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ANDREAS  HOFER. 


CHAPTER  I. 
1809. 


The  year  1809  had  oome;  but  the  war  against  Franoe,  so 
intensely  longed  fop  by  all  Austria,  bad  not  yet  broken  out, 
and  tbe  people  and  tbe  army  were  vainly  waiting  f or  tbe  war- 
cry  of  theip  sovereign,  the  Emperor  Francis,  It  is  true,  not  a 
few  great  tbings  had  been  aocomplished  in  the  conrse  of  the 
past  year:  Austria  had  armed,  organized  the  militia,  strength- 
ened  her  fortresses,  and  filled  her  magazines;  but  the  emperor 
still  hesitated  to  take  the  last  and  most  decisive  step  by  crown- 
ing  bis  military  preparations  with  a  formal  declaration  of 
war. 

No  one  looked  f  or  this  declaration  of  war  more  intensely 
than  the  emperor's  second  brother,  the  Archduke  John,  a 
yoimg  man  of  scarcely  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  the  soul 
of  all  the  preparations  which,  since  the  summer  of  1808,  had 
been  made  throughout  Austria;  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
organizing  the  militia  and  the  reserves;  and  had  drawn  up 
the  proclamation  of  the  12th  of  May,  1808,  by  which  all  able- 
bodied  Austrians  were  called  upon  to  take  up  arms.  But  this 
exhausted  bis  x>owers;  he  could  organize  the  army,  but  could 
not  say  to  it,  ^'  Take  the  field  agiunst  the  enemy  1'^  The  em- 
peror alone  could  utter  this  word,  and  he  was  silent. 

^'And  he  will  be  silent  imtil  the  favorable  moment  has 
passed,"  sighed  the  Archduke  John,  when,  on  retuming  from 
a  very  long  interview  with  the  ^emperor,  he  was  alone  with 
bis  f riend,  General  Nugent,  in  bis  cabinet. 

He  had  communicated  to  this  confidant  the  füll  details  of 
his  interview  with  the  emperor,  and  concluded  bis  report  by 
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6  ANDREAS  HOFER. 

and  W6  were  to  lose  all  that  they  had  gained  in  the  days  of 
their  greatness.'*'  But  now  Fate  is  willing  to  give  us  another 
opportunity  to  repair  our  faults  and  ahow  that  we  are  worthy 
of  our  ancestors.  If  we  allow  this  to  pafis  too,  all  is  lost,  not 
only  the  throne  of  the  Hapshorgs,  but  also  their  honor  ! " 

*'  This  opportunity  will  not  pass  ! ''  exclaimed  the  count. 
'^  The  throne  of  the  Hapsburgswill  be  preserved,  for  it  is  pro- 
tected  by  the  Archdukes  John  and  Charles,  a  brave  army  that 
is  eager  for  a  war  with  France,  and  a  faithful,  intrepid  people, 
which  is  sincerely  devoted  to  its  imperial  dynasty,  which 
never  will  acknowledge  another  ruler,  and  which  never  will 
desert  its  Hapsburgs." 

'^  Yes,  the  people  will  not  desert  us,"  said  John,  ^*  but  worse 
things  may  happen ;  we  may  desert  ourselves.  Just  look 
around,  Nugent,  and  see  how  lame  we  have  suddenly  become 
again  ;  how  we  have  all  ät  once  stopped  half  way,  unable  to 
dedde  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  us  to  lay  down  our 
arms  again  and  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French." 

**  Fortunately,  it  is  too  late  now  to  take  such  a  resolution ; 
for  Austria  has  already  gone  so  far  that  a  hesitating  policy  at 
this  juncture  will  no  longer  succeed  in  pacif ying  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  your  imperial 
highness  that  it  is  so  ;  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  your  zeal,  your 
energy,  and  your  enthusiasm  for  the  good  cause,  which  is  now 
no  longer  the  cause  of  Austria,  but  that  of  Gtormany.  And 
this  cause  will  not  succumb ;  Gk>d  will  not  allow  a  great  and 
noble  people  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  a  foreign  tyrant, 
who  bids  defiance  to  the  most  sacred  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations,  and  who  would  like  to  overthrow  all  thrones  to  con- 
vert  the  foreign  kingdoms  and  empires  into  provinces  of  his 
empire,  blot  out  the  history  of  the  nations  and  dynasties,  and 
have  all  engulfed  by  his  imiversal  monarchy." 

'*  GkxL  may  no(t  decree  this,  but  He  may  perhaps  allow  it  if 
the  will  of  the  nations  and  the  princes  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  set  bounds  to  such  mischief .  When  the  f  eeling  of 
liberty  and  independence  does  not  incite  the  nations  to  rise 

*  John's  own  words.— 43ee  **  Forty-eight  Letten  firom  Arohdnke  John  to 
Johannes  von  Müller,**  p.  108. 
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enihusiastically  and  defend  their  rights,  God  sendB  them  a 
tyrant  as  a  scourge  to  chastuie  them.  And  such,  I  am  afraid, 
is  our  case.  Q«rmany  has  lost  faith  in  herseif,  in  her  honor  ; 
she  lies  exhausted  at  the  f eet  of  the  tyrant,  and  is  ready  to  he 
trampled  in  the  dust  hy  him.  Just  look  around  in  our  Qer- 
man  fatherland.  What  do  you  see  there  ?  All  the  soyereign 
princes  have  renounced  their  independence,  and  heoome  Na- 
poleon's  vassals  ;  they  ohey  his  will,  they  suhmit  to  his  orders, 
and  send  their  armies  not  against  the  enemy  of  Germany,  hut 
against  the  enemies  of  France,  no  matter  whether  those  ene- 
mies  are  their  German  brethren  or  not.  The  German  prinoes 
have  formed  the  Conf ederation  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  object  of 
this  oonf ederation  is  not  to  preserve  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine 
to  Germany,  but  to  secure  the  Bhine  to  France.  The  German 
princes  are  begging  for  honors  and  territories  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon ;  they  do  not  shrink  f rom  manifesting  their  fealty 
to  their  master,  the  Elmperor  of  the  French,  by  betraying  the 
interests  of  G^ermany ;  they  are  playing  here  at  Vienna  the 
part  of  the  meanest  spies ;  tiiey  are  watching  all  our  steps,  and 
are  shameless  enough  to  have  the  Emperor  Napoleon  re  ward 
their  infamy  by  conferring  royal  titles  on  them,  and  to  aeoept 
at  his  hands  German  territories  which  he  took  from  German 
princes.  Bavaria  did  not  disdain  to  aggrandize  her  territories 
at  our  ezpense ;  Wurtemberg  accepts  without  blushing  the 
territories  of  other  German  princes  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
who  thus  rewards  her  for  the  incessant  wamings  by  which  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  urges  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  Austria,  and  always  distrust  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Francis  *  In  the  middle  of  the  German 
empire  we  see  a  new  French  kingdom,  Westphalia,  established 
by  Napoleon^s  orders ;  it  is  formed  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
Prussia  and  Hanover  ;  and  the  German  princes  suffer  it,  and 
the  Gterman  people  bow  their  heads,  silently  to  the  disgraceful 
foreign  yoke  I  Ah,  Nugent,  my  heart  is  füll  of  grief  and 
anger,  füll  of  the  bittemess  of  despair ;  for  I  have  lost  faith 
in  Gtermany,  and  see  shudderingly  that  she  will  decay  and  die, 
as  Poland  died,  of  her  own  weakness.  Ah,  it  would  be 
dreadful,  dreadful,  if  we  too,  had  to  fall,  as  the  unfortunate 

*  SchloBser, »  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,''  vol.  vii.,  p.  488. 
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Kosciusko  did,  with  the  despairing  cry  of  ^Finis  GfemtOß 
nuß  l ' " 

"  No,  that  will  never  happen  ! "  cried  Nugent  "  No,  Geis 
many  will  never  endure  the  disgrace  and  debasement  of  Po 
land ;  slie  will  never  sink  to  ruin  and  perish  like  Poland.  It 
is  true,  a  majority  of  the  G^rman  princes  bow  to  Napoleon's 
power,  and  we  may  charge  them  with  infidelity  and  treason 
against  Qermany  ;  but  we  can  not  prefer  the  same  Charge 
against  the  Qerman  people  and  the  subjects  of  the  traitorous 
GiBrman  princes.  They  have  remained  faitbful,  and  have  not 
yet  lost  faith  in  their  fatherland.  They  are  indignanüy 
champing  the  bit  witii  which  their  despots  have  sl^ut  their 
mouth  ;  and,  in  silence,  harmony,  and  confidence  in  God,  they 
are  preparing  f  or  the  great  hour  when  they  will  rise,  f  or  the 
sacred  day  wHen  they  will  break  their  shackles  with  the  divine 
strength  of  a  united  and  high-minded  people.  Everywhere 
the  embers  are  smouldering  under  the  ashes ;  everywhere  secret 
societies  and  leagues  have  been  f ormed ;  everywhere  there  are 
conspirators,  depots  of  arms,  and  passwords ;  everywhere  the 
people  of  Germany  are  waiting  only  for  the  moment  when 
they  are  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  for  the  signal  to  rise.  And 
they  are  in  hopes  now  ,that  Austria  will  give  the  signal.  Our 
preparations  for  war  have  been  hailed  with  exultation  through- 
out  Gtormany :  everywhere  the  people  are  ready  to  take  up  arms 
so  soon  as  Austria  draws  the  sword.  The  ezample  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  has  taught  the  Gtormans  how  the  arrogant  conqueror 
must  be  met ;  the  example  of  Austria  will  fill  them  with  bound- 
less  enthusiasm,  and  lead  them  to  the  most  glorious  victories  I " 

*'  And  we  are  still  temporizing  and  hesitating,''  exclaimed 
John,  moumf ully  ;  *^  we  are  not  courageous  enough  to  strike 
the  first  blow  !  All  is  ready  ;  the  emperor  has  only  to  utter 
the  decisive  word,  but  he  refuses  to  do  so  I  *' 

^'  The  enthusiasm  of  his  people  will  soon  compel  him  and 
his  ad  visers  to  utter  that  word,''  said  Nugent.  '^Austria  can 
no  longer  retrace  her  steps ;  she  must  advance.  Austria  must 
lead  Germany  in  the  sacred  struggle  for  liberty ;  she  can  no 
longer  retrace  her  steps." 

"  God  grant  that  your  words  may  be  verified  1 "  cried  John, 
lifting  his  tearf ul  eyes  to  heaven  ;  ^'  Gk>d  grant  that — '^ 
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A  low  rapping  at  the  door  leading  to  the  small  secret  oorri- 
dor  caused  the  archduke  to  pause  and  tum  his  eyes  with  a 
searchiDg  expression  to  this  door. 

The  rapping  was  repeated,  more  rapidly  than  bef  ore. 

**  It  is  Hormayr,"  exclaimed  the  archduke,  joyfuUy  ;  and 
he  hastened  to  the  secret  door  and  opened  it  quiekly. 

A  tall  young  man,  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  superior 
officer,  appeared  in  the  open  door.  The  archduke  grasped 
both  his  hands  and  drew  him  hastily  into  the  cabinet. 

'*  Hormayr,  my  friend,"  he  said,  breathlessly,  '*you  haye 
retumed  f rom  the  Tyrol  ?  You  have  succeeded  in  f ulfilling 
the  mission  with  which  I  intrusted  you  ?  You  have  carried 
my  greetings  to  the  Tyrolese  ?  Oh,  speak,  speak,  my  friend  I 
What  do  my  poor,  deserted  Tyrolese  say  ? " 

Baron  von  Hormayr  fixed  his  flashing  dark  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  joyful  tendemess  on  the  excited  face  of  the  - 
archduke. 

**The  Tyrolese  send  greeting  to  the  Archduke  John,"  he 
Said ;  *'  the  Tyrolese  hope  that  the  Archduke  John  will  de- 
liver  them  from  the  hateful  yoke  of  the  Bavarians  ;  the  Tyro- 
lese believe  that  the  hour  has  arrived,  when  they  may  recover 
their  liberty  ;  and  to  prove  this—" 

*^  To  prove  this  ? "  asked  the  archduke,  breathlessly,  when 
Hormayr  paused  a  moment. 

**  To  prove  this,"  said  Hormayr,  in  a  lower  voice,  stepping 
up  closer  to  the  prince,  ^^some  of  the  most  influential  and 
respectable  Citizens  of  the  Tyrol  have  accompanied  me  to 
Vienna  ;  they  desii^  to  assure  your  imperial  highness  of  their 
loyal  dttvotedness,  and  receive  Instructions  from  you." 

"  Is  Andreas  Hof  er,  the  landwii^th,  among  them  ? "  asked 
the  archduke,  eagerly. 

"He  is,  and  so  are  Wallner  and  Speckbacher.  I  bring  to 
your  imperial  highness  the  leading  men  of  the  Tyrolese  peas- 
ants,  and  would  like  to  know  when  I  may  introduce  them  io 
you,  and  at  what  hour  you  will  grant  a  private  audience  to 
my  Tyrolese  f riends  ? " 

^'  Oh,  I  will  see  them  at  once  I "  exclaimed  John,  impa- 
tiently.  '^  My  heart  longs  to  gaze  into  the  f aithf ul,  beautiful 
•yes  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  read  in  their  honest  faces  if  they 

Ihr   * 
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reallj  are  still  devoted  and  attacbed  to  me.  Bring  them  to 
me,  Hoimayr ;  make  haste—but  no,  I  forgot  that  it  is  broad 
dayligbt,  and  tbat  tbe  spies  watcbing  me  bave  eyes  to  see, 
ears  to  hear,  and  tongues  to  report  to  tbe  emperor  as  dreadf  ul 
crimes  all  tbat  tbey  bave  seen  and  beard  bere.  We  must 
wait,  tberefore,  until  tbe  spies  bave  closed  tbeir  eyes,  until 
dark  and  reticent  nigbt  bas  descended  on  eartb,  and — .  Well, 
Conrad,  wbat  is  it  ? ''  tbe  arcbduke  interrupted  bimself ,  look- 
ing  at  bis  valet  de  cbambre,  wbo  bad  just  entered  bastily  by 
tbe  door  of  tbe  anteroom. 

"Pardon  me,  your  imperial  bigbness,"  said  Conrad;  "a 
messenger  of  ber  majesty  tbe  empress  is  in  tbe  anteroom. 
Her  majesty  bas  ordered  bim  to  deliyer  bis  message  only  to 
tbe  arcbduke  bimself." 

^^  Let  bim  come  in/*  said  tbe  arcbduke. 

Conrad  opened  tbe  door,  and  tbe  imperial  messenger  ap« 
I)eared  on  tbe  tbresbold. 

'*  Her  majesty  tbe  Empress  Ludovica  sends  ber  respects  to 
tbe  arcbduke/'  said  tbe  messenger,  approacbing  tbe  arcbduke 
respectfully.  "Her  majesty  tbanks  your  imperial  bigbness 
for  tbe  book  wbicb  you  lent  ber ;  and  sbe  retums  it  witb  sin- 
cere  tbanks.'' 

An  expression  of  astonisbment  overspread  Jobn's  face,  but 
it  soon  disappeared,  and  tbe  arcbduke  received  witb  a  calm 
smile  tbe  small  sealed  package  wbicb  tbe  messenger  banded 
tobim. 

"  All  rigbt,"  be  said ;  "  teU  ber  majesty  to  accept  my 
tbanks." 

Tbe  messenger  retumed  to  tbe  anteroom,  and  Conrad 
closed  tbe  door  bebind  bim. 

"  Place  yourself  before  tbe  door,  Nugent,  tbat  nobody  may 
be  able  to  look  tbrougb  tbe  key-bole,"  wbispered  Jobn,  "  for 
you  know  tbat  I  do  not  trust  Conrad.  And  you,  Hormayr, 
watcb  tbe  secret  door." 

Tbe  two  gentlemen  bastened  noiselessly  to  obey.  Tbe 
arcbduke  cast  a  searcbing  glance  around  tbe  walls,  as  if  afraid 
tbat  even  tbe  silken  bangings  migbt  contain  somewbere  an 
opening  for  tbe  eyes  of  a  spy,  or  serye  as  a  cover  to  an  ear  of 
Dionysiua. 
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*^  Something  of  importanoe  must  liave  oocunred,'^  whiapered 
John ;  "  oiherwise  the  empress  would  not  have  ventored  to 
send  me  a  direct  message.  I  did  not  lend  her  a  book,  and  you 
know  we  agreed  with  the  ladies  of  our  party  to  communicate 
direct  news  to  each  other  only  in  cases  of  presaing  neoessity. 
Let  US  See  now  what  it  is.''  ^ 

He  hastily  tore  open  the  sealed  package  and  drew  from  it 
a  small  pmyer-book  bound  in  black  velvet.  While  he  was 
tuming  over  the  leaves  with  a  smile,  a  small  piece  of  paper 
fluttered  from  between  the  gilt-edged  leaves  and  dropped  to 
the  floor.  ^ 

^^  That  is  it,^'  said  John,  smiling,  picking  np  the  paper,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  it.  "  There  is  nothing  on  it,'^  he  then  ex- 
claimed,  contemplating  both  sides  of  the  paper.  *^  There  is 
not  a  Word  on  it.  It  is  only  a  book-mark,  that  is  all.  But, 
perhaps,  something  is  written  in  the  book,  or  there  may  be 
another  paper." 

^  No,  your  imperial  highness,'*  whispered  Nngent,  stepping 
back  a  few  paces  from  the  door.  '^  The  Princess  Lichtenstein 
whispered  to  me  yesterday,  at  the  court  ooncert,  that  she  had 
obtained  an  excellent  way  of  sending  a  written  message  to 
her  friends  and  allies,  and  that,  if  we  reoeived  a  piece  of  white 
paper  from  the  ladies  of  our  party,  we  had  better  preserve  it 
and  read  it  afterward  near  the  fireplace.'* 

'^  Ah,  sympathetic  ink,"  exclaimed  John ;  "  well,  we  wiU 

OAA   " 
BW. 

He  hastily  approached  the  fireplace,  where  a  bright  fire 
was  buming,  and  held  the  piece  o/  paper  close  to  the  flames. 
Immediately  a  number  of  black  dots  and  lines  ap]>eared  on 
the  paper  ;  these  dots  and  lines  assumed  gradually  the  shape 
of  finely-written  words. 

The  archdu^e  foUowed  with  rapt  attention  every  line, 
every  letter  that  appeared  on  the  white  paper,  and  now  he 
read  as  f oUows  : 

*'The  French  ambassador  has  requested  the  emperor  to 
grant  him  an  audience  at  eleven  o'clock  thut  moming.  A 
Courier  from  Mettemich  in  Paris  has  arrived,  and,  I  believe, 
iMTought  important  news.  The  decisive  hour  is  at  hand. 
Hasten  to  the  emperor ;  leaye  nothing  undone  to  prevail  on 
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him  to  take  a  bold  stand.  Send  somebody  to  the  Archduke 
Charles ;  request  him  to  repair  likewise  to  the  emperor  and 
influence  him  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  paved  the  way 
for  you.  I  hope  the  French  ambassador  will,  in  spite  of  him- 
self,  be  our  ally,  and  by  his  defiant  and  arrogant  bearing,  at- 
tain for  US  the  object  which  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
acoomplish  by  our  persuasion  and  our  arguments.  Make 
haste  I    Bum  this  paper." 

The  archduke  signed  to  his  two  confidants  to  oome  to  him, 
and  pointed  to  the  i>aper.  When  they  had  hastily  read  the 
lines,  he  threw  the  paper  into  the  flames,  and  tumed  to  the 
two  gentlemen  who  stood  behind  him. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  he  inquired.  "  Shall  I 
do  what  these  mysterious  lines  ask  of  me  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the 
emperor  without  being  sununoned  to  him  ? " 

^^  The  empress  requests  you  to  do  so,  and  she  is  as  prudent 
as  she  is  energetic,"  said  Count  Nugent. 

*'  I  say,  like  the  empress,  the  decisive  hour  is  at  band,''  ex- 
daimed  Baron  von  Hormayr.  *'  Hasten  to  the  emperor ;  try 
once  more  to  force  the  sword  into  his  band,  and  to  wrest  at 
length  the  much-wished-f or  wordi^,  '  War  against  Franoe  I ' 
from  his  lips.  The  Tyrolese  are  only  waiting  for  these  words, 
to  rise  for  their  emperor  and  become  again  his  loving  and  de 
Yoted  subjects.  All  Austria,  nay,  all  Germany,  is  longing  for 
these  words,  which  will  be  the  signal  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
fatherland  from  the  French  yoke.  Oh,  my  lord  and  prince, 
hasten  to  the  emperor ;  speak  to  him  with  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  the  Cherubim,  break  the  fatal  charm  that  holds 
Austria  and  the  Tyrol  enthralled  ! " 

At  this  moment  the  large  clock  standing  on  the  mantel- 
piece  commenced  striking. 

"Eleven  o'clock,"  said  the  archduke— "the  hour  when  the 
emperor  is  to  give  an  audience  to  the  French  ambassador.  It 
is  high  time,  therefore.  Nugent,  hasten  to  my  brother  ;  im- 
plore  him  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  emperor,  and  to  act  this 
time  at  least  in  unison  with  me.  Teil  him  that  eyerything 
is  at  stake,  and  that  we  must  risk  all  to  win  all.  But  you, 
Hormayr,  go  to  my  dear  Tyrolese  ;  teil  them  that  I  will  re- 
oeive  them  here  at  twelye  o^clock  to-night»  and  conduct  them 
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to  me  at  t^iat  hour,  my  friend.  We  will  hold  a  Council  of  war 
at  midnight.'^ 

^^And  your  imperial  highness  does  not  forget  that  you 
promised  to  go  to  the  concert  to-night?*'  asked  Nugent. 
*'  Yonr  highness  is  aware  that  our  friends  not  only  intend  to- 
night  to  give  an,  ovation  to  the  veteran  master  of  Gherman  art, 
Joseph  Haydn,  but  wish  also  to  profit  by  the  German  music  to 
make  a  political  demonstration ;  and  they  long  f  or  the  pres- 
enoe  of  the  imperial  court,  that  the  emperor  and  his  brothers 
may  witness  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Vienna." 

'^  I  shall  certainly  be  present,"  said  the  archduke,  earnestly, 
'^  and  I  hope  the  empress  will  sucoeed  in  prevailing  on  the 
emperor  to  go  to  the  concert. — ^Well,  then,  my  friends,  let  us 
go  to  work,  and  may  Grod  grant  success  to  our  efforts  I" 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  EMPEROR  FRANCIS. 

The  Emperor  Francis  had  to-day  entered  his  study  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  was  industriously  engaged  there 
in  finishing  a  miniature  cup  which  he  had  commenced  cutting 
from  a  peach-stone  yesterday.  On  the  table  before  him  lay 
the  drawing  of  the  model  after>which  he  was  shaping  the  cup  ;  « 
and  Francis  lifted  his  eyes  only  f rom  time  to  time  to  fix  them 
on  the  drawing,  and  compare  it  with  his  own  work.  These 
comparisons,  however,  apparently  did  not  lead  to  a  cheering 
result,  for  the  emperor  frowned  and  put  the  cup  rather  im- 
petuously  close  to  the  drawing  on  tbe  table. 

*'  I  believe,  f  orsooth,  the  cup  is  not  straight,"  murmured  the 
emperor  to  himself,  contemplating  from  all  sides  the  diminu- 
tive object  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labor.  *'Sure 
enough,  it  is  not  straight,  it  has  a  Jbump  on  one  side.  Tes, 
yes,  nothing  is  straight,  nowadays  ;  and  even  G-od  in  heaven 
creates  His  things  no  longer  straight,  and  does  not  shrink 
from  letting  the  peach-stones  grow  crooked.  But  no  matter— 
what  GK>d  does  is  well  done,^'  added  the  emperor,  crossing 
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himself  devoutly  ;  '*  even  an  emperor  must  not  censore  it,  and 
must  not  g^mble  when  his  cup  is  not  straiglit  beoause  GUmI 
gave  the  peach-stx>ne  a  hump.  Well,  perhaps,  I  may  change 
it  yet,  and  make  the  cup  straight/' 

He  again  took  up  the  little  cup,  and  commenced  industri- 
ously  working  at  it  with  his  sharp  files,  pornted  knives,  and 
gimlets.  It  was  hard  work  :  large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  the 
emperor's  forehead ;  his  arms  ached,  and  his  flngers  became 
sore  under  the  pressure  of  the  kniyes  and  files ;  but  the  em- 
peror did  not  mind  it,  only  from  time  to  time  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  bro  w,  and  then  continuing  his  labor  with  renewed  zeal. 

Close  to  the  small  table  contalüing  the  tools  stood  the  em> 
peror's  large  writing-table.  Large  piles  of  documents  and 
papers  lay  on  this  table,  and  among  them  were  scattered  also 
many  letters  and  dispatches  with  broad  official  seaJs.  But  the 
emperor  had  not  yet  thought  of  opening  these  dispatches  or 
nnsealing  these  letters.  The  peach-stone  had  engrossed  his 
attention  this  moming,  and  he  had  unsealed  only  one  of  the 
papers ;  the  emperor  had  read  only  the  report  of  the  secret 
police  on  the  events  of  the  previous  day.  These  reports  of  the 
secret  police  and  the  Chiffre-Cabinet  were  the  favorite  reading 
matter  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  he  would  have  flown  into 
a  towering  passion  if  he  had  not  found  them  on  his  writing- 
table  early  every  morning. 

Thanks  to  these  reports,  the  emperor  knew  every  moming 
all  that  had  occurred  in  Vienna  during  the  previous  day ; 
what  the  foreign  ambassadors  had  done,  and,  above  all  things, 
what  his  brothers,  the  Archdukes  Charles,  Ferdinand,  Joseph, 
and  John,  had  seid,  done,  and  perhaps  only  thought.  To-day^s 
report  had  not  communicated  mauy  important  things  to  the 
emperor  ;  it  had  only  informed  him  that,  at  daybreak,  a  Courier 
from  Paris  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor,  Count  Andr^ossi,  and  that  there  were  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  he  had  brought  highly  important  news. 

It  was  exactly  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  anxiety 
with  which  this  unpleasant  intelligence  had  filled  him,  that 
Francis  had  laid  aside  the  report  and  recommenced  his  work 
on  the  cup  ;  and  by  this  occupation  he  had  succeeded  in  for- 
getting  the  burdensome  duties  of  his  imperial  ofiSce. 
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He  was  just  trying  very  hard  to  plane  one  side  of  bis  oup, 
when  a  low  rap  at  the  small  door  leading  to  the  narrow  oorri- 
dor,  and  thence  to  the  apartments  of  the  empress,  intermpted 
him.  The  emperor  gave  a  start  and  looked  towa^rd  the  door, 
listening  and  hoping,  perhaps,  that  his  ear  might  have  de- 
ceived  him.  But  no,  the  rapping  was  heard  onoe  more  :  there 
oould  no  longer  be  a  doubt  of  it— somebody  sought  admittance, 
and  intended  to  disturb  the  peaoeful  solitude  of  the  emperor. 

"What  does  the  empress  want?"  murmured  Francis. 
'*  What  does  she  come  here  for  ?  I  am  afraid  something  un- 
pleasant  has  happened  again." 

He  rose  with  a  shrug  from  his  chair,  put  his  miniature  cup 
hastily  into  tbe  drawer  of  his  table,  and  hurried  to  open  the 
door. 

Francis  had  not  been  mistaken.  It  really  was  the  Empress 
Ludovica,  the  third  consort  of  the  emperor,  who  had  married 
her  only  a  f ew  months  ago.  She  wore  a  handisome  dishabille 
of  embroidered  white  muslin,  closely  surrounding  her  delicate 
and  slender  form,  and  trimmed  with  beautiful  laces.  The 
white  dress  reached  up  to  the  neck,  where  a  roseHK)lored  tie 
fastened  it.  Her  beautiful  black  hair,  which  feil  down  in 
heavy  ringlets  on  both  sides  of  her  face,  was  adomed  with  a 
costly  lace  cap,  from  which  wide  ribbons  of  rose-colored  satin 
flowed  down  on  her  Shoulders.  But  the  countenance  of  the 
empress  did  not  correspond  to  this  coquettish  and  youthful 
dress.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  an  expression  of  pro- 
found  melancholy  oyerspread  her  features.  Her  cheeks  were 
transparently  white,  and  a  sad,  touching  smile  quiyered  round 
her  finely-chiselled,  narrow  lips ;  her  high,  expansive  fore- 
head  was  shaded,  as  it  were,  by  a  cloud  of  sadness  ;  and  her 
large  black  eyes  shot,  from  time  to  time,  gloomy  flashes  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  gulf  of  fiery  torture.  But  whateyer 
passions  might  animate  her  delicate,  ethereal  form,  the  em- 
press had  leamed  to  coyer  her  heart  with  a  yeil,  and  her  lips 
never  gaye  utterance  to  the  sufferings  of  her  soul.  Only  her 
confidantes  were  allowed  to  divine  them ;  they  alone  knew 
that  twofold  tortures  were  racking  Ludovica^s  fiery  soul,  those 
of  hatred  and  wounded  pride.  Napoleon  I  it  was  he  whom 
tbe  empress  hated  with  indescribable  bittemess ;  and  the  neg- 
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lect  with  which  her  consort,  the  Emperor  Francis,  treated  her 
cut  her  proud  heart  to  the  quick.  Thanks  to  the  intrigues  and 
immense  riches  of  her  mother,  Beatrix  of  Este,  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dena,  she  had  become  the  wife  of  an  emperor,  and  herseif  an 
empress ;  but  she  had  thereby  obtained  only  an  augnst  Posi- 
tion, not  a  husband  and  partner.  She  was  an  empress  in  name 
only,  but  not  in  reality.  Francis  had  given  her  his  hand,  but 
not  his  heart  and  his  love.  He  disdained  his  heautiful,  lovely 
wife  ;  he  avoided  any  familiär  intercourse  with  her  with 
anxious  timidity ;  only  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the 
puhlic  did  he  treat  the  empress  as  his  consort,  and  tolerate  her 
near  his  person.  At  first  Ludoyica  had  submitted  to  this 
Strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  hushand  with  proud  indif- 
ference,  and  not  the  slightest  murmiir,  not  the  mildest  re- 
proach,  had  escaped  her  lips.  For  it  was  not  from  love  that 
she  had  chosen  this  husband,  but  from  amhition  and  pride. 
She  had  told  herseif  that  it  would  be  hetter  for  her  to  be  Em- 
press of  Austria  than  Princess  of  Modena  and  Este  ;  and  even 
the  prosx)^t  of  being  the  third  wife  of  Francis  of  Austria,  and 
the  stepmother  of  the  ten  children  whom  his  second  wife  had 
bome  to  him,  had  not  deterred  her.  She  meant  to  marry  the 
emperor,  and  not  the  man  ;  she  wished  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
World.  But  these  hox>es  were  soon  to  prove  utterly  futile. 
The  emperor  granted  her  public! y  all  the  Privileges  of  her  ex- 
alted  Position  by  his  side  ;  but  in  the  privacy  of  her  apartments 
he  never  made  her  his  confidante  ;  he  refused  to  let  her  have 
any  influence  over  his  decisions  ;  he  never  consulted  her  as  to 
the  measures  of  his  administratlon  ;  nay,  he  avoided  alluding 
to  such  topics  in  her  presence. 

Such  was  the  grief  that  was  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  the 
young  empress — the  wound  from  which  her  proud  and  lofty 
soul  was  bleeding.  But  for  a  few  weeks  past  she  had  over- 
come  her  silent  grief,  and  the  presence  of  her  mother,  the 
shrewd  and  intriguing  Duchess  of  Modena,  seemed  to  have  im- 
parted  fresh  strength  to  the  empress,  and  confirmed  her  in  her 
determination  to  conquer  the  heart  and  confidence  of  her  hus- 
band.  Whereas  she  had  hitherto  met  his  indifference  by 
proud  reticence,  and  feigned  not  to  notice  it,  she  was  nc^ 
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kind  and  even  afPectionate  toward  him ;  and  it  often  happened 
tbat,  availing  herseif  of  the  privilege  of  her  position,  she  trav- 
ersed  the  priyaie  corridor  separating  her  rooms  from  those  of 
her  husband,  and,  without  being  summoned  to  him,  entered 
his  cabinet  to  talk  politics  with  him  in  spite  of  his  undisguised 
ayersion  to  doing  so. 

The  emperor  hated  these  interviews  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart;  a  shudder  pervaded  his  soul,  and  a  cloud  coyered  his 
brow,  whenever  he  heard  the  low  rap  of  the  empress  at  his 
private  door.  To-day,  too,  the  dark  cloud  coyered  his  fore- 
head  even  af  ter  the  empress  had  entered  his  cabinet.  Ludo- 
yica  noticed  it,  and  a  mournful  smile  overspread  her  pale  face 
f or  a  moment. 

"As  your  majesty  did  not  come  to  me  to  bid  me  good- 
moming,  I  have  come  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle,  kind 
yoice,  holding  öut  her  beautif  ul  white  band  to  the  emperor. 

Francis  took  it  and  pressed  it  to  his  Ups.  *•  It  is  true,"  he 
Said,  eyidently  embarrassed,  "  I  did  not  come  this  morning  to 
pay  my  respects  to  you,  but  time  was  wanting  to  me.  I  had 
to  go  at  once  to  my  cabinet  and  work ;  I  am  very  busy." 

"I  See,"  Said  Ludoyica;  "yonr  majesty 's  dress  still  bears 
the  traces  of  your  occupation." 

The  emperor  hastened  to  brush  away  with  his  hands  the 
Ismail  particles  of  the  peach-stone  that  had  remained  on  his 
shirt-bosom  and  his  sleeye ;  but  while  he  was  doing  this  his 
brow  darkened  still  more,  and  he  cast  a  gloomy  and  defiant 
glance  on  the  empress. 

"  Look,  empress,"  he  said ;  '*  perhaps  you  belong  to  the  secret 
police,  and  have  been  employed  to  watch  me  in  order  to  find 
out  what  I  am  doing  when  I  am  alone  in  my  cabinet.  Why, 
if  I  found  out  that  that  was  so,  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  on 
my  guard  and  have  this  door  walled  up,  so  that  my  esteemed 
consort  might  no  longer  be  able  to  surprise  and  watch  me." 

"  Your  majesty  will  assuredly  not  do  that,"  said  Ludovica, 
whose  voice  was  tremulous,  and  whose  cheeks  had  turned 
even  paler  than  before.  "  No,  your  majesty  will  not  make  me 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  making  known  to  the  world  the 
deplorable  secret  with  which  we  alone  have  hitherto  been 
aoquainted.     Your  majesty  will  not  deprive  me  of  the  only 
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privilege  which  I  en joy  in  common  with  your  former  con- 
sorts,  and  thereby  proclaim  to  the  world  that  I  am  in  this 
palace  a  stranger  who  has  not  even  access  to  the  rooms  of  her 
husband." 

^'  I  do  not  say  that  I  intend  to  do  it«''  said  Francis,  shrug- 
ging  his  Shoulders;  " I  say  only  that  it  is  highly  repugnant  to 
nie  to  have  my  steps  dogged  and  watched  in  any  manner.  It 
is  true,  my  former  consort  had  also  the  keys  of  this  private 
corridor,  but — pardon  me  for  this  remark,  your  majesty — ^the 
empress  never  used  these  keys,  but  always  waited  for  me  to 
open  the  door." 

^'And  she  did  not  wait  in  vain,"  said  the  empress,  quickly; 
**  your  majesty  never  failed  to  come,  for  you  loved  your  con- 
sort, and  I  have  been  told  you  never  suffered  even  a  few  hours 
to  pass  by  without  leaving  your  cabinet  and  crossing  the  secret 
corridor  to  repair  to  the  rooms  of  the  empress.^' 

''  But  the  good  Empress  Theresa,'*  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
^^  when  I  was  with  her,  never  endeavored  to  talk  to  me  about 
politics  and  State  afPairs." 

^'  I  understand  that,"  said  Ludovica ;  "  you  had  both  so  mauy 
mutual  interests  to  converse  about.  Tou  had  your  mutual  love, 
your  children,  to  talk  about.  I,  who  am  so  unhappy  as  not  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  you  9,bout  such  matters,  how  intensely  so- 
ever  my  heart  longs  for  it,  must  content  myself  with  coversing 
with  my  husband  on  difPerent  subjects;  and  I  desire  to  share 
at  least  his  cares  when  I  cannot  share  his  love.  My  husband, 
I  beseech  you,  do  not  disdain  my  friendship;  accept  a  friend's 
band,  which  I  ofFer  to  you  honestly  and  devotedly." 

**My  God,  that  is  precisely  what  I  long  for  !"  exclaimed 
the  emperor  fervently,  again  pressing  to  his  lips  the  band 
which  the  empress  held  out  to  him.  ^*  My  fondest  wish  is  ful- 
filled  when  your  majesty  will  give  me  your  friendship,  and 
confide  in  me  as  your  best,  most  devoted,  and  faithful  f riend  I " 

**But  this  confidence  must  be  reciprocated,  my  dearest 
friend,"  said  Ludovica,  putting  her  band  on  the  emperor's 
Shoulder,  and  gazing  long  and  ardently  into  his  eyes.  "  Your 
majesty  must  confide  in  me  too,  and  count  implicitly  on  my 
fidelity." 

^^  !Diat  is  what  I  do,"  said  Francis,  hastily ;  *^  never  should 
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I  dare  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  purest,  chasiest,  and  most 
virtuous  empress  and  lady — the  fidelity  of  my  wife." 

*'  I  did  not  refer  to  the  wif e's  fidelity,"  said  Ludovica,  sigh- 
ing,  "but  to  the  fidelity  of  my  friendship,  which  is  joyously 
ready  to  share  all  your  cares  and  aflflictions." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  emperor,  nodding  to  her  smilingly, 
**  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  my  faith  in  your  friendship.  Yes, 
you  shall  share  my  cares  and  afflictions." 

"Oh,  my  husband,  how  happy  you  make  me  by  these 
words  ! "  exclaimed  Ludovica,  and  a  faint  blush  beautified  her 
noble  face. 

"I  will  let  you  participate  in  my  work  to-day,  and  you 
shall  give  me  your  advice,"  said  the  emperor,  nodding  to  the 
empress,  and  stepping  to  the  writing-table,  f  rom  whose  drawer 
he  took  the  little  cup.  "Look,  my  dear  friend,"  added  the 
emperor,  handing  the  cup  to  his  consort,  "  I  wished  to  make  a 
little  cup  from  this  peach-stone  and  give  it  to  Maria  Louisa, 
who  delights  in  such  things;  but  when  I  had  nearly  fin- 
ished  it,  I  discovered  suddenly  that  the  peach-stonQ  was 
crooked  and  not  equally  round  on  both  sides.  Now  give 
me  your  advice,  my  fair  friend ;  teil  me  what  I  am  to  do 
in  Order  to  straighten  the  cup.  Look  at  it,  aiad  teil  me 
how  to  fix  it.  It  would  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  for  an 
emperor  to  be  unable  to  straighten  a  thing  which  he  himself 
made  crooked." 

The  empress  had  tumed  pale  again ;  her  dark  eyes  shot 
fire  for  a  moment,  and  she  compressed  her  Ups  as  if  to  stifle 
a  cry  of  Indignation.  But  she  overcame  her  agitation  quickly, 
and  hastily  took  the  little  cup  which  the  emperor  still  held 
out  to  her. 

"  Your  majesty  is  right,"  she  said ;  the  "  cup  is  really 
crooked,  and  will  not  stand  erect  when  you  put  it  on  the  table. 
As  your  majesty  has  asked  me  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it, 
I  advise  you  to  get  rid  of  the  thing,  declare  war  against  the 
little  cup,  and  remove  it  forever  by  touching  it  in  this  manner 
with  your  little  finger." 

She  upset  the  miniature  cup  with  her  slender  little  fingier, 
so  that  it  rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"That  is  very  energetic  advice,  indeed,"  said  Francis,  smil- 
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ingy  "  but  I  do  not  like  it.  To  upset  a  thing  that  is  not  well 
done  is  no  way  of  improving  it." 

'*  Yes,  your  majesty,  to  destroy  what  is  not  well  done  is 
paving  the  way  for  something  better,"  exclaimed  Ludovica. 
**  You  yourself  said  just  now  it  would  be  an  everlasting  dis- 
grace  for  an  emperor  to  be  unable  to  straighten  anything 
which  he  himself  made  crooked.  It  seems  to  me,  now,  an 
emperor  should  extricate  himself  from  any  position  imposing 
on  him  the  necessity  of  doing  anything  crooked  and  unworthy 
of  his  imperial  dignity.  If  such  is  his  duty  in  regard  to  a 
thing  so  insignificaut  as  a  peach-stone,  how  much  more  ur- 
gent is  this  duty,  when  there  is  at  stake  something  so  great 
and  sacred  as  the  independence  and  honor  of  your  empire  and 
policy  I " 

^'  See,  see  I "  said  the  emperor,  scratching  his  head  with 
an  expression  of  ludicrous  surprise  ;  "then  we  have  really 
got  back  from  the  peach-stone  to  political  affairs  and  the 
war^question.  Now,  this  war-question  is  a  hard  peach- 
stone  to  crack,  and  the  mere  thought  of '  it  sets  my  teeth  on 
edge." 

**  Ah,"  said  Ludovica,  "  your  teeth  are  firm  and  strong,  for 
they  are  composed  of  three  hundred  thousand  swords,  and 
thousands  of  cannon  and  muskets.  If  the  lion  is  determined 
to  use  his  teeth,  he  will  easily  succeed  in  destroying  the  were- 
wolf  ;  for  this  rapacious  and  bloodthirsty  were-wolf  iS  brave 
and  invincible  only  when  he  has  to  deal  with  lambs  ;  only  the 
feeble  and  disarmed  have  reason  to  fear  him." 

"In  speaking  of  a  were-wolf,  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  ? "  asked  the  emperor,  smiling.  "  I  must 
teil  you,  however,  that,  in  your  warlike  enthusiasm,  you  do 
him  injustice.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  brave  not  alone  when  he 
has  to  deal  with  lambs,  and  not  alone  the  feeble  and  disarmed 
have  reason  to  fear  him.  I  think  I  did  not  march  lambs 
against  him  at  Austerlitz,  but  brave  men,  who  were  not  feeble 
and  disarmed,  but  strong  and  well-armed.  Nevertheless, 
Bonaparte  overpowered  them  ;  he  gained  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz over  US,  and  we  had  to  submit  to  him,  and  accept  the  terms 
of  peace  wnich  he  imposed  on  us." 

"  Yes,  your  majesty  had  to  submit  to  him."  cried  the  em- 
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press,  ardently  ;  *^you  were  obliged  to  repair,to  the  proud 
usurper's  camp  and  beseech  him  to  grant  you  peace  ! " 

**  I  was  not  obliged  to  go  to  him,  but  I  did  so  in  order  to 
restore  peace  .to  my  people,  and  prevent  all  Austria  from 
sinking  into  ruin.  It  is  true,  it  was  a  dreadfiü  walk  for  me, 
and  wben  I  saw  tbe  Emperor  of  tbe  French  at  bis  camp-fire, 
he  became  utterly  distasteful  to  me.*  Nevertheless,  the  truth 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon is  more  than  a  were-wolf  killing  only  lambs ;  he  is  a  lion 
whose  furiousroar  causes  all  thrones  to  tremble,  and  who,  when 
he  shakes  his  mane,  shakes  all  Europe  to  its  foundations.'' 

'^  The  more  is  it  incumbent  on  us  then  to  put  an  «nd  to 
this  unnatural  state  of  afPairs,"  exclaimed  the  empress,  ve- 
hemently  ;  '^  to  strengthen  the  thrones,  and  restore  at  length 
tranquillity  to  Europe.  And  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing 
this,  my  lord  and  emperor,  and  that  is  war !  We  must  de- 
stroy  the  lion  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  peaceable 
nations.'^ 

"  But  what  if,  instead  of  destroying  the  lion,  we  should  be 
destroyed  by  him  ? "  asked  the  emperor,  with  a  shrug.  **  What 
if  the  lion  should  a  second  time  place  his  foot  on  our  neck, 
trample  us  in  the  dust,  and  dictate  to  us  again  a  disgraceful 
and  humiliating  peace  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  present  Posi- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  a  pleasant  and  honorable  one, 
and  that  I  am  anxious  to  incur  a  similar  fate  ?  No,  madame  1 1 
am  by  no  means  eager  to  wear  a  martyr's  crown  instead  of  my 
imperial  crown,  and  I  will  rather  strive  to  keep  my  crown  on 
my  head,  regardless  of  the  clamor  of  the  German  war-party. 
These  German  shriekers  are  nice  fellows.  They  refuse  to 
do  any  thing,  but  think  it  is  enough  for  them  to  cry,  *  War  ! 
war  I '  and  that  that  will  be  sufficient  to  conquer  Bonaparte. 
But,  empress,  a  great  deal  moi'e  is  required  for  that  purpose 
than  the  fanatical  war-clamor  of  the  aristocratic  saloons,  and 
the  scribblings  of  the  joumalists  and  patriotic  poets  ;  in  order 
to  attain  so  grand  an  object,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  Gter- 
many  should  rise,  take  up  arms,  and  attack  the  enemy  with 
united  forces.^' 

♦  The  emperor's  own  word».— See  "  Lebensbilder  aus  dem  Befreiungi^ 
kriege,^^  vol.  L 
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''  It  is  as  your  majesty  saya,'*  ezclaimed  Ludovica,  enthusi- 
astically  ;  *'  all  Qermany  is  ready  for  the  struggle  against  the 
enemy.  Tbe  nation  is  only  waiting  for  Austria  to  give  the 
Signal,  draw  the  sword,  and  adyance  upon  France,  when  all 
Germany  will  follow  her." 

'^  I  know  these  fine  phrases,"  said  Francis,  shrugging  his 
Shoulders  ;  "  I  hear  them  every  day  from  my  hrothers,  who 
iare  eager  for  war,  and  who  manage  to  gain  a  great  deal  of 
popularity  in  so  comf ortable  a  manner.  But  af ter  all,  they 
are  phrases  with  yery  little  sense  in  them.  For  just  teil  me, 
empress,  where  is  the  Germany  which,  you  say,  is  only  wait- 
ing for  Austria  to  give  the  signal  ?  Where  are  the  German 
armies  which,  you  say,  are  only  waiting  for  Austria  to  ad- 
yance, when  they  will  follow  her  ?  I  haye  good  sound  eye«, 
but  I  cannot  see  such  armies  any where.  I  am  quite  familiär 
with  the  geography  of  Germany,  I  know  all  the  states  that 
belong  to  it,  but  among  them  I  yainly  leok  for  those  which 
are  waiting  for  us  to  giye  such  a  signal.  Prussia  is  utterly 
powerless,  and  cannot  do  any  thing.  The  princes  of  the 
Bhenish  Confederacy,  it  is  true,  are  waiting  for  the  signal,  but 
Bonaparte  will  giye  it  to  them,  and  when  they  march,  they 
will  march  against  Austria  and  striye  to  fight  us  brayely  in 
Order  to  obtain  from  the  French  Emperor  praise,  honors,  titles, 
and  grants  of  additional  territories.  No,  no,  I  cannot  be  blind- 
ed  by  braye  words  and  bombastic  phrases  ;  I  know  that  Austria, 
in  case  a  war  should  break  out,  would  stand  all  alone,  and 
that  she  must  either  conquer  or  be  ruined.  In  1805,  "when,  in 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Austerlitz,  I  lost  half 
my  states,  I  was  not  alone,  Russia  was  my  ally.  But  Russia 
has  recently  declared  that,  in  case  a  war  should  break  out,  she 
would  not  assist  us  against  Napoleon,  but  obserye  a  strict  neu- 
trality  as  long  as  possible  ;  if  she  should,  howeyer,  be  obliged 
to  take  a  decided  stand,  she  would  be  on  the  side  of  France 
and  against  us.  Consequently,  I  am  entirely  isolated,  and 
Napoleon  has  numerous  allies." 

**  But  your  majesty  has  a  powerful  ally  in  the  uniyersal 
enthusiasm  of  the  Austrians  and  G^rmans,  in  the  uniyersal 
Indignation  of  the  nations  against  Napoleon.  You  haye  pub- 
lic opinion  on  your  side,  and  that  is  the  most  powerful  ally/' 
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*^  Ah,  let  me  alone  with  that  abomiDable  ally/'  cried  the 
emperor,  vehemenüy  ;  *'  I  do  not  want  to  hear  of  it  nor  to 
haye  anything  to  do  with  it.  Public  opinion  is  the  hobby 
which  my  brother,  the  populär  Archduke  John,  is  riding  all 
the  time  ;  but  it  will  throw  him  one  day  into  the  mire,  and 
then  he  will  find  out  what  it  really  amounts  to.  Pray,  never 
speak  to  me  again  of  public  opinion,  for  I  detest  it.  It  smells 
of  revolution  and  insurrection,  and,  like  a  patient  donkey, 
suffers  itself  to  be  led  by  whosoever  offers  it  a  thistle  as  a 
bait.  I  renounce  once  for  all  the  alliance  of  public  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  blesses  or  crucifies  me,  whether  it 
calls  me  emperor  or  blockhead.  You  see  now,  empress,  that  I 
am  entirely  isolated,  for  the  ally  which  you  offer  to  me  will 
do  me  no  good  ;  I  do  not  want  it,  and  I  have  no  other  allies. 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  arm,  in  yiew  of  the  formidable  arma- 
ments  of  France,  and  show  our  adversary  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  him,  but  am  prepared  for  every  thing.  I  therefore  put  my 
army  on  the  war  footing,  and  showed  Bonaparte  that  Austria 
is  able  to  cope  with  him,  and  that  money  and  well-disciplined 
armies  are  not  wanting  to  her.  But  just  now*I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed  any  further,  and,  unless  something  important  should 
occur,  all  this  war-clamor  and  all  importunities  will  make  no 
impression  on  me.  The  important  event  to  which  I  alluded 
would  be  Napoleon's  defeat  in  Spain,  whereby  he  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  his  armies  there.  In  that  event,  I  should 
no  longer  be  isolated,  but  Spain  would  be  my  ally,  and  I 
should  probably  declare  war.  But  if  matters  should  tum  out 
otherwise,  if  fortune  should  favor  Napoleon  there  as  every- 
where  eise,  necessity  alone  will  determine  my  course.  I  shall 
not  attack,  and  thereby  challenge  fate  of  my  own  accord ;  but 
I  shall  wait,  sword  in  band,  for  Napoleon  to  attack  me.  If  he 
does,  Gk>d  and  my  good  right  will  be  on  my  side,  and  what- 
ever  may  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  people  will  be  unable  to 
say  that  I  rashly  plunged  into  war  and  broke  the  peace.  If  we 
succumb,  it  is  the  will  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  not, 
our  fault.  And  now,  empress,"  said  the  emperor,  drawing  a 
deep  breath,  ^'  I  have  complied  with  your  wishes  and  talked  poli/- 
tics  with  yoü.  I  think  it  will  be  enough  once  for  all,  and  you 
aad  you  political  friends  will  perceive  that  you  cannot  do  any 
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thing  with  me,  and  that  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  let  me  en- 
tirely  alone  ;  for  I  am  so  stubbom  as  not  to  aliow  others  to 
lead  me,  but  pursue  my  own  course.  You  have  promised  me, 
empress,  to  be  a  faithf ul  f riend  to  me.  I  ask  you  now  to  giye 
me  a  proof  of  your  f  riendsbip.  Let  us  speak  of  sometbing 
eise  tban  politics  ;  tbat  is  all  tbat  I  ask  of  your  f riendsbip.'^ 

"  Well,  tben,  let  us  drop  the  subjeet,"  said  tbe  empress, 
witb  a  deep  sigb.  "  Your  majesty  will  be  Mnd  enough  to 
permit  me  now  to  ask  a  favor  of  you  ?  ^' 

^^Ab,  you  speak  as  if  tbere  were  anytbing  tbat  I  could 
refuse  you,"  exclaimed  tbe  emperor,  smiling. 

Ludovica  bowed  sligbtly.  "  I  pray  you,  tberefore,"  she 
Said,  ''to  be  kind  enougb  to  accompany  me  to  tbe  concert 
wbicb  is  to  be  given  at  tbe  university  ball.  Haydn^s  *  Cre- 
ation '  will  be  performed  tbere,  and  I  believe  tbe  old  maestro 
bimself  will  be  present  to  receive  tbe  bomage  of  bis  ad- 
mirers." 

''  H'm,  b'm  1  I  am  afraid  tbere  is  sometbing  eise  bebind 
it,"  said  tbe  emperor,  tbougbtfully,  "  and  tbe  audience  will 
not  content  itsel/  witb  merely  offering  bomage  to  old  Haydn. 
But  no  matter,  your  majesty  wisbes  to  go  to  tbe  concert,  and 
it  will  afPord  me  pleasure  to  accompany  my  empress." 

At  tbis  moment  tbey  heard  a  low  rap  at  tbe  door  leading 
f rom  the  emperor's  cabinet  into  the  conference-room,  where 
tbe  officers  of  tbe  private  imperial  Chancery  were  working. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  emperor.  "Come 
inl" 

The  emperor's  private  chamberlain  slipped  sof tly  through 
tbe  half-opened  door,  and,  on  beholding  the  empress,  be  stood 
still  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Never  mind,  the  empress  will  excuse  you,"  said  Francis. 
**  Just  teil  me  what  you  have  come  in  for." 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  tbe  cham'berlain,  '*  tbe  French  am- 
bassador,  Count  Andreossi,  has  just  arrived,  and  requests  your 
majesty  to  grant  bim  an  audience.  He  says  he  wisbes  to 
communicate  information  of  great  importance  to  you." 

**  Why  did  he  not  apply  to  my  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ? " 
asked  the  emperor,  indignantly. 

"  Your  majesty,  tbe  ambassador  begs  your  pardon,  but  he 
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says  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  him  express  Orders  to  en- 
deavor  if  possible  to  speak  with  your  majesty." 

^*  And  he  is  already  in  the  anteroom,  and  waits  for  an  im- 
mediate  audience  ? " 

**  Yes,  your  majesty." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  receive  him,"  said  the  emperor,  rising^. 
^  Oonduct  the  ambassador  to  the  small  audience-room. — 
Well  ?  "  asked  the  emperor,  wonderingly,  when  the  chamber- 
lain  did  not  withdraw.  '*  You  do  not  go  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
teil  me  any  thing  eise  ?  '^ 

"I  do,  your  majesty.  A  Courier  has  just  arrived  from 
Paris  with  pressing  dispatches  from  Count  Mettemich  to  your 
majesty." 

^^Ah,  that  changes  the  matter  I"  exclaimed  the  emperor. 
'^Tell  the  ambassador  that  I  can  not  reoeive  him  now,  but 
that  he  is  to  come  back  in  an  hour,  at  eleven  precisely,  when 
I  shall  be  ready  to  receiye  him.  Teil  the  Courier  to  come  to 
me  at  once." 

The  chamberlain  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  door,  and 
the  emperor  tumed  again  to  the  empress 

*'  Empress,"  he  said,  ^*  do  me  the  honor  of  permitting  me  to 
offer  you  my  arm,  and  conduct  you  back  to  your  rooms. 
You  see  I  am  a  poor,  tormented  man,  who  is  so  overwhelmed 
with  business  that  he  cannot  even  chat  an  hour  with  bis 
wife  without  being  disturbed.  Pity  me  a  little,  and  prove  it 
to  me  by  permitting  me  henceforth  to  rest  in  your  presence 
from  the  cares  of  business,  and  not  talk  politics." 

'^  The  wish  of  my  lord  and  emperor  shall  be  fulfilled,"  said 
the  empress,  moumfuUy,  taking  the  arm  which  the  emperor 
offered  to  her  to  conduct  her  back  to  her  rooms. 

Just  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  imperial  cabinet, 
and  stepped  into  the  corridor,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
chamberlain,  who  announced :  ''  The  Courier  from  Paris, 
Counsellor  von  Hudelist." 

**  All  right,  I  shall  be  back  directly  I "  exclaimed  the  em- 

pibror,  and  he  conducted  the  empress  with  a  somewhat  accel- 

erated  step  through  the  corridor.     In  front  of  the  door  at 

its  end  he  stood  still  and  bowed  to  the  empress  with  a  pleas- 

antsmile. 
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"  I  have  conducied  you  now  to  the  f rontier  of  your  realm," 
Said  Francis ;  "  permit  me,  therefore,  to  return  to  mine. 
Farewell  1  We  shdll  go  to  the  concert  to-night.  Fare- 
well  1 " 

Without  waiting  for  the  reply  of  the  empress,  he  tiirned 
and  hastily  re-entered  his  cahinet. 

Ludovica  entered  her  room  and  locked  the  door  behind 
her.  "  Closed  f orever  1 "  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  At  least  I 
shall  not  try  again  to  avail  myself  of  this  door,  and  shall  not 
expose  myself  again  to  the  sneers  of  the  emperor.  I  must, 
then,  bear  this  disgrace  ;  I  must  submit  to  being  disdained  and 

repudiated  by  my  husband  ;  I But  hush  ! "   the  empress 

interrupted  herseif,  "  this  is  no  time  for  bewailing  my  per- 
sonal fate,  for  the  fate  of  all  Austria  is  at  stake  at  this  junc- 
ture  Highly  important  events  must  have  occurred  at  Paris, 
eise  Metternich  would  not  have  sent  his  confidant  and  assist- 
ant  Hudelist,  nor  would  Andreossi  demand  an  audience  in  so 
impetuous  a  manner.  Perhaps  this  intelligence  may  at  length 
lead  to  a  decision  to-day,  or  we  may  at  least  contribute  to  such 
a  result.  I  will  write  to  the  Archduke  John,  and  ask  him  to 
see  the  emperor.  Perhaps  he  will  succeed  better  than  I  did 
in  persuading  my  husband  to  take  a  determined  stand." 

She  hastened  to  her  writing-desk,  and  penned  that  mys- 
terious  little  note  which  she  sent  to  the  Archduke  John  in  the 
book  which  she  pretended  he  had  lent  to  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COURIER  AND  THE  AMBASSADOR. 

The  emperor,  in  retuming  to  his  cabinet,  like  the  empress, 
carefully  locked  the  door  behind  him.  He  then  tumed 
hastily  to  the  Courier,  who  was  standing  near  the  opposite 
door,  and  was  just  bowing  most  ceremoniously  to  his  maj- 
esty, 

"  Hudelist,  it  is  really  you,  then  ? ''  asked  the  emperor. 
**  You  left  your  post  by  the  side  of  Metternich  without  obtain- 
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ing  my  permission  to  come  to  Vienna  ?  Cotild  you  not  find 
any  other  man  to  bring  yoür  dispatches?  I  had  commis- 
sioned  you  to  remain  always  by  the  sdde  of  Mettemich,  watch 
him  carefully,  and  inform  me  of  wbat  he  was  doing  and 
thinking." 

"  Your  majesty,  I  have  brought  my  report  with  me,"  said 
Hudelist ;  "  and  as  for  your  majesty^s  order  that  I  should 
always  remain  by  the  side  of  Count  Mettemich,  I  have  hard- 
ly  violated  it  by  coming  to  Vienna,  for  I  believe  the  Count 
will  foUow  me  in  the  course  of  a  f ew  days.  XJnless  your  maj- 
esty recalls  him  to  Vienna,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  think, 
will  expel  him  from  Paris." 

'*  You  do  not  say  so  ! "  exclaimed  Francis,  shrugging  his 
Shoulders.  '  ^^  You  think  he  will  issue  a  manifesto  against 
Mettemich,  as  he  did  against  the  Prussian  minister  Von 
Stein  ?  Well,  let  me  hear  the  news.  What  have  you  to  teU 
me?" 

"  So  many  important  things,  your  majesty,  that  the  count 
and  myself  deemed  it  expedient  to  report  to  your  majesty 
verbally,  rather  than  send  a  dispatch  which  might  give 
you  only  an  imsatisfactory  idea  of  ^^at  has  occurred. 
Hence  I  came  post-haste  to  Vienna,  and  arrived  here  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since  ;  I  pray  your  majesty  therefore  to 
pardon  me  for  appearing  before  you  in  my  travelling- 
dress." 

"  Sit  down,  you  must  be  tired,"  said  the  emperor,  good-na- 
turedly,  seating  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  pointing  to  the 
opposite  chair.     "  Now  teil  me  all  1 " 

"Your  majesty,"  said  Hudelist,  mysteriously,  while  a 
Strange  expression  of  mischievous  joy  overspread  his  ugly, 
pale  face,  "  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  retume<^  from  Spain  to 
France." 

The  Emperor  Francis  gave  a  start  and  frowned.  "  Why  ? " 
he  asked. 

'*  Because  he  intends  to  declare  war  against  Austria,"  said 
Hudelist,  whose  face  brightened  more  and  more.  '*  Because 
Napoleon  is  distrustful  of  us,  and  convinced  that  Austria  is 
intent  on  attacking  him.  Besides,  he  feit  no  longer  at  ease  in 
Spain,  and  all  sorts  of  conspiracies  had  been  entered  into  in 
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Paris,  whereby  bis  retum  might  have  been  rendered  impoflsr 
ble  if  he  had  besitated  any  longer." 

"  Who  were  the  conspirators  ? " 

"Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  tbe  dear  friends  and  obedient 
servantsof  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  knows  füll  well  what 
their  f  riendship  and  devotedness  amount  to.  Hence  he  had 
the  two  gentlemen  well  watched,  and  it  seems  bis  spies  sent 
him  coirect  reports,  for,  after  returning  from  Spain,  he  re- 
buked  them  nnmercifully  ;  he  told  them,  with  the  rage  of 
a  true  Corsican,  and  regardless  of  etiquette,  what  miserable 
fellows  they  were,  and  how  high  he  stood  above  them." 

"  And  yet  he  would  Hke  so  much  to  be  an  emperor  in  strict 
accordance  with  oourt  etiquette,"  said  the  emperor,  laughing. 
"  He  is  anzious  to  have  such  a  court  about  him  as  Louis  XTV. 
had.  But  the  lawyer's  son  always  reappears  in  the  emperor, 
and,  if  it  please  God,  He  will  one  day  deprive  him  of  all  bis 
power  and  splendor." 

"And,  if  it  please  God,  your  majesty  will  be  His  in- 
strument  in  putting  an  end  to  Napoleon's  power  and  splen- 
dor," cried  Hudelist,  with  a  smile  which  distorted  his  face 
strangely,  and  caused  two  rows  of  largeyellow  teeth  toappear 
between  the  pale  lips  of  his  enormous  mouth.  "It  is  true 
he  Stands  firm  as  yet,  and  rebukes  his  ministers  as  Nero  did 
his  freedmen.  Talleyrand  was  still  thunderstruck  at  what  the 
emperor  had  told  him,  when  he  had  an  interview  with  Count 
Mettemich  and  myself  in  Fouche's  green-house.  To  be  sure, 
the  phrases  which  he  repeated  to  us  were  well  calculated  to 
make  even  the  blood  of  a  patient  minister  boil.  Napoleon 
sent  f or  the  two  ministers  immediately  after  his  arrival ;  when 
they  came  to  him,  he  let  them  stand  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet 
like  humble  suppliants,  and,  running  up  and  down  before 
them,  and  casting  fiery  glances  of  anger  upon  them,  he  up' 
braided  them  with  their  conduct,  and  told  them  he  was  aware 
of  all  their  intrigues,  and  knew  that  they  were  conspiring 
with  Austria,  Spain,  and,  through  Spaln,  wiÜi  England.  Then 
he  suddenly  stood  still  in  front  of  them,  his  hands  folded  on 
his  back,  and  his  glances  would  have  crushed  the  two  minis- 
ters if  they  had  not  had  such  a  thick  skin  *  You  are  impudent 
enough  to  conspire  against  me  I '  he  shouted,  in  a  thimdering 
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Yoice.  *  To  whom  are  you  indebted  for  every  thing — for  your 
honors,  rank,  and  wealth  ?  To  me  alone  I  How  can  you  pre- 
serve  them  ?  By  me  alone  !  Look  backward,  examine  your 
past.  If  the  Bourbons  had  reascended  the  throne,  both  of  you 
would  haye  been  hanged  as  re^cides  and  traitors.  And  you 
plot  against  me  ?  You  must  be  as  stupid  as  you  are  ungrate- 
ful,  if  you  belieye  that  anybody  eise  could  promote  your  in- 
terest  as  well  as  I  have  done.  Had  another  revolution 
broken  out,  on  whatever  side  you  might  have  placed  your- 
selves,  you  would  certainly  have  been  the  fii*st  to  be  crushed 
byit.'"* 

**  That  is  very  plain  talk,  indeed,^'  sai^  Francis,  laughing. 
••  But  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  have  sound  stomachs  ;  they  will 
digest  it,  and  not  get  cong^estions  in  consequence  of  it  pro- 
vided  the  emperor  does  not  pimish  them  in  a  difPerent  man- 
ner." 

'*  For  the  time  being,  he  only  punished  Talleyrand,  whom 
he  deprived  of  the  position  and  salary  of  lord  chamberlain. 
Fouche  remained  police  minister,  but  both  are  closely  watched 
by  Napoleon's  secret  police.  Nevertheless,  they  succeeded  in 
holding  a  few  unobserved  interviews  with  us.  Count  Metter- 
nich  leamed  also  from  another  very  well-informed  quarter. 
many  accurate  details  regarding  the  plans  and  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  well-inforraed  quarter  do 
you  ref er  to  ? "  asked  the  emperor. 

**Your  majesty,"  said  Hudelist,  with  a  signiiicant  grin, 
**  Gount  Mettemich  is  a  very  fine-looking  man  ;  now,  Queen 
Caroline  of  Naples,  Murat's  wife,  and  Napoleon  ^s  favorite  sis- 
ter,  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  manly  beauty,  and  she  ac- 
cepted  with  evident  satisfaction  the  homage  which  the  count 
offered  to  her.  For  the  rest,  Napoleon  winked  at  and  encour- 
aged  this  flirtation  ;  for,  previous  to  bis  departure  for  Spain, 
he  said  to  bis  sister  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  some  of 
our  f  riends,  *  AmiMez-nous  ce  niais,  Monsieur  de  Mettemich. 
Nöua  en  avona  beaoin   ä  present !  ^ '^^  \    Madame   Caroline 

*  Napoleon's  own  words.— See  Schlosser,  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," vol.  viii.,  p.  488. 

t  Honuayr,  ^  The  Emperor  FranoiB  and  Mettemich,  a  Fragment,  p.  55. 
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Murat  told  Count  Mettemich,  f  or  instance,  that  it  is  the  Eings 
of  Bavaria  and  Würtemburg  that  keep  their  spies  for  Napo- 
leon here  in  Yienna,  and  that  they  urged  Napoleon  vehemenüy 
to  retum  from  Spain  in  order  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 
And  Napoleon  is  determined  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
He  traveUed  with  extraordinary  expedition  from  Madrid  to 
Paris,  stopping  only  at  Yalladolid,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
for  two  days  with  Maret,  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
dispatched  eighty-four  messages  in  different  directions,  with 
Orders  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Grermany,  and  call  out  the 
füll  contingents  of  the  Bhenish  Conf ederacy .  His  own  troope 
and  these  G^erman  Contingents  are  to  form  an  army  to  which 
he  intend?  to  give  the  name  of  '  the  German  Army  of  the  Em* 
peror  Napoleon.^  Although  Count  Mettemich  was  aware  of 
all  this,  he  hastened  to  attend  the  great  reception  which  took 
place  at  the  Tuileries  after  Napoleon^s  retum,  in  order  to  as- 
sure  him  again  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  imperial 
court  of  Austria.  But  Napoleon  gave  him  no  time  for  that. 
He  came  to  meet  him  with  a  furious  gesture,  and  shouted  to 
him  in  a  thundering  voice  :  *  Well,  M.  de  Mettemich  1  here  is 
fine  news  from  Vienna.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Have 
they  heen  stung  by  scorpions  ?  Who  threatens  you  ?  What 
would  you  he  at  ?  Do  you  intend  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  World  and  plunge  Europe  into  numberless  calamities  ?  As 
long  as  I  had  my  army  in  Germany,  you  conceived  no  disquie- 
tude  for  your  existence  ;  hut  the  moment  it  is  transferred  to 
Spain,  you  consider  yourselves  endangered  I  What  can  he  the 
end  of  these  things  ?  What,  but  that  I  must  arm  as  you  arm, 
for  at  length  I  am  seriously  menaced  ;  I  am  rightly  punished 
for  my  former  caution."  * 

"  What  an  impudent  fellow  I "  murmured  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  himself.    "  And  Mettemich  ?    What  did  he  re- 

ply  ? " 

"Nothing  at  all,  your  majesty.  He  withdrew,  i'etumed 
immediately  to  the  legation,  and  I  set  out  that  very  night  to 
convey  this  intelligence  to  your  majesty.  Your  majesty,  we 
can  no  longer  doubt  that  Napoleon  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
msge  war  against  Austria.    His  exasperation  has  risen  to  the 

♦  Napoleon*»  own  words. — See  Sohloaser,  vol.  vU.,  p.  490. 
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higbest  pitch,  and  the  events  in  Spain  have  still  more  in- 
flamed  bis  rage  and  vindictiveness." 

"''  Then  he  is  unsuccessful  in  Spain  ? "  asked  the  emperor, 
whose  eyes  brightened.  ' 

"  Spain  is  still  bidding  bim  defiance,  and  fighting  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  heroic  people  who  will  suffer  death  rather 
than  be  subjugated  by  a  tyrant.  She  will  never  accept  King 
Joseph,  whom  Napoleon  forced  upon  her  ;  and  as  they  see 
themselves  deserted  and  given  up  by  their  royal  family,  the 
Spanish  patriots  tiu*n  their  eyes  toward  Austria,  and  are  ready 
to  proclaim  one  of  your  majesty's  brothers  Mng  of  Spain,  if 
your  majesty  would  send  him  to  them  with  an  auxiliary 
army." 

"  That  would  be  a  nice  thingl "  cried  the  emperor,  angrily. 
"  Not  another  word  about  it !  If  my  brothers  should  hear  it, 
their  heads  would  be  immediately  on  Are,  f or  they  are  veryam- 
bitious;  hence,  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  not  leam 
anything  of  these  chdteaux  en  Espagne,  Teil  me  rather  how 
it  looks  in  France.  Are  the  French  still  satisfied  with  their 
emperor  by  the  grace  of  the  people  ! " 

"  They  are  not,  your  majesty.  Let  me  teil  you  that  not  only 
Napoleon's  own  officers,  bis  marshals  and  ministers,  are  dissat- 
isfied  with  him ;  but  the  whole  people,  those  who  possess 
money  as  well  as  those  who  own  no  other  property  than  their 
lives,  are  murmuring  against  the  empei*or.  He  robs  the  mon- 
eyed  men  of  their  property  by  heavy  taxes  and  duties,  and 
those  who  have  nothing  but  their  liyes  he  threatens  with  death 
by  f orcing  muskets  into  their  hands,  and  compelling  them  to  do 
military  Service.  Another  conscription  has  been  ordered,  and 
aß  the  Population  of  France  is  decreasing,  youthsfrom  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  old  have  to  be  enrolled.  France  is  tired  of 
these  everlasting  wars,  and  she  curses  Napoleon's  insatiable 
bloodthirstiness  no  longer  in  secret  only,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  emperor  from  time  to  time." 

"  And  the  army  ? " 

"  The  army  is  a  part  ot  France,  and  feels  like  the  rest  of  the 
French  people.  The  marshals  are  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, and  some  of  them  hate  Napoleon,  who  never  gives  them 
time  to  repose  on  their  laureis  and  enjoy  the  richeswhich  they 
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have  obtained  during  their  campaigns.  The  army  is  a  perf ect 
hotb^  of  conspiracies  ^d  secret  societies,  some  of  which  are  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  republic,  while  others  advocate 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon,  who  is  served 
well  enough  at  least  by  his  spies,  is  aware  of  all  these  things. 
He  is  af raid  of  the  discontent  and  disobedience  of  his  marshals 
and  generals,  conspiracies  in  the  army,  the  treachery  of  his 
ministers,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  people;  and  he  fears,  be- 
sides,  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards  may  dim  his  mili- 
tary  glory;  hence,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  arousing  the 
enÜiusiasm  of  his  people  by  fresh  battles,  of  silencing  the 
malcontents  by  new  yictories,  and  of  reviying  the  heroic  spirit 
of  his  army.  He  hopes  to  gain  these  victories  in  a  war  be- 
tween  his  German  army  and  the  Austrian  forces.  He  is,  there- 
fore.  firmly  resolved  to  wage  war,  and  the  only  question  now 
is,  whether  yonr  majesty  will  anticipate  him,  or  awaita  decla- 
ration  of  war  on  his  part.  This  is  about  all  I  have  to  com- 
municate  to  your  majesty ;  the  vouchers  and  other  papers  I 
shall  have  the  honor  to  deposit  at  the  imperial  Chancery." 

The  emperor  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  into  vacancy,  deeply 
absorbed  in  his  reflections.  Hudelist  fixed  bis  small  sparkling 
eyes  on  the  bent  form  of  the  emperor;  and  as  he  contemplated 
his  care-wom,  gloomy  face,  his  flabby  features,  his  protruding 
under-lip,  his  narrow  forehead,  and  his  whole  emaciated  and 
fragile  form,  an  expression  of  scom  overspread  the  face  of 
the  counsellor;  and  his  large  mouth  and  fiashing  eyes  seemed 
to  say,  "  You  are  the  emperor,  but  I  do  not  envy  you,  for  I  am 
more  than  you  are;  I  am  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  commenced  striking  slowly,  and 
its  shrill  notes  aroused  the  emperor  from  his  contemplation. 

"  Eleven  o'clock,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  the  hour 
when  I  am  to  give  an  audience  ta  the  French  ambassador. 
Hudelist,  go  to  the  Chancery  and  wait  there  until  I  call  you. 
You  will  not  return  to  Paris  anyhow,  but  resume  your  former 
Position  in  the  Chancery  of  State.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
returned,  for  I  consider  you  a  faithful,  able,  and  reliable  man, 
with  whom  I  have  good  reason  to  be  content,  and  who,  Ihope, 
will  not  betray  my  confidence.  I  know,  Hudelist,  you  are 
ambitious,  and  would  like  to  obtain  a  distinguished  position. 
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Well,  serve  me— do  you  hear  ? — serve  none  but  me  honesÜy 
and  faithfully  ;  watch  ever3rthing  and  watch  closely  ;  never 
think  of  obtaining  the  f  riendship  and  good  graces  of  others, 
nor  seeking  for  any  othjer  protectors,  save  me;  and  I  shall 
always  be  favorably  disposed  toward  you,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  cravings  of  your  ambition  are  satisfied.  Gk>  then,  asi 
Said  before,  to  the  Chancery  of  State;  and  on  hearing  me  re- 
enter  the  room,  step  in  again.  There  are  many  other  things 
which  I  wish  to  teli  you." 

'*  I  see  through  him,"  said  Hudelist,  looking  with  a  smile 
after  the  emperor,  who  closed  the  door  of  the  cabinet  behind 
him,  to  repair  to  the  small  reception-room ;  "  yes^.I  see  through 
the  emperor.  He  is  glad  of  my  retum,  for  I  am  a  good  spy 
for  him  in  regard  to  the  doings  of  his  brothers,  of  whom  he  is 
jealous,  and  whom  he  hates  with  all  his  heart.  If  I  succeed 
one  day  in  communicating  to  him  things  capable  of  rendering 
the  arcbdukes  suspicious  to  him,  or  even  conyicting  them  of  a 
wrong  committed  against  him,  the  emperor  will  reward  and 
promote  me,  and,  as  he  says,  satisf y  the  cravings  of  my  ambi- 
tion. Well,  well,  we  shall  see.  If  you  watch  a  man  very 
closely  and  are  really  intent  on  spying  out  something  sus- 
picious in  his  conduct,  you  will  in  the  end  surely  find  some 
litÜe  hook  or  other  by  which  you  may  hold  him,  and  whidiyou 
may  gradually  hammer  out  and  extend  until  it  becomes  large 
enough  to  hang  the  whole  man  on  it.  In  the  fiirst  place,  I 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Archduke  John,  for  his 
brother  is  particularly  jealous  of  and  angry  with  him.  Ah,  if  I 
could  discovery  such  a  Utile  hook  by  which  to  hold  him,  the 
emperor  would  reward  my  zeal  with  money,  honors,  and 
Orders,  and  he  would  henceforward  repose  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  my  fidelity.  Well,  I  shaU  think  of  it;  the  idea 
is  a  good  oiie,  and  worthy  of  being  matured.  I  shall  form  a 
scheme  to  make  the  good  and  munificent  Archduke  John  the 
ladder  by  which  I  shall  rise.  I  must  conquer,  and  if  I  can  do 
it  only  by  pulling  doivn  others,  it  is  the  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion  for  me  not  to  shrink  from  the  task.  I  will  now  go  to  the 
Chancery  and  wait  there  for  the  emperor's  retum.  Ah,  how 
his  old  limbs  trembled  when  he  heard  of  Napoleon's  retum. 
How  hard  and  unpleasant  it  was  for  him  to  swallow  the  bad 
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news  which  I  communicated  to  him  I  There  is  no  more  inter- 
esting  spectacle  than  that  presented  by  a  human  face  passing 
through  all  the  yarious  stages  of  excitement,  and  inyoluntarily 
performing  in  its  features  the  fiye  acts  of  a  tragedy.  And  all 
the  better  when  this  human  face  is  that  of  an  emperor.  Dur- 
ing  my  whole  journey  from  Paris  to  Vienna  I  was  en joying, 
by  anticipation,  the  moment  when  I  should  deliver  this  Pan- 
dora's  box  to  the  emperor.  He  is  opposed  to  war,  and  must 
nevertheless  wage  it;  that  is  the  best  part  of  the  joke.  Aha! 
it  is  a  fine  sight  to  behold  the  gods  of  this  earth  a  prey  to  such 
human  embarrassments !  I  feit  like  bursting  into  loud  laugh- 
ter  at  the  woe-begone  appearance  of  the  emperor.  But  hush, 
hush  I  I  will  go  to  the  Chancery  until  he  retums." 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  had  repaired  to  the  small 
reception-room,  where  Count  Andreossi,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor,  was  already  waiting  for  him. 

Francis  responded  to  the  respectful  greeting  of  the  am- 
bassador  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  nod,  and  strode,  with  head 
erect,  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  There  he  stood  still,  and 
Casting  a  stem  and  almost  defiant  glance  on  the  ambassador, 
he  Said  in  a  cold,  dignified  tone :  '^  Tou  requested  an  audience 
of  me  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  I  granted  it  to  prove  to 
you  my  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  France.  Now  speak; 
What  has  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
say  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ? " 

*'  Your  majesty,  I  have  to  present  to  you,  in  the  first  place, 
the  respects  of  my  master,  who  has  retumed  from  Spain  to 
Paris." 

Francis  nodded  bis  head  slowly.    "  What  next  ? "  he  asked. 

**  Next,  my  sovereign  has  charged  me  with  a  very  difficult 
commission,  for  the  execution  of  which  I  must  first,  andabove^ 
all  things,  heg  your  majesty's  pardon." 

*'  You  are  your  master's  servant,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  obey 
him,"  said  the  emperor,  dryly.  "Say,  therefore,  what  he 
ordered  you  to  teil  me."   ' 

"  Well,  then,  as  your  majesty  has  granted  me  permission, 
I  will  say  that  my  master,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  has 
taken  deep  umbrage  at  the  hostile  course  which  Austria  has  of 
late  pursued  toward  him." 
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*^  And  what  is  it  that  your  emperor  complains  of  ?^'  asked 
the  emperor,  with  perfect  composure. 

^^  In  the  ürst  plaöe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  taken  deep 
umbrage  at  Austria's  still  hesitating  to  recognize  King  Joseph 
as  King  of  Spain,  and  to  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  his 
court." 

'*  I  did  not  know  where  to  send  my  ambassador,  and  where 
he  would  und  M.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
time  being — whether  at  Madrid  or  at  Saragossa;  in  the  camp, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  flight.  Hence  I  did  not  send  an 
ambassador  to  his  court.  So  soon  as  the  Spanish  nation  is 
able  to  inform  me  where  I  may  look  for  the  king  it  has  elected 
and-recognized,  I  shall  immediately  dispatch  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  this  court.    State  that  to  your  monarch."        / 

'^  Next,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  complains  bit- 
terly  that  Austria,  instead  of  being  intent  on  maintaining 
f riendly  relations  with  Erance,  has  left  nothing  undone  to 
reconcile  the  enemies  of  France  who  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  to  restore  peace  between  them ;  and  that  Austria, 
by  her  incessant  efforts,  has  really  succeeded  now  in  bringing 
about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  England.  Now, 
my  master  the  emperor  must  look  upon  this  as  a  hostile  act 
on  the  part  of  Austria  against  France;  for  to  reconcile  Eng> 
land  with  Turkey  is  equiyalent  to  setting  France  at  variance 
with  Turkey^  or  at  least  neutralizing  entirely  her  influence 
over  the  Sublime  Porte." 

*'  Turkey  is  my  immediate  neighbor,  and  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant  to  Austria  that  there  should  be  no  war-troubles  and  dis- 
turbances  on  all  her  frontiers.  Every  independent  state  should 
be  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  own  policy ;  and  while  this  policy 
does  not  assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward  other  independent 
states,  no  one  can  take  umbrage  at  it.  Are  you  through  with 
your  grievances  ? " 

**No,  your  majesty,"  said  Andreossi,  almost  moumfully. 
"  The  worst  and  most  unpleasant  part  remains  to  be  told;  but, 
as  your  majesty  was  gracious  enough  to  say,  I  must  obey  the 
Orders  of  my  master,  and  it  is  his  will  that  I  shall  now  com- 
mimicate  to  your  majesty  the  emperor's  views  in  his  own 
words.    It  has  given  g^eat  offence  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
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that  Austria  should  place  herseif  in  a  posture  of  open  hostility 
against  France,  when  France  bas  given  her  so  many  proofs  of 
her  forbearance,  and  has  hitherto  always  spared  Austria,  not- 
withstanding  the  numerous  acts  of  duplicity  and  evident  hos- 
tility  of  the  Austrian  court.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  inf orms 
your  majesty  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Austria,  but  that  he  thinks  your  majesty  is  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  them  into  effect.  He  requests  your  majesty 
never  to  f orget  the  magnanimity  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon manifested  toward  you  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  instructed  me  to  remind  you  of 
the  fact,  well  known  to  you,  that  you  can  confide  in  his  gen- 
erosity,  and  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  observe  the  treaties. 
Naples,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  would  stand  erect,  yet,  if  their 
rulers  had  relied  on  their  own  sagacity,  and  not  listened  to 
the  fatal  advice  of  their  ministers,  or  even  of  courtiers,  women, 
and  ambitious  young  princes.  His  majesty  beseeches  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  not  to  listen  to  such  insidious  advice,  nor  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  war-party,  which  is  intent  only  on 
gratifying  its  passionate  ambition,  and  whose  eyes  ref use  to 
see  that  it  is  driving  Ausnria  toward  the  brink  of  an  abyss 
where  she  must  perish,  as  did  Prussia,  Naples,  and  Spain.""" 

**  It  is  very  kind  in  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
give  me  such  friendly  advice/'  said  the  Emperor  Francis, 
smiling.  '*  But  I  heg  his  majesty  to  believe  that,  in  accord- 
ance  with  his  wishes,  I  rely  only  on  my  own  individual  saga- 
city; that  I  am  infiuenced  by  no  party,  no  person,  but  am 
accustomed  to  direct  myself  the  afPairs  of  my  country  and  the 
administration  of  my  empire,  and  not  to  listen  to  any  insinua- 
tions,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come.  I  request  you 
to  repeat  these  words  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
with  the  same  accuracy  with  which  you  communicated  his 
message  to  me.  And  now,  Count  Andr^ossi,  I  believe  you 
have  communicated  to  me  all  that  your  master  instructed  you 
to  say  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,  I  am  instructed  last  to  demand 
in  the  emperor's  name  an  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  formidable  armaments  of  Austria,  the  Organization  of  the 

♦  Hormayr,  "  Allgemeine  Geschichte,*'  vol.  iii.,  p.  205. 
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militia,  and  the  arming  of  the  fortresses  on  the  f rontiers,  and 
to  inquire  against  whom  these  measures  are  directed.  The 
emperor  implores  your  majesty  to  put  a  stop  to  these  useless 
and  hurtf  ul  demonstrations,  and  orders  me  expressly  to  state 
that,  if  Austria  does  not  stop  her  armaments  and  adopt  meas- 
ures of  an  opposite  character,  war  will  be  inevitable."  ♦ 

^*  In  that  case,  Mr.  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
war  is  inevitable,"  cried  Francis,  who  now  dropped  the  mask 
of  eold  indifPerence,  and  allowed  his  face  to  betray  the  agita- 
tion  and  rage  Alling  his  bosom,  by  his  quivenng  features, 
flashing  eyes,  and  clouded  brow.  ^^  I  have  calmly  listened  to 
you,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice ;  "  I  have  received  with  silent 
composure  all  the  arrogant  phrases  which  you  have  ventured 
to  utter  here  in  the  name  of  your  emperor.  I  look  on  them  as 
one  of  the  famous  proud  bulletins  for  which  your  emperor  is 
noted,  and  to  whose  overbearing  and  grandiloquent  language 
all  Europe  is  accustomed.  But  it  is  well  known  too  that  these 
bulletins  are  not  exactly  modeis  of  veraeity,  but  sometimes  the 
very  reverse  of  it.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  your  emperor's 
assertion  that  he  obseryes  the  treaties,  and  that  he  gave  me 
proofs  of  his  magnanimity  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  No, 
the  emperor  did  no  such  thing;  he  made  me,  on  the  contrary, 
feel  the  füll  weight  of  his  momentary  superiority.  He  was 
my  enemy,  and  treated  me  as  an  enemy,  without  magnanimity, 
which,  for  the  rest,  I  did  not  claim  at  the  time.  But  he  has 
proved  to  me,  too,  that  he  does  not  obserye  the  niost  sacred 
treaties.  He  yiolated  every  section  of  the  peace  of  Presburg; 
he  did  not  respect  the  f  rontiers  as  stipulated  in  that  treaty ;  he 
f orced  me,  in'  direct  violation  of  the  treaties,  to  allow  him  the 
permanent  use  of  certain  military  roads  within  the  boundaries 
of  my  empire;  he  hurled  from  their  thrones  dynasties  which 
were  related  to  me,  and  whose  ezistence  I  had  guaranteed;  he 
deprived,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  beloved  and 
universally  respected  head  of  Christendom  of  his  throne,  and 
subjected  him  to  a  most  disgraceful  imprisonment;  he  exerted 
on  all  seas  the  most  arbitrary  pressure  on  the  Austrian  fiaag. 
And  now,  after  all  this  has  happened,  after  Austria  has  endured 

*  Napoleon^s  own  words.— See  **  Lebeiubilder,'*  vol.  ü,  and  Hormayr, "  AU* 
gemeine  Geschichte,"  voL  iii. 
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all  these  wrongs  so  long  and  silently,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
undertakes  even  to  meddle  with  the  internal  adminigtration  of 
my  empire,  and  forbids  me  what  he,  ever  since  his  accession, 
has  incessantly  done,  to  wit:  to  mobilize  my  army,  levy  con- 
scripts  for  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  reserves,  and  arm  the 
fortresses.  He  asks  me  to  put  a  stop  to  my  armaments;  eise, 
he  says,  war  will  be  inevitable.  Well,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  do 
not  care  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  looks  at  the  matter  in  that 
light  and  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  preyent  him  from  so  doing, 
for  I  shall  not  stop,  but  continue  my  preparations.  I  called 
out  the  militia,  just  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French  constantly 
calls  new  levies  of  conscripts  into  immediate  activity;  and  if 
war  should  be  inevitable  in  consequence  thereof ,  I  shall  bear 
what  is  inevitable  with  flrmness  and  composure.'' 

"  Your  majesty,  is  this  your  irrevocable  resolution  ?"  asked 
Andreossi.  "  Is  this  the  answer  that  I  am  to  send  to  my  mas- 
ter,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ?" 

**  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  convey  this  answer  in 
person  to  your  emperor,"  said  Francis,  calmly.  '*  As  no  one 
has  witnessed  our  interview,  only  you  yourself  csan  repeat  my 
words  with  perf ect  accuracy ;  and  it  is  theref ore  best  for  you 
to  set  out  this  very  day  for  Paris." 

"  That  is  to  say,  your  majesty  gives  me  my  passports,  and 
war  will  immediately  break  out  between  France  and  Aus- 
trial"  sighed  Andreossi.  '*Your  majesty  should  graciously 
consider — " 

**  I  have  considered  every  thing,"  interrupted  Francis,  vehe- 
mently,  "  and  I  request  you  not  to  speak  to  me  again  in  the 
style  of  your  French  bulletins.  I  will  hear  the  buUetins  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  battle  rather  than  in  my 
cabinet.  Set  out,  therefore,  for  Paris,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and 
repeat  to  the  emperor  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"I  will  comply  with  your  majesty's  orders,"  said  An- 
dreossi, with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  will  set  out,  but  I  shall  leave  the 
members  of  my  legation  here  as  yet,  for  I  do  not  yet  give  up 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  two  courts  to  avoid  ä 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  spare  such  a  calamity  to  two  coun- 
tries  that  have  such  good  reasons  to  love  each  other." 

^'Let  US  quietly  await  the  course  of  events,"  replied  the 
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emperor.  "Farewell,  Count  Andr^ossi.  If  you  will  accept 
my  advice,  you  will  sei  out  this  very  day;  for  so  soon  as  my 
dear  Yieunese  leam  that  war  is  to  break  out  in  eamest,  they 
will  probably  give*  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  the  most  tu- 
multuous  and  rapturous  demonstrations,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  witness  them.  Farewell, 
sir!" 

He  waved  bis  band  toward  tbe  ambassador,  bent  bis  bead 
slowly  and  baugbtily,  and  left  tbe  reception-room  witbout 
youcbsafing  anotiier  glance  to  Count  Andreossi. 

'^  Now  my  brotbers  will  be  in  ecstasies,''  said  tbe  emperor 
to  bimself,  slowly  Walking  up  and  down,  bis  bands  folded  on 
bis  back,  in  tbe  sitting-room  adjoining  tbe  reception-room. 
'^  Tbey  will  be  angry,  tbougb,  because  I  did  not  consult  tbem, 
and  decided  tbe  wbole  affair  witbout  listening  to  tbeir  wis- 
dom." 

"Tour  majesty,"  said  a  footman,  wbo  entered  tbe  room 
at  tbis  moment,  *^  tbeir  imperial  bigbnesses,  tbe  Arcbdukes 
Cbarles  and  Jobn,  request  an  audience  of  your  majesty." 

"Tbey  are  welcome,"  said  tbe  emperor,  wbose  features 
were  lit  up  by  a  faint  smile.    ^'  Sbow  my  brotbers  in." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EMPEBOR  AKD   HIS  BROTHERS. 

A  FEW  minutes  afterward  tbe  two  arcbdukes  entered  tbe 
room  of  tbe  emperor,  wbo  slowly  went  some  steps  to  meet 
tbem,  and  greeted  tbem  witb  a  grave,  cold  glance. 

"  Wby,  tbis  is  a  rare  spectacle,"  said  Francis,  sneeringly, 
^'  to  see  my  brotbers  side  by  side  in  sucb  beautiful  barmony. 
In  trutb,  it  was  only  wanting  to  me  tbat  even  you  two  sbould 
be  of  tbe  same  opinion,  and  come  to  me  for  tbe  purpose  of 
iuviting  me,  as  Scbiller  says,  to  be  tbe  tbird  in  your  league." 

"  Tour  majesty  would  always  be  tbe  first  in  tbis  league," 
Bald  tbe  Arcbduke  Jobn,  in  bis  clear,  ringing  voice ;  "  my 
brotber  would  be  tbe  second,  and  I  only  tbe  tbird." 
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*^  See,  see,  my  brother  is  very  modest  and  humble  to-day," 
Said  Francis,  smiling.  *^  This  means  doubtless  that  you  have 
come  to  ask  a  favor  of  me,  and  that,  by  your  kindness  and 
devotedness,  you  wish  to  induce  me  to  comply  with  youp  re- 
quest,  as  a  dog  is  deooyed  with  cake&  and  sweets  by  the  thief 
who  intends  to  steal  something  from  the  dog's  master." 

"  Oh,  your  majesty,  we  do  not  intend  to  steal  any  thing 
from  our  master ! "  exclaimed  John,  laughing.  "  But  there  is 
really  an  attack  to  be  made  on  our  master^s  property;  only  he 
who  intends  to  make  it  does  not  decoy  us  with  cakes  and 
sweets,  but  assails  us  with  the  sword  and  coarse  invectives." 

**  It  was  very  shrewd  in  you  to  mention  at  once  the  subject 
on  which  you  wished  to  speak  with  me,''  said  the  emperor, 
with  a  slight  sneer.  '^  But  permit  me  first  to  say  a  word  to  my 
brother  Charles  there,  and  bid  welcome  to  his  imperial  high- 
ness,  the  illustrious  captain,  the  generalissimo  of  our  army, 
the  hope  and  consolation  of  Austria.'' 

'*Your  majesty  wishes  to  mock  me,"  said  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  a  mournf ul  voice. 

"  I  repeat  only  what  I  read  every  day  in  the  newspapers^ 
and  what  the  dear  Viennese  are  singing  and  shouting  in  every 
Street  1 "  exclaimed  the  emperor.  "  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  brother, 
you  must  consent  to  be  the  hope  and  consolation  of  Austria, 
and  to  be  praised  as  the  august  and  invincible  hero  of  our  im- 
mediate  future." 

So  saying,  the  emperor  gazed  with  a  long  and  searching 
look  at  his  brother's  form,  and  a  scomful  expression  over- 
spread  his  features. 

Indeed,  the  epithets  which  the  emperor  had  applied  to  his 
brother  corresponded  but  little  to  the  appearance  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.  His  small,  bent  form,  with  its  weak,  shriyelled 
limbs,  was  not  the  form  of  a  hero  ;  his  pale,  wan  face,  with 
the  hoUow  cheeks  ;  the  dim  eyes  deeply  imb^ded  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  clouded  brow,  on  which  thin  tufts  of  hair 
hung  down,  was  not  the  face  of  a  hold  captain,  confident  of 
achieving  brilliant  triumphs  by  his  heroic  deeds,  and  desery- 
ing  of  the  name  of  the  hope  and  consolation  of  Austria.  But 
the  Austrians  did  call  him  by  that  name,  and  the  glory  of  his 
military  achiayements,  which  filled  not  only  Austria  but  the 
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whole  of  G^rxuany,  caused  them  really  to  build  their  hopes  on 
the  Archduke  Charles,  despite  his  very  feeble  health.  The 
ßmperor  Francis  was  aware  of  this  ;  he  knew  that  the  Arch- 
dukes Charles  and  John  were  by  far  more  populär  than  he 
was  ;  hence  he  was  jealous  of  and  angry  with  them— nay,  he 
almost  hated  them. 

^*  Tou  look  very  pale  and  sick  to-day,  my  dear  Archduke 
Charles,"  said  the  emperor,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
had  contemplated  the  archduke  with  a  searching  expression. 

**I  am  very  feeble  and  unwell,  your  majesty,"  sighed 
Charles  ;  '*  and  but  for  the  special  request  of  my  brother,  the 
Archduke  John,  I  ahould  not  have  dared  to  come  here  this 
moming.  However,  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  do  but  little  to 
oomply  with  his  wishes,  and  that  my  brother  John  will  soon 
think  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  not  to  ask  me  to  ac- 
Company  him  to  your  majesty." 

"Ah,  then,  you  are  after  all  not  so  harmonious  as  I 
thought  when  I  saw  you  entering  here  together  I  '*  exclaimed 
the  emperor,  laughing.  '^  There  are  still  difiPerences  of  opin- 
ion,  then^  between  the  two  pillars  of  my  throne,  and  were  I 
to  lean  on  pne,  the  other  would  totter  and  give  way.  Well, 
what  do  you  want  ?    What  brought  you  here  ? " 

'^Tour  majesty,  only  the  intense  desire  to  dedicate  our 
Services  to  Austria  and  our  emperor  I "  exclaimed  John,  en- 
thuaiastically.  **  We  wished  to  implore  your  majesty  to  utter 
at  length  the  word  that  will  deliver  Austria  and  all  Germany. 
Tour  majesty,  this  hesitation  and  silence  rests  like  a  night- 
mare  on  every  heart  and  every  bosom ;  all  eyes  are  fixed 
hopefully  on  your  majesty.  Oh,  my  lord  and  emperor,  one 
word  from  your  lips,  and  this  nightmare  will  disappear  ;  all 
hearts  will  rejoice  in  blissful  ecstasy,  and  every  bosom  will 
ezpand  and  breathe  more  freely  when  your  majesty  shall 
utter  this  word  :  *  Warl  warl'  We  hold  the  sword  in  our 
hands ;  let  the  will  of  my  august  emperor  give  us  the  right 
now  to  draw  the  sword  against  him  who,  for  years  past,  has 
Bwept  like  a  destructive  hurricane  through  all  G«rmany,  all 
Europe,  and  who  tramples  alike  on  prinoes  and  peoples,  on 
liberty  and  law.    Tour  majesty,  in  the  name  of  your  people, 

in  the  name  of  all  Qerman  paMots,  I  bend  my  knees  here  be- 
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f ore  my  lord  and  emperor,  and  thus,  kneeling  and  füll  of  rey- 
erence,  I  implore  your  majesty  to  let  the  hour  of  deliverance 
strike  at  length  ;  let  us,  with  joyful  coura^,  expel  the  enemy 
who  has  already  so  long  been  threatening  our  frontiers  wiüi 
defiant  arrogance  :  let  us  take  the  field  against  the  impudent 
usurper,  and  wrest  from  him  the  laurels  which  he  gained  at 
Austerlitz,  and  of  which  he  is  so  proud.  Tour  majesty,  your 
people  are  filled  with  warlike  ardor ;  your  faithful  l^rolese 
are  waiting  only  f  or  a  signal  to  break  their  chains  and  rise 
for  their  beloved  emperor.  Your  Italian  provinces  are  long- 
ing  for  the  day  when  war  shall  break  out,  in  order  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  tyrant  who  promised  them  liberty  and 
brought  them  only  ßlavery.  The  hour  of  retribution  has 
come  for  Napoleon  ;  may  your  majesty  consult  our  best  inter- 
ests  by  saying  that  we  are  to  profit  by  this  hour,  and  that  war, 
a  mortal  struggle,  is  to  begin  now  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  I " 

And,  still  bending  bis  knees  before  the  emperor,  John 
looked  up  to  him  with  longing,  beseeching  eyes. 

Francis  looked  down  on  him  with  a  gloomy  air,  and  ihe 
noble  and  enthusiastic  face  of  bis  brother,  who  was  ten  years 
younger,  and  much  stronger  and  better-looking,  made  a  dis- 
agreeable  impression  on  him. 

**Rise,  brother,"  he  said,  coldly  ;  "your  knees  must  ache, 
and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  such  Üieatrical  scenes  at  all, 
and  such  fine  phrases  make  but  little  impression  on  my  cold 
and  prosy  heart.  I  am  accustomed  to  foUow  always  my  con- 
yictions,  and  when  I  adyance  a  step,  I  must  be  sure  not  to  fall 
into  an  abyss  which  some  poetical  hero  may  perhaps  haye 
merely  covered  for  me  with  his  flowery  phrases.  That  I  am 
aware  of  the  dangers  threatening  us  on  Üie  part  of  France  I 
have  proved  by  putting  the  army  on  the  war  footing,  by  in- 
trusting  you,  Archduke  John,  with  organizing  the  militia  and 
the  reserves  in  accordance  with  the  plan  you  drew  up  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  by  placing  you,  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head 
of  my  army  and  appointing  you  generaHssimo." 

"  An  honor,  your  majesty,  which  I  accepted  with  reverent 
gratitude,  although  it  almost  crushes  me  at  the  present  time," 
said  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  a  sigh.    "  Permit  me  now, 
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your  majesty,  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  lay  my  innermost 
thoughts  at  your  feet.  To  do  so,  I  accompanied  my  brother 
John  to  you.  He  said  he  would  unplore  your  majesty  once 
more  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war  no  longer,  but  utter 
at  length  the  decisive  word.  I  implored  him  not  to  do  so, 
and  not  to  force  us  to  engage  prematurely  in  a  war  that  could 
not  but  bring  the  greatest  calamities.  on  Austria.  But  my  dear 
brother  would  not  listen  to  my  remonstrances  and  prayers  ; 
he  called  me  a  secret  friend  and  admirer  of  Napoleon  ;  he  de- 
manded  that  I  should  at  least  speak  out  freely  and  openly  in 
your  majesty's  presence,  and  refute  him  if  I  could,  or  yield  to 
him  if  my  ai^uments  should  prove  untenable.  Your  majesty, 
I  have  theref  ore  complied  with  the  wishes  of  my  brother,  the 
Archduke  John  ;  I  have  come  to  you,  but  only  to  say  to  my 
lord  and  emperor  :  Tour  majesty,  I  implore  you^  in  the  name 
of  your  people  and  your  throne,  do  not  yet  unsheath  the 
sword  !  Wait  until  our  army  is  ready  f or  the  contest,  and 
imtil  our  armaments  are  completed.  Do  not  plunge  rash- 
ly  into  war,  löst  victory  escape  us.  A  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  yet  before  we  can  say  that  our  armaments  are 
completed  ;  and  only  af ter  being  fully  prepared  can  we  dare 
to  take  ihe  field  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  bis  hither- 
to  victorious  legions." 

"Ah,  do  you  hear  our  Fabius  Cunctator,  brother  John, 
the  lion-hearted  I  '^  ezclaimed  the  emperor,  sarcastically. 
"  Which  of  you  is  right,  and  whose  wise  advice  shall  I  follow 
now — I,  the  poor  emperor,  who  is  not  strong  and  sagacious 
«nough  to  be  bis  own  adviser  and  advance  a  step  without  bis 
brothers  ?  John,  the  leamed  soldier,  beseeches  me  to  declare 
war,  and  Charles,  the  intrepid  hero,  implores  me  not  to  do  so. 
What  am  I,  the  poor  emperor,  who  cannot  advise  himself ,  and 
who  receives  too  much  advice  from  others,  to  do  under  such 
circumstonces  ?    Whose  will  must  I  submit  to  ? " 

^^  Your  majesty,"  cried  John,  in  dismay, "  it  is  we  that  must 
submit ;  it  is  your  will  on  which  depends  the  decision.  I  im- 
plore your  majesty  to  declare  war,  because  I  deem  it  necessary ; 
but,  if  your  majesty  should  take  a  difPerent  resolution,  I  shall 
submit  silently  and  obediently.*' 

*^And  I,"  said  Charles,  ^'requested  you  to  postpone  the 
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declaration  of  war,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  suffi* 
ciently  prepared  f or  tbe  contest ;  but,  like  my  brother,  I  shall 
submit  silently  if  your  majesty  should  take  a  different  resolu- 
tion." 

'^  Indeed,  will  you  do  so,  archdukes  ? "  asked  the  emperor, 
in  a  scornfiü  tone.  "  Will  you  be  mindful  of  your  duties  as 
subjects,  and,  instead  of  giving  me  unneoessary  adyice,  obey 
me  silently  ? " 

Tbe  two  archdukes  bowed  to  indicate  thdr  submissiTenesg. 
The  emperor  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  proudly  raising  bis 
head,  he  looked  at  his  two  brothers  with  a  stem  and  imperious 
expression. 

^*  Let  me  teil  you,  then,  archdukes,  what  I,  your  lord  and 
emperor,  have  resolved,"  said  Francis,  stemly.  "  I  have  re- 
solyed  to  declare  war  1 " 

Two  loud  cries  resounded  with  one  accord ;  a  cry  of  joy 
burst  from  John^s  lips,  a  cry  of  dismay  from  those  of  Charles. 
Pale,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man,  the  generalissimo  ap- 
proached  the  emperor  and  held  out  his  hands'  to  him  with  a 
beseeching  expression. 

**  Your  majesty,"  he  said,  "  you  have  resolved  to  declare 
war,  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  to  commence  im- 
mediately  ? " 

^'  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  emperor,  sarcas- 
tically. 

The  Archduke  Charles  tumed  still  paler  than  before ;  a 
Strange  tremor  passed  through  his  frame,  his  head  dropped  on 
his  bosom,  and  a  deep  groan  issued  from  his  breast. 

The  Archduke  John,  forgetful  of  his  quarrel  with  his 
brother  Charles,  at  the  sight  of  the  latter's  profound  grief, 
hasikened  to  him,  and  tenderly  grasped  both  his  hands. 

''  Brother,"  he  asked,  anxiously,  '^  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are 
you  unwell  ? " 

"  I  am,"  said  Charles,  wiping  from  his  forehead  the  large 
drops  of  sweat  standing  on  it.  ^^  I  am  unwell,  but  I  must  say 
a  few  additional  words  to  the  emperor.  I  must  disclose  to 
him  a  melancholy  secret  of  which  I  heard  only  an  hour  ago. 
— ^Your  majesty,  I  implore  you  once  more,  postpone  the  war 
as  long  as  possible ;  f or—hear  my  terrible  secret— we  have 
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been  infamouslj  def rauded  by  Commissary-G^neral  von  Fass- 
bender." 

"  Your  intimate  f riend  ? ''  interposed  Ihe  emperor,  with  a 
scomful  laugh. 

*^  Yes,  my  intimate  friend,'^  exclaimed  the  archduke,  in  a 
loud,  shrill  voice ;  *^  he  deceived  me  most  shamefuUy.  AI] 
the  army  contracts  had  been  intrusted  to  hini,  and  he  assured 
me  he  had  filled  them  in  the  most  conscientious  manner. 
I  believed  him,  and  it  is  only  now  that  I  find  out  that  he  has 
sharoefully  deceived  me  and  bis  emperor.  All  bis  bills  for 
the  supplies  which  he  pretended  to  have  f urnished  are  in  my 
hands,  but  the  troops  did  not  get  the  supplies.  The  scoundrel 
sent  only  sour  flour,  bad  linen,  and  moth-eaten  uniform  cloth 
to  the  regiments,  and  yet  he  drew  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  the  füll  amount  of  bis  contracts." 

''We  shall  compel  the  thief  to  disgorge  bis  ill-gotten 
gains/'  cried  the  emperor. 

''  No,  your  majesty/'  said  Charles,  with  a  groan  ;  and  lean- 
ing  more  flrmly  on  bis  brother's  arm,  in  order  not  to  sink  to 
the  flöor,  he  added  :  ^^  no,  your  majesty,  the  criminal  is  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  your  power.  He  escaped  from  human 
justice  by  committing  suicide  an  hour  ago.  The  criminal 
has  fled  from  bis  judges,  but  bis  crimes  remain,  and  our  army 
süfPers  in  consequence  of  them.  Now  your  majesty  knows 
all,  you  will  take  back  your  word,  and  say  no  longer  that  you 
will  declare  war.  You  will  be  gracious  enough  to  give  me 
time  to  repair  the  injury  resulting  from  the  crimes  of  the 
commissary-general,  and  to  provide  the  army  with  all  that 
is  unfortunately  wanting  to  it  as  yet.'' 

'*  No,"  cri^  the  emperor  vehemently,  "  I  will  not !  I  will 
not  take  back  my  word,  and  I  had  alr^ady  made  up  my  miud 
before  you,  my  brothers,  entered  here  to  assist  me  so  generous- 
ly  by  your  wisdom..  War  will  be  declared  immediately  ;  my 
resolution  is  irrevocable.  I  have  already  informed  the  French 
ambassador  of  it,  and  ordered  bim  to  leave  Vienna  this  very 
day.  Your  wamings  come  just  as  much  too  late  as  did  John 's 
entreaties.  I  did  what  I  myself  deemed  best ;  and  I  deemed 
it  best'  to  declare  war  against  Bonaparte,  in  reply  to  bis  in- 
tolerable  arrogance.    Every  thing  is  fixed  and  settled  ;  war 
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will  commence  without  delay :  and  you,  Archduke  Charles, 
are  the  generalissimo  of  my  army.'^ 

The  Archduke  Charles  made  no  reply  ;  he  uttered  a  pain- 
f  ul  groan  and  sank  to  the  floor  hy  John's  side.  All  his  limbs 
tremhled  and  quivered  ;  his  -pale  face  hecame  distorted,  he 
clinched  his  fists,  and  his  eyes  were  glassy  as  though  he  were 
dying. 

"  He  has  one  of  his  fits,"  said  the  emperor  calmly,  looking 
down  on  his  hrother.  "  Call  his  servants  and  his  doctor, 
Archduke  John,  that  they  may  remove  the  generalissimo  to 
another  room  and  administer  medicine  to  him.*' 

John  rushed  to  the  door,  and  soon  the  servants  and  the 
physician,  who  always  aocompanied  the  Archduke  Charles, 
hastened  into  the  room.  They  lifted  with  practised  hands  the 
archduke,  who  was  still  writhing  in  convulsions,  and  carried 
him  tenderly  out  of  the  room. 

John,  who,  with  touching  solicitude,  had  remained  near 
the  sufferer,  would  have  accompanied  him  ;  but  a  word  f rom 
the  emperor  called  him  back. 

''  Stay  a  moment,  archduke,*'  said  Francis  ;  ^*  the  Archduke 
Charles  only  has  his  fits,  and  his  servants  will  take  care  of 
him.  I  have  yet  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you.  This  will 
be  a  f ormidable  war,  brother,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  it 
breaks  out  at  the  same  time  in  all  quarters  of  our  empire,  and 
that  the  people  rise  with  one  aocord  and  take  up  arms.  We 
have  made  our  preparations  every  where,  and  our  emissaries 
have  done  their  duty  ;  they  have  everywhere  enlisted  friends 
of  our  cause,  and  established  committees  which  have  made 
all  necessary  dispositions  f or  the  def ence  of  the  country.  You 
yourself  sent  your  emissary,  Baron  von  Honiiayr,  to  your 
beloved  Tyrol ;  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  he  has  already 
returned  to  Vienna." 

"  Your  majesty,  he  arrived  here  this  moming,"  said  John, 
looking  at  his  brother  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  even  ter- 
ror. 

This  did  not  escape  the  emperor,  and  a  smile  of  satisfactioH 
lit  up  his  face. 

**  You  see,  my  agents  serve  me  very  well,  and  I  am  aware 
of  all  that  is  going  on,"  said  Francis,  gravely.    *'  I  know,  too, 
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that  Baron  von  Hormayr  has  retumed  to  Vienna  not  alone, 
but  aocompanied  by  some  good  friends.  I  believe  you  did  not 
come  here  to  give  me  your  advice,  but  to  beg  permission  to  re- 
ceive  your  Tyrolese  friends  at  your  palace  to-night." 

*^  Wbat  I "'  asked  Jobn,  surprised  ;  **  your  majesty  is  aware 
oftbis,too?" 

'*  I  haye  told  you  already  tbat  my  agents  serve  me  very 
well.  Let  tbis  be  a  waming  to  you  not  to  do  or  undertake 
any  tbing  tbat  you  would  like  to  conceal  f rom  me.  I  know 
fhat  Andreas  Hofer  is  bere,  to  coneert  witb  you  some  sort  of 
plan  for  tbe  insurrection  of  tbe  Tyrol.  Ünder  tbe  present 
circumstances  I  permit  you  to  do  so,  for  it  is  really  important 
tbat  tbe  G^rman  and  Italian  Tyrol  sbould  rise  ;  and  as  we  are 
going  to  bave  war,  we  will  strive  to  recover  our  Tyrol.  But 
we  must  proceed  cautiously,  and  tbe  world  must  not  find  out 
tbat  we  instigated  tbe  Tyrolese  to  rise  in  arms.  Tbat  would 
be  setting  a  bad  example  to  tbe  otber  nations  of  our  empire. 
We  may  at  times  profit  by  populär  insurrections,  but  must  be- 
ware  of  letting  tbe  world  know  tbat  we  ourselves  brougbt 
tbem  about.  Hence,  I  do  not  want  to  know  any  tbing  of 
your  Tyrolese,  and  sbäll  not  grant  tbem  an  audience.  But  I 
permit  you  to  do  so,  and  you  may  teil  tbese  brave  Tyrolese, 
too,  tbat  I  sbould  be  glad  if  tbey  would  become  again  my  dear 
subjects."  •  . 

"  Your  majesty,"  exclaimed  Jobn,  joyously,  "  tbese  words 
of  tbeir  emperor  will  be  tbe  signal  for  tbem  to  nse  as  one 
man,  take  tbeir  rifles,  and  exx>el  tbe  Evil  One,  tbat  is  to  say, 
tbe  Bavarians." 

"  I  sball  be  glad  to  see  tbe  Tyrolese  do  so,  and,  moreover,  do 
it  in  time,"  said  tbe  emperor,  nodding  bis  bead.  ^^  Hepeat  my 
words  to  Andreas  Hofer,  brotber  Jobn,  and  pledge  bim  my 
Word  tbat,  if  we  recover  tbe  Tyrol  tbis  time,  we  sball  never 
give  it  up  again.  But  Andreas  Hofer  must  bebave  witb  great 
prudence,  and  not  sbow  bimseK  to  tbe  public  bere,  but  keep 
in  tbe  background,  tbat  tbe  police  may  wink  at  bis  presence 
in  Vienna,  and  act  as  tbougb  tbey  did  not  see  bim  and  bis 
friends.  And  now,  brotber,  farewell,  and  inquire  if  tbe  gen- 
eralissimo  bas  recovered  from  bis  fit.  It  would  be  bad,  in- 
deed,  if  tbese  fits  sbould  befall  bim  once  in  tbe  midst  of  a  bat- 
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tle.  WeU,  let  us  hope  for  the  best  for  us  all,  and  especially 
for  the  Tyrol.  You  have  now  a  great  task  before  you,  John, 
for  you  will  receive  a  command  ;  you  shall  assist  the  Tyrolese 
in  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke." 

"Oh,  my  lord  and  emperor,"  exckimed  John,  with  a  radi- 
ant  face  and  fiery  glanoe,  "  how  kind  and  gracious  you  are 
to-day  !  It  is  the  heart  of  a  brother  that  speaks  out  of  your 
mouth— of  a  brother  who  wishes  to  make  rae  happy,  and 
knows  how  to  do  so.  Yes,  send  me  with  a  coi*ps  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  Tyrolese  ;  let  me  bring  freedom  and  salvation  tof 
my  beloved  mountaineers.  That  is  a  task  which  Ulis  me  with 
boundless  ecstasy,  and  for  which  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
and  devoted  to  you,  brother.'' 

"Be  devoted  to  your  emperor,  archduke,''  said  Francis, 
smiling  ;  "  the  brothers  will  get  along  well  enough  ;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  and  public  afPairs.  Fare- 
well,  John.  But,  remember,  we  shall  meet  again  to-day,  for 
I  shall  summon  the  ministers  and  generals  to  a  consultation, 
and  you  will,  of  course,  be  present.  Once  more,  then,  fare« 
well  I" 

He  nodded  repeatedly  to  the  archduke  and  lef  t  the  room 
with  unusual  quickness.  The  emperor  walked  hastily  and 
with  a  gloomy  face  through  the  adjoining  room,  and  entered 
his  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  he  closedrather  noisily. 

"  I  am  to  let  him  bring  freedom  and  salvation  to  his  be- 
loved mountaineers,''  murmured  Francis  to  himself — "  to  hia 
mountaineers  I  I  believe  he  would  be  glad  if  they  really  were 
his,  and  if  he  could  become  King  of  the  Tyrol.  Well,  we 
shall  see.  I  have  luUed  his  suspicion  by  permitting  him  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  Tyrolese,  and  conoert  plans  with 
them.  We  shall  see  how  far  my  brother  will  go,  and  what  his 
gratitude  and  devotion  will  amount  to.  It  is  a  troublesome 
bürden  for  me  to  have  such  dangerously  ambitious  and  re- 
nowned  brothers,  against  whom  I  must  be  constantly  on  my 
guard.  I  would  I  could  pick  them  off  as  quickly  as  I  remove 
the  flies  from  this  wall." 

So  saying,  he  took  from  the  table  the  fly-flap  which  had  al- 
ways to  lie  on  it  in  readiness,  and  entered  upon  his  favorite 
amusement,  the  pursuit  of  the  flies  on  the  wall  and  f  urniture, 
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wltich  his  servants  took  good  care  not  to  drive  from  the  em- 
pei^r^s  cabinet,  because  Francis  would  never  have  pardoned 
th^m  for  spoiling  bis  sport. 

Walking  along  the  walls  with  a  rapid  step,  tbe  emperor 
commencod  killing  tbe  flies. 

**  Ha  I "  be  exclaimed,  striking  a  fly,  "  ba  !  brother  Charles, 
tbis  stroke  is  intended  for  you.  Eeally,  there  lies  tbe  fly 
writbing,  as  tbe  generalissimo  did,  on  tbe  floor.  But  be  bas 
a  toiigber  life  than  tbe  fly  ;  for  tbe  fly  will  writhe  until  it  is 
dead,  but  tbe  generalissimo  always  revives  ;  and  wben  he  bas 
no  fits,  be  is  a  very  brave  and  illustrious  man,  before  whom 
bis  emperor  must  bumbly  stand  aside.  I  cannot  take  tbe  fly- 
fiap  and  strike  his  writhing  limbs  as  I  do  tbis  miserable  fly, 
tbe  little  Arcbduke  Charles,  that  is  writhing  on  tbe  floor 
there.  So,  now  you  aj?e  dead,  confounded  little  brother 
Charles,  and  we  will  bunt  for  your  brother  John.  See,  see, 
there  be  sits  on  the  wall,  cleaning  his  wings  and  making  bim- 
seif  tidy  and  pretty.  There  I  There  is  an  affectionate  blow 
from  your  imperial  brother,  and  you  are  done  for.  Now  you 
will  never  fly  to  your  mountaineers  and  bring  them  freedom 
and  salvation.  You  will,  on  the  contrary,  stick  to  the  wall  of 
your  emperor's  room,  and  learn  that  your  brother  is  your 
master.  Why,  this  is  most  amusing  sport  to  day  1  I  shall 
not  stop  before  killing  a  dozen  Archdukes  Charles  and 
John  I " 

And  Francis  hunted  eagerly  on  the  walls  and  the  fumiture 
for  other  flies,  which  he  pursued  and  killed  with  his  fly-flap, 
alWays  applying  the  name  of  Charles  to  one,  and  that  of  John 
to  the  next. 

In  the  excitement  of  this  stränge  sport  he  had  not  noticed 
that,  soon  after  he  entered  the  cabinet,  the  door  had  opened, 
and  Counsellor  von  Hudelist  had  come  in.  Francis  did  not 
remember  at  that  moment  that  he  had  given  express  Orders  to 
Hudelist  to  re-enter  the  cabinet  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  em- 
peror retum  to  it ;  he  had  fixed  his  tboughts  exclusively  on 
the  cruel  pleasure  of  killing  the  flies  Charles  and  John,  and 
Hudelist  took  good  care  not  to  disturb  him  in  this  pleasant 
pastime.  He  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  close  to  the  door  ; 
bis  small,  flasbing  eyes  foUowed  every  motion  of  the  emperor 
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with  rapt  attention,  and  whenever  Francis,  on  killing  a  fly, 
pronounced  tlie  name  of  either  of  bis  brothers  in  a  triumpbant 
tone,  a  malicious  smüe  overspread  tbe  pale  and  ugly  face  of 
tbe  counsellor. 

Now,  bowever,  Francis,  in  bunting  for  flies,  bad  arrived 
at  tbe  e^ctreme  end  of  tbe  room.  XJntil  tben,  bis  back  bad 
been  tumed  to  Hudelist.  If  be  sbould  tum  now  and  continue 
bis  sport  on  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  room,  be  would  discover 
bim,  and  be  disagreeably  surprised  at  bis  presence.  Tbere- 
fore,  before  tbe  emperor  tumed,  Hudelist  opened  once  more 
tlie  door  near  wbicb  be  was  standing,  and  closed  it  ratber 
noisily. 

Tbe  emperor  tumed  and  asked  gayly  :  "  Well,  Wbat  is  it, 
Mr.  Counsellor  ? " 

'^  Your  majesty  ordered  me  to  retum  to  tbe  cabinet  as  soon 
aa  you  sbould  be  back.^' 

"  But  I  retumed  some  time  ago,'*  said  Francis,  casting  a 
distrustful,  searcbing  glance  on  Hudelist. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,  I  believed  I  beard  you  only 
just  now  close  tbe  door,  and  bad  until  tben  vainly  waited  for 
some  sound  in  tbe  cabinet,"  replied  Hudelist,  witb  a  perfectly 
innocent  expression  of  countenance.  *^  Tbe  second  door  sepa- 
rating  tbe  conference-room  from  your  majesty's  cabinet  is  so 
beavily  lined  witb  cusbions  as  to  render  it  almost  impervious 
to  sound,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  again  for  not  baving  beard 
despite  tbe  most  eager  attention." 

Tbe  emperor's  face  bad  again  entirely  cleared  up.  "Never 
mind,"  be  said;  "I  am  glad  tbat  tbose  in  tbe  adjoining  room 
cannot  bear  wbat  is  going  on  bere.  I  like  to  bave  ears  for  all, 
but  do  not  like  anybody  to  bave  ears  for  me.  Now  let  me 
bear  wbat  you  bave  brougbt  for  me  from  Paris." 

"  Above  all  tbings,  your  majesty,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  tbe  receipt  for  making  Span 
isb  sealing-wax,  from  a  Spanisb  refugee,  wbo  was  formerly 
employed  at  tbe  royal  sealing-wax  factory  of  Madrid,  and  was 
perfectly  familiär  witb  tbe  formula  for  making  it.  Your 
majesty  knows  tbat  tbis  receipt  is  a  secret,  and  tbat  tbe  officers 
and  workmen  employed  at  tbe  factory  must  even  swear  an 
oatb  not  to  divulge  it." 
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**  And  you  obtained  the  receipt  nevertheless,  and  brought 
it  with  you  ? "  inquired  the  emperor. 

"Here  it  is,  youp  majesty." 

Francis  hastily  seized  the  paper  which  Hudelist  handed  to 
him  with  a  respectf ul  bow. 

"  See,  see,  this  is  a  very  kind  service  which  you  have  ren- 
dered  me,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  f or  it !  *'  he  exclaimed. 
**You  shall  test  the  receipt  with  me  alone;  we  will  try  it 
right  away.  But  hold  on ;  I  must  first  teil  you  some  grave 
news.  We  shall  declare  war.  I  have  already  told  the  French 
ambassador  to  leave  Vienna  to-day,  and  Mettemich  can  come 
home  too.  I  will  hold  a  Council  of  the  ministers  and  generals 
to-day.  Teil  the  functionaries  at  the  Chancery  to  inform  the 
ministers,  archdukes,  and  generals  that  I  wish  to  see  them  in 
the  conf erence-room  at  f our.  Make  haste,  and  then  come  to 
my  laboratory.    We  will  try  the  Spanish  receipt" 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PEBFORMANOE  OF  **THE  CREAHOIT.'' 

A  BmLUANT  festival  was  to  take  place  to-nightinthe  large 
aula  of  the  Vienna  University.  All  the  composers,  musicians, 
dilettanti^  and  amateurs  of  Vienna,  had  joyously  consented  to 
participate  in  it.  The  most  distinguished  names  of  the  aris- 
tocracy  and  the  artistic  circles  of  Vienna  were  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements.  Among  those  names  were 
those  of  the  Princes  Lichnowsky  and  Lichtenstein,  the  Count- 
esses  Eaunitz  and  Spielmann,  of  Beethoven  and  Salieri, 
Kreutzer  and  Clementi,  and  finally,  those  of  the  poets  Collin 
and  Carpani. 

Every  one  wished  to  participate  in  this  festival,  which  was 
to  render  homage  to  the  Veteran  Gkrman  composer,  the  great 
Joseph  Haydn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  Perform- 
ance of  the  maestro's  great  work,  "  The  Creation."  Ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  Performance  of  "  The  Creation  "  at 
Vienna,  and  alieady  the  sublime  composition  had  made  the 
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tour  of  Europe,  and  had  been  performed  amid  the  most  en- 
thusiastic  applause  in  London  and  Paris,  in  Amsterdam  and 
St.  Petersburg,  in  Berlin,  and  all  the  large  and  small  cities  of 
Germany.  Every  where  it  had  excited  transports  of  admira- 
tion;  every  where  delighted  audiences  hadgreeted  with  raptur- 
ous  enthusiasm  this  beautif ul  music,  so  füll  of  holy  ardor  and 
childlike  piety,  this  great  work  of  the  G^rman  composer, 
Joseph  Haydn. 

To-day  the  twenty-fifth  Performance  of  *'The  Oreation'* 
was  to  take  place  at  Vienna,  and  Joseph  Haydn  himself  was 
to  be  present  at  the  concert.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
had  invited  him,  and  he  had  acoepted  the  invitation.  AI- 
though  his  seventy-seven  years  were  resting  heavily  on  bis 
head,  and  had  paralyzed  his  strength,  he  could  not  withstand 
the  honorable  request  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  he  had 
replied  with  a  touching  smile  to  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, whose  delegates  had  conveyed  the  invitation  to  him  : 
**  I  shall  come  to  take  leave  of  the  world  with  my  '  Creation,* 
and  bid  a  last  farewell  to  my  dear  Viennese.  You  will  often 
yet  sing  my  *  Creation,'  but  I  shall  hear  it  for  the  last  time  ! " 

"  For  the  last  time  I "  These  were  the  words  which  had 
thrilled  all  the  friends  and  admirars  of  the  maestro,  and  filled 
them  with  the'ardent  desire  to  greet  him  once  more,  and  ren- 
der  him  homage  for  the  last  time.  For  all  feit  and  knew  that 
Haydn  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  his  end  was  drawing 
near.  All,  therefore,  longed  to  take  part  in  this  last  tri- 
umph  of  the  composef  of  "  The  Creation,"  whom  death  had 
already  touched  with  its  inexorable  finger. 

Hence,  there  was  a  perfect  jam  in  front  of  the  university 
building;  the  equipages  of  the  high  nobility  formed  two  im- 
mense lines  down  the  long  street;  likea  black,  surging  stream, 
rising  from  moment  to  moment,  the  part  of  the  audience 
arriving  on  foot  moved  along  the  houses  and  between  the 
double  line  of  carriages  toward  the  entrance  of  the  building. 

Thousands  had  vainly  applied  for  admission  at  the  ticket- 
Office;  there  was  room  only  for  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  the 
aula  and  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  perhaps  as  many  thousands 
had  come  to  hear  the  concert.  As  they  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  hall,  they  remained  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  build* 
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ing;  as  they  coiild  nothear  Haydn's '  muidc,  they  wished  at 
least  to  see  bis  face  and  cheer  him  on  bis  arrival  at  the  door. 

But  there  was  a  surging  crowd  also  in  the  festively-deco- 
rated  university  hall.  All  had  come  in  their  holiday  attire, 
and  joy  and  profound  emotion  beamed  from  all  faces. 
Friends  shook  hands  and  greeted  each  other  with  radianteyes; 
and  even  those  who  did  not  know  each  other  exehangedkindly 
greetings  and  pleasant  smiles  on  seating  themselyes  side  by 
side,  and  looked  at  each  other  as  tbough  they  were  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  not  entire  strangers. 

For  all  feit  the  great  imporiance  of  this  bour ;  all  feit  tbem- 
selves  Gkrmans,  owing  to  the  homage  whicb  they  wereto 
render  to  the  German  maestro  and  to  German  music ;  and  all 
knew  that  this  festival  would  be  looked  upon  beyond  the  Hbine 
as  a  bostile  demonstration  of  the  G^rmans  against  French  pride 
and  arrogance.  They  wished  to  show  to  France  that,  altbough 
Germany  was  dismembered,  the  heart  of  the  G^rmans 
throbbed  for  Germany  and  German  art,  and  that  they  did  not 
f eel  at  all  alarmed  at  the  grandiloquent  threats  of  the  Em- 
peror  of  the  French,  but  yielded  with  undisturbed  equanim- 
ity  to  the  enjoyment  of  German  art.  While  the  threatening 
words  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  resounding,  like  ringing 
war-fanfares,  from  Paris,  the  Viennese  desired  to  respond  to 
him  by  the  beautif ul  notes  of  sublime  music ;  and,  regardless 
of  the  growls  of  the  lion  beyond  the  Khine,  they  wished  to  de- 
light  in  the  soul-stirring  harmonies  of  **The  Creation." 

All  preparations  were  now  completed.  The  hall  was  all 
ablaze  with  the  wax-lights  which  were  heaming  down  from 
those  gigantic  lustres,  and  wHose  rays  were  reflected  in  the 
large  mirrors  covering  the  walls.  The  imperial  box  was  spien- 
didly  festooned  with  rare  flowers,  and  decorated  with  carpets 
and  gilt  candelabra,  whose  enormous  wax-lights  filled  the 
inierior  of  the  spacious  box  with  broad  daylight. 

Opposite  the  imperial  box,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
rose  the  large  tribune  destined  for  an  orchestra  of  eighty  per- 
formers  and  a  choir  of  one  hundred  singers.  All  the  latter, 
too,  were  in  joyous  spirits;  all  were  animated  to-day,  not  by 
the  envy  and  jealousy  so  of ten  to  be  found  among  artistes,  but 
by  the  one  great  desire  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  hotnage 
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to  be  rendered  to  Gtorman  art.  They  did  not  wish  to-da^  to 
exhibit  themselves  and  their  artisiic  skUl,  but  desired  only  to 
render  homa^  to  the  music  of  the  great  maestro,  and  to  Gter- 
man  art. 

And  now  the  hour  was  at  band  wben  the  concert  was  to 
commence.  Tbe  audience  had  taken  their  seats,  the  orchestra 
ceased  tuning  their  instruments,  the  singers  were  inreadiness, 
and  the  committee  of  arrangements  had  gone  down  to  the 
street-door  to  await  Haydn's  arrival. 

The  door  of  the  imperial  box  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
the  emperor  and  empress  entered,  followed  by  the  archdukes 
and  their  suites.  To-day  for  the  first  time  the  audience  took 
no  notice  of  these  august  persons;  they  did  not  rise  to  greet 
Ihe  imperial  couple  and  the  archdukes.  No  one  had  perceived 
their  arrival,  for  all  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  large 
folding-doors  by  which  Joseph  Haydn  was  to  enter  the 
hall. 

He  had  been  expected  already  for  some  time,  and  the  au- 
dience began  to  whisper  anxiously  :  "  Will  he,  perhaps,  not 
come,  after  all  ?  Will  bis  physician  not  permit  him  to  go  to 
the  concert  because  the  excitement  might  be  injurious  to 
liim  ? " 

But  all  at  once  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  noise  in  the 
Street,  which  sounded  like  the  roar  of  the  stormy  ocean ;  it 
rent  the  air,  and  caused  the  Windows  of  the  hall  to  rattle. 
And  the  audience  was  joyf ully  moved  ;  all  f aoes  became  ra* 
diant,  all  tumed  their  eyes  toward  the  door. 

Now  this  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  though  stränge 
group  appeared  in  it.  In  its  midst,  on  the  Shoulders  of  eight 
strong  young  men,  arose  an  easy  chair,  festooned  with  flowers, 
and  in  this  chair  sat  the  small,  bent  form  of  an  old  man.  His 
face  was  pale  and  wan,  and  in  his  forehead  the  seventy-seven 
years  of  his  life  had  drawn  deep  furrows  ;  but  from  his  large 
blue  eyes  beamed  the  etemal  fire  of  youth,  and  there  was 
something  childlike  and  touching  in  the  smile  of  his  mouth. 
On  the  right  side  of  his  easy-chair  was  seen  the  imposing  form 
of  a  gentleman,  plainly  dressed,  but  with  a  head  füll  of  ma- 
jestic  dignity,  his  face  gloomy  and  wild,  his  high  forehead, 
surrounded  by  dense  dishevelled  hair,  his  eyes  now  gleaming 
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with  sombre  flres,  now  glancing  mildly  and  amiably.  It  was 
Louis  von  Beethoven,  whom  Haydn  liked  to  call  bis  pupil,  and 
whose  fame  had  at  that  time  already  penetrated  f ar  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Austria.  On  the  lef t  side  of  tbe  easy-chair 
was  Seen  tbe  fine,  expressive  face  of  Salieri,  wbo  liked  to  call 
bimself  Gluck's  pupil ;  and  side  by  side  with  these  two  walked 
Kreutzer  and  Clementi,  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  arrangements. 

Thundering  cheers  greeted  their  appearance ;  the  whole 
audience  rose ;  even  the  Empress  Ludovica  started  up  f  rom 
her  gilded  chair  and  bowed  smilingly  ;  and  the  Archduke 
John  advanced  close  to  the  railiug  of  the  box  to  greet  again 
and  again  with  pleasant  nods  of  bis  head  and  waves  of  bis 
band  Joseph  Haydn,  thus  bome  along  above  the  heads  of  the 
audience.  But  the  Emperor  Francis,  wbo  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  bis  consort,  looked  with  a  somewhat  sneering  ex- 
pression  on  the  crowd  below,  and,  tuming  to  the  empress,  he 
Said :  *'  Perhaps  my  dear  Viennese  may  consider  Haydn  on 
bis  easy-chair  yonder  their  emperor,  and  I  myself  may  abdi- 
cate  and  go  home.  They  did  not  even  look  at  us  to-night,  and 
are  raising  such  a  fuss  now  as  though  GU>d  Almighty  had  en- 
tered the  ball !  *' 

In  effect,  tbe  exultation  of  the  audience  increased  at  every 
Step  which  the  procession  advanced,  and  endless  cheers  accom- 
panied  the  composer  to  the  seat  which  had  been  prepared  for 
bim  on  an  estrade  in  front  of  the  orchestra. 

Here  two  beautif ul  ladies  of  high  rank  came  to  meet  bim, 
and  presented  to  bim,  on  cushions  of  gold-embroidered  velvet, 
poems  written  by  Oollin  and  Carpani,  and  printed  on  silken 
ribbons.  At  the  same  time  many  hundred  copies  of  these 
poems  flittered  through  the  hall,  and  all  shouted  joyously, 
"  Long  live  Joseph  Haydn,  the  Q^rman  maestro  1 "  And  the 
orchestra  played  a  ringing  flourish,  and  the  cheers  of  the  au- 
dience rent  the  air  again  and  again. 

Joseph  Haydn,  quite  overcome,  bis  eyes  fiUed  with  tears, 
leaned  bis  head  against  the  back  of  bis  chair.  A  mortal  pal- 
lor  overspread  bis  cheeks,  and  bis  hands  trembled  as  though 
he  had  the  fever. 

'^  Maestro,  dear,  dear  maestro  !  ^'  said  the  Princess  Esterhazy, 
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bending  over  him  tenderly,  *^  are  you  unwell  ?  You  tremble, 
and  are  so  pale  I    Are  you  unwell  ?  '* 

^'  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Haydn,  with  a  gentle  smile, ''  my  soul  is 
in  ecstasies  at  this  hour,  which  i»  a  precious  reward  for  a  long 
life  of  arduons  toils.  My  soul  is  in  ecstasies,  but  it  lives  in 
such  a  weak  and  wretched  shell ;  and  because  the  soul  is  all 
ablaze  with  the  fires  of  rapturous  delight,  the  whole  warmth  has 
entered  it,  and  the  poor  mortal  shell  is  cold  and  trembling/' 

The  Princess  Elsterhazy  took  impetuously  f  rom  her  Shoul- 
ders the  costly  Turkish  shawl  in  which  her  form  was  en- 
▼eloped  ;  she  spread  it  out  before  Haydn  and  wrapped  it  care- 
folly  round  his  feet.  Her  example  was  foUowed  immediately 
by  the  Princesses  Lichtenstein  and  Kinsky,  and  the  Count- 
esses  Kaunitz  and  Spielmann.    They  doffed  their  beautiful  er- 

^  — 

mine  fürs  and  their  Turkish  and  Persian  shawls,  and  wrapped 
them  around  tlie  old  composer,  and  transformed  them  into 
cushions  which  they  placed  under  his  head  and  his  arms,  and 
blankets  with  which  they  covered  him.* 

Haydn  allowed  them  smilingly  to  do  so,  and  thanked,  with 
glances  of  joyf ul  emotion,  the  beautiful  ladies  who  manif ested 
so  much  tender  solicitude  for  him. 

*''  Why  can  I  not  die  now  ?  *'  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low 
Yoice.  *^  Why  does  not  Death  kiss  my  lips  at  this  glorious 
hour  of  my  triumph  ?  Oh,  come,  Death  I  waft  me  blissfuUy 
into  the  other  world,  for  in  this  world  I  am  useless  hence-' 
forth  ;  my  strength  is  gone,  and  my  head  has  no  more  ideas. 
I  live  only  in  and  on  the  past !  ^' 

"  And  yet  you  live  for  all  time  to  come,"  said  the  Princess 
Esterhazy,  ^nthusiastically,  '*  and  while  German  art  and  Oer- 
man  music  are  loved  and  honored,  Joseph  Haydn  will  never 
die  and  never  be  forgotten.^' 

Hushed  now  was  every  sound.  Salieri  had  taken  his  seat 
as  conductor  of  the  concert,  and  signed  now  to  the  orchestra. 

The  audience  listened  in  breathless  silence  to  the  tumultu- 
ous  notes  depictiDg  in  so  masterly  a  manner  the  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  the  chaos  of  the  elements.  The  struggle 
of  the  elements  becomes  more  and  more  furious,  and  the 
music  depicts  it  in  sombre,  violent  notes,  when  suddenly  the 

*  Sse  ^  ZeitgenoBsen,"  third  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  82l 
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iiorizon  brightens,  the  olouds  are  reut,  the  dissonant  sounds 
pass  into  a  sublime  harmony,  and  in  glorious  notes  of  the 
most  blissful  exultation  resound  through  the  struggling  uni- 
"  verse  the  grand,  redeeming  words,  ^*  Let  there  be  light ! "  And 
all  join  in  the  rapturous  chorus,  and  repeat  in  blissful  concord, 
"  Let  there  be  Hght  1 " 

The  audience,  carried  away  by  the  grandeur  and  irresistible 
power  of  these  notes,  burst  into  long-oontinued  applause. 

Haydntooknonoticeof  it;  heheardonlyhismusic;  hissoul 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  it,  and  lifting  both  his  arms  to  heaven, 
he  Said  devoutly  and  humbly,  ^'  It  oomes  from  above  ! "  * 

The  audience  had  heard  these  loud  and  enthusiastic  words  ; 
it  applauded  no  longer,  but  looked  in  reverent  silence  toward 
the  aged  composer,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  glorious 
triumph,  rendered  honor  to  Qod  alone,  and  bowed  piously  and 
modestly  to  the  work  of  his  own  genius. 

The  Performance  proceeded.  But  Joseph  Haydn  hardly 
heard  much  of  the  music.  His  head  leaned  against  the  back  of 
the  chair ;  his  face,  lit  up  by  a  blissful  smile,  was  deathly  ptale ; 
his  eyes  cast  fervent  glances  of  gratitude  toward  beaven,  and 
seemed,  in  their  ecstatic  gaze,  to  see  the  whole  heavens  opened. 

'^  Maestro,''  said  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  when  the  first  part 
of  the  Performance  was  ended,  **  you  must  no  longer  remain 
here,  but  retum  to  your  quiet  home.'' 

*'  Yes,  I  shall  retum  to  the  quiet  home  which  awaits  us  all," 
•aid  Haydn,  mildly,  ^*  and  I  feel  sensibly  that  I  shall  remain 
no  longer  among  men.  A  sweet  dream  seems  to  steal  oyer 
me.  Let  the  performers  commence  the  second  part,  and  my 
soul  will  be  wafted  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  my  music.'' 

_  But  the  Princess  Esterhazy  beckoned  to  his  f  riends.  **  Take 
him  away,"  she  said,  *^  the  excitement  will  kill  him,  if  he  stays 
any  longer." 

They  approached  his  chair  and  begged  permission  to  escort 
him  home.  Haydn  nodded  his  assent  silently  and  smilingly, 
and  his  eyes  glanced  dreamily  roimd  the  hall. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  start  as  if  in  great  terror,  and  rose  so 
impetuously  that  the  fürs  and  Turkish  shawls,  which  had  been 
wrapped  round  him,  feil  to  the  fioor.    His  face  crimsoned 

*  M  Zeitgenoflsen,''  ibid. 
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'  as  if  in  tbe  light  of  the  setting  sun  ;  bis  eyes  looked  up  with  a 
radiant  expression  to  the  box  yonder— to  bis  emperor,  wbom 
be  bad  loved  so  long  and  ardently,  for  wbom  be  bad  wept  in 
tbe  days  of  adversity,  for  wbom  be  bad  prayed  and  sung  at  all 
times.  Now  be  saw  bim  wbo,  in  bis  eyes,  represented  f atber- 
land,  bome,  and  buman  justice  ;  be  feit  tbat  it  was  tbe  last  time 
bis  eyes  would  bebold  bim,  and  be  wisbed  to  bid  farewell  at 
tbis  bour  to  tbe  world,  bis  fatberland,  and  bis  emperor. 

Witb  a  vigorons  band  be  pusbed  back  tbe  friends  wbo 
would  bave  beld  bim  and  replaced  bim  in  bis  cbair.  Now  be 
was  no  longer  a  weak  and  decrepit  old  man  ;  be  feit  strong 
and  active,  and  be  bastened  f  orward  witb  a  rapid  step  tbrougb 
tbe  orcbestra  toward  tbe  conductor's  seat  and  tbe  piano  in 
front  of  it.  He  laid  bis  bands,  wbicb  trerobled  no  longer,  on 
tbe  keys,  and  Struck  a  füll  concord.  He  tumed  bis  face  to- 
ward tbe  imperial  box  ;  bis  eyes  beamed  witb  love  and  exulta- 
tion,  and  be  began  to  play  bis  favorite  bymn  witb  impressive 
entbusiasm— -tbe  bymn  wbicb  be  bad  composed  ten  years  ago 
in  tbe  days  of  Austria's^  adversity,  and  wbicb  be  bad  sang 
every  day  since  tben, — ^tbe  bymn,  **  Gfott  erhalte  Franz  den 
Kaiser j  unsem  guten  Kaiser  Franz ! ''  And  tbe  audienoe 
rose  and  gazed  witb  profound  emotion  upon  Josepb  Haydn's 
gleaming  face,  and  tben  up  to  tbe  emperor,  wbo  was  standing 
smilingly  in  bis  box,  and  tbe  empress,  f  rom  wbose  eyes  two 
large  tears  roUed  down  ber  pale  cbeeks  ;  and  witb  one  aocord 
tbe  vast  crowd  commenced  singing  : 

'*  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser, 
Unsern  gaten  Kaiser  Franz  I 
Lange  lebe  Franz  der  Kaiser 
In  des  Glückes  hellem  Kranz ! 
Ihm  erblühen  Lorbeerreiser, 
Wo  er  geht,  zum  Ehrenkranz. 
Gott  erhalte—"  * 

*  "  God  preserve  the  emperor, 
Francis,  x>ur  good  emperor ! 
Long  live  Francis,  brlghtest  gern 
In  fair  Fortime's  dladem  I 
O^er  him  see  the  laurel  wave, 
Honoring  the  true,  the  brave  1 
Ck>d  preB«rv»^" 
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Haydn^s  hands  dropped  exhausted  from  the  keys  ;  bis  form 
rocked  to  and  fro,  and,  half  fainting,  he  sank  back  into  the 
arms  of  Salieri  and  Kreutzer. 

The  audience  paused ;  all  forgot  the  imperial  hymn,  and 
looked  only  at  the  venerable  old  maestro,  whom  Salieri  and 
Kreutzer  lowered  now  softly  into  the  easy-chair,  whieh  had 
been  brought  tb  them. 

"  Take  me  home,  dear  ones,"  he  said,  f aintly,  "  sing  on,  my 
*  Oreation ' ;  my  soul  will  remain  with  you,  but  my  body  can 
no  longer  stay.  Old  age  has  broken  its  strength.  Farewell, 
farewell,  all  of  you  !  My  soul  will  al  ways  be  among  you  when 
you  sing  my  music ;  my  body  will  go,  but  the  soul  will  re- 
main.   Farewell  I " 

And  the  yotaries  of  art  who  had  conveyed  him  to  the  hall 
now  placed  the  maestro^s  chair  again  on  their  Shoulders,  and 
carried  it  slowly  through  the  hall  toward  the  entrance. 

The  audience  stood  in  silent  reverence  and  looked  up  to 
Haydn's  passing  form,  and  durst  not  break  this  prof ound  still- 
ness  by  uttering  a  sound.  They  bade  farewell  to  the  univer- 
sally  beloved  and  revered  maestro  only  by  bowing  their  heads 
to  him  and  shedding  tears  of  emotion — ^farewejl  for  evermore  I 

The  solemn  procession  had  now  arriyed  at  the  door.  Jo- 
seph Haydn  lifted  bis  weary  head  once  more ;  bis  spirit 
gleamed  once  more  in  bis  eyes  ;  an  expression  of  unutterable 
love  beamed  from  bis  mild  face ;  he  stretched  out  bis  arms 
toward  the  orchestra  as  if  to  bless  it,  and  greeted  it  with  bis 
smile,  with  the  nodding  of  bis  head,  and  the  tears  which  fiUed 
bis  eyes.* 

A  low  rustling  and  sobbing  passed  through  the  hall ;  no 
one  was  courageouä  enough  to  clap  bis  hands  ;  all  hearts  were 
profoundly  moved,  all  eyes  fiUed  with  tears. 

But  now  he  disapi)eared,  and  the  door  closed  behind  Joseph 
Haydn.  The  German  maestro  had  to-day  celebrated  bis  apo- 
theosis  amidst  the  enthusiastic  x)eople  of  Vienna.  Life  had 
dedicated  to  him  the  laurel-wreath  which  usually  only  death 
grants  to  poets  and  artists. 

The  audience  was  still  silent,  when  all  at  once  a  powerful 
▼oice  exclaimed :  **  Let  us  sing  the  second  verse  of  Haydn^s 

*  "  Zeitgenossen,'^  third  Beries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  83. 
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favorite  hymn— the  second  verse  of  ^  Cfott  erhalte  Franz  den 
Kaisern'' 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  shouted  all,  enthusiastically,  '^  the%econd  verse  ! 
the  second  verse  I " 

And  hundreds  of  yoioes  shouted  to  the  orchestra  beseech- 
ingly,  imperiously,  thunderingly,  that  it  should  play  the  ac- 
companiment ;  and  the  musicians  complied  with  this  tumiütü- 
ous  request. 

The  audience  expressed  their  gratitude  by  an  putburst  of 
applause,  and  sang  thereupon  the  second  verse : 

"  Lass  von  seiner  Fahne  Spitzen 
Strahlen  Sieg  und  Furchtbarkeit ! 
Lass  in  seinem  Rathe  sitzen 
Weisheit,  Klugheit,  Redlichkeit, 
Und  mit  seiner  Hoheit  Blitzen 
Schalten  nur  Gerechtigkeit.  \ 

Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser, 
Unsem  guten  Kaiser  Franz ! "  * 

The  emperor  bowed  his  thanks  to  the  audience,  the  orches- 
tra commenced  again  playing  the  air,  and  the  audience  sang 

anew :  ' 

"  Lass  von  seiner  Fahne  Spitzen 

Strahlen  Sieg  und  Furchtbarkeit  1 " 

And  arms  and  hands  were  lifted  here  and  there  beseech- 
ingly  toward  the  emperor  ;  in  yain  the  orchestra  tried  to  play 
on  ;  the  audience,  with  rare  unanimity,  as  if  seized  with  one 
sentiment  and  one  wish,  sang  again  and  again  : 

**  Lass  von  seiner  Fahne  Spitzen 
Strahlen  Sieg  und  Furchtbarkeit ! " 

And  then  all  shouted  loudly,  beseechingly,  and  withal  an- 

*  ^  Before  his  bann^  floating  high 
Let  victory  shout  and  foemen  fly  1 
In  his  connsels  let  preside 
Wisdom,  pradence,  noble  pride  I 
And  in  loftineBS  enshrined 
Homely  justice  dwelling  find  I 
God  preserve  the  emperor, 
Francis,  our  good  emperor  1  *' 
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grily  and  courageously,  ^*  War  I  war  I    Laas  von  seiner  Fahne 
Spitzen  strahlen  Sieg  und  Furchtbarkeit ! " 

The  excitement  of  the  audience  grew  constantly  bolder  and 
more  impetuous.  The  men  left  their  seats  and  crowded 
around  the  imperial  box,  repeating  again  and  again  the  words  : 

"  Lass  von  seiner  Fahne  Spitzen 
Strahlen  Sieg  und  Furchtbarkeit ! " 

The  emperor  withdrew  in  confusion  into  the  background 
of  hls  box,  and  whispered  quickly  a  few  words  to  the  Arch- 
duke John.  The  archduke  advanced  to  the  railing  of  the  box, 
and  commanded  silence  by  waving  his  hand  to  the  audience. 
The  Singers  paused  immediately,  and  amidst  the  breathless 
silence  which  ensued,  the  Archduke  John  shouted  in  a  loud 
and  powerf ul  yoice :  **  The  emperor  announces  to  his  dear 
Yiennese  that  he  is  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to  the  ar- 
rogance  of  France,  and  that  war  is  irrevocahly  resolved 
on." 

A  cry  of  rapture*burst  from  all  lips  ;  all  shouted  exulting< 
ly,  "  War  I  war  1  We  shall  at  length  bid  defiance  to  the  arro- 
gance  of  the  French  emperor!  We  shall  have  war  with 
France ;-  we  shall  avenge  the  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered 
so  long,  and  set  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  France  !  " 

And  friends  and  aoquaintances  greeted  each  other  with  radi- 
ant  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  ;  neighbors,  entirely  unknown  to 
each  other,  shook  hands  and  said,  smilingly  :  ''  Now  at  length 
we  shall  haye  war  I  At  length  we  shall  remove  from  our 
German  honor  the  stains  with  which  France  has  sullied  it. 
At  length  we  shall  have  war,  and  God  will  grant  us — " 

The  ringing  notes  of  the  orchestra  interrupted  the  animated 
conversation  of  the  excited  audience.  Salier!  had  taken  his 
seat  again,  he  raised  his  baton,  and  the  second  part  of  ''  The 
Oreation  "  commenced. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANDREAS  HOFER. 

The  streets  of  Vienna  were  silent  and  deserted  ;  all  houses 
were  dark ;  every  where  the  note  of  life  had  died  away,  and 
only  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach  was  heard  to  drive  slow- 
ly  through  the  lonely  streets,  or  a  belated  wanderer  was  seen 
to  retum  home  with  a  weary  step. 

Vienna  slept  and  dreamed  of  t^e  welcome  news  which,  de- 
spite  the  late  hour,  had  spread  like  wild-fire  from  the  conoert- 
hall  through  the  city — of  the  joyful  intelligence  that  war 
against  France  was  resolved  on,  and  that  the  time  was  at 
iength  at  hand  when  the  wrongs  perpetrated  hy  Napoleon 
were  to  be  avenged. 

Vienna  slept  and  dreamed ;  only  in  the  wing  of  the  im- 
perial palace  where  lay  the  rooms  occupied  hy  the  Archduke 
John,  the  lights  had  not  yet  been  extinguished,  and  at  times 
dark  figures  were  seen  moving  to  and  fro  hehind  the  Windows. 

The  Archduke  John  did  not  sleep  yet,  hut  he  had  already 
dismissed  Ck>nrad,  his  valet  de  chamhre;  he  had  permitted  the 
other  footmen  to  retire  from  the  anteroom  to  their  bedcham- 
hers,  and  had  then  himself  locked  the  door  of  the  outer  ante- 
room. 

''  I  do  not  trust  Conrad,  my  valet  de  chamhre,"  he  said  to 
Count  Nugent,  who  yras  with  him  in  his  cabinet;  '4t  is  he, 
doubtless.  who  has  been  placed  as  a  '  guardian  angel  ^  by  my 
side,  and  is  to  report  regularly  all  I  am  doing.'' 

"  Your  highness  ought  to  discharge  the  f ellow  f orthwith," 
exclaimed  Count  Nugent,  indignantly. 

^'I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  do  so,"  said  John,  smiling; 
*'  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  try  to  keep  Conrad  as  long  as  pos- 
sible  in  my  Service,  for  I  know  him,  and  sh^  be  able  to  mys^ 
tify  him.  I  shall  always  have  to  sufPer  a  spy  by  my  side,  for 
the  love  and  solicitude  of  my  imperial  brother  will  never 
leave  me  for  a  single  moment  without  close  surveillance;  and 
Conrad  is  less  distasteful  to  me  than  another  spy  probably 
would  be.    Still,  I  did  not  want  him  to  report  any  thing  about 
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the  visitors  who  will  be  here  tonight,  and  therefore  I  dis- 
missed  him  for  the  night." 

*^But  he  will  probably  stand  in  the  street  to  watch  his 
master's  Windows/'  said  Nugent,  with  a  shrug;  "and  the 
shadows  which  he  will  see  he  may  distort  into  all  sorts  of 
spectres  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  emperor's  police 
report  to-morrow  moming." 

*^  Oh,  I  am  not  af  raid  of  that  at  this  hour/'  exclaimed  John. 
^'  The  emperor  knows  that  I  am  to  receive  the  delegates  of  the 
Tyrolese;  I  myself  told  him  so  to-day,  and  he  approves  of  it. 
But  härm  might  befall  my  Tyrolese  at  their  homes,  if  their 
plans  were  discovered  previous  to  their  deliverance  from  the 
Bavarian  yoke.  But  hush,  did  you  not  hear  a  rustling  sound 
in  the  corridor  ? " 

**  Yes,  I  did;  it  is  drawing  near— it  is  at  the  door  now^  and 
— somebody  raps  already." 

"  Our  friends  are  there,"  exclaimed  John,  hastening  to  the 
door,  and  drawing  back  the  holt. 

The  archduke  was  not  mistaken;  his  friends  were  there, 
and  entered  his  cabinet  now  by  the  secret  door.  They  were 
headed  by  Baron  von  Hormayr  in  his  brilliant  gold-embroid- 
ered  uniform,  which  rendered  doubly  conspicuous  the  beauty 
of  his  slender  yet  firmly-knit  form,  and  the  npble  expression 
of  his  prepossessing,  youthful  face.  He  was  followed  by  three 
Tyrolese,  clad  in  their  national  costume,  and  holding  their 
lifLeB  in  their  arms. 

The  first  of  them  was  a  man  about  forty  years  old.  His 
frame  was  Herculean,  his  Shoulders  broad,  his  strength  im- 
mense ;  his  head  was  coyered  with  dense  black  hair,  his 
bronzed  face  was  ladiant  with  kind-heartedness  and  good- 
humor.  His  dress  was  the  common  habit  of  the  country, 
with  some  trifling  yariations:  a  large  black  hat,  with  a  broad 
brim,  black  ribbons,  and  a  dark  curling  feather ;  a  green 
jacket,  red  waistcoat,  broad  green  braces  crossed  on  the  breast; 
a  black  leathem  girdle,  adomed,  according  to  the  Tyrolese 
custom,  with  all  sorts  of  ivory  and  other  Ornaments;  black 
breeches,  red  stockings,  and  black  shoes  with  buckles.  About 
his  neck  was  always  to  be  seen  a  silver  crucifix  fastened  to  a 
heayy  gold  chain,  and  over  it,  down  to  the  girdle,  flowed  his 
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large  black  beard,  which  imparted  a  stränge,  fantastie  air  to 
bis  wbole  appearance.  This  man  was  Andreas  Hofer,  tbe 
innkeeper  of  Passeyr,  to  wbom  the  Italian  Tyrolese,  on 
account  of  bis  long  beard,  bad  giren  tbe  name  of  *^Bar- 
bone." 

Tbe  seoond  of  tbe  Tyrolese  wbo  entered  tbe  arcbduke^s 
cabinet  was  a  man  of  no  less  imposing  appearance,  dressed 
entirely  like  Andreas  Hof  er;  only  tbe  long  beard  was  want- 
ing  to  bim,  and,  instead  of  a  black  bat,  be  wore  tbe  pointed 
green  Tyrolese  bat,  adomed  witb  bunting  Ornaments.  His 
face,  less  good-natured  and  serene  tban  tbat  of  bis  f riend,  was 
expressive  of  energy  and  resolution ;  courage  and  sbrewdness 
beamed  fcom  bis  black  eyes,  and  a  peculiar  expression  of  de- 
fiance  and  seorn  played  around  bis  füll  lips.  Tbis  was  Josepb 
Speckbacber,  known  by  every  inbabitant  of  the  northem 
Tyrol  as  "tbe  bold  cbamois-bunter." 

He  was  f oUowed  by  a  tbird  Tyrolese,  as  proud  and  strong, 
9S  robust  and  fine-looking,  as  bis  two  companions.  It  was 
Antbony  Wallner,  tbe  innkeeper  of  Windiscb-Matrey,  and, 
like  Speckbacber,  Hof er's  intimate  friend. 

Tbe  archduke*  advanced  to  meet  tbe  Tyrolese,  and  shook 
]dands  witb  eacb  of  tbem. 

"  Welcome,  my  Tyrolese,  welcome  1 "  be  said,  in  a  deeply- 
woved  voice  ;  "  may  öod  and  tbe  Holy  Virgin  grant  tbat  no 
Ixarm  result  from  your  visit  to  me  !  You  know  tbat  I  bave 
never  ceased  to  love  you,  and  tbat  wben,  in  tbe  year  1805, 1 
bad  to  bid  farewell  to  Andreas  Hofer  and  tbe  dear  Tyrol,  my 
beart  almost  broke  witb  grief  and  despair. " 

"  Look,  look  I  '*  exclaimed  Andreas^  Hofer,  turning  witb  a 
radiant  smile  to  bis  two  friends ;  "  be  is  indeed  tbe  same  man 
wbo  bade  us  farewell  at  tbat  lime  in  Brunecken,  and  was  not 
asbamed  of  embracing  Andreas  Hofer  and  sbedding  tears  on 
bis  Shoulder  for  tbe  poor  sacrifLced  Tyrol." 

"And  wbo  is  glad  to-day  to  be  able  to  embrace  Andrea* 
Hofer  again,"  said  tbe  archduke,  encircling  tbe  Herculean 
form  of  the  Tyrolese  innkeeper  witb  his  arms.  "  But  I  will 
shed  no  tears  to-day,  Andreas,  for  I  hope  tbe  time  of  tears  is 
over,  and  you  haye  come  to  teil  me  so,  to  bring  me  loye-greet- 
ings  from  tbe  Tyrolese,  and  tbe  hope  of  better  times.    Say, 
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3rou  three  braye  men  f  rom  the  Tyrol,  Andreas  Hofer,  Joseph 
Speckbacher,  Anthony  Wallner,  is  it  not  so  ?  Have  you  not 
come  to  teil  me  that  the  Tyrol  is  longing  for  her  emi^eror  and 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  Bayarians  ?'' 

"Yes,  we  have  come  to  say  this  to  our  dear  John,"  ex- 
claimed  Andreas  Hofer. 

*^  We  haye  come  to  ask  if  Austria  does  not  intend  to  call 
upon  her  Tyrol  tö  rise  and  fight  under  her  banners,"  said 
Joseph  Speckbacber. 

**  We  have  come  to  ask  our  Archduke  John  if  he  will  help 
US  with  his  troops  and  cannon  in  case  we  Tyrolese  should  rise 
now  to  exx>el  the  Bavarians  from  the  country,"  said  Anthony 
Wallner,  with  flashing  eyes. 

**  We  have  come  to  ask  our  John,  Is  it  time  ?  ^'  exclaimed 
Andreas  Hof  er. 

The  archduke  held  out  his  band  to  bim  with  a  firm  and 
resolute  glance.  *'Yes,"  he  said,  ^'yes,  Andreas  Hofer,  it  is 
time  I  Yes,  Anthony  Wallner,  Austria  will  assist  the  Tyrolese 
with  her  troops  and  cannon  in  expelling  the  Bavarians  and 
French  from  their  country.  Yes,  Joseph  Speckbacher,  Austria 
intends  to  call  upon  her  faithful  Tyrol  to  rise  and  fight  under 
her  banners;  she  will  engage  in  a  mortal  contest  for  you  and 
with  you  I " 

**  Qod  grant  success  to  our  united  efforts  ! "  said  Andreas 
Hof  er,  folding  his  hands  over  the  crucifix  on  bis  breast. 
"  During  all  these  years  I  have  prayed  every  day  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  to  let  me  live  and  see  the  day  when  the  Austrian  eagle 
shall  once  more  adom  our  boundary-posts,  and  when  we  may 
again  fondly  and  faithfully  love  our  Emj^eror  Francis  as  our 
legitimate  sovereign.  The  good  Qod  in  heaven,  I  hope,  will 
forgive  me  for  having  been  a  very  bad  and  obstinate  subject 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  I  would  neyer  submit  to  the  new 
laws,  and  could  not  discover  in  my  old  Austrian  heart  a  bit  of 
loyalty  or  love  for  the  ruler  who  was  forced  upon  us." 

**No,  you  were  a  stubbom  disloyalist,  Andy."  said  Hor- 
mayr,  '^  and,  as  spokesman  of  your  whole  district,  you  raised 
your  voice  against  every  new  law  which  the  Bavarian  govem- 
ment  promulgated  in  your  country.  But,  it  is  true,  the  Tyro- 
lese love  their  Andy  for  this,  and  say  that  he  is  the  most 
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honeBt,  faithful,  and  reliable  man  in  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
Adige." 

^*To  be  courageous  is  not  so  difficult  if  the  cause  whlch  you 
fight  for  is  &  good  one,"  said  Andreieus  Hofer,  caimly.  ^'  Qod 
Himself  engraved  on  my  heart  the  commandment  to  be  loyal 
to  my  emperor,  my  country,  and  its  läws;  and  if  you  call  me 
reliable,  dear  friend,  you  merely  say  that  I  do  my  du^  as  a 
Christian,  for  the  Bible  says,  ^Let  your«communication  be 
Yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  mora  than  these  cometh 
of  sin.'  Therefore,  do  not  praise  me  for  that  which  is  only  my 
duty,  and  which  Speckbacher  and  WaJlner,  and  all  our  dear 
friends  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  do  just  as  well  as  I.  For 
the  rest,  I  must  teil  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  stränge  that 
we  should  be  attached  to  the  emperor;  for  the  Bayarians  are 
governing  our  country  in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  were  intent 
only  on  making  us  love  our  emperor  every  day  more  and  more, 
and  long  for  him  more  intensely. " 

'^It  is  true,  Andy  is  right,"  exclaimed  Anthony  Wallner  ; 
*'  the  Bavarians  oppress  us  f earfully,  and  we  will  not  stand  it 
any  longer ;  we  will  become  Austrians  again,  as  our  fathers 
were,  and  will  fight  for  our  liberty  and  our  old  privUeges 
which  Bavaria  solemnly  guaranteed,  and  which  her  authori- 
ties  baselyintend  to  overthrow." 

*' Which  they  have  already  overthrown,"  cried  Joseph 
Speckbacher,  his  eyes  fla9hing  with  anger.  "The  court  of 
Munich  seems  intent  only  on  making  the  utmost  of  their  new 
acquisition.  Our  old  Constitution  has  been  overthrown  by  a 
royal  edict ;  the  representative  estates  have  been  suppressed, 
and  the  provincial  funds  seized.  Ko  less  than  eight  new  and 
'  oppressive  taxes  have  been  imposed  and  are  being  levied  with 
the  utmost  rigor ;  the  very  name  of  our  country  has  been 
abolished ;  the  royal  property  has  all  been  brought  into  the 
market ;  new  Imports  are  daily  exacted  without  any  consulta- 
tion  with  the  estates  of  the  people  ;  specie  has  become  scaroe, 
from  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  being  drawn  off  to  the  Bava- 
rian  treasury  ;  the  Austrian  notes  have  been  reduced  to  half 
their  value  ;  and,  to  crown  all  these  wrongs,  compulsory  levies 
are  held  among  our  young  men,  who  are  to  serve  in  the  ranks 
of  our  oppressorsl    No,  we  must  break  the  yoke  weighing  us 
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down — ^we  will  become  freemen  again — as  freemen  we  will 
live  and  die — as  freemen  we  will  belong  again  to  our  beloved 
Emperor  Francis,  wbose  ancestors  haye  mied  over  us  for  so 
many  centuries  past." 

^^  If  all  the  Tyrolese  think  and  feel  as  you  three  do,"  said 
the  Archduke  John,  with  sparkling  eyes,  **you  will  reoover 
your  liberty  and  your  emperor,  despite  the  Bayarians  and 
French." 

"All  feel  and  think  as  we  do,''  said  Hofer,  thöughtfully ; 
"  we  have  all  vowed  tQ  Qod  and  the  Holy  Virgin  that  we  will 
deliyer  the  Tyrol  from  the  enemy ;  and  every  man,  every  lad 
in  our  mountains  and  Valleys,  is  ready  to  take  up  his  rifle  and 
flght  for  his  dear  Emperor  Francis." 

"  We  are  here  as  delegates  of  the  whole  Tyrol,"  said  An- 
thony Wallner,  "  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
emperor  and  his  govemment,  prefer  our  bitter  complaints, 
and  declare  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Tyrolese  to  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  reunited  with  Austria  and  to  recon- 
quer  our  ancient  rights  and  liberties." 

*^But  we  need  assistance  for  this  purpose,"  added  Joseph 
Speckbacher,  "  speedy  and  vigorous  assistance  ;  above  all,  we 
need  troops,  money,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  Will  Austria 
give  them  to  us  ? " 

"  She  will,"  said  the  archduke.  "  She  ^11  send4you  a  corps 
d'amUe^  money,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  Only  you  must 
be  ready  and  prepared  to  rise  as  one  man  when  we  give  you 
the  Signal  of  insurrection." 

"We  are  ready I"  exclaimed  Andreas  Hofer,  nodding  joy- 
ously.  "  But  you  must  not  delay  the  signal  very  long,  for 
delays  are  highly  dangerous  under  the  present  circumstances. 
We  and  our  f  riends  have  prepared  the  insurrection,  and  it  is 
as  if  a  large  torrent  of  fire  were  flowing  secretly  under  the 
surface  of  the  Tyrol ;  if  some  shrewd  Bavarian  should  Scratch 
away  some  of  the  earth,  he  would  discover  the  fire,  fetch 
water,  and  extinguish  the  flames,  before  the  Austrians  reach 
the  country  and  prevent  him  from  so  doing.  A  secret  known 
to  a  great  many  is  seldom  well  kept ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  ripe 
fruit  which  must  fall  from  the  tree,  even  though  it  should  hit 
and  crush  the  head  of  the  owner  of  t^e  tree." 
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*^  Yes,  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  soon,"  said  Anthony 
Wallner.  **  The  men  of  Passeyr,  Heran,  Mays,  and  Algund, 
are  ready,  and  have  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  the 
whole  Valley  of  the  Ihn.  The  district  of  the  Adige,  too,  has 
joined  us,  and  the  Gterman  and  Italian  Tyrolese,  who  formerly 
never  liked  each  other,  have  now  agreed  to  stand  Shoulder  to 
Shoulder  and  rise  on  one  day  and  as  one  man,  m  order  to  drive 
the  Bavarians  and  French  from  their  mountains.^' 

*'  We  are  waiting  only  for  Austria  to  giye  the  signal;  pray 
do  not  keep  us  waitmg  too  long,  for  we  men  of  the  Lower  Inn- 
thal,  too,  are  all  ready  and  armed.  '  An  enormous  worm  of 
insurrection,  as  it  were,  is  creeping  through  the  Lower  Inn 
Valley,  and  the  worm  has  four  heads,  which  look  toward  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  One  head  is  Bux>ert  Wintersteller,  of 
Kirchdorf ;  the  second  is  Jacob  Sieberer,  of  Thiersen ;  the  third 
is  Antony  Aschbacher,  of  Achenthai ;  and  the  fourth  is  I, 
Joseph  Speckbacher,  of  Kufstein.'* 

*'  In  the  Puster  Valley,  too,  a  storm  is  brewing,  and  all  are 
ready  and  impatient  to  rise  in  insurrection,"  said  Hofer. 
**  Therefore,  dear  brother  of  our  emperor,  give  us  good  news, 
that  we  may  take  it  home  to  the  men  of  the  Tyrol,  for  their 
hearts  are  longing  and  crying  for  their  sovereign  the  emperor." 

"  And  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  is  longing  for  his  Tyro- 
lese,"  said  ^he  archduke.  "The  time  has  come  when  that 
which  belongs  together  is  to  be  reunited.  Let  us  consult 
and  deliberate,  then,  my  friends,  what  we  should  do  in  order 
to  attain  our  great  object,  and  reunite  the  Tyrolese  with  their 
emperor." 

"  Tes,  let  US  consult,"  said  Hofer,  solemnly  ;  "  and  let  us 
pray  Gk)d  and  the  Holy  Virgin  to  enlighten  our  minds." 

He  raised  the  crucifix  from  his  breast  to  his  face  and  bent 
over  it,  muttering  a  prayer. 

**  Now  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  slowly  dropping  the  crucifix  ; 
"  let  US  deliberate.  But  I  teil  you  bef orehand,  I  am  no  mili- 
tary  hero,  nor  a  wise  man  in  Council.  I  am  resolved  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  deliver  my  dear  Tyrol  from  the  enemy, 
and  to  strike  and  fire  at  the  Bavarians  and  French  until  they 
run  away  terror-stricken,  and  restore  us  to  our  dear  Emperor 
Francis.    But  I  am  unVersed  in  negotiations  and  devising 
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shrewd  tricks  and  stratagems.  I  am  only  a  plain  peasant, 
who  has  a  greai  deal  of  loTe  and  fidelity  in  his  heart^  but  only 
few  thoughts  in  bis  head.  Baron  von  Hormayr  and  the  arcb- 
doke  may  do  tbe  tbinking  for  me.  Tbey  sball  be  tbe  head, 
and  I  the  arm  and  heart.  Speckbacber  and  Wallner  yonder 
have  good  heads  too,  thougb  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  their 
hearts  are  not  also  in  tbe  right  place  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  I  know 
that  tbey  are.  Let  us  oonsult,  tben,  and  bear  in  mind  tbat 
God  bears  us,  and  tbat  tbe  Tyrolese  are  waiting  for  us.^' 

^^  You  are  an  excellent  man,  Andy,'^  exclaimed  Jobn,  bold- 
ing  out  bis  band  to  Hofer  witb  a  tender  glance — **  a  cbildlike 
soul,  füll  of  love,  fldelity,  and  tenderness  ;  and,  in  gadng  at 
you,  it  seems  as  if  tbe  vrbole  dear  Tyrol,  witb  its  mountains 
and  Valleys,  its  Alpine  buts  and  cbapels,  its  merry  singers  and 
pious  prayers,  wete  present  before  me.  Oome,  tben,  Andy, 
and  you  otber  dear  friends,  come,  let  us  be  seated  and  bold  a 
Council  of  war." 

Tbey  seated  tbemselves  around  tbe  table  standing  in  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  room. 

Day  was  already  dawning,  tbe  candles  bad  bumed  down 
very  low,  tbe  streets  began  to  become  liyely,  and  still  tbe 
Tyrolese  remained  in  tbe  arcbduke^s  cabinet,  tbeir  faces  glow- 
ing  witb  defiance  and  resolution,  and  tbeir  eyes  flasbing  witb 
boldness  and  entbusiasm.  For  every  tbing  was  settled  and 
dedded  now  ;  eacb  of  tbem  bad  received  bis  Instructions  and 
been  informed  of  tbe  part  wbicb  be  was  to  play  in  tbe  strug- 
gle.  War  witb  tbe  Bavarians  and  Frencb,  and  liberty  for  tbe 
Tyrol,  was  tbe  battle-cry  and  goal. 

"  Tbe  plan  is  settled,  tben,"  said  tbe  Arcbduke  Jobn,  nod- 
ding  kindly  to  tbe  Tyrolese.  "  Eleven  points,  especially,  bave 
been  agreed  upon,  after  mature  deliberation  ;  and  it  would  be 
good  for  US  to  repeat  tbem  briefly.'' 

''Let  US  do  so,"  said  Andreas  Hof  er.  ''First,  tben:  Tbe 
Tyrolese  will  rise  against  tbe  Bavarians,  in  order  to  be  re- 
united  witb  Austria.  We  sball  enlist  as  many  soldiers  for 
tbe  Insurgent  army  as  possible,  and  try  to  make  all  Tyrolese 
our  fellow-oonspirators.  Tbey  will  meet  on  Sundays  at  tbe 
tavems,  and  the  innkeepers  in  tbe  Valleys  and  mountains  are 
th«  leaders  of  tb6  conspiracy ;  tbey  will  call  tbe  meetings  and 
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faoilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  conc^irators  with  each  other. 
If  it  please  Qod,  the  insurrection  will  break  out  on  the  9th  of 
April,  when  the  Austrian  troops  will  cross  the  frontier  of  the 
Tyrol  and  hasten  to  our  assistance.  This  is  the  best  point, 
and  Qod  grant  that  it  may  be  well  executed  I  *' 

^^The  second  point,"  said  Joseph  Speckbacher,  **is  as  fol- 
lows :  No  written  communication  whatever  shall  be  per- 
mitted  among  the  conspirators,  and  those  who  violate  this 
Order  shall  be  seyerely  punished.  The  secret  messages  will  be 
carried  by  reliable  and  well-tried  messengers  f rom  court-house 
to  court-house  and  yillage  to  village.  To  this  the  third  point 
adds  the  foUowing :  The  oldest  men  in  the  villages  will 
establish  secret  tribunals  to  try  and  punish  those  whom  fear, 
self-interest,  or  bribes  may  induce  to  tum  traitors.  The  fami- 
lies  of  suspicious  x)ersons,  and  those  who  betray  our  secrets 
f  rom  weakness  or  in  a  state  of  intozication,  must  be  dosely 
watched,  and  they  themselves  will  be  sent  to  distant  Alpine 
huts  and  into  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  will  be 
kept  in  close  confinement." 

"Fourth,"  said  Anthony  Wallner:  "Every  innkeeper 
must  strive  to  amass  provisions,  forage,  wine,  and  ammuni- 
tion  ;  for  the  inns  in  the  mountains  are,  as  it  were,  small 
fortresses  for  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  enemy  can  reach  them 
only  slowly  and  after  surmounting  a  great  many  difficulties. 
Besides,  the  innkeepers  must  arrange  target-shootings  every 
Sunday,  that  the  men  from  the  neighborhood  may  aasemble 
at  their  houses  and  join  the  great  league  of  the  def  enders  of 
the  country.  The  innkeepers  at  very  important  plaoes  will 
receive  for  these  purposes  bills  of  exchange  on  Salzburg,  E[la- 
genfurth,  and  Trieste;  and  each  of  us  three,  Hof  er,  Speck- 
bacher, and  I,  will  take  home  with  us  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ducats  to  be  distributed  among  the  innkeepers.  Fif th :  The 
intercourse  between  the  mountain  districts,  on  one  side,  and 
the  plains  and  towns,  on  the  other,  must  henceforth  become 
rarer  and  rarer  tili  the  hour  of  the  outbreak.  But  the  moun- 
taineers  must  send  out,  at  intervals  of  four  days,  spies  to  asoer- 
tain  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

"  Sixth,"  exclaimed  the  Archduke  John,  with  beüning  eyes  : 
^On  the  day  when  the  insurrecüon  is  to  break  out,  Field- 
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Marshal  Jellachich  will  arrive  in  front  of  Innspruck,  and  the 
yanguard  of  Field-Marshal  Chasteler  will  march  througli  the 
Poster  yalley  to  the  heights  of  Schwabs  and  Elbach  toward 
Brixen,  and  advance  the  head  of  his  column  heyond  the  Bren- 
ner as  far  as  Botzen.  Seventh  :  All  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
moying  toward  Q^rmany  must  be  chased  between  these  two 
columns  of  the  Austrians  and  porsued  and  fired  at  incessantly 
by  the  mountaineers ;  they  must  be  prevented  night  and  day 
f rom  obtaining  rest  and  food  ;  the  best  marksmen  must  pick 
off  their  officers  and  blow  up  their  ammunition-wagons.  The 
Tyrolese  should  chase  the  Bavarians  and  the  French  in  this 
manner  f rom  Botzen  to  Brixen,  up  the  Brenner,  and  thence 
down  to  Trent.  Now,  friend  Hormayr,  repeat  the  remaining 
four  points." 

••The  eighth  point  is  :  The  removal  of  the  Bavarian  treas- 
ure  must  be  prevented  by  all  means.  Ninth :  The  Tyrolese 
living  on  the  rivers  must  prevent  the  enemy  by  all  means 
from  destroying  the  bridges  and  roads,  so  that  the  Austrians 
may*be  able  to  succor  them  more  rapidly  ;  but  they  must  also 
hold  men  and  tools  in  readiness,  that,  after  the  Austrians  have 
arriyed,  they  may  destroy  the  bridges  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  render  the  roads  impassable,  by  obstructing  them  with 
piles  of  wood  and  rocks.  Tenth  :  The  Tyrolese  will  try  cau- 
tiously  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with  Switzerland,  and 
establish  connections  with  the  Lower  a^d  Upper  Engadine, 
Chur,  Appenzell,  and  St.  Gall ;  for  thence  will  come  the  Eng- 
li«h  agents  who  will  convey  arms  and  money  to  the  Tyrolese. 
Eleventh— " 

^*  Ah,  let  me  state  the  eleyenth  point,"  exclaimed  Joseph 
Speckbacher,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  intend  to  take  part  in 
canying  out  this  point  of  the  Programme.  It  is,  to  take  the 
fortress  of  Kufstein  on  the  f rontier  by  a  noctumal  coup  de 
main:  Field-Marshal  Jellachich  will  move  seyeral  companies 
of  riflemen  as  dose  up  to  the  fortress  as  possible,  and  Jacob 
Sieberer  and  Joseph  Speckbacher,  who  will  bef orehand  enlist 
assistants  in  the  town  and  spy  out  every  thing,  will  join  them. 
The  capture  of  Kuf  stein  is  to  commence  the  glorious  struggle ; 
it  is  to  be  the  first  hymn  of  liberty  which  the  Tyrolese  will 
•find  up  to  heaven  like  a  lark  in  spring,  and  by  which  they 
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will  bless  and  praiae  the  good  Qod.  The  eleventh  and  last 
point  is  Kuf stein.  €k)d  protect  us  in  carrying  out  these  eleyen 
Points!"* 

'^  Amen  ! ''  exclaimed  Andreas  Hof  er,  raising  his  crucifix 
and  pressing  it  to  his  Ups.  '*  We  have,  then,  resolyed  here  in 
Council  ¥dth  our  Archduke  John,  and  I  hope  also  in  Council 
with  the  good  God  above,  that  the  Tyrol  is  to  be  restored  to 
its  beloved  imperial  house.  The  work  is  to  begin  on  the  9th 
of  April,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  rise  on  that  day.  On  the 
9th  of  April  the  Austrians  are  to  cross  the  f rontier,  and  on  the 
previous  evening  they  will  inform  us  by  firing  off  three  rock- 
ets  that  they  are  at  band.  At  the  same  time  bale-fires  will  be 
lighted  on  a  hundred  hüls,  and  on  the  foUowing  morning  we 
shall  throw  large  quantities  of  blood,  flour,  or  chaixx)al,  into 
our  mountain-torrents,  that  their  blood-red,  flour-white,  or 
ooal-black  waters,  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  country,  may 
proclaim  to  the  people  that  the  time  has  come  when  all  must 
rise,  rifle  in  band,  to  conquer  or  die  for  the  dear  Tyrol  and  the 
good  Emperor  Francis." 

^'  And  I,  too,  am  ready  to  conquer  or  die  for  the  Tyrol  and 
the  emperor,  and  so  is  the  corps  whose  Commander  I  am,"  ex- 
claimed the  archduke  enthusiastically.  '^The  emperor,  my 
gracious  master,  intends  to  intrust  me  with  the  command  of 
the  army  which  is  to  fight  with  and  for  the  Tyrol,  which  will 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  approaching  the  Tyrol  f  rom 
the  Italian  frontier,  and  will  second  and  strengthen  the  insur- 
rection  of  the  Tyrolese.  Now,  then,  my  friends  and  comrades 
let  US  prepare  thegreat  work  bravely,  prudently,  and  carefully. 
Collect  your  forces,  as  I  shall  collect  mine ;  make  all  your 
dispositions,  and  exbort  all  to  behave  as  true  sons  of  the  Tyrol. 
Aboye  all  things,  be  cautious.  Keep  in  check  not  only  your 
tongues  but  your  faces,  especially  here  in  Yienna.  For  if  the 
Bavarian  spies  here  ferret  out  that  Andreas  Hofer,  Speck- 
bacher, and  Wallner  are  in  Yienna,  and  that  I  have  had  an 
interriew  with  them,  their  keen  noses  wül  scent  at  once  what 

*  These  eleven  points  were  settled  in  this  manner  at  Yienna  bj  the  dele- 
gates  ef  the  Tyrolese,  the  Arohduke  John,  and  Baron  von  Hormayr,  and 
noted  down  hy  the  latter, — See  Hormayr,  ^  Geschichte  Andreas  Hofer^^  voL 
i.,  p.  198  et  seq. 
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is  going  on,  and  they  will  send,  even  before  we  reach  the 
Tyrol,  so  many  Bavarian  and  French  soldiers  into  your  coiin- 
tryj  that  you  will  be  tied  band  and  f  oot,  and  cannot  raise  your 
arms  on  the  9th  of  April  to  seize  your  rifles.  Theref ore,  I 
repeat  it,  keep  your  faces  in  check,  and  do  not  allow  your- 
selyes  to  he  seen  in  the  streets  of  Yienna  in  the  da3rtime. 
Your  heard,  Andy,  especially  is  a  treacherous  thing,  and  it 
would  really  be  best  for  the  Barbone  to  shave  off  bis  long 
mouming-flag. " 

Andreas  Hof  er  seized  bis  beard  with  both  bis  hands,  almost 
in  terror,  and  drew  it  caressingly  through  bis  fingers. 

*'  No,"  he  Said,  **  my  f riends  and  countrymen  know  me  by 
my  beard,  and  the  Barbone  is  a  welcome  guest  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol.  They  would  not  recognize  me  if  I  should  appear 
among  them  with  a  smooth  chin  ;  and  they  would  doubt  if  it 
was  Andreas  Hofer  who  talked  with  them  about  the  great 
oonspiracy  and  insurrection  in  case  they  did  not  see  bis  black 
beard."  * 

^*No,  archduke,'Vsaid  Speckbacher,  smiling  and  winking, 
*^  you  must  not  object  to  our  Andy's  beard,  for  it  is  the  flag 
round  which  the  Tyrolese  will  rally,  and  with  which  the  Tyrol 
will  adom  itself  on  the  day  of  insurrection,  as  they  put  on 
their  best  clothes  on  the  day  of  Assumption.  Moreover,  An- 
dreas Hof  er  must  not  be  ungratef  ul ;  and  he  would  be  un- 
grateful  if  he  should  cut  off  bis  beard  and  throw  it  away,  for 
bis  beard  gained  him  one  day  a  couple  of  fat  oxen." 

"  Is  that  true,  Andy  ? "  asked  John,  laughing. 

^*  It  is,"  Said  Andreas  Hof  er,  grayely.  '^  My  beard  did  gain 
me  two  oxen.  It  happened  as  follows,  archduke  :  I  was  quite 
a  yoong  man  yet,  and  had  married  my  wife,  Anna  Q^rtrude 
Ladurner,  only  a  year  before.  I  was  very  fond  of  my  little 
wife,  and  did  not  like  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  tavem,  as  I  had 
done  heretofore.  I  stayed  at  home  often  enough  instead  of 
attending  to  my  business,  and  going  down  to  Italy  or  G^rmany 
to  carry  on  my  traffic  in  com,  wine,  horses,  and  oxen,  by  which 
I  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  My  friends  sneered  at  my 
staying  so  much  at  home,  and  said  :  ^  Andy  Hofer,  the  Sand- 
wirtb,  is  a  henpecked  husband,  and  bis  wife  is  master  of  the 
house.^   Tbis  was  very  disagreeable  to  me,  for,  although  I  love 
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my  Anna  Gtortnide  f rom  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  have  always 
been  the  master  ;  and  she  has  been  obedient  to  me,  as  the  Bible 
saysit  should  be  between  husband  and  wife.  Well,  one  day  I 
,  sat  at  home  with  a  f ew  f riends ;  we  were  drinking  wine  in  the 
bar-room.  Suddenly  there  entered  the  room  an  old  beggar 
with  a  tremendous  beard  reaching  down  to  bis  girdle.  I 
laugh  at  the  beard  and  rejoice  over  its  enormous  length.  One 
of  my  f  riends,  Anthony  Waidlinger,  the  rieh  Amselwirth^asks 
me  :  *'  Well,  Andy,  would  you  like  to  wear  as  long  a  beard  as 
that?'  'Why  not?'  I  reply  merrily.  'Ah,'  exclaims  An- 
thony, laughing,  'you  must  not  talk  so  saucily.  You  must  not 
wear  so  long  a  beard.  Tour  wife  will  not  jiermit  it,  Andy  I ' 
This  makes  me  very  angry ;  I  start  up,  and  hardly  know  what 
I  am  doing.  'What  l'^I  cry,  *  my  wife  ?  She  must  obey  me 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not  What  will  you  bet  I  will  not 
shave  my  beard  f or  a  whole  year  f '  *  I  will  bet  you  two  oxen,' 
says  Anthony  ;  '  but  let  me  warn  you,  Andy,  you  will  lose  the 
oxen  ;  f or  I  stick  to  it,  your  wife  will  neyer  permit  you  to  be- 
come  the  laughing^tock  of  the  chüdren  by  appearing  in  the 
streets  with  such  a  lion's  mane.  Therefore  consider  the  mat- 
ter well,  Andy,  for  there  is  time  yet  Admit  that  you  will  not 
win  the  bet,  for  two  oxen  are  at  stake  I '  'I  haye  already  con- 
sidered  eyerything,'  I  say  ;  'and  as  for  the  two  oxen,  they  will 
be  just  what  I  want.  A  year  hence  you  will  bring  them  to 
me,  Anthony  Waidlinger.'  And  this  prediction  was  fulfiUed. 
I  did  not  shaye  my  beard,  and  Anna  Gtortrude,  my  wife,  re- 
joieed  at  her  Andy's  beard  instead  of  being  angry  at  it,  and 
thought  it  made  her  husband  look  a  great  deal  better.  When 
the  year  was  up,  Anthony  Waidlinger  drove  his  two  oxen 
with  a  suUen  air  into  my  stähle,  and  said  :  'Now  you  may  cut 
off  your  für  and  have  a  pillow  made  from  it  for  your  wife.' 
'  I  need  not  cut  off  my  beard  for  that  purpose,'  I  replied  ;  '  it 
may  be  my  wife's  pillow  eyen  while  it  hangs  down  on  my 
breast.  For  she  is  a  good  and  dutiful  wife,  and  I  am  f ondly 
attached  to  her.'  That,  archduke,  is  the  story  of  my  beard, 
which  I  haye  worn  eyer  since,  and  which  has  often  been  a  pil- 
low when  my  little  boy  and  my  three  girls  feil  asleep  on  my 
lap,  and  under  which  they  haye  often  concealed  their  little 
heads  when  their  mother  was  looking  for  them.    Tou  will 
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ask  me  no  more  to  cut  off  my  beard — ^the  pillow  and  plaything 
of  my  children." 

"No,  Andreas,^'  said  the  archduke,  kindly,  "I  will  not. 
Wear  your  fine  beard  as  you  have  done  hitherto;  may  it  be, 
notwithstanding  its  black  oolor,  the  victorious  flag  round 
which  the  royal  Tyrolese  shall  rally  on  rising  f or  theu*  lord 
and  emperor!  And  now,  farewell,  my  friends;  it  is  dawning, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  repose  a  little.  Gk>  home,  theref ore, 
and  what  remains  to  be  settled  you  may  talk  over  to-morrow 
with  Baron  von  Hormajrr,  who  will  give  you  money  for  trav- 
elling  expenses,  and  for  distribution  among  the  innkeepers. 
Day  after  to-morrow  you  will  set  out  for  home,  and  bring  to 
all  loyal  Tyrolese  the  joyful  news  that  war  will  break  out.*' 

"  Yes,  yeB,  war  will  break  out  I "  exclaimed  the  three  Tyro- 
lese, exultingly. 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  hush  I ''  said  John,  laughing.  "  You 
must  keep  quiet,  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  you  shout  as  jubi- 
lantly  as  though  you  were  standing  on  a  crest  of  the  Brenner, 
and  had  just  discovered  the  hiding-plaoe  of  a  chamois.  Let 
me  therefore  teil  you  once  more  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
of  Vienna  should  not  find  out  that  you  are  in  the  city .  Pledge 
me  your  word,  then,  that  you  will  not  go  into  the  street  to- 
morrow  in  the  daytime,  nor  allow  any  one  to  see  you." 

"  We  pledge  you  our  word  I "  exclaimed  the  Tyrolese,  with 
one  acoord;  "  we  will  not  appear  in  the  street  to-morrow  in 
the  daytime,  and  day  after  to-morrow  we  shall  set  out.'' 

"  Yes,  we  shaU  set  out  then,"  repeated  Andreas  Hofer, "  and 
retum  to  our  mountains  and  friends,  and  wait  patiently  and 
f aithfully  until  the  day  when  we  shall  see  rising  to  the  sky 
the  Signal  which  is  to  teil  us  that  our  dear  Archduke  John  sends 
US  his  soldiers  to  assist  us  in  delivering  our  country  f rom  the 
enemy,  and  restoring  it,  with  our  mountains,  our  love,  and 
our  loyalty,  to  our  dear  Emperor  Francis.  God  grant  that  we 
may  succead  in  so  doing,  and  may  the  Holy  Virgin  pray  for  us 
all,  and  restore  the  Tyrol  to  the  emperor ! " 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ANDREAS  HOFER  AT  THE  THEATRE. 

CouNT  Stadion,  the  minister  of  f oreign  affairs,  was  pacing 
his  cabinet  with  a  quick  step  and  an  anxious  expression  of 
countenance.  At  times  he  stood  still,  and,  bending  his  head 
toward  the  door,  seemed  to  listen  intently  f or  some  sound ;  all 
remaining  silent  outside,  he  commenced  again  striding  up  and 
down,  and  whenever  he  approached  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
pieoe  he  cast  an  anxious  glance  on  it. 

^'  I  am  afraid  Hormayr  was  not  at  home,^'  he  murmured 
moodily  to  himself ;  ^^  his  senrants  did  not  know  where  he 
wte,  and  therefore  the  mischief  cannot  be  stopped.'' 

He  drew  a  golden  snuff-box  f  rom  his  pocket  and  took  a 
large  pinch  from  it.  *'I  said  at  the  very  outset,"  he  mur- 
mured, ^'  Üiat  we  ought  to  keep  aloof  from  these  stupid  peas- 
ants,  who  wOl  only  involve  us  in  trouble  and  mischief.  But 
those  gentlemen  would  not  listen  to  me,  and —  Beally,  I  be- 
lieve  I  hear  footsteps  in  the  anteroom.  Yes,  yes,  somebody 
is  Coming!" 

Count  Stadion  was  not  mistaken.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
footman  announced,  in  a  loud  voice,  *^  Baron  von  Hormayr  ! " 

^^  Let  him  come  in,  let  him  come  in,  quick  1  '^  said  Count 
Stadion,  waving  his  band  impatiently ;  and  when  Hormayr 
appearedon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  he  hastily  went  to  meet 
him. 

"In  truth,  it  took  my  servants  a  good  while  to  find  youl " 
exclaimed  the  minister,  angrily.  "  I  have  been  waiting  f or 
you  half  an  hour." 

"I  was  at  the  Archduke  John's  rooms,  with  whom  I  had 
business  of  importance,  your  excellency,"  said  Hormayr, 
emphasizing  his  last  words.  "Moreover,  I  could  not  guess 
that  your  excellency  would  wish  to  grant  me  an  audi^ice  at 
so  unusual  an  hour,  and  without  my  asking  for  it." 

'^  At  so  unusual  an  hour  I "  cried  Count  Stadion,  putting 
one  pinch  of  snuff  af ter  another  into  his  nose.  "  Yes,  yes,  at 
so  unusual  an  hour  I    It  would  have  been  more  agrfMsable  to 
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me,  too,  if  it  had  been  unnecessary  f or  me  to  trouble  you  and 
myself.  But  it  is  your  own  fault.  Tou  do  not  keep  your 
woid." 

^' Your  excellency  I "  cried  Hormayr,  indignantly. 

'^Balil  it  is  true.  You  do  not  keep  your  word.  You 
promised  me  that  your  Tyrolese  should  not  show  themselves, 
lest  we  might  be  charged  with  fomenting  an  insurrection: 
and  it  was  necessary,  also,  to  prevent  the  Bavarians  f  rom 
leaming  prematurely  our  plans.  Can  you  deny  that  you 
promised  this  to  me'? " 

"  No,  your  excellency,  I  do  not  deny  it  at  all." 

"  WeU,  your  Tyrolese  are  running  around  everywliere." 

^^  Pardon  me,  your  excellency,  that  cannot  be  true.  You 
musthave  been  misinformed."  i 

*^  WhatI  misinformed  ?  How  dare  you  say  so  to  my  fac^, 
sir  ?  Your  beardman,  or  bushman,  or  Sandwirth  Hof  er  is  at 
the  Kämthnerthor  Theatre,  and  is  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
Servers.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes;  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  I  left  the  theatre  and  sent  for  you."  * 

"Your  excellency  saw  him  with  your  own  eyes!  Tjhen,  of 
course,  it  must  be  true,  and  I  would  heg  leave  of  your  excel- 
lency to  go  immediately  to  the  theatre  and  take  him  to  ]>is 
hotel." 

*'  That  was  just  what  I  wished  to  ask  you  to  do,  Baron  von 
Hormayr.  Make  haste  and  induce  this  bushman  to  leave 
Vienna  immediately." 

"  He  will  leave  the  capital  early  in  the  moming.    Your  v 
excellency  will  permit  me  now  to  withdraw." 

Baron  von  Hormayr  hastened  down  stairs,  left  the 
Chancery  of  State,  and  crossed  the  Joseph's  Place.  On  reach- 
ing  the  Kämthnerthor  Theatre,  he  bought  a  ticket  at  the  office 
and  entered  the  pit. 

"The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  by  Mozart,  wasperformedat  the 
Kämthnerthor  Theatre  to-night,  and  this  favorite  operaof  the 
Viennese  had  attracted  so  large  an  audience  that  not  a  seat 
was  vacant,  and  the  baron  had  to  elbow  bis  way  with  no  little 
difficulty  through  the  crowd  Alling  the  pit,  in  Order  to  reach  a 

* Count  Stadion^s  own  words. — See  Honnayr^s  "Andreas  Hofer,"  vol  L, 

p.  ao». 
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point  where  he  might  be  able  to  see  every  pari  of  the  houae, 
and  discover  him  f  or  whose  sake  he  had  come. 

At  length  he  had  succeeded  in  advancing  so  far  thai,  lean- 
ing  against  one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  upper  tiers  of 
boxes,  he  was  able  to  survey  the  lower  pari  of  the  house.  But 
all  f aces  were  averted  from  it,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stage. 
The  opera  had  just  reached  the  scene  where  Count  Almaviva 
lifts  the  carpet  from  the  chair  and  flnds  Oherubino  under  it. 
A  loud  outburst  of  laughter  resounded  from  the  pit  to  the  upper 
gallery.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  a  loud  and  angry  voiee 
exclaimed  :  ^  Ah,  you  young  good-for-nothing,  if  I  had  you 
here  I  would  show  you  how  to  behaue  I "  And  a  threatening 
fist  and  vigorous  arm  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  orchestra- 
Stalls.  , 

*'  Qood  heavens  !  that  is  really  Andreas  Hof  er,"  murmured 
Baron  von  Hormayr,  oonoealing  himself  anxiously  behind 
the  pillär.  A  renewed  shout  of  laughter  greeted  Hofer  s 
words,  and  all  eyes  tumed  toward  the  side  where  they  had 
been  uttered.  And  there  sat  the  good  Andreas  Hofer,  in  his 
handsome  national  costume,  with  his  long  black  beard,and  his 
florid,  kind-hearted  face.  There  he  sat,  quite  regardless  of  the 
gaze  which  the  audience  fixed  upon  him,  utterly  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  quite 
engrossed  in  looking  at  the  stage,  where  proceeded  the  well- 
known  scene  between  Oherubino,  the  count,  and  Figaro.  He 
foUowed  the  progress  of  the  action  with  rapt  attention,  and 
when  Oherubino  tried  to  prove  his  innocence  by  all  sorts  of 
plausible  and  improbable  falsehoods,  Hofer's  brow  became 
clouded.  He  averted  his  eyes  from  the  stage,  and  tumed  to 
his  neighbor.  "Why,"  he  said,  loudly  and  indignantly, 
''that  boy  is  as  great  a  liar  as  though  he  were  Bonaparte 
himself  I " 

Now  the  merriment  of  the  audience  knew  no  longer  any 
bounds.  They  applauded,  they  shouted,  "Bravo!  bravo  I" 
They  forgot  the  scene  on  the  stage  entirely,  and  devoted  their 
exclusive  attention  to  the  queer,  bearded  stranger  in  the  or- 
chestra-stall,  on  whom  all  eyes  and  opera-glasses  were  fixed. 

Baron  von  Hormayr  behind  his  pillar  wiped  the  Perspira- 
tion from  his  f orehead,  and  cast  furious  glances  on  Andreas 
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Hofer,  who,  howeyer,  was  utterly  unaware  of  bis  presence, 
and  from  whose  breast,  protected  as  it  was  by  bis  beard 
and  crucifiz,  rebounded  all  sucb  glances  like  blunted  ar- 
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The  aotors,  wbo,  interrupted  by  tbe  unezpected  cheers  and 
tbe  incident  in  tbe  audience,  bad  paused  a  few  minutes,  and 
bad  tbemselves  bardly  been  able  to  refrain  from  bursting 
into  laugLter,  now  continued  tbeir  scene,  and  tbe  cbarms  of 
tbe'music  and  tbe  interesting  cbaracter  of  tbe  action  soon 
succeeded  again  in  riveting  tbe  attention  of  tbe  audience. 

Andreas  Hof  er,  wbo  bad  in  tbe  mean  time  relapsed  into 
bis  silent  astonisbment,  gazed  fixedly  uppn  tbe  stage^  Baron 
Ton  Hormayr  left  bis  place  quietly  and  walked  to  tbe  en- 
trance.  He  slipped  a  fiorin  into  tbe  band  of  tbe  doorkeeper, 
wbo  was  leaning  against  tbe  wall.  ''  Say,"  be  wbispered  to 
bim  bastily,  *'  as  soon  as  tbe  curtain  drops,  go  to  tbe  giant 
witb  tbe  long  beard,  wbo  sits  in  tbe  orcbestra-stall  yonder, 
and  wbose  words  amused  tbe  audience  just  now.  He  is  a 
cattle-dealer  from  Hungary,  and  I  must  see  bim  at  once. 
Just  wbisper  in  bis  ear  tbat  bis  countryman  witb  tbe  wine 
and  borses  bas  arrived,  and  it  is  neoessary  be  sbould  come 
and  see  bim  rigbt  away. — Tbank  God,  tbe  curtain  falls ! 
Now  make  baste.  If  you  bring  tbe  cattle-dealer  witb  you 
into  tbe  corridor,  I  will  give  you  anotber  florin.'' 

Tbe  doorkeeper's  face  beamed  witb  satisfaction ;  be  el-r 
bowed  bimself  courageously  tbrougb  tbe  crowd,  and  succeeded 
in  reacbing  tbe  *^  cattle-dealer  from  Hungary,"  wbo  sat  ab- 
sorbed  in  bis  refiections,  witb  bis  bead  bent  on  bis  breast.  He 
toucbed  bis  sboulder  softly  and  wbispered  bis  message  into 
bis  ear. 

Andreas  Hofer  gave  a  start  and  stared  at  tbe  doorkeeper. 
*^  Wbat  countrymen  ? "  be  asked  ;  '^  and  bow  can  be  bring  to 
me  wine  and  borses  bere  as — " 

'*^  I  do  not  know  anytbing  about  it,"  wbispered  tbe  door- 
keeper ;  "  I  know  only  tbat  your  countryman  witb  tbe  wine 
and  tbe  borses  is  waiting  f or  you,  and  tbat  be  says  be  must 
see  you  rigbt  away." 

'^  Well,  tben,  come,  conduct  me  to  bim,"  said  Andreas,  ris- 
ing  from  bis  cbair,  and  drawing  up  bis  colossal  form  to  its 
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fall  height  *'  I  should  like  to  know  who  this  couniryman 
is.    Lead  the  way,  sir ;  I  will  follow  you." 

The  doorkeeper  retraced  bis  steps  through  the  crowd; 
Andreas  Hofer  followed  him,  greeting  kindly  and  pleasantly 
in  all  directions,  and  pushing  aside  the  men  like  flies  when- 
ever  they  stood  in  his  way. 

At  length  they  reached  the  door,  and  stepped  into  the  cor- 
ridor.  Baron  von  Hormayr,  like  a  tiger  potmcing  upon  his 
prey,  rushed  upon  Andreas  Hofer,  seized  his  arm,  and  drew 
him  down  the  corridor  into  the  outer  hall,  which  was  so  de- 
serted  and  silent  that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  oonver- 
sation  being  overheard  by  an  eavesdropper. 

Here  at  length  Hormayr  stood  still  jand  dropped  the  arm 
of  Andreas  Hofer,  who  had  followed  him,  dumfoimded  with 
astonishment,  and  glancing  around  as  if  looking  f or  somebody 
eise. 

**  Andy,"  exclaimed  Hormayr,  vehemently,  "  what  am  I  to 
think  of  you  ?  The  Tyxolese  always  keep  their  promises,  and 
to  think  that  our  honest  Sandwirth  alone  should  not  do  so  ! 
You  pledged  me  your  word  that  you  would  conoeal  your 
pretonce  here  in  Vienna  ais  much  as  possible,  and  now  you 
are  running  about  the  city  in  your  national  costume  and  with 
your  bearded  face  to  hear  the  opera-trills  and  see  how  the 
ballet-dancers  stretch  their  legs  ! "  * 

*^  Andreas  Hofer  never  breaks  his  word,"  said  Hofer, 
gravely.  '*  I  promised  not  to  appear  in  the  streets  in  the  day- 
time,  and  I  have  faithfully  kept  my  word.  I  stayed  at  home 
all  day,  and  it  was  only  after  nightfall  that  we  three  went  to- 
gether  into  the  street.  Speckbacher  and  Wallner  went  to  the 
Archduke  John's  gunsmith,  Anthony  Steger,  to  take  leave  of 
him,  and  I  intended  to  go  to  St  Stephen's  Cathedral  to  attend 
vespers.  But  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  happened  to 
lose  my  way.  All  at  once  I  got  into  a  dense  crowd,  and 
thought  I  had  arrived  at  St.  Stephen^s  Cathedral,  and  that  the 
crowd  consisted  of  pious  Christians  going  to  vespers ;  hence, 
I  allowed  m3rself  to  be  drawn  along  into  the  door,  because  I 
thought  it  was  the  church." 

*  Hormayr^B  own  words. — See  Homjayr's  "  AndreaA  Hofer,"  vol.  i.,  pi 
209. 
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*'  And  on  buying  a  ticket,  Andy,  you  supposed  you  pur- 
chased  indalgence,  did  you  not  ? " 

'*  No,  I  did  not,''  said  Andreas  in  a  tone  of  embarrassment. 
'^  But,  on  seeing  all  those  persons  step  to  the  office  and  get 
tickets,  I  thought  there  were  Christian  passion-plays  per- 
formed  there,  as  at  Innspruck  in  Lent ;  and  on  hearing  the 
man  standing  before  me  shouting, '  Ticket  for  ah  orchestra- 
stall,'  I  shouted,  also, '  Ticket  for  an  orchestra-stall,'  and  threw 
a:  florin  on  the  table.  Thereupon  they  handed  me  a  ticket, 
and  I  followed  the  others  into  the  halL  The  Performance 
commenced  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  curtain  rose,  and 
the  actors  began  to  sing.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  a  passion-play, 
and  there  is  nothing  from  the  Bible  in  it ;  but  then  it  is  a  nice 
play.  I  beUeye  the  'curtain  will  rise  again  immediately,  and 
it  is  time  for  me  to  retum  to  my  seat. .  But  I  should  like  to 
know  where  my  countryman  with  the  horses  and  wine  is.  He 
insisted  on  seeing  me,  sent  for  me,  and  does  not  come  now." 

**  But,  Andy,  do  you  not  yet  know  that  it  was  I  who  sent 
for  you  f "  asked  Hormayr.  "  Why,  it  was  only  a  stratagem  of 
mine  to  get  the  Barbone  out  of  the  theatre  and  take  bim  away 
from  here." 

*'  But  why  do  you  want  to  take  me  away  from  here  ?  I 
teil  you  I  like  the  play  very  well,  and  have  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it.  It  is  brue,  Cherubino,  the  boy,  is  an  arrant  liar, 
but  he  is  a  joUy  fellow,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  come  to 
grief.  And  Figaro  is  a  sly  fox,  and  withal  a  brave  man.  I 
should  like  to  make  his  aoquaintance  and  ask  him  if  he  really 
promised  old  Marielle  to  marry  her ;  for  it  would  be  wrong  if 
he  did  not  keep  his  word  now,  and  refused  to  make  her  his 
wife  because  he  likes  the  young  woman  better  than  her.  If  I 
knew  where  he  liyes,  I  would  go  to  him  this  very  night  and 
teil  him  what  he  ought  to  do." 

*'  Oh,  you  foolish  old  child  of  Nature  I  what  you  saw*on 
the  stage  was  nothing  but  a  play.  Figaro  never  existed  ;  and 
even  though  he  did,  you  would  not  go  to  him,  but  accompany 
me  and  take  supper  with  me." 

'*  I  am  sorry,"  said  Andreas,  gravely,  *'  I  cannot  do  so  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  I  must  stay  here  and  wait  for  the  country- 
man who  has  arrived  here  with  the  horses  and  wine." 
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"Jesus  Maria  !  what  do  you  say  ?  The  oountryman  ?  Did 
I  not  teil  you  that  it  is  I,  Andy  ?  ^' 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  had  already  f orgotten  it.  But,  second,  I  can- 
not  go  because  I  must  see  the  remainder  of  the  play.  Let 
me,  therefore,  retum  to  my  seat,  for  I  paid  for  the  whole  Per- 
formance ;  I  beliebe  I  haye  already  missed  a  great  deal ;  but 
they  will  assuredly  not  retum  to  me  at  the  offioe  a  jienny  for 
what  I  did  not  hear."  * 

'*  They  will  not,  and  shall  not  either,"  cried  Hormayr,  an- 
grily.  "  You  will  not  retum  to  your  seat,  Andy,  but  go  and 
take  supper  with  me.  For  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
you  ha^e  come  to  Vienna,  not  to  go  to  the  theatre,  but  to  ask 
the  dear  Archduke  John's  assistance  and  suocor  for  the  beloved 
T3rrol,  and  inquire  of  the  emperor  if  he  will  not  aid  his  loyal 
Tyrolese  in  their  attempt  to  become  his  subjects  once  more. 
And  the  emperor  and  the  archduke  will  help  you  ;  they  prom- 
ise  to  send  soldiers  and  guns  in  time  to  the  Tyrol.  But,  in 
retum,  you  must  do  what  the  archduke  asked  you  to  do  ;  you 
must  carefully  conceal  yourself,  Andy,  in  order  to  preyent 
the  Bavarians  from  learning  of  your  trip  to  Vienna ;  other- 
wise  they  would  arrest  you  and  your  f riends  af ter  your  retum 
to  the  Tyrol.  Hence  you  must  not  retum  to  your  seat^  where 
so  many  persons  would  see  you,  and  unfortunately  have  seen 
you  already." 

*'  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  us  go,  sir,"  sighed  Andreas. 
"  But  just  listen  how  they  are  singing,  shouting,  and  cheering 
inside  I  Jesus  Maria  1  Figaro,  I  believe,  will  have  to  marry 
old  Marielle  after  all,  and  give  up  pretty  little  Susanne.  Ah, 
my  Gk)d !  she  will  die  heart-broken,  for  she  loves  him  so 
dearly.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  go  in  once  more,  that  I  may  see 
whether  or  not  he  must  marry  old  Marielle."  i 

"No,  Andy,"  said  Hormayr,  smiling,  "you  need  not  be  un- 
easy  ;  Figaro  will  not  marry  old  Marielle,  for  she  is  his  own 
moiher." 

"What  I "  cried  Andreas,  in  dismay  ;  "  she  his  mother,  and 
he  has  promised  to  marry  her  ?  That  is  most  sinful  and  in- 
famous  t  No  good  Christian  should  listen  to  such  things. 
Come  along,  sir.    I  do  not  want  to  hear  another  word  of  it. 

*  Hofer's  own  words. — See  Hormayr,  "  Andreas  Hofer,"  vol.  i.,  p.  810. 
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Good  hieavens  I  whati  will  Anna  Q«rtrude  say  when  I  teil  her 
wbat  I  have  seen  here,  and  that  there  are  here  in  Vienna  men 
infamous  enough  to  promise  to  marry  their  mothers  ?  '* 

'^  But  they  never  do  so  in  reality,  Andy,  but  only  on  the 
stage.  Otherwise  the  police  would  be  after  them  at  once. 
For  the  emperor  is  a  yery  pious  and  virtuous  gentleman,  and 
he  does  not  permit  any  infractions  of  the  sacred  laws  of  Gkxl 
and  the  Church  in  his  dominions." 

'*  Tea,  the  emperor  is  a  very  pious  and  virtuous  gentleman/' 
exclaimed  Andreas  Hofer,  enthusiastically,  "  and  that  is  the 
reason-why  the  Tyrolese  love  him  and  wish  to  be  again  his 
Bubjects  and  chüdren.  Come,  I  will  go  home  with  you.  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  the  theatrical  nonsense.  Let 
US  speak  of  our  emperor  and  our  dear  Archduke  John.  Gk>d 
grant  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  say  he  is  our  emperor 
again,  and  the  archduke  is  our  John,  and  his  Tyrolese  are 
again  his  subjects,  because  they  fought  well  for  their  liberty, 
and  because  Qod  blessed  their  efiports  and  crowned  them  with 
victory.  Come,  we  will  go  home,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  re- 
tum  to  the  Tyrol,  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  mountain  and 
Valley  shall  know  that  the  time  has  come,  and  that  we  shall 
become  Austrians  again.  May  the  Holy  Virgin  protect  us 
and  grant  us  a  safe  retum  ;  may  she  prevent  the  Bavarians 
from  waylaying  us  and  f rustrating  our  great  and  noble  pur- 
pose  I"* 
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The  die  was  cast,  then.  The  war  with  France  was  to  break 
out  again.  There  was  to  be  no  more  procrastination  and  hesi- 
tation.    The  time  for  action  was  at  band. 

*  The  delegates  of  the  Tyrolese  left  Vienna  on  the  following  moming ; 
their  presenoe  there,  however,  had  been  reported  to  the  Bavarian  officers,  who, 
during  their  homeward  joumey,  aimost  suooeeded  in  arresting  them.  John 
von  Graff,  a  banker  of  Botzen,  was  apprised  of  their  arrival  in  Vienna  hj  his 
oorrespondent  in  that  city  and  informed  the  comxnissary-general  at  Brixen 
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Already  the  French  ambassador,  Andreossi,  had  left  Vieiir 
na,  and  all  the  members  of  the  legaüon  had]  foUowed  bim. 
Already  Clement  Count  Mettemich  had  arriyed  at  Vienna  \ 
but  he  had  not  left  Paris  as  Ck>unt  Andreossi  had  left  Vienna, 
quietly  and  unmolested,  but  Napoleon  had  caused  him  to  be 
escorted  to  the  French  frontier  by  a  detachment  of  gena 
d^armes. 

And  to-day,  on  the  9th  of  March,  Austria  was  to  proclaim 
to  all  Germany,  by  means  of  a  public  festival^  that  she  was  re- 
solved  to  renew  the  struggle  with  France  and  risk  onoe  more 
the  blood  of  her  people  and  the  existenoe  of  her  imperial  dy- 
-nasty  in  order  to  deliyer  Germany  from  the  usurper  who  was 
intent  on  crushing  in  bis  iron  hands  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence  of  the  G«rman  nation. 

A  solemnceremony  was  to  take  place  to-day  on  the  G-lacis. 
of  Vieuna.  The  flags  of  the  militia  were  to  be  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  the  whole  imperial  family  was 
to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  Hence,  all  Vienna  presented 
a  festige  appearance  ;  all  stores  were  closed,  and  no  one  was 
Seen  following  bis  every-day  avocations.  The  Viennese  had 
made  a  holiday  ;  no  one  would  toil  for  bis  daily  bread  ;  all 
wished  to  refresh  themselves  only  with  mental  food,  and  greet 
with  their  glances  and  acclamations  the  noble  men  who  were 
to  take  the  field  for  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland.. 

The  people  were  surging  in  dense  masses  toward  the  glacis, 
rushing  with  irresistible  impetuosity  into  the  empty  ditches, 
and  climbing  the  trees  on  their  edges,  or  gaining  some  otiier 
Standpoint  whence  they  could  survey  the  solemnity  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  broad  promenade  of  the  glacis.  On 
the  large  rondel  of  the  glacis  had  been  erected  a  tribune  whose 
golden-broidered  velvet  canopy  was  surmounted  by  a  yery 
large  imperial  crown ;  four  golden  double-headed  eagles 
adomed  the  four  comers  of  the  canopy,  and  held  in  their 
beaks  the  colors  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Under  the  canopy 
stood  gilt  arm-chairs,  with  cushions  of  piirple  velvet  This 
was  the  tribune  destined  for  the  emperor  and  bis  family ; 

of  what  he  had  leamed.  A  wairant  for  the  arreBt  of  the  three  delegatea 
waa  i&sued,  but  they  ettcaped  in  time  into  the  mountaina. — Honnayr,  vol.  i., 
p.  191. 
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all  feyes  were  riveted  upon  it,  and  all  hearts  longed  to  greet 
the  soTerd^,  and  thank  him  for  the  proud  happiness  of  this 
hour. 

Further  on  rose  other  and  no  less  splendidly  deoorated 
tribnnes,  the  seats  of  which  had  been  sold  at  enormotis  rates 
to  the  aristocrapy  and  wealthy  dtizens  of  Vienna  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  militia  ;  and  thousands  had  foiind  seats  on  the  trees 
sorronnding  the  broad  promenade  and  the  rondel,  and  paid 
for  their  airy  jierehes  only  with  some  pains  and  bruises. 

Since  early  dawn  this  pilgrimage  to  the  glacis  had  been 
going  on  ;  by  ten  o'clock  all  seats,  roads,  tribunes,  trees, 
ditches,  and  bridges,  were  occapied  by  a  dense  crowd  ;  and,  in 
Order  to  prevent  acoidents,  the  authorities  had  already  ordered 
all  approaches  to  the  glacis  to  be  closed. 

On  the  broad  promenade,  too,  matters  assumed  a  very 
lively  aspect  The  militia  marched  up  with  banners  unfurled 
and  drums  beating.  They  drew  up  in  line  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  their  officers  and  standard-bearers  repaired  to 
the  large  rondel  where  another  had  been  constructed  in  face 
of  the  imperial  tribtme.  They  ranged  themselves  around  the 
altar,  on  whose  steps  priests  in  füll  vestments  were  kneeh 
ing,  and  which  was  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  crucifix,  visible 
to  all  spectators  far  and  near,  and  waving  to  all  its  blessings 
and  love-greetings. 

And  now  all  the  church-flteeples  commeneed  ringing  their 
peals ;  the  iron  tongues  of  their  bells  proclaimed  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  «Vienna,  and  to  the  many  thousands  of  strangers 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  solemnity,  that  the  emperor  with 
his^sonsort  and  bis  children  had  left  the  Hofburg,  and  was 
approaching  the  glacis,  followed  by  bis  suite.  The  militia  as- 
sumed a  stiff  military  attitude,  the  drums  roUed,  the  cannon 
boomed,  the  bugles  sounded  merry  notes,  and  the  emperor, 
leading  bis  consort  by  the  band,  entered  the  tribune.  He 
looked  pale ;  bis  form  was  bent,  and  trembling  as  if  shaken  by 
an  inward  fever ;  and  even  more  singular  appeared  bis  down- 
hanging  imder-lip  and  the  gloomy,  morose  expression  of  bis 
lustreless  blue  eyes.  But  the  people  did  not  see  this ;  they  saw 
only  that  their  emperor  had  arrived — ^their  emperor,  who  had 
resolTed  to  deliver  Austria  f rom  the  ignominious  f oreign  yoke  ; 
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who  woiild  die  with  his  subjects  rather  than  longer  bear  the 
arrogance  <^  France;  and  who  boldly  and  oourageously 
staked  all  in  order  to  win  all,  to  restore  at  length  a  lastiog 
peace  to  Austria  and  Germany,  and  vindicaie  thoir  honor  and 
independence.  For  this  reason  all  hearts  greeted  the  Smperor 
Francis  with  love  and  ezoltation,  and  he  was  received  with 
deafening  and  constantly-renewed  cheers. 

The  emperor  received  with  a  forced  smüe  the  flattering 
homage  which  was  rendered  to  him,  but  more  radiant  was  the 
smile  of  his  consort ;  in  her  dark  and  glowing  eyes  glistened 
tears  of  joyfnl  emotion,  when  she  glanced  at  this  jubilant 
mass  of  spectators  and  the  enthusiastic  regiments  of  the  militia. 
She  was  also  füll  of  exultation ;  she  did  not,  howev^,  give 
v^it  to  her  feelings,  but  pent  them  up  in  her  heart,  owing  to 
the  moroseness  of  her  imi>erial  husband. 

In  the  midst  of  a  f  resh  outburst  of  populär  enthusiasm, 
Francis  bent  oyer  the  empress.  **  I  suppose  you  are  well  sat- 
isfied  now,  empress  ?  ^'  he  asked.  ^*  Tou  have  attained  your 
object ;  all  of  you  have  fanned  the  flame  until  war  is  ready  to 
break  out,  and  every  thing  will  go  again  topsy-turyy.  But  I 
teil  you,  empress,  we  shall  fail  again  ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  shall  conquer/' 

^'  Well,  your  majesty,  then  we  shall  suooumb  and  die,  but 
it  will  be  an  honorable  defeat.  It  is  better  to  perish  in  a  just 
and  honorable  struggle  than  submit  patiently  to  foreign  Usur- 
pation.^' 

"  A  very  nice  phrase,  but  the  practical  execution  of  such 
ideas  is  sometimes  by  far  more  unpleasant  than  the  theory 
which  they  express.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  good  reason 
to  regret  this  day,  and— but  what  fearful  noise  is  this  again  ? 
The  people  are  cheering  as  though  they  were  welcoming 
God  Almighty  Himself .    What  is  it  ? '' 

'*  Your  majesty,''  said  Ludoyica,  gasdng  timidly  into  her 
husband^s  face,  *^  I  belieye  the  people  are  cheering  the  Arch- 
dukes Charles  and  John,  for  they  are  just  Walking  along  the 
ranks  of  the  militia." 

''Ah,  my  brothersi"  murmured  the  emperor,  with  an 
angry  expression,  which,  however,  disappeared  again  imme- 
diately ;  '*  the  people  are  cheering  my  brothersaa  though  they 
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were  two  divinitieB  f rom  whom  alone  they  expect  salvation 
and  prosperily." 

'^Your  majesty,  the  people  cheer  the  archdukes  because 
they  ar^  the  brothers  of  the  emperor,  and  because  the  oonfi- 
denoe  of  your  majesty  has  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian  armies  to  lead  them  to  battle,  and,  if  it  please  God,  to 
victory.  Itisyour  majesty  alone  that  appointed  the  Areh- 
duke  Charles  generalissimo  of  all  your  forces,  and  the  Arch- 
duke John  Commander  of  the  army  of  Lower  Austria." 

"  Tes,  I  did  so,  for,  blessed  as  I  am  with  brothers  so  heroie 
and  spirited,  I  must  of  course  distingpuish  and  employ  them  in 
aooordanoe  with  their  merits  ;  otherwise  they  might  believe  I 
was  jealous  of  their  glory  and  splendor.  This  would  be  entirely 
f alse,  f or,  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  them,  I  love  them  dearly, 
and  gi^e  them  now  again  another  opportunity  to  gain  laureis, 
as  they  did  in  1805.  It  is  true,  my  brother  the  generalissimo, 
was  not  yictorious  at  Austerlitz,  and  my  brother  John  has 
likewise  sustained  many  a  defeat ;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  heroes  and  great  men.  Just  listen  to  the 
roars  with  which  the  people  greet  them  I  Jesus  Maria  !  I 
hope  the  generalissimo  will  not  have  his  flts  from  excessive 

'  Ludovica  cast  a  quick,  moumful  glanoe  on  the  maliciously 
smiling  face  of  her  husband.  '^Your  majesty  need  not  be 
alarmed,"  she  said  ;  ^^  your  tender  apprehensions  will  f ortu- 
nately  not  be  fulfllled.  You  see  that  the  archduke  is  quite 
well ;  he  is  just  addressing  his  troops." 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  speech.  M.  von  G^ntz  wrote  it  f  or 
him,  and  I  permitted  him  to  deliver  it.  Ah,  it  abounds  with 
flne  phrases,  and  my  dear  Austrians  will  be  astonished  on 
hearing  what  liberal  men  we  have  become  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
what  grand  ideas  of  liberty,  equality«  and  populär  sovereignty 
we  have  adopted.  Just  listen  to  him  I  the  conclusion  is  very 
fine,  and  sounds  just  as  though  the  Marseillaise  had  been 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Austrians." 

^  Soldiers,"  shouted  the  archduke,  at  this  moment,  in  a  loud, 
ringing  voice,  ^^  the  liberty  of  Europe  has  taken  ref  uge  under 
the  fiag  of  Austria ;  the  rights,  freedom,  and  honor  of  all  Ger- 
many  expect  their  salvation  only  of  our  armies.    Never  shall 
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they,  instruinents  of  oppresBion,  carry  an  in  foreign  ooontries 
the  endless  wars  of  a  destructive  ambition,  annihilate  innocent 
nations,  and  with  their  own  corpses  paye  for  foreign  oonquer- 
ors  the  road  leading  to  usurped  thrones.  Soldiers,  we  take  up 
arms  only  for  the  liberty,  honor,  and  rights  of  all  Gknnany  ; 
it  is  these  sacred  boons  Üiat  we  have  to  def end  I ''  * 

A  long-continued,  deafening  outburst  of  applauae  both  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  was  the  reply  to  the  stirring  ad* 
dress  of  the  generalissimo  ;  but  suddenly  every  sound  was 
hiished,  for  at  the  altar,  yonder  by  the  side  of  the  tall  crudfix,. 
appeared  now  the  archbishop,  acoompanied  by  the  whole  bbdy 
of  the  high  clergy. 

The  emperor  rose  from  his  seat  and  bowed  humbly  and  de- 
▼outly  to  the  prelate  who  had  been  the  teaeher  of  bis  youtfa, 
and  had  afterward  married  bim  three  times,  the  last  time  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

And  now  the  archdukes  marched  the  troops  into  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  place,  and  the  consecration  of  the  flags  oommenoed 
amid  the  peals  of  all  the  church-bells  and  the  booming  of  ar- 
tillery. 

The  emperor  looked  on,  standing,  bareheaded,  and  with 
hands  clasped  in  prayer.  Ludovica  tumed  her  eyes  heaven- 
waid,  and  her  lips  moved  in  a  low,  feryent  prayer.  Behind 
them  stood  the  young  archdukes  and  archduchesses,  muttering 
prayers,  and  yet  glancingaround  curiously  ;  and  thecayalien 
of  tbe  imperial  couple,  looking  gloomy,  and  plainly  showing 
in  their  sombre  faces  the  rage  that  fllled  their  hearts. 

The  ceremony  being  finished,  the  archbishop  lifted  up  bis 
hands  and  stretched  them  out  toward  the  soldiers.  ^'  Adieu, 
until  we  meet  again,'*  he  ezclaimed  with  a  radiant  air,  and  in 
a  voice  of  joyful  enthusiasm  ;  '*  adieu,  until  we  meet  again  at 
the  hour  of  danger  I " 

^^  Adieu,  until  we  meet  again  at  the  hour  of  danger  I " 
echoed  the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm.  Seeing  then  that  the 
archbishop  bent  his  knees,  they  knelt  likewise  and  bowed  their 
heads  in  prayer.  Hushed  was  every  sound  on  the  vast  place. 
Only  the  church-bells  were  pealing  and  the  artillery  was  boom* 
ing  in  the  distance,  and  the  murmur  of  the  devout  pn^ers 

*  Hormayr,  ^  Allgemeiue  Qesohiohte/  vol.  iii.«  p.  21it' 
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which  rose  to  GkxL  from  so  many  pious  hearts  broke  the 
silenoe. 

Id  the  fervent  enthusiasm  of  thiB  hournoone  feit  the  least 
timidity,  no  one  looked  anziously  into  the  f  uture.  Even  the 
mothers  did  not  shed  tears  for  their  sons  who  were  about  to. 
take  the  field  ;  the  affianced  brides  allowed  their  lovers  to  de- 
part  without  utteringcomplaints  or  weepingfat  the  thought  of 
their  impending  departure  ;  wives  took  leave  of  their  husbands 
with  joyous  courage,  pressing  their  inf ants  to  their  breasts  and 
commending  them  trustingly  to  Qod's  protection.  The  pa- 
trioüc  enthusiasm  had  seized  all,  and  carried  away  even  the 
coldestand  most  selfish  hearts.  The  rieh  contributed  their 
money  with  unwonted  liberality  ;  those  who  were  in  less  fa- 
Torable  circumstances  laid  down  their  plate  and  valuables  on 
the  altar  of  the  oountry  ;  the  mechauics  offered  to  work  gra- 
tuitously  for  the  army  ;  the  women  scraped  lint  and  organized 
associations  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded ;  the  young  men 
offered  their  life-blood  to  the  fatherland,  and  considered  it  as 
a  fayor  that  their  Services  were  not  rejected. 

The  long-concealed  hatred  against  France  burst  forth  in 
bright  flames  throughout  Austria  and  Qermany  ;  the  war  was 
hailed  with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  and  every  heart  longed  to 
take  part  in  this  struggle,  which  seemed  to  aU  a  war  of  holy 
vengeance  and  retribution.  For  the  first  time  in  long  years 
Austria  feit  again  thoroughly  identified  with  G«rmany, 
while  the  other  Gtomans  were  looking  upon  Austria  as  a  Qer- 
man  State  and  holding  out  their  hands  to  their  Austrian 
brethren,  telling  them  that  they  sympathized  most  vividly 
with  the  ends  which  they  were  trying  to  attain. 

But  while  the  utmost  exultation  was  reigning  among  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  on  this  joyf  ul  day,  a  gloomy  silence 
prevailed  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  joyous  mask  with  which 
the  generalissimo,  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  covered  his  face 
while  on  the  glacis,  had  disappeared  from  it  so  soon  aa  he  had 
retumed  to  his  rooms.  Pale  and  faint,  he  rested  in  an  easy- 
chair,  and,  fixing  his  sombre  eyes  on  his  quartermaster-gener- 
al,  Count  Grünne,  he  said :  *^  My  f  riend,  listen  to  that  which  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  now,  and  which  you  will  remember 

öne  day.    I  have  objected  three  times  in  the  most  emphatic 
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manner  to  this  deelaration  of  war,  for  I  know  that  our  prep- 
arations  are  not  sufficienÜy  matured,  and  I  know  also  that  I 
haye  here  in  Austria  powerful  enemies  who  are  intent  on  im- 
peding  all  my  efforts,  and  who  will  shrink  from  nothing  in 
Order  to  ruin  me,  and  with  me  you  too,  my  poor  friend.  The 
whole  aristocracy  is  hostile  to  me,  and  will  never  allöw  the 
emperor's  hrothers  to  set  bounds  to  its  oligarchy  by  their  mer- 
its  and  influence ;  it  will  always  oppose  us,  even  though  it 
should  endanger  thereby  the  power  and  honor  of  the  f ather- 
land.  I  know  all  the  x>erils  and  intrigues  surrounding  me, 
and  because  I  know  them  I  tried  to  avoid  them,  opposed  the 
war,  and  strove  to  get  rid  at  least  of  the  command-in-chief . 
But  the  emperor  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so  ;  he  ordered  me 
to  accept  the  arduous  position  of  generalissimo  of  his  foroes, 
and,  as  his  subject,  I  had  to  obey  him.  But  I  repeat  it,  this 
will  be  a  disastrous  war  for  Austria,  and  I  look  with  gloomy 
forebodings  into  the  future." 

And  as  gloomy  as  the  generalissimo^s  face  was  that  of  his 
brother,  the  Emperor  Francis.  He  had  retired  into  his  cabi- 
net,  and  strode  growlingly  up  and  down,  holding  the  fly-flap 
in  his  band,  and  striking  savagely  at  the  flies  which  his  search> 
ing  eyes  discovered  here  and  there  on  the  wall. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  footman  announced  the 
Archduke  John.  The  emperor^s  face  became  even  more  mo- 
rose. He  cast  the  fly-flap  aside,  and  murmured  to  himself, 
^^Mybrothers  never  leave  me  anyrest."  He  then  saidina 
loud  voice,  "  Let  him  come  in.^' 

A  minute  afterward  the  archduke  entered  the  oabinet.  His 
face  was  still  joyously  lit  up  by  the  soul-stirring  solemnity  in 
which  he  had  participated  in  the  moming ;  his  eye  was  yet 
radiant  with  noble  enthusiasm  and  exultation,  and  a  serene 
smile  played  around  his  lips.  Thus  he  appeared  bef ore  his 
brother,  whose  face  seemed  doubly  gloomy  in  the  presence  of 
hisown. 

"  I  come  to  take  leave  of  your  majesty  and  bid  f arewell  to 
my  brother  Francis,''  he  said,  in  a  mild,  tender  yoice.  ''  I  in- 
tend  to  set  out  to-night  for  Gratz,  and  organize  my  staff 
there." 

'^Ood  bless  you,  Commander  of  the  Southern  army  1 "  said 
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the  emperor,  dryly  ;  "  Qod  bless  you,  brother.  You  were  all 
eager  f or  war ;  now  yojj  haye  it  I " 

'*And  your  majesty  has  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Austrian  people  hailed  the  declaration  of  war.  And 
not  only  the  people  of  Austria,  but  all  Qermany,  looks  now 
with  joy,  hope,  and  pride  toward  Austria,  and  participates 
most  cordially  in  our  warlike  enthusiasm/^ 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that,"  said  the  emperor,  dryly.  "  Thank 
God,  I  cast  off  the  crown  of  Gtermany  three  years  ago,  and  am 
no  ^onger  Emperor  of  Gtermany." 

"  But  one  day,  when  your  armies  have  conquered  Franco 
and  delivered  the  world  from  the  insatiable  usurper,  Gkrmany 
will  gratefully  lie  down  at  your  majesty's  feet  and  beseech 
you  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  again  at  her  hands.'^ 

"  Much  obliged,  sir,  but  I  would  not  take  it,^'  exclaimed  the 
emperor,  with  a  shrug.  "  But  say,  brother,  are  you  really  con- 
vinced  that  we  can  and  shall  oonquer  Bonaparte  ?  *' 

"  I  am.    We  shall  conquer,  if— " 

"  Well,  if — "  asked  the  emperor,  when  the  archduke  hesi- 
tated. 

'*  If  we  are  really  determined  to  do  so,^'  said  John,  looking 
the  emperor  füll  in  the  face  ;  ''  if  we  act  harmoniously,  if  we 
do  not  impede  each  other,  if  no  petty  jealousies  favor  the  ef- 
forts  of  one  and  frustrate  those  of  the  other.  Oh,  brother, 
permit  me  at  this  farewell  hour  to  utter  a  f ew  frank  and  truth- 
ful  words,  and  I  beg  your  majesty  to  forgive  me  if  my  heart 
opens  to  you  in  unreserved  confidence.  Brother,  I  confess 
frankly  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  here.  Where  concord  should 
reign,  there  is  discord  ;  where  all  should  have  their  eyes  fixed 
only  on  the  great  goal,  and  avail  themselves  of  all  means  and 
forces,  they  are  split  up  into  factions  bitterly  hostile  to  each 
other.  Oh,  my  gracious  emperor,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  listen 
to  these  factions,  do  not  confide  in  those  who  would  like  to 
arou8e.your  suspicion  against  your  brothers.  Believe  me,  you 
have  no  more  loyal,  devoted,  and  obedient  subject  than  I  am  ; 
theref  ore,  confide  in  me,  who  wish  only  to  contribute  to  the 
greatness,  honor,  and  glory  of  my  country  and  my  emperor, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  howeyer  insignificant  it  may  be.  My 
brother,  there  has  long  been  a  gulf  between  us  ;  Gkxl  knows 
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that  I  did  not  dig  it.  But  let  us  fill  it  up  forever  at  this  fare- 
well  hour.  I  implore  you,  believe  m  my  love,  my  devoted 
loyalty  ;  take  me  by  the  hand  and  say, '  John,  I  trust  you  I  I 
believe  in  you  ! '  See,  I  am  waiting  for  these  words  as  for  the 
blessing  which  is  io  accompany  me  into  battle,  and  rest  on  my 
heart  like  a  talisman.  Brother,  speak  these  words  of  love  and 
oonfidenee  I  Give  me  your  hand^open  your  arms  to  your 
brother  I " 

''  Why  should  we  enact  here  a  sentimental  soene  ? ''  asked 
the  emperor,  harshly.  *'  I  do  not  like  such  things,  and  want 
to  see  family  dramas  only  performed  on  the  stage.  Thank 
Gk)d,  I  am  not  a  theatrical  emperor,  but  a  real  one,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  scenes  from  plays.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
anygulfs  existing  between  you  and  me.  I  never  perceived 
them,  and  was  never  disturbed  thereby.  But  why  do  you  pro- 
test  your  love  and  loyalty  in  so  passionate  a  manner  to  me  ? 
Who  teils  you,  then,  that  I  suspect  them?  Thatwould  be 
equivalent  to  considering  my  brother  a  traitor,  and  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  for  him  ;  for  toward  traitors  I  shall  al* 
ways  be  inexorable,  whosover  they  may  be,  and  whether  they 
be  persons  of  high  or  low  rank.  Let  us  speak  no  longer  of  it. 
But,  besides,  you  have  again  advised  me,  without  being  re- 
quested  to*  do  so,  and  demand  that  I  should  not  listen  to  any 
factions.  I  never  do,  brother.  I  never  listen  to  any  factions, 
neither  to  yours,  nor  to  that  of  the  others.  I  listen  only  to 
myself,  and  require  submissiveness  and  obedienoe  of  my  serv- 
ants.  Tou  are  one  of  the  latter  ;  go,  then,  and  obey  me.  I 
have  resolved  on  war ;  go,  then,  to  your  corps  and  fight,  as 
you  are  in  duty  bound,  for  your  emperor  and  for  Austria. 
Defeat  Napoleon  if  you  can.  You  are  playing  a  game  which 
may  easily  become  dangerous  to  ourselves.  You  have  stirred 
np  an  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol ;  you  will  have  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility  if  this  insurrection  shall  be  unsuccessful." 

"  I  will  bear  it,  and  GK)d  will  forgive  what  I  have  done  !  ** 
Said  John,  solemnly.  *^  Your  majesty,  you  would  not  listen 
to  the  brother  who  offered  you  bis  love  frankly  and  honestly. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  said,  nor  shall  I  ever 
inake  another  attempt  to  gain  your  confidence." 

*'  Is  that  intended  as  a  threat  ? "  asked  the  emperor,  angrily. 
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^^No,"  Said  John,  moumfolly,  "I  do  not  threaien  you.  I 
shall  always  bear  in  mind  that  I  loved  you,  and  that  you 
are  not  only  my  lord  and  emperor,  but  also  tbe  son  of  my 
mother." 

^'And  I,"  cried  the  emperor,  vebemently,  '^sball  always 
bear  in  mind  that  you  were  the  head  of  the  faction  which,  by 
its  insensate  clamor  f  or  war,  first  aroused  Napoleon's  anger, 
brought  about  demonstrations  and  armaments  on  our  pari,  and 
finally  obliged  me  to  resolve  on  war,  although  I  know  füll 
well  that  this  resolution  will  inevitably  involye  Austria  in 
great  disaster.  Let  me  likewise  speak  a  farewell  word  to  you, 
brother.  We  shall  suocumb  again,  although  my  wise  and 
leamed  brothers  are  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I  consulted  the 
most  experienced  and  sagacious  men.  I  myself  paid  a  visit  to 
Count  Cobenzl,  who  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  asked 
bis  opinion.  He  hates  Napoleon  as  ardently  as  any  one,  and 
yet  he  is  in  favor  of  peace.  I  consulted  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
and  Minister  Thugut ;  one  is  an  ambitious  captain,  the  other  a 
yindictiye  diplomatist,  who  would  like  to  overthrow  Napo- 
leon ;  and  yet  both  were  for  peace  with  France,  and  I  will  teil 
you  the  reason  why  :  because  they  know  that  among  all  my 
captains  and  genenJs  there  is  not  one  determined  and  able 
enough  to  cope  with  Napoleon  and  bis  marshals :  because 
they  knew  that  even  my  brother  Charles,  the  generalissimo,  is 
vacillating  and  irresolute  ;  and  because  they  do  not  know  what 
an  eminent  captain  the  Archduke  John  would  be,  if  he  only 
had  a  chance  to  show  bis  military  talents.  If ,  despite  all  this, 
I  resolved  on  war,  it  was  because  circumstances,  and  not  my 
convictions,  obliged  me  to  do  it— circumstances  which  were 
mostly  brought  about  by  you  and  your  friends." 

'*  Tour  majesty,^'  said  John,  in  a  grave  and  digniüed  man- 
ner, ^^permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  r^ply  to  what  you 
haye  just  said.  Tou  allude  to  my  military  talents,  which  you 
say  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  show.  Well,  give  me  such  a 
chance ;  deliver  me  from  the  surveUlance  lying  my  hands ; 
let  me  pursue  my  path  as  your  general  freely  and  without 
restrictions,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  will  reconquer 
the  Tyrol  and  your  Italian  provinces." 

"  See,  see,  what  a  nice  plan  I "   exclaimed  the  emperor, 
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laughing.    "  You  wisb  to  be  another  generalifisimo,  and  inde« 
pendent  of  any  other  commander^s  will  ?  ^* 

**  No,  your  majesty  ;  I  wish  to  obtain  only  equal  rights  and 
authority  to  deliberate  and  decide  jointly  with  my  brother 
Charles." 

**  It  is  yery  bold  in  you,  sir,  thus  to  oppose  your  generalis- 
simo,'^  said  the  emperor,  stemly.  **  To-day  you  will  no  longer 
obey  the  generalissimo — ^to-morrow  you  will  perhaps  refuse  to 
obey  the  emperor.  Not  another  word  about  it!  Go  and  do 
your  duty.  The  Archduke  Charles  is  generalissimo,  and  you 
will  submit  to  bis  Orders  and  Instructions.  Farewell,  brother ; 
may  Gk)d  and  the  Holy  Virgin  bless  you  and  your  army!" 

"Farewell,  your  majesty,"  said  the  archdi:^e,  bowing  cere- 
moniously  to  the  emperor.  He  then  tumed  hastily  and  left 
the  room. 

The  emperor  looked  af ter  him  with  an  angry  air.  "  I  be- 
lieve  the  two  archdukes  will  thwart  each  other  on  all  ooca- 
sions,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  There  will  not  only  be  war 
with  France,  but  also  war  between  the  f actions  in  Austria,  fuid 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  my  brothers  will  gain  but  very 
few  laureis.  V 

The  Archduke  John  retumed  slowly  to  bis  rooms.  After 
entering  bis  cabinet,  he  sank  on  the  ^van,  as  if  crushed  and 
heartrbroken.  He  sat  a  long  time  in  silence,  bis  head  bent 
on  bis  breast,  and  uttering  from  time  to  time  heart-rending 
groans.  After  a  long  pause,  he  slowly  lifted  bis  tearful  eyes 
to  heayen. 

"  Thou  knowest,  my  GK>d,"  he  said,  in  a  low  yoice,  "  that 
my  intentions  are  good  and  pure,  and  that  I  desire  nothing 
but  to  serve  my  country  and  deliver  it  from  the  disgrace 
which  it  has  had  to  submit  to  for  so  many  years  past  Thou 
knowest  that  I  wish  nothing  for  myself,  but  all  for  the  fatber- 
land.  Help  me,  my  Gk>d,  help  our  poor,  unfortunate  Austria  1 
Let  US  not  succumb  and  perish !  Grant  yictory  to  our  arms ! 
O  Austria,  O  Germany,  why  can  I  not  purchase  liberty  and 
independence  for  you  with  my  blood  ?  But  I  can  at  least 
fight  and  die  for  you  I  I  shall  welcome  death,  if  my  dying 
^es  can  behold  liberty  dawning  upon  Germany  I " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'nS  TDfE  ! 

It  was  late  in  the  aftemoon  of  the  8ih  of  April.  The  sei- 
üng  sun  was  shedding  his  last  red  rays  on  the  distant  moun- 
tain-crests  of  the  Janf  en  and  the  Timbler  Toch,  whose  blood- 
red  summits  contrasted  wonderfuUy  with  the  deep  azure  of 
the  clear  sky.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  twilight 
had  set  in ;  the  pines,  the  daring  chamois  of  the  yegetable 
kingdom,  which  had  dimbed  up  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
mountains,  cast  the  gray  veil  of  dnsk  oyer  these  lower  slopes. 
Below,  in  the  Passeyr  valley,  however,  night  already  pre- 
vailed,  for  the  mountams  looming  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
Valley  filled  it  with  darkness  even  before  sundown  ;  and  only 
the  wild,  roaring  Passeyr,  which  rushes  from  the  mountain 
through  the  valley,  glistened  like  a  silver  belt  in  the  gloom. 
The  church-bells  of  the  villages  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Martin, 
l3ring  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  toUed  a  solemn  curfew, 
awakening  here  and  there  a  low,  sleepy  echo ;  and  from  time 
to  time  was  heard  from  a  mountain-peak  a  loud,  joyous  Jodler^ 
by  which  a  l^rolese  hunter,  perhaps,  announced  his  speedy 
retum  to  his  family  in  the  valley.  The  gloom  in  the  narrow 
Passeyrthal  became  deeper  and  deeper,  and,  like  bright  glow- 
worms,  the  lights  in  the  houses  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Martin 
glistened  now  in  the  darkness. 

Lights  appeared  not  only  in  the  valley  below,  but  also  here 
and  there  on  the  mountain-slopes ;  and  especially  in  the  soli- 
tary  bouse  on  the  knoll  situated  half-way  between  the  two 
villageS)  was  seen  the  bright  glare  of  many  candles,  and  the 
persons  passing  on  the  road  in  the  valley  looked  up  and  whis- 
pered  to  each  other  :  **  Andreas  Hof  er  is  at  home,  and,  it  seems, 
has  a  great  many  guests  at  his  house,  for  all  the  Windows  of 
bis  handsome  inn  are  üluminated." 

The  solitary  bouse  on  the  knoll,  then,  belonged  to  Andreas 
Hofer.  It  was  the  Ocisthaua  zum  Sand,  far  famed  through- 
out  the  Tyrol.  And  the  passers-by  were  not  mistaken.  An- 
dreas Hofer  WAS  at  home,  and  had  a  great  many  guests  at  his 
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hoiu».  On  the  benches  of  the  large  bar-room  sat  his  g^ests, 
handsome  Tyrolese,  with  flashing  eyes  and  animated  faces, 
which  were  all  tumed  toward  the  Sandwirth,*  who  was  sit- 
ting  on  the  small  table  yonder,  and  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
with  his  friends  Eisenstecken  and  Sieberer.  All  the  guests 
seemed  excited  and  anxious  ;  no  one  opened  his  mouth  to 
utter  merry  jests  ;  none  of  the  gay  songs  so  populär  among 
the  Tyrolese  resounded  :  and  the  guests  did  not  even  venture 
to  address  playful  remarks  to  Hofer's  pretty  daughters,  who 
were  gliding  noiselessly  through  the  room  to  fiU  the  empty 
beer-glasses. 

^^It  seems,*'  murmured  Anthony  Sieberer,  '^that  the  Aus- 
trian  government  has  again  postponed  the  matter,  and  we 
shall  yainly  look  f or  the  arrival  of  the  message.  This  new 
delay  puts  an  end  to  the  whole  movement.*' 

'*  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Hofer,  gravely,  and  loud  enougfa 
to  be  heard  by  all.  **  Do  not  despond,  my  dear  friendsl  The 
Austrian  govemment  will  assuredly  keep  its  word,  for  the 
dear  brave  Archduke  John  promised  me  in  the  emperor's 
name  that  Austria  would  süccor  the  Tyrolese,  and  send  troops 
into  our  country,  if  we  would  be  in  readiness  on  the  9th  of 
April  to  rise  against  the  Bavanans.  My  dear  friends,  do  you 
put  no  confidence,  then,  in  the  word  of  our  exoellent  emperoz 
and  the  good  archduke,  who  has  always  loved  us  so  dearly  ?" 

''  No,  no,  we  put  implicit  confidence  in  their  word ! " 
shouted  the  Tyrolese,  with  one  accord. 

"  The  messenger  will  surely  oome,  just  have  a  little  pa- 
tience,''  added  Hof  er,  with  a  pleasant  nod ;  '^  the  day  is  not 
yet  at  an  end,  and  until  midnight  we  may  smoke  yet  many  a 
pipe  and  drink  many  a  glass  of  beer. — Anna  Qertrude,  see  to 
it  that  the  glasses  of  the  guests  are  always  well  filled.^' 

Anna  Oertrude,  a  fine-looking  matron  of  thirty-fiix,  with 

'  florid  cheeks  and  flashing  hazel  eyes,  had  just  plaoed  before 

her  husband  another  jug,  filled  with  foaming  beer,  and  she 

nodded  now  to  her  Andy  with  a  smile,  showing  two  rows  of 

faultlesB  white  teeth. 

''I  and  ihe  girls  will  attend  to  the  guests,*'  she  said,  ''but 

♦  The  name   usually  given  to  Hofer— Sand wirth,  landlord  of  the  inn 
"^  Zum  Sand.*' 
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Üie  men  do  not  drink  any  thing.  The  glaases  and  jugs  are  all 
filled,  but  thej  do  not  empty  them,  and —  Lookl  wbo  oomes 
there  ? " 

Andreas  Hofer  tumed  bis  bead  toward  tbe  door  ;  tben 
suddenly  be  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  jumped  up. 

^'Halloo!'*  be  exclaimed,  "I  believe  tbis  is  tbe  messenger 
wbom  we  are  looking  for.'^  And  be  pointed  bis  outstretcbed 
arm  at  tbe  small,  dark  form  entering  tbe  room  at  tbis  moment. 

'*It  is  Major  Teimer,"  be  continued,  joyfuUy  ;  "I  suppose 
yon  know  yet  our  dear  major  of  1805  ? " 

'*HurrabI  Martin  Teimer  is  tbere,"  sbouted  tbe  Tyrolese, 
rising  from  tkeir  seats,  and  bastening  to  tbe  new-comer  to 
sbake  bands  witb  bim  and  bid  bim  beartily  welcome. 

Martin  Teimer  tbanked  tbem  warmly  for  tbis  kind  recep- 
tion,  and  a  flasb  of  sineere  g^tification  burst  from  bis  sbrewd 
blne  eyes. 

"  I  tbougbt  I  sbould  meet  all  tbe  brave  men  of  tbe  Passeyr 
Valley  at  Andy's  bouse  to-nigbt,"  be  said,  '*and  I  tberefore 
greet  you  all  at  once,  my  dear  comrades  of  1805.  Tbat  year 
was  disastrous  to  us,  but  I  tbink  tbe  year  1809  will  be  a 
better  one,  and  we  sball  regain  to-day  wbat  we  lost  at  tbat 
time." 

'^  Tes,  we  sball,  as  sure  as  tbere  is  a  Gk)d,''  sbouted  tbe 
Tyrolese  ;  and  Andreas  Hofer  laid  bis  arm  on  Teimer^s 
Shoulder  and  gazed  deeply  into  bis  eyes. 

^^  Say,  Martin  Teimer,  are  all  tbings  in  readiness,  and  do 
you  bring  us  word  to  rise  ? " 

^'  I  do,  all  tbings  are  in  readiness,^'  said  Teimer,  solemnly. 
*'  Our  countryman,  Baron  von  Hormayr,  wbom  tbe  Austrian 
govemment  appointed  govemor  and  intendant  of  tbe  Austrian 
forces  wbich  are  to  co-operate  witb  us,  sends  me  to  Andreas 
Hofer,  wbom  I  am  to  inform  tbat  tbe  Austrian  troops,  com- 
manded  by  Marquis  von  Cbasteler  and  General  Hiller,  will 
cross  tbe  Tyrolese  frontier  to-nigbt." 

^' Hurrah,  burrab  I  tbe  Austrians  are  Coming!^*  sbouted 

tbe  Tyrolese,  jubilantly,  swinging  their  pointed  bats  in  tbe 

air.     **Tbe  war  has  broken  out,  tbe  Austrians  are  coming, 

and  we  will  expel  tbe  Bavarians  from  tbe  country  I " 

^  Andreas  Hofer*s  face,  too,  was  radiant  witb  joy ;  but,  in- 
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stead  of  singing  and  shouting,  he  was  silent,  liftod  his  eyes 
slowly  to  heaven,  and  seized  with  both  his  hands  the  crucifix 
resting  on  his  breast. 

''  Let  US  pray,  my  friends,"  he  said  in  a  loud  and  solemn 
voice  ;  "  let  us  thank  our  Lord  GTod  and  our  patron  saint  in 
the  stillness  of  our  hearts.*' 

The  men  paused  ;  like  Andreas  Hof  er,  they  clasped  their 
hands,  bent  their  heads,  and  muttered  fervent  prayers. 

After  a  long  pause  Hofer  raised  his  head  again.  "  And 
now,  men,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,*'  he  exclaimed, 
cheerfully.  .'*  I  have  invited  you  all  because  you  are  the  most 
influential  and  respectable  men  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  because  the  fatherland  has  need  of  you  and  counts  upon 
you  and  me.  The  sharpshooters  of  the  Passeyrthal  told  me, 
if  war  should  break  out,  I  must  be  their  captain ;  and  I  ac- 
cepted  the  position  because  I  think  that  every  one  is  in  duty 
bound  to  risk  his  limbs  and  life  for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland« 
and  place  himself  just  where  he  can  serve  it  best  But  if  I 
am  to  be  your  captain,  you  must  all'  assist  me  to  the  best  of 
your  power.  We  must  act  harmoniously,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  deliver  the  fatherland  and  restore  the  Tyrol  to  our 
beloved  emperor." 

'*  We  are  resolved  to  do  so,"  shouted  the  men,  with  one 
acoord. 

"  I  know  it  füll  well,"  said  Andreas  Hof  er,  joyously.  "  Let 
US  go  to  work,  then,  and  circulate  throughout  the  I^rol  the 
message  that  the  Austrians  are  coming,  and.  that  it  is  time. 
Say,  Teimer,  did  you  not  bring  a  written  message  with 
you  ? " 

^'Here  is  a  letter  from  Hormayr,"  said  Martin  Teimer, 
drawing  a  large  sealed  paper  from  his  bosom. 

Andreas  ;U>ok  it  and  opened  it  quickly.  But  while  he  was 
reading  it,  a  slight  cloud  overspread  his  countenance,  and  for 
a  moment  he  cast  a  rapid,  searching  glance  on  Martin  Teim- 
er's  bright,  keen  face  ;  however,  no  sooner  had  he  met  Teim-  * 
er^s  stealthy,  inquiring  glance,  than  he  quickly  turned  his 
eyes  again  to  the  paper. 

^'  Well,"  he  said  then,  striking  the  paper  with  his  right  band, 
^  the  Statements  contained  in  this  letter  are  entirely  in  acoord- 
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anoe  with  our  wishes.  We  are  to  rise  at  once,  for  already  to* 
morrow  the  Austrians  will  have  crossed  oiir  frontiers.  Marquis 
von  Chasieler  will  march  from  Carinthia  into  the  Puster  Val- 
ley ;  Qeneral  Hiller  is  moving  from  Salzburg  toward  tbe 
Lower  Inn  valley ;  the  former  thinks  he  will  reach  Brixen  in 
the  course  of  f our  days ;  the  latter  says  he  will  be  at  Innspruck 
within  the  same  time.  I  and  Martin  Teimer  here,  who  no 
longer  keeps  a  tobaoco-shop  at  Elagenf  urth,  but  is  again  Major 
Teimer  as  he  was  four  years  ago — we  are  to  direct  and  man- 
age every  thing  in  the  Tyrol,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  flames  of  the  insurrection  burst 
forth  now  as  speedily  as  possible  from  one  end  of  the  Tyrol  to 
the  other,  and  that  it  shall  beeome  a  oonflagration  that  will 
bum  up  ^1  Frenchmen  and  Bavarians,  or  compel  them  to 
escape  from  the  country.  Assist  us,  then,  my  men,  in  spread- 
ing  the  news  over  the  mountains  and  tiirough  the  Valleys, 
that  all  may  rise  and  participate  in  the  great  work  of  deliver- 
ance.  Every  able-bodied  man  is  to  Shoulder  bis  rifle,  and  the 
women  and  children  are  to  carry,  from  house  to  house,  little 
balls  of  paper  on  which  are  written  the  words  :  *  'Tis  time ! ' 
as  we  have  agreed  at  our  meetings.  And  now,  in  compliance 
with  the  promise  I  gave  Hormayr  in  Vienna,  I  will  issue  a 
circular  to  all  our  f  riends  that  they  may  know  what  to  do 
under  these  circumstances.  Is  there  among  you  any  one  who 
can  write  well  and  correctly,  and  to  whom  I  may  dictate  ? 
for  my  own  handwriting  is  none  of  the  best,  and  although 
what  I  write  inay  be  thou^ht  correctly,  it  is  not  spelled  as 
leamed  men  teil  us  it  should  be.  If  there  is  among  you  one 
who  can  write  nicely  and  correctly  what  I  wish  to  dictate,  let 
hinLCome  forward." 

'*  I  can  do  it,*'  said  a  young  man,  stepping  forward. 

*'It  is  Joiseph  Ennemoser,  son  of  John  Ennemoser,  the 
Seewirth,"  said  Andreas  Hofer,  smiling.  "  Yes,  I  believe  you 
are  a  good  scribe ;  you  have  beeome  quite  a  scholar  and  an 
aristocratic  gentleman,  and  are  studying  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Innspruck." 

'*  For  all  that,  I  have  remained  an  honest  mountaineer ; 
and  as  for  my  studies,  I  will  not  think  of  them  until  we  have 
delivered  the  Tyrol  from  the  Bavarian  yoke.     I  shall  keep 
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only  my  pen,  and  act  as  Andreas  Hofer^s  obedient  secre- 
tary."* 

'^Sit  down,  then,  my  boy,  and  write.  You  will  find  pen 
and  ink  in  the  drawer  of  yonder  table.  Take  tbem,  and  I 
will  dictate  to  you." 

And  amidst  the  respectful  silenee  of  the  men,  Walking  up 
and  down  slowly,  and  stroking  his  long  beard  with  his  right 
band,  Andreas  Hofer  commenced  dictating  his  *^  open  order," 
which  was  as  follows  : 

''  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April  General  Hiller 
will  march  from  Salzburg  to  the  Lower  Inn  Valley,  and 
General  von  Chasteler  from  Carinthia  to  the  Puster  Valley. 
On  the  llth  or  12th  of  April  the  former  will  arrive  at  Inns- 
pnick,  and  the  latter  at  Brixen.  The  Archduke  John  Orders 
that  the  Mühlbach  pass  be  occupied  by  peasants  from  the 
Puster  Valley,  and  the  Kuntersweg  by  mounted  men.  They 
are  to  allow  all  forces  of  the  enemy  marching  from  Botzen 
to  Brixen  to  pass,  and  will  cut  off  all  Communications  only  so 
soon  as  they  discover  that  the  Bavarian  civilians  and  soldiers 
are  trying  to  escape  from  Brixen  to  Botzen.  Not  a  man  must 
be  allowed  to  pass  then." 

While  Andreas  Hof  er  was  dictating  his  *^open  order" 
with  a  firm  and  thoughtful  air,  the  peasants  stood  dum- 
founded  with  admiration,  staring  at  him  with  a  feeling  of 
awe,  and  delighted  with  his  sagacity  and  understanding. 
That  Hofer  cast  from  time  to  time  a  searching  glance  at  Hör- 
mayr's  letter  did  not  disturb  the  admiration  they  feit  for  their 
chosen  leader,  and  they  were  silent  and  stared  at  him  long 
af  ter  he  was  through. 

''  So,"  Said  Andreas  when  the  writing  was  finisbed,  ^*  now 
Martin  Teimer  and  I  will  affix  our  names  to  this  open  order ; 
Ennemoser  will  then  copy  it  half  a  dozen  times,  and  six  of 
you  will  carry  the  copies  to  the  other  leaders  who  are  already 
waiting  for  them,  and  who  will  give  the  signal  to  their  friends 

*  Joseph  Ennemoser,  son  of  John  Ennemoser,  the  tailor  and  Seewirth 
of  the  Passeyrthal,  was  a  shepherd  in  his  boyhood.  His  father  sent  him  to 
the  gymnasium  of  Innspruok,  and  afterward  to  the  universitär  of  the  same 
oity,  where  he  studied  medioine.  In  1809  he  was  Hofer's  secretary.  After- 
ward he  became  a  celebrated  profeesorof  medicine  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
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in  the  lower  Valley.  You,  G^eorge  Lanthaler,  will  carry  the 
^rder  to  Joseph  Speckbacber  at  Kufstein  ;  you,  Joseph  Gufler, 
will  take  it  to  the  farmer  at  the  Schildhof  ;  you,  G^rge  Stein- 
hauferle,  will  go  to  Anthony  Wallner,  the  Aichberger  at  Win- 
disch-Matrey.  Quick,  quick,  my  friends,  we  have  no  time  i^ 
lose ;  you  must  walk  night  and  day  ;  you  cannot  rest  on  the 
road,  for  we  must  strike  the  blow  with  lightning  speed,  and 
it  must  be  done  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  countryj' 

*^  And  I  will  likewise  set  out  again  to  spread  the  news  ' 
throughout  the  country,"  said  Martin  Teimer.  ^*For  two 
weeks  past  I  have  been  in  all  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  and  have 
worked  every where  for  our  cause,  and  know  now  that  we  may 
count  upon  all  our  oountrymen.  They  are  waiting  for  the 
sigiial,  and  we  must  give  it  to  them.  Here,  take  this  package  ; 
it  oontains  a  large  number  of  those  little  paper  balls  upon 
which  are  written  the  words  *  'Tis  time  I '  Each  of  you  can 
take  a  handful  of  them  and  give  them  to  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren,  that  they  may  carry  them  to  the  neighbors  and  distrib- 
ute  them  every  where.  Speckbacher  and  Wallner,  too,  have 
packages  of  such  paper  balls,  and  so  soon  as  our  faithful  mes- 
sengers  bring  them  our  '  open  Order,'  they  will  likewise  send 
around  their  wives  and  children  through  the  neighborhood  ; 
and  every  where  the  cry  will  be,  '  'Tis  time  I '  We  must  ezpel 
the  Bavarians  I  I  will  go  now,  for  I  must  ooncentrate  my 
men  in  order  to  prevent  the  Bavarians  from  crossing  the 
bridge  of  Laditch.  Farewell,  then,  and  God  grant  that  we 
may  all  meet  again  before  long  as  free  and  happy  men  at  our 
good  dty  of  Lmspruck  I " 

*'  We  must  go  too,"  ezclaimed  the  Tyrolese  when  Martin 
Teimer  had  left  the  house  as  quickly  as  he  had  entered  it. 
''  We  must  go  into  the  mountains  and  inform  our  friends  that 
it  is  time." 

**6ut  go  through  the  kitchen,  my  dear  messengers," 
said  Andreas  Hofer  ;  '^  there  is  a  bag  of  flour  for  each  of  you  ; 
take  it  on  your  back,  and  on  passing  during  your  march 
a  rivulet  er  a  mountain  torrent,  throwsome  of  the  flour  into 
it ;  and  wherever  you  find  dry  brushwood  on  the  road,  pile 
it  up  and  kindle  it,  that  the  bale-fires  may  proclaim  to  the 
oountry,  "Tis  time  I' " 
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Half  an  hour  afterward  the  large  bar-room  was  deserted, 
and  prof ound  silence  reigned  in  the  inn  Zum  Sand.  The  serv- 
ants  and  children  of  the  Sandwirth  had  gone  to  bed ;  only 
he  himself  and  his  faithf ul  wife,  Anna,  Gtertrude,  were  yet  up. 
Both  had  retired  into  the  small  sitting-room  adjoining  Üie  bar- 
room.  Andreas  Hofer  was  waUdng  up  and  down  there 
silently  and  thoughtfuUy,  his  hands  folded  on  his  back ;  Gter- 
trude  sat  in  the  leather-covered  arm-chair  at  the  stove,  and 
looked  at  her  husband.  Every  thing  was  still  around  them  ; 
only  the  slow,  regulär  ticking  of  the  clock  broke  the  profound 
silence,  and  outside  was  to  be  heard  the  wild  roaring  of  the 
Passeyr,  which  hurled  its  furious  foaming  waters  not  far  from 
the  inn  over  pebbles  and  f  ragments  of  rocks. 

Finally,  after  a  long  pause,  Andreas  stood  still  in  front  of 
his  wife,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  long,  searching,  and  tender 
look.  Gertrude,  as  if  lifted  up  by  this  glance,  rose,  encircled 
his  neck  quickly  with  her  arms,  and  looked  with  an  ezpression 
of  terror  and  anxiety  into  his  face. 

*^Andy,"  she  exclaimed,  moumfuUy,  *^my  own,  dearest 
Andy,  I  am  af raid  härm  will  befall  you  I  '* 

"  That  is  what  I  expect,''  he  said,  sighing,  ^'  and  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  my  dearest  wife.  I  was  just  speaking  with  GTod  and 
my  conscience,  and  asking  them  so  f  ervently  if  it  was  not  wrong 
in  me  not  to  think  above  all  things  of  my  dear  wife  and  my  be- 
loved  children,  and  if  I  ought  not  to  live  and  die  only  for 
them.  For  I  teil  you,  and  I  know,  what  I  am  going  to  do  is 
dangerous,  and  may  easily  cost  my  life.  I  do  not  blind  my 
eyes  to  it ;  I  may  lose  my  life  in  either  of  two  ways.  A  bullet 
may  strike  me  in  battle  ;  or,  if  my  life  should  be  spared  in  the 
struggle,  and  if  we  should  be  defeated,  the  Bavarians  would 
treat  me  as  a  traitor  ;  and  then  a  bullet  would  strike  me  also, 
for  they  would  shoot  me." 

"  Oh,  Jesus  Maria  I  my  Andy,"  cried  Gtertrude,  taking 
Hof er's  head  in  her  hands,  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  murder- 
ous  bullets. 

''  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  occur  ;  I  say  only  that  it  may 
occur,"  said  Andreas,  with  a  gentle  smile.  '^  I  wish  to  teil  you 
only  that  I  am  fuUy  aliye  to  the  dangers  threatening  me  when 
I  Step  to-morrow  moming  out  of  my  street-door,  and  enter 
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upon  the  dulies  of  the  position  which  they  have  oonferred  on 
me ;  for  I  am  to  command  the  peasants  of  the  Passeyr  vallej 
and  direct  the  insurrection  in  all  this  part  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  I  asked  GTod  and  my  conscience  whether  or  not 
I  did  right  in  taking  upon  myself  so  responsible  a  task, 
and  plunging  my  family,  perhaps,  into  grief  and  distress. 
But  do  you  know  what  both  of  them  replied  to  me  ?  They 
Said  :  *  It  is  your  duty  to  love  your  wife  and  your  children  ; 
but  you  must  also  love  your  emperor  and  your  country  ;  and 
when  the  latter  call  you  and  say,  ^*  Come,  we  need  your  arm 
and  assistanoe,*^  you  must,  as  an  honest  man,  obey  the  call,  go 
to  them,  and  leave  your  family  ;  for  to  love  the  fatherland  is 
every  man's  highest  honor,  and  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  to 
the  emperor  is  the  first  duty  of  every  Tyrolese.'  GK>d  and  my 
conscience  spoke  to  me  thus  in  my  breast,  and  now  I  ask  you 
too,  dear  wif^— I  ask  you  before  God  and  your  conscience — 
would  you  like  your  liusband  not  to  obey  the  emperor^s  call,  but 
stay^t  home,  while  his  brave  brethren  and  friends  are  taking 
the  field  to  defend  the  country  and  expel  the  Bavarians  ? '' 

"  No,  indeed,  Andy,  I  would  not,"  cried  Gtertrude,  in  dis- 
may ;  '^  I  should  never  dare  again  to  lif t  my  eyes  b^ore  any- 
body ;  I  should  not  even  venture  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  to  Gk)d,  for,  as  both  gave  up  their  divine  Son,  so  an  honest 
woman  must  give  up  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  the  father- 
land." 

Andreas  laid  his  band  on  his  wif e's  head  as  if  to  bless  her. 
''  It  is  as  you  say,  Gertrude,"  he  said,  solemnly .  "  For  the  sake 
of  the  fatherland  and  the  emperor  you  must  give  up  your  hus- 
band, and  your  children  their  f ather  ;  and  we  are  not  allowed 
to  sJiut  our  ears  in  order  not  to  hear  that  the  dear  Tyrol  and 
the  good  Emperor  Francis  have  caJled  me.  I  have  heard  the 
call,  and  must  obey  it  I  shall  do  so  joyously  and  readüy,  and 
yet  my  heart  grieves,  and  there  is  in  my  breast  here  something 
telling  me  that  our  happiness  is  at  an  end,  that  our  sun  has 
set,  and — Qertrude,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it-— I  weep  I " 

He  leaned  his  head  against  his  wif  e's  Shoulder,  and,  folding 
her  to  his  heart,  sobbed  aloud.  But  this  lasted  only  a  shari 
time  ;  then  he  raised  himself  again,  and  drew  his  hand  quickly 
acress  his  eyes. 
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^^  There,"  he  said, ''  it  is  all  over  now.  I  wept  aa  a  good 
Christian  is  sureiyällowed  to  do  when  he  takes  leave  of  hifi 
wife  and  his  children,  and  gives  them  up  for  the  sake  of  his 
country.  Did  not  Abraham  weep  too,  and  beg  Gk>d  for  mercy, 
when  he  was  to  sacrifice  his  son  to  the  Almighty  ?  But  he 
nevertheless  was  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice.  And,  like  Abra- 
ham, I  have  wept  and  lamented  now,  but  I  shall  make  the 
sacrifice. — Here  I  am,  my  Grod,"  he  added,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  Heaven  ;  **  here  I  am,  for  Thou  hast  called  me.  Do 
with  me  as  thou  deemest  best.  I  am  nothing  but  Thy  faith- 
f ul  servant ;  but  if  Thou  wishest  to  use  me  for  Thy  great  por- 
poses,  do  so  I  I  offer  Thee  my  arms,  my  body,  and  my  life  ! 
Take  them  I " 

^^  But  thou,  Holy  Virgin,''  murmured  Gertrude,  '*and  thou 
Saint  G^rge,  our  patron  saint,  stretch  out  your  arms  over 
him  graciously  and  protect  my  Andy.  Bear  in  mind  that  he 
is  my  most  precious  treasure  on  earth  !  Preserve  my  dear 
husband  to  me,  and  to  my  children  the  father  whom  they  love 
so  ardently  I " 

'^  Amen  I  '*  ezclaimed  Andreas.  "  And  now,  dearest  wife, 
come  and  give  me  a  kiss,  a  parting  kiss  I '' 

''You  do  not  intend  to  set  out  this  yery  night?''  asked 
Q«rtrude,  anxiously. 

^'  No,  Ghertrude,  but  still  it  is  a  parting  kiss.  For  henoe- 
f  orth  I  must  become  another  man — a  hard  man,  who  will  no 
longer  think  of  his  family,  but  only  of  the  fatherland  and  the 
emperor.  I  wept  a  few  minutes  ago  as  a  good  father  and 
husband,  but  now  I  must  become  as  hard  as  a  good  soldier 
ought  to  be.  Untü  the  Bavarians  have  been  ezpelled  from 
the  country,  I  shall  no  longer  think  of  you  and  the  chüdren, 
but  shall  be  only  a  brave  and  intrepid  soldier  of  my  lord  and 
emperor,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Passeyr  militia.  Soss 
me,  therefore,  a  last  time,  Anna  Gertrude  !  There  I  Give  me 
another  kiss  I  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  last  time  you 
will  ever  kiss  me,  dear  G^ertrude  ?  And  here  is  still  anoÜier 
kiss  for  our  girls.  Now  it  is  enough.  Gk>  to  bed  now,  Ger- 
trude, and  pray  for  me." 

^*  You  will  not  go  to  bad,  Andy  ? "  asked  Gertrude,  anx- 
iously. 
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^  No,  I  will  not,  Anna  Gtertrade.  I  have  business  to  attend 
to  in  the  yard  with  Joe,  our  laborer.  We  will  kill  the  brin- 
dledcow/' 

**What?    This  very  night  ? " 

'^This  very  night.  We  need  the  blood  and  meat.  We 
shall  pour  the  blood  into  the  Passeyr,  and  you  will  see  to-mor- 
row  that  we  need  the  meat,  f or  I  belieye  we  shall  haye  a  great 
many  guests  in  the  moming." 

Andreas  Hof  er  s  prophecy  was  f ulfilled.  Already  early  in 
the  morning  a  great  many  men  assembled  in  front  of  the  inn 
Zum  Sand,  They  were  the  sharpshooters  of  the  Passeyr  Val- 
ley, who  were  flocking  f rom  all  parts  of  the  district  to  Hofer's 
honse  to  report  to  the  beloved  Commander  of  Passeyr.  They 
came  down  from  the  mountains  and  up  from  the  yalleys. 
They  wore  their  holiday  dresses,  and  their  yellow  Sunday  hats 
were  decorated  with  bouquets  of  rosemary  and  handsome  rib- 
boas.  They  were  merry  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  the  dance  ;  only  instead  of  their  rosy-cheeked 
girls,  they  held  their  trusty  rifles  in  their  arms.  Neyertheless, 
they  smacked  their  lips,  uttered  loud  exclamations  of  joy,  and 
shouted  as  merrily  as  larks — *^  'Tis  time !  The  Bavarians 
mnst  leave  the  country  I  Long  liye  the  emperor  1  Long  live 
the  Archduke  John  I " 

And  echo  seemed  to  answer,  "The  Bayarians  must  leaye 
the  country  I "  But  it  was  not  echo  that  had  repeated  these 
words.  They  proceeded  from  the  throats  of  merry  men,  and 
a  gay  procession  descended  now  from  the  mountain-path.  It 
consisted  of  the  sharpshooters  and  peasants  of  Meran  and 
Algund,  who  were  marching  up  in  the  beautiful  costumes  of 
the  Adige  yalley.  Oh,  how  their  eyes  flashed,  and  the  rifles  in 
their  arms  also.  And  with  what  jubilant  Jodlers  the  men  of 
Passeyr  receiyed  their  dear  friends  from  Algund  and  Meran. 

All  at  once  every  sound  was  hushed,  for  in  the  door  of  the 
inn  appeared  Andreas  Hofer,  looking  like  a  king  in  bis  hand- 
some holiday  attire ;  bis  good-natured,  honest  face  gleamed 
with  joy,  and  his  glance  was  mild  and  clear,  and  yet  so  firm 
and  6ommanding.  His  whole  bearing  breathed  calm  dignity, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  men  of  Passeyr  as  though  the  morning 
sun  which  illuminated  his  face  surrounded  his  head  with  a 
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golden  halo.  They  stood  aside  with  timid  reverence  and  awe. 
Hofer  adyanced  into  the  middle  of  the  circle  which  the  men 
of  Passeyr,  Meran,  and  Algund  formed  around  him.  He  then 
looked  around  and  greeted  the  men  on  all  sides  with  a  smile, 
a  pleasant  nod,  and  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

^^  My  friends,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  '^  the  day  has 
come  when  we  must  expel  the  Bavarians  from  the  country 
and  restore  the  Tyrol  to  the  Austrians.  'Tis  time  I  The  Bava- 
rians have  amply  deserved  such  treatment  at  our  hands,  f  or 
they  have  sorely  oppressed  us.  When  you  had  finished  a 
wooden  image,  could  you  carry  it  to  Vienna  and  seil  it  ?  No, 
you  could  not  I  Is  that  freedom  ?  You  are  Tyrolese;  at  least 
your  fathers  called  themselves  so;  now  you  are  to  call  your^ 
selves  Bavarians.  And,  moreover«  our  ancient  Castle  of  Tyrol 
in  the  Passeyr  valley  was  not  spared  I  Are  you  satisfied  with 
this  ?  If  you  harvest  three  hlades  of  com,  the  govemment 
Claims  two  of  them ;  is  that  happiness  and  prosperity  ?  But 
there  is  a  Providence  and  there  are  angels ;  and  it  was  re- 
yealed  to  me  that  if  we  resolved  to  avenge  our  wrongs,  Gk>d 
and  St.  Gheorge,  our  patron  saint,  would  help  us.  Up,  then, 
against  the  Bavarians  I  Tear  the  villains  with  your  teeth 
while  they  stand ;  hut  when  they  kneel  down  and  pray,  give 
them  quarter.    Up  against  the  Bavarians  1    'Tis  time  I " 

"  üp  against  the  Bavarians  !  'tis  time ! "  shouted  all  the 
hrave  men,  enthusiastically ;  and  the  mountain  echoes  an- 
Bwered  :  "  Up  against  the  Bavarians  I  'tis  time  1 " 

And  the  hlood-red  waters  of  the  Passeyr  carried  down  into 
the  Valley  the  message:  *^Up  against  the  Bavarians!  'tis 
time ! " 


CHAPTER  X. 

ANTHONY  WALLNKR  OF  WINDIBOH-BIATRET. 

An  unusual  commotion  reigned  in  the  market-place  of 
Windisch-Matrey  on  the  aftemoon  of  the  9th  of  April.  'The 
men  and  youths  of  Windisch-Matrey  and  its  environs  were 
assembled  there  in  dense  groups,  and  thronged  in  constantly- 
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increasing  masses  round  the  house  of  the  innkeeper  Anthony 
Aichberger,  called  Wallner.  The  women,  too,  had  left  their 
houses  and  huts,  and  hastened  to  the  market-place.  Their 
faces  were  as  threatening  as  those  of  the  men;  their  eyes  shot 
fire,  and  their  whole  hearing  hetokened  imusual  excitement. 
E^erywhere  loud  and  vehement  words  were  uttered,  clinched 
fists  were  raised  menacingly,  and  glances  of  secret  understand- 
ing  were  exchanged. 

The  liveliest  scene,  however,  took  place  in  the  large  har- 
room  of  the  inn.  The  foremost  men  of  the  whole  district, 
strong,  well-huilt  forms,  with  defiant  faces  and  courageous 
bearing,  had  assembled  there  around  Anthony  Wallner- Aich- 
berger.  They  spoke  but  little,  but  sat  on  the  benches  against 
the  walls  of  the  room,  and  stared  into  their  glasses,  which 
Eliza,  Wallner's  eldest  daughter,  filled  again  and  again  with 
beer.  Even  the  young  girl,  who  was  usually  so  gay  and 
spirited^  seemed  to-day  sad  and  dejected.  Formerly  her  merry 
laughter  and  dear,  ringing  voice  were  heard  everywhere;  to- 
day  she  was  moody  and  tacitum.  Formerly  her  cheeks  glowed 
like  purple  roses,  a  charming  arch  expression  played  around 
her  beautiful  small  mouth,  and  the  fire  and  spirit  of  youth 
beamed  from  her  large  black  eyes ;  to-day,  only  a  faint  crim- 
son  tinged  Eliza's  cheeks,  her  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  and 
her  eyes  were  dim  and  lustreless.  From  time  to  time,  while 
waiting  on  the  guests,  she  cast  an  anxious,  searching  glauce 
through  the  Windows  over  the  market-place,  and  seemed  to 
listen  to  the  hum  of  voices,  which  often  became  as  deafening 
as  the  wild  roar  of  the  storm,  and  shook  the  window-panes. 

Anthony  Wallner,  her  father, »was  likewise  grave  and 
anxious,  and  in  Walking  to  the  groups  of  guests  seated  on  the 
benches  here  and  there,  he  glanced  uneasily  toward  the  Win- 
dows. 

**It  may  be  that  they  will  not  come,  after  all,  Tony,  and 
ihat  the  Viennese  have  fooled  you,"  whispered  old  Thum- 
walden  from  Meran  to  him. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  it,"  sighed  Anthony  Wallner.  "  The 
insurrection  was  to  break  out  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  the  Aus- 
trian  troops  were  to  cross  the  f rontier  on  that  day ;  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  we  have  hitherto  resisted  the  conscription 
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and  ref used  to  pay  the  new  taxes.  But  the  9th  of  April  lias 
oome  now,  and  we  have  received  no  messa^e  from  Hofer  or 
the  Austrians." 

'^  And  to-day  the  time  which  the  Bavarians  have  given  us 
is  up/'  growled  George  Hinnthsd ;  ''  if  our  young  lads  do  not 
report  voluntarily  to  the  enroUing  offioers  by  this  evening, 
they  will  be  arrested  to-morrow." 

^^  They  shall  not  be  arrested,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Tyroleee, 
striking  the  table  with  bis  powerful  fist. 

^^  No,  they  shall  not  be  arrested,''  ecboed  all,  in  loud,  defiant 
tones?  ' 

"  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  them,"  said  old  Thum- 
walden,  when  all  were  süent  again  and  had  drunk  a  long 
draught  from  their  glasses  as  if  to  confirm  their  words.  **  You 
know  there  is  a  whole  Company  of  soldiers  at  Castle  Weissen- 
stein,  and  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  the  castellan's  nephew,  is 
their  captain.  He  is  a  Bavarian,  body  and  soul,  and,  if  we 
resist  the  authorities,  be  will  lead  bis  men  with  muskets  and 
field-pieces  agaiust  us." 

"  Why,  you  bave  become  greatly  discouraged,  Caspar  Thum- 
walden,"  said  Anthony  Wallner,  sneeringly,  ^^  and  one  would 
almost  think  you  had  tumed  a  f  riend  of  the  Bayarians.  We 
have  got  as  good  muskets  as  the  Bavarians,  and  if  they  shoot 
we  shall  shoot  back.  And  as  f or  the  üeld-pieces,  why,  we  have 
got  wheels  and  may  roll  down  cannon  from  Castle  Weissen- 
stein  to  Windisch-Matrey.  But  come,  my  dear  friends,  I  see 
the  Bavarian  tax-collectors  Walking  across  the  market-plaoe 
yonder.  They  look  very  grim  and  stem,  as  if  they  meant  to 
devour  us  all.    Let  us  go  out  and  see  what  is  going  on." 

The  men  rose  as  if  obeying  a  military  order,  and  followed 
Anthony  Wallner  from  the  room  to  the  market-place.  Eliza 
Wallner  was  for  a  moment  alone  in  the  room ;  and  nöw  that 
she  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  eyes  of  the  guests,  she  sank  quite 
exhausted  on  a  chair  and  buried  her  face  in  her  trembling 
hands. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  she  murmured  in  a  low  voice.  "  Ob, 
Qod  in  beaven,  would  I  could  die  this  very  hour  1 " 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Lizzie  ?''  asked  a  gentle  voice  by  her 
ride,  and,  on  looking  up,  EUza  bebeld  the  grave,  sympathetic 
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face  of  her  moiher,  who  had  just  entered  the  room  without  be- 
ing  heard  by  her.  Eliza  sprang  up  and  embraced  her  mother 
witb  passionate  tendemess.  '^Dearest  mamma,''  she  whis- 
pered,  ^^  I  am  afraid." 

"  Af raid  of  what  ? "  asked  her  mother,  in  a  low  voice.  *'  Are 
jou  afraid  the  Austrians  may  not  come,  and  the  Bavarians 
may  then  imprison  your  dear  father,  because  they  hare  found 
out  tl^t  he  has  instigated  the  people  to  disobey  their  behests  ? " 

"No,''  Said  Eliza,  blushing  with  shame,  ''no,  that  isnot 
what  I  am  afraid  of .  They  will  not  dare  to  arrest  my  dear 
father,  for  they  know  füll  well  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
district  are  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  that  the  men  of  the 
whole  Puster  Valley  would  rise  to  deliver  Anthony  Wallner. 
It  is  aomething  eise,  dearest  mother ;  come  with  me  into  the 
Chamber  ;  there  I  will  teil  you  all."' 

She  drew  her  mother  hastily  into  the  Chamber  adjoining 
the  bar-room  and  closed  the  door  af ter  her. 

**  Mother,"  she  said,  tremblingly  and  breathlessly,  ^^  listen 
to  me  now.  I  am  sure  the  Austrians  are  Coming,  and  if  the 
men  outside  hear  of  it,  they  will  kill  all  the  Bayarians." 

"Let  them  do' it,"  said  her  mother  composedly  ;  "the 
mean,  sneaking  Bavarians  have  certainly  deserved  to  be 
killed  af  ter  the  infamous  treatment  we  have  endured  at  their 
hands." 

'*  But,  mother,  there  are  also  good  men  among  them,"  ex- 
claimed  Eliza.  "You  know  very  well  I  am  a  loyal  Tyrolese 
girl,  and  love  my  empe>ror  dearly,  for  you  have  taught  me 
from  my  earliest  youth  that  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  do  so. 
But,  mother,  there  are  also  good  men  among  the  Bavarians. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  up  at  Castle 
Weissenstein.  You  know  his  cousin  has  always  treated  me  as 
a  sister  ;  we  have  grown  up  together,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
pardcipate  in  her  lessons  and  leam  what  she  leamed.  We 
were  always  together,  and  even  now  I  have  [not  ceased  going 
to  Castle  Weissenstein,  although  it  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachr 
ment  of  Bavarian  soldiers.  Father  himself  wished  me  to  go 
to  the  young  lady  as  heretofore,  for  he  said  it  would  look  sus- 
picious  if  I  should  stay  away  all  of  a  sudden.  Therefore  I 
went  to  see  my  dear  f riend  ,Eliza  von  Hohenberg  every  day, 
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and  I  always  met  there  her  couaizi,  the  captain  of  the  Bavariaxi 
soldiers.  He  is  a  very  kind-hearted  and  merry  gentleman, 
mother,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  is  a  Bavarian.  His 
father,  our  castellan's  hrother,  has  lived  for  thirty  years  past 
down  at  Munich,  and  his  son  entered  the  Bavarian  service 
long  before  he  knew  that  we  people  of  Windisch-Matrey  de- 
sire  to  beoome  Austrian  subjects  again.  Now  his  general  sent 
him  hither  with  his  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
officers  to  collect  the  tazes  and  enroU  the  names  of  onr  young 
men.  Is  he  to  blame  for  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  obeying 
the  Orders  of  his  general  ? " 

No,  he  is  not*'  said  her  mother,  gravely. 
But  when  the  Austrians  come  now,  and  my  father  and 
the  other  men  rise,  and  expel  and  kill  the  Bavarians,  they  will 
kill  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  too,  although  it  is  not  his  fault 
that  he  is  a  Bayarian.  Oh,  dearest  mamma,  he  is  such  a  good, 
kind-hearted  young  man  I  he  is  my  dear  Eliza's  cousin  and 
our  castellan^s  nephew,  and  you  know  how  well  Eliza  and  her 
father  have  treated  me,  and  that  they  take  care  of  me,  when- 
ever  I  am  at  the  Castle,  as  though  I  were  the  castellan's  own 
child.  Dearest  mamma,  shall  we  permit  our  men  to  kill  the 
nephew  of  our  excellent  castellan  ? " 

^'No,  we  will  not,  Lizzie,"  said  her  mother,  resolutely. 
^'  Quick,  run  up  the  footpath  leading  to  the  castle.  Teil  the 
young  officer  that  the  Tyrolese  are  going  to  deliyer  themselyes 
f rom  the  Bavarian  yoke,  and  that  he  had  better  effect  his  es- 
cape  while  there  is  time." 

**  Mother,  he  will  not  do  it,  for  he  is  a  brave  young  man  I  '* 
sighed  Eliza ;  ''and  then~-I  cannot  hetray  father's  secret  to 
him.  If  the  Austrians  did  not  come  after  all,  and  I  had  told 
Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  what  father  and  the  other  TyroleM 
intend  to  do,  would  I  not  be  a  traitress,  and  would  not  father 
curse  me  ? " 

"  True,  true,  that  will  not  do,"  said  her  mother  musingly ; 
"  your  father  would  never  forgive  you.  But  I  know  what  you 
must  do.  Just  run  up  to  the  castle  and  act  as  though  you 
wished  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  friend  Eliza  ;  no  one  knows 
as  yet  what.is  going  to  occur.  None  of  your  friends  have  dis- 
closed  the  secret ;  and  the  castellan  too,  though  I  think  he  is 
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a  good  Aufitrian  at  heart,  does  not  jet  know  any  thing  about 
it.  Your  father  told  me  so  this  ^ery  moming.  You  will 
remain  at  the  Castle,  and  so  soon  as  you  hear  the  report  of  a 
rifle  on  the  market-place  here,  you  will  know  that  the  insur- 
rection  is  breaking  out.  There  is  father's  rifle ;  when  it  is 
time,  I  will  Step  out  of  the  back  gate  with  it  and  shoot  You 
will  hear  the  report,  and  teil  the  young  officer  that  the  Tyro- 
lese  are  going  to  rise,  and  that  he  had  better  conceal  himself 
until  the  first  rage  of  the  insurgents  has  blown  oyer." 

^*  Yes,  I  will  do  so,"  exclaimed  Eliza  ;  ^^  I  will  run  up  to 
the  Castle  now.    Good-by,  dearest  mamma." 

She  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  band  of  her  mother,  and  then 
sped  away  as  g^racef  uUy  as  a  young  roe. 

"She  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  her  mother,  looking  after 
her  smilingly,  '^and  has  a  soft  and  compassionate  heart.  She 
wishes  to  save  the  castellan's  nephew  merely  because  she 
pities  the  young  man  who  is  exposed  to  such  immineat  dan- 
ger. It  is  very  kind  of  her  I  It—  But,  Holy  Virgin  !  what 
18  «the  matter  outside  ?  Is  the  outbreak  to  commence  already  ? 
I  believe  it  is  my  Tony  who  is  talking  outside  in  so  loud  a  voice. 
I  must  go  and  hear  what  is  the  matter." 

She  hastened  through  the  bar-room  to  the  street-door  open- 
ing  upon  the  market  place. 

Yes,  it  was  Anthony  Wallner-Aichberger  who  was  gesticu- 
lating  so  yiolently  yonder.  Bound  him  stood  the  men  of 
Windisch-Matrey,  looking  with  gloomy  faces  at  the  three 
Bayarian  reyenue  officers  who  were  standing  in  front  of  Wall- 
ner. 

''I  repeat  it,  sir,''  exclaimed  Anthony  Wallner  at  this  mo- 
ment  with  an  air  of  mock  gravity,  *'  that  we  are  all  very  loyal 
and  obedient  subjects,  and  that  it  is  wrong  in  you,  Mr.  Tax- 
coUector,  to  call  us  stubbom,  seditious  fellows.  If  we  were 
such,  would  we  not,  being  so  numerous  here,  punish  you  and 
your  two  officers  for  spe<Jcing  of  us  so  contemptuously  and 
disx^speqtfuUy  ? " 

**  You  know  füll  well  that,  at  a  wave  of  my  band,  the  Com- 
pany of  soldiers  will  rush  down  from  Castle  Weissenstein  and 
shootyou  all  as  traitors  and  rebels,"  said  the  tax-coUector 
haughtily. 
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"Well,  Mp.  Tax-collectop,"  exclaimed  Wallner,  smilingly, 
"  as  f or  the  shooting,  we  are  likewise  well  versed  in  that.  We 
are  first-rate  marksmen,  we  Tyrolese  1 " 

"  What ! "  cried  th^  tax-collector,  furiously,  "do  you  speak 
again  of  Tyrolese  ?  Did  I  not  forbid  you  to  call  yourselves 
so  ?  You  are  no  Tyrolese,  but  inhabitants  of  South-Bavaria, 
do  you  hear  ?  His  majesty  tbe  King  of  Bayaria  does  not  want 
any  Tyrolese  as  subjects,  but  only  Southern  Bayarians,  as  I 
have  told  you  twice  already."  * 

"  Very  well ;  if  bis  majesty  does  not  want  any  Tyrolese  as 
subjects,  you  need  not  teil  us  so  more  tban  once,"  exclaimed 
Anthony  Wallner.  "He  prefers  Southern  Bavarians,  does 
he  ?  Bear  that  in  mind,  Tyrolese  ;  the  King  of  Bayaria  wants 
only  Southern  Bayarians." 

"  We  will  bear  that  in  mind,"  shouted  the  Tyrolese  ;  and 
loud,  scomful  laughter  rolled  like  threatening  thunder  acroes 
the  market-place. 

"  Tou  laugh,"  exclaimed  the  tax-collector,  endeayoring  to 
stifte  his  rage  ;  "  I  am  glad  you  are  so  merry.  To-morrow, 
perhaps,  you  will  laugh  no  longer ;  for  I  teil  you,  if  you  do 
not  pay  to-day  the  fine  imposed  on  you,  I  shall  haye  it  forci- 
bly  coUected  by  the  soldiers  at  daybreak  to-morrow  moming." 

"We  must  really  pay  the  fine,  then?"  asked  Anthony 
Wallner,  with  f eigned  timidity.  "  You  will  not  relent,  then, 
Mr.  Tax-collector  ?  We  really  must  pay  the  heavy  fine,  be- 
cause  we  had  a  little  fun  the  other  day  ?  For  you  must  say 
yourself,  sir,  we  really  did  no  wrong." 

"  You  did  no  wrong  ?  -  You  were  in  open  insurrection.  On 
the  birthday  of  your  gracious  master  the  king,  instead  of  hang- 
ing out  Bayarian  flags,  as  you  had  been  ordered,  you  hung  out 
Austrian  flags  eyerywhere." 

"  No,  Mr.  Tax-collector,  you  did  not  see  -right ;  we  hung 
out  none  but  Bayarian  flags." 

"That  is  false  I  I  myself  walked  through  the  whole  place, 
and  saw  eyery  thing  with  my  own  eyes.  Your  flags  did  not 
contain  the  Bayarian  colors,  blue  and  white,  but  black  and 
yellow,  the  Austrian  colors." 

"  Possibly  they  may  haye  looked  so,"  exclaimed  Anthony 

♦  See  "  Gftllery  of  Heroes :  Life  of  Andreas  Hof  er,"  p.  15. 
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Wallner, "  but  that  was  not  our  fault.  The  flags  were  our  old 
Bavarian  fla^ :  but  they  were  alreadj  somewbat  old,  the  blue 
was  faded  and  looked  like  yellow,  and  the  white  had  become 
quite  dirty  and  looked  like  black." 

^  Thunder  and  lightning !  Wallner  is  right,^'  exclaimed 
the  Tyrolese,  bursting  into  loud  laughter.  "The  flags  were 
our  old  Bavarian  flags,  but  they  were  faded  and  dirty." 

The  young  lads,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  groups  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  market-place,  now  mingled  with  the 
crowd  to  listen  to  the  Speakers ;  and  a  young  Tyrolese,  with 
bis  rifle  on  bis  arm,  and  bis  pointed  hat  over  bis  dark  curly 
hair«  approached  with  such  impetuous  curiosity  that  he  sud- 
denly  stood  close  to  the  tax-coUector.  However,  he  took  no 
notioe  of  the  officer,  but  looked  with  eager  attention  at  Wall- 
ner, and  listened  to  bis  words.  • 

But  the  grim  eyes  of  one  of  the  two  bailiffe  noticed  with 
dismay  that  this  impudent  fellow  dared  to  place  himself  close 
by  the  side  of  the  tax-coUector  without  taking  off  bis  hat. 
Striking  with  bis  fist  on  the  young  fellow's  hat,  he  drove  it 
deep  over  bis  forehead. 

**Villain  1"  he  shouted,  in  a  threatening  voice,  "do  you 
not  see  the  tax-collector  ? " 

The  young  fellow  drew  the  hat  with  an  air  of  embarrass- 
ment  from  bis  forehead,  and  crimsoning  with  rage,  but  in 
süence,  stepped  back  into  the  circle  of  the  murmuring  men. 

"  That  is  just  what  you  deserve,  Joe,"  said  Anthony  Wall- 
ner. **  Why  did  a  smart  Tyrolese  boy  like  you  come  near 
US  Southern  Bayarians  when  we  were  talking  about  public 
affairs  ? " 

At  this  moment  a  lad  elbowed  himself  hastily  througb  tht 
crowd.  His  dress  was  dusty,  bis  face  was  flushed  and  beated, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  travelled  raany  miles  on  foot. 
To  those  who  stood  in  bis  way  he  said  in  a  breathless,  panting 
▼oice  :  "  Please  stand  aside.  I  have  to  deliver  something  to 
Anthony  Wallner- Aichberger ;  I  must  speak  with  bim." 

The  men  wülingly  stood  aside.  Now  he  was  close  behind 
Wallner,  and,  interrupting  bim  in  his  Speech,  he  whispered  to 
bim  :  *'  I  come  from  Andreas  Hof  er ;  he  sends  you  his  greet- 
ings  and  this  paper.    I  have  run  all  night  to  bring  it  to  yoa," 
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He  handed  a  f  olded  paper  to  Wallner,  who  opened  it  with 
haiids  trembling  with  impatience. 

It  was  Andreas  Hofer's  ^*  open  order.'* 

Wallner^s  face  brightened  up,  be  cast  a  fiery  glanoe  around 
the  place  filled  witb  bis  friends,  and  fized  bis  flasbing  eyes 
tben  on  ibe  bat  of  tbe  bailiff  wbo  bad  rebuked  tbeyoung 
Tyrolese  in  so  overbearing  a  manner.  At  a  bound  be  was  by 
bis  side,  drove  tbe  bailifPs  round  offidal  bat  witb  one  blow  pf 
bis  fist  over  bis  bead,  so  tbat  bis  wbole  face  disappeared  in  tbe 
crown,  and  exclaimed  in  a  Idud,  ringing  voice  : 

*'  Villain  I  do  you  not  see  tbe  Tyrolese  ? " 

A  loud  outburst  of  exultation  greeted  Wallner's  bold  deed, 
and  all  tbe  men  crowded  around  bim,  ready  to  protect  An- 
thony Wallner,  and  looking  at  the  taz-coUector  witb  flashing, 
threatening  eyes. 

Tbe  latter  seemed  as  if  stunned  by  tbe  sudden  cbange  in 
Wallner's  demeanor,  and  he  looked  in  dismay  at  the  audacious 
innkeeper  wbo  was  standing  close  in  front  of  bim  and  staring 
at  bim  with  a  laugbing  face. 

'*  Wbat  does  tbis  mean  ? "  be  asked  at  lengtb,  in  a  tremu- 
lous  voioe. 

^  It  means  tbat  we  want  to  be  Tyrolese  again,"  shouted 
Anthony  Wallner,  exultingly.  ''  It  means  tbat  we  will  no 
longer  submit  to  brutal  treatment  at  tbe  hands  of  your  Bava- 
rian  bailiffs,  and  tbat  tve  wiU  treat  you  now  as  you  Boafdks  * 
baye  treated  us  for  five  years  past." 

*'For  God's  sake,  bow  have  we  treated  you,  tben  f ''  asked 
tbe  tax-coUector,  drawing  back  from  tbe  Üireatening  face  of 
Anthony  Wallner  toward  bis  bailifPs. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Tyrolese,"  shouted  Anthony  Wallner,  scom- 
fuUy,  **  be  asks  me  bow  tbe  Bavarians  have  ü*eated  us  !  Sball 
I  teil  it  to  bim  once  more  ? " 

"Tes,  yes,  Tony,  do  so,"  replied  the  Tyrolese  on  all  sides. 
*^  Teil  it  to  bim,  and  if  be  refuses  to  listen,  we  will  tie  bim 
band  and  foot,  and  compel  bim  to  hear  wbat  you  say." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tax-coUector,"  said  Wallner,  witb  mock  polite- 
ness,  *'  I  will  teil  you,  tben,  bow  you  Bavarians  have  treated 

*  Boafohs^  the  nlckname  which  the  Tyrolese  gave  to  the  Bavarians  «t  that 
time.    It  signilies  ^  Bavarian  pigs." 
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US  for  f our  years  past,  and  only  when  you  know  all  our  griev- 
ances  will  we  setüe  our  accounts.  Listen,  then,  to  what  you 
haye  done  to  us,  and  what  we  complain  of .  You  haye  be- 
haved  toward  us  as  perjured  liars  and  scoundrels,  and  I  will 
prove  it  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  then,  in  1806,  when,  to  our 
intense  grief  and  regret,  our  emperor  was  obHged  to  cede  the 
Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  US,  solemnly  guaranteed  our  Constitution  and  our 
ancient  Privileges  and  liberties.  That  is  what  your  king  prom- 
ised  in  1805.  To  he  sure,  we  did  not  put  much  confidenoe  in 
what  he  said,  for  we  well  knew  that  when  the  hig  cat  wants 
to  devour  the  little  mouse,  it  treats  the  victim  at  first  with 
great  kindness  and  throws  a  small  bit  of  bacon  to  it ;  but 
DO  sooner  does  the  mouse  take  it  than  the  cat  pounces  upon  its 
unsuspecting  victim  and  devours  it.  And  such  was  our  fate 
too  ;  the  cat  Bavaria  wanted  to  swallow  the  little  mouse  Ty^ro^  i 
not  even  our  name  was  to  be  lef t  to  us,  and  we  were  to  be 
ealled  Southern  Bavarians  instead  of  Tyrolese.  Besides,  our 
ancient  Castle  of  Tyrol,  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  country,  was 
dismantled  and  destroyed.  You  thought  prohably  we  would 
forget  the  past  and  the  history  of  the  Tyrol,  and  all  that  we 
are,  if  we  no  longer  saw  the  Castle  of  Tyrol,  where  the  dear 
Margaret  Maultasch  solemnly  guaranteed  to  her  Tyrolese  their 
liberties,  great  Privileges,  and  independence,  for  all  time  to 
come.  But  all  was  written  in  our  hearts,  and  your  infamous 
conduct  engraved  it  only  the  more  lastingly  thereon.  You 
took  from  us  not  only  our  name,  but  also  our  Constitution, 
which  all  Tyrolese  love  as  their  most  precious  treasure.  The 
representative  estates  were  suppressed,  and  the  provincial 
fundg  seized.  No  less  than  eight  new  and  oppressive  tazes 
were  imposed,  and  levied  with  the  utmost  rigor ;  the  very 
name  of  the  country,  as  I  said  bef ore,  was  abolished ;  and, 
after  the  model  of  revolutionary  France,  the  Tyrol  was  divided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Inn,  the  Adige,  and  the  Eisach ; 
the  passion  plays,  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  amuse- 
ments  of  our  people,  were  prohibited  ;  all  pilgrimages  to  chap- 
eis  or  places  of  extraordinary  sanctity  were  forbidden.  The 
convents  and  monasteries  were  confiscated,  and  their  estates 
•old;  the  ehurch  plate  and  holy  vessels  were  melted  down  and 
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dispofied  of ;  the  royal  property  was  all  brought  into  the  mar^ 
ket.  New  imposts  were  daüy  exacted  without  aoy  oonsulta- 
tion  with  the  estates  of  our  people  ;  specie  became  soaroe  from 
the  quantity  of  it  which  was  drawn  off  to  the  royal  treasury ; 
the  Austrian  notes  were  reduced  to  half  their  value,  and  the 
feelings  of  our  people  irritated  almost  to  madness  by  the  com- 
pulsory  levy  of  our  young  men  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  your 
army.  In  this  manner  you  tried  to  crush  us  to  earth.  But  I 
teil  you,  we  shall  rise  again,  the  whole  Tyrol  will  rise  an:d  no 
longer  allow  itself  to  be  trampled  under  foot  You  say  the 
king  does  not  want  any  Tyrolese  as  subjects.  He  shall  not 
have  any,  for  the  Tyrolese  want  to  become  again  subjects  of 
their  dear  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria.  Men  of  the  l^yrol, 
from  Pusterthal,  Teffereck,  and  Yirgenthal,  you  wish  to  be- 
come again  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  do  you  not  ? " 

'^  We  do,  we  do  I "  shouted  the  men,  uttering  deafening 
cheers.  '*  Our  dear  Francis  is  to  become  again  our  lord  and 
emperor  I    Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis  I  •' 

'^  Silence  I "  cried  the  tax-coUector,  pale  with  rage  and  dis- 
may  ;  ^^  silence,  or  I  shall  send  for  the  soldiers  and  haye  eyery  ^ 
one  of  you  arrested,  and—" 

''  Be  silent  yourself  I "  said  Anthony  Wallner,  seizing  him 
Violen  tly  l^  the  arm.  ''  Sir,  you  are  our  prisoner,  and  so  are  the 
two  bailiffs  yonder.  Seize  them,  my  friends,  and  if  they  shout 
or  resist,  shoot  them  down.  And  if  you  utter  a  cry  or  a  word, 
Mr.  Tax-collector,  so  help  me  Gkxl  if  I  do  not  kill  you  for  a 
Boafok,  as  you  are  I  Keep  quiet,  theref ore,  be  a  sensible  man, 
and  deliver  your  funds  to  us.  Come,  men,  we  will  accompany 
this  gentleman  to  the  tax-coUector^s  office ;  and  now  let  us 
sing  a  good  Tyrolese  song  : 

**  D'Schörgen  und  d'Schreiber  und  d'Richter  allsammt, 
Sind'n  Teufel  auskomma,  druck'n  überall  aufs  Land, 
und  schinden  Bauern,  es  is  kam  zum  sog'n, 
Es  wftr  ja  koan  Wunder,  wir  thftten's  allsammt  erschlog  n.'*  * 

•  Song  of  the  Tyrolese  in  1809.— See  Mayr,  "  Joseph  Speckbacher,"  p,  291 
"  The  pushing — the  writers,  and  magistrateB  all, 
PoBsessed  by  the  devil,  our  oountry  enthrall, 
And  grind  the  poor  peasants ;  alas,  *tiB  a  shame ! 
Ho  wonder  if  we  too  ahare  ruin  the  Bame.*^ 
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He  conduded  witfa  a  long  and  joyous  Jodler,  and  shouied 
trinmphantly :  *'  Dear  brethren,  Andreas  Hofer  sends  you  his 
greetings,  and  informs  you  that  the  Austrians  have  inyaded 
the  Tyrol.    Hnrrah,  *tis  üme  I '' 

^'Tes,  'tis  time,"  murmured  Anna  Maria,  Anthony  Wall- 
ner's  wife,  to  herseif ;  **  'tis  time  for  me  to  give  Idzzie  the  Sig- 
nal, for  the'insurrection  has  broken  out." 

She  hastened  into  the  house,  took  her  husband's  old  rifle 
from  the  Chamber,  ran  with  it  out  of  the  back-door  of  the 
house,  and  fired  the  signal  for  her  daughter. 

'*  There,''  she  said,  retuming  quietly  into  the  house,  ^^  she 
will  have  heard  the  report,  and  there  is  time  yet  to  save  him. 
I  will  do  now  what  Tony  asked  me  to  do.  When  he  sings  the 
song,  I  shall  take  the  paper-balls  from  the  table-drawer  in  the 
back-room,  give  a  package  to  each  of  the  two  boys  and  two 
servant-girls,  and  teil  them  to  go  with  it  into  the  mountains 
and  circulate  the  paper-balls  eYerywhere,  that  the  inhabitants 
of 4he  whole  Pusterthal,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the 
GrossrGlockner  to  the  Venediger  and  Krimler  Tauern,  may 
leam  this  very  day  that  it  is  time,  and  that  the  Boafoks  are  to 
be  expelled  from  Üie  country.  Halloo,  boys,  come  here !  Hai  • 
loo,  girls,  your  mistress  wants  to  speak  to  you  I  '* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DECLARATION  OP  LOVE. 

EuZA.  Wallner,  after  leaving  her  mother,  had  sped  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  through  the  back-door,  across  the  yard, 
through  the  garden,  out  of  the  small  gate  leading  to  the 
meadow,  down  the  foot-path,  up  the  mountain-road,  jumping 
from  stone  to  stone,  courageous  and  intrepid  as  a  true  daughter 
of  the  Tyrol.  Now  she  stood  at  the  portal  of  the  Castle,  in 
front  of  which  some  of  the  Bayarian  soldiers  were  lying  in 
idle  repose  on  a  bench,  while  others  in  the  side-wing  of  the 
Castle  allotted  to  Üiem  were  looking  out  of  the  Windows,  and 
dreamily  himiming  a  Bavarian  song,  frequently  interrupted 
bgr  lottd  yawns. 
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Elisa  walked  past  them  with  a  sligbt  greeüng  and  entered 
the  house.  The  old  footman  sitting  in  the  hall  reoeived  her 
Idndl j,  and  told  her,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry,  that  the  castellan, 
old  Baron  von  Hohenberg,  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning 
for  Salzburg  to  attend  oourt,  but  that  bis  daughter  and  her 
Cousin,  Captain  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  were  lunching  in  the 
small  dining-room  up-stairs. 

This  was  all  the  Information  Eliza  needed  ;  she  nodded  to 
the  footman,  and  ascended  the  staircase  quickly.  The  old 
footman  did  not  follow  her ;  he  knew  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  bim  to  announce  beautiful  lizzie  to  bis  mistress,  but  that 
she  always  was  welcome  to  her.  He  therefore  sat  down  again 
quietly,  and  took  up  the  wood-work  with  which  he  had  been 
oocupied  before. 

Eliza  reached  the  dining-room  and  threw  open  the  door 
with  a  hasty  band ;  a  blissful  smile  then  overspread  her 
flushed  face,  for  on  the  balcony  yonder,  behind  the  open  glass 
door,  she  beheld  the  tall  slender  form  of  Captain  Ulrich  von 
Hohenberg.  She  heard  him  chatting  and  laughing  gayly ; 
and  through  the  door  she  also  saw  her  friend  Elza  von  Ho- 
henberg, who  was  listening  to  her  cousin's  words  in  smiling 
repose.  Scarcely  touching  the  Aoor  with  her  feet,  she  hast« 
ened  through  the  room. 

"  I  assure  you,  cousin,"  said  Elza  at  this  moment,  in  her 
clear,  distinct  voice,  ''I  believe  at  times  that  she  is  the  re- 
suscitated  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  that  she  will  perform  heroic 
deeds  one  day.  Oh,  I  know  my  dear  beautiful  Eliza  Wallner, 
and—" 

*^  Do  not  speak  of  me,  for  I  am  listening  to  you,^  ezdaimed 
Eliza,  entering  the  balcony. 

'^  Ah,  my  Lizzie,"  exclaimed  Elza,  rising  and  tenderly  em- 
bracing  her  friend.  "  Have  you  come  at  length,  my  merry, 
beautiful  lark  ? " 

^'  Tes,  I  have,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here,"  said  Eliza 
and  her  large  hazel  eyes  turned  for  a  moment  smilingly  to  th« 
young  ofELcer,  who,  like  bis  cousin,  had  risen  on  beholding 
Eliza  Wallner.  He  did  not  utter  a  word  of  salutation  ;  i^ever- 
tbeless,  Eliza  blushed  on  meeting  bis  glance,  and  avertod  her 
eyes  timidly  from  him,  tuming  them  toward  the  distant  sum- 
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mitfl  of  the  glacien  whicli  w^re  glittering  aroimd  the  horizon 
yonder  in  wonderful  majesty. 

"  You  are  glad  that  you  are  here,  my  sweet  child  ?  Why 
did  you  not  come  at  an  earlier  hour  ? ''  asked  Elza.  *^  You  are 
always  expected.  My  dear  silent  cousin,  she  is  always  ex- 
pected)  is  she  not  ¥ '' 

^^Most  assuredly  she  is,''  said  the  young  captain,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  and  she  is  as  welcome  as  the  first  rose  of  May." 

"  How  impudent  you  are ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Elza,  laugh^ 
ing ;  "  you  hid  my  Liz2de  welcome  as  the  first  rose  of  May,  and 
yet  I  was  here  hef ore  her  ! " 

^^He  means  only  the  wild  hedge-rose,  Elza,"  said  Eliza, 
smiling  archly,  *'  for  you  know  very  well  that  the  heautiful 
and  aristocratic  roses  do  not  yet  hloom  in  May." 

''  Well,  teil  me,  cousin,  did  you  really  intend  to  compare  my 
darling  here  with  a  wild  hedge-rose  ? "  asked  Elza. 

'^  Do  not  answer,  sir,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  eagerly.  *'  You  have 
blundered  in  trying  to  flatter  me,  and  that  is  good.  You  will 
see  at  length  that  fine  phrases  amount  to  nothing,  and  that 
they  are  colors  that  fade  in  the  sunshine.  You  had  hetter 
speak  franUy  and  honestly  to  me,  for  I  have  often  told  you 
I  am  a  stupid  daughter  of  the  Tyrol,  and  do  not  know  what  to 
reply  to  such  fine  city  phrases." 

*'  But  for  all  that  you  are  not  stupid,  my  heautiful  Eliza," 
Said  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg.  '^  In  truth,  I  who  compare  you 
with  a  rose  am  not  a  liar,  but  he  would  be  who  should  charge 
you  with  stupidity." 

'^But  if  I  should,  nevertheless,  assert  that  I  am  stupid, 
whom  would  it  concem  ? "  asked  Eliza,  defiantly. 

''  Ah,  there  they  are  quarrelling  again,"  exclaimed  Elza, 
laughing.  '*  Come  to  me,  sweet  Lizzie  ;  sit  down  by  my  side 
on  this  bench  and  give  me  your  band.  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
are  here,  for  it  always  seems  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  lonely 
orphan  when  my  dearest  Lizzie,  with  her  pretty  face  and  her 
merry  laughter,  is  absent  from  me.  But  here,  lizzie,  you 
must  look  upon  me  with  due  awe  to-day,  for  to-day  I  am  not 
only  your  friend  and  sister,  but  I  am — the  castellan  I  My 
faiher  will  be  absent  four  days,  and  I  represent  him  here.  He 
dielegated  his  whole  power  to  me,  and  intrusted  me  with 
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all  the  keys.    Treat  me,  therefore,  with  fi;reat  respeci,  li»- 

•    •« 


zie." 


**Tfaat  is  what  I  always  do,  Elza,"  said  lizzie,  ienderly, 
preesiiig  the  dender  white  hand  of  her  friend  to  her  lips. 
'*•  Tou  are  always  my  better  seif,  and  I  obey  you  because  I  love 
yoti,  and  I  love  you  because  I  obey  you  so  gladly  l " 

^*'  Well,  then,  I  command  you,  lizzie,  to  be  our  guest  all 
day  and  stay  with  us  until  nightf all.  Oh,  no  objections,  Idz- 
zie ;  if  you  love  me,  you  must  obey  I " 

*'  And  I  obey  you  willingly,  Elza ;  only  when  my  father 
sends  f or  me,  I  must  go,  f  or  you  know  we  must  not  yiolate 
the  fourth  commandment ;  our  worthy  priest  would  neyer 
forgive  us." 

'*  When  your  father  sends  for  you,  Eliza,  I  shall  myself  go 
down  to  him  and  b^  him  to  leave  you  here.  Well,  then,  you 
belong  to  us  for  the  whole  day,  and  we  will  consider  now  how 
we  shall  spend  this  day.  Cousin,  do  not  stand  there  in  silence 
all  the  time,  staring  at  the  glaciers,  but  look  at  us  and  propose 
quickly  some  excursion  for  us  to  make  to-day." 

"  What  could  I  propose  ? "  asked  the  young  officer,  shrug- 
ging  his  Shoulders. 

*'  I  submit  rather  silently  and  obediently  to  your  proposals, 
for  Miss  Eliza  would  certainly  reject  all  my  proposals  merely 
because  I  make  them." 

Eliza  burst  into  merry  laughter.  ^*  Elza,  dearest  Elza,'^  she 
ezdaimed, ''  he  calls  me  '  Miss  Eliza ! '  No,  sir,  let  me  teil  you, 
a  poor  Tyrolese  girl  like  me  is  no  'miss,'  no  aristocratic  lady ; 
people  call  me  Lizzie,  only  lizzie  ;  do  not  f  orget  that  I " 

"People  here  call  her ' beautiful  Lizzie,*"  said  the  officer^ 
in  a  low  voice,  casting  an  admiring  glance  on  the  young  girl. 

*'  That  does  not  concem  you,  sir,"  she  replied,  blushing  like 
a  crimson  rose  ;  ^^  you  do  not  belong  to  the  people  here,  and 
you  must  not  call  me  anything  but  Lizzie,  do  you  hear  ?  I 
think  the  notions  which  city  f olks  entertain  about  beauty  are 
different  from  those  of  peasants  like  us.  We  consider  the 
daisy  and  the  Alpine  rose  beautiful ;  though  they  are  but 
amall  flowers,  yet  they  suit  us.  However,  the  city  folks  laugh 
at  our  taste,  and  step  recklessly  on  our  flowers.  They  oo&- 
gider  only  the  proud  white  lilies  and  the  large  gorgeous.  roiiep 
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beautiful  flowers.  I  do  not  belong  to  them,  I  am  only  a 
daisy ;  liiit  my  Elza  likes  this  daisy  and  f  astens  me  to  her 
bosom,  and  I  rest  there  so  soft  ^and  sweetly." 

She  encircled  Elza's  neck  with  her  arms,  leaned  her  head 
against  her  breast,  and  looked  tenderly  up  to  her  with  her 
hazel  gazelle  eyes. 

Elza  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  eyes  and  white  forehead. 
Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  looked  at  them  both  with  a  tender, 
ardent  glance ;  then  he  averted  bis  head  to  conceal  the  crim- 
son  glow  BuffuBing  bis  cheeks. 

At  tbis  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  castellan's  over- 
seer  entered  with  an  air  of  hurry  and  self-importance. 

"  Miss  Elza,''  he  said,  ^'  the  wood-cutters  have  brought  wood 
and  are  waiting  f or  a  receipt.  Besides,  the  head  dairy-woman 
wishes  to  see  you  about  the  butter  which  she  is  to  send  to 
town ;  and  the  cattle-dealer  bas  arrived,  and — ^" 

i*'.  I  am  Coming,  I  am  Coming,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
ÜElighing.  ^*  Do  you  see,  Lözzie,  what  an  important  person  I 
am  ?  But  for  me  the  whole  macbine  woidd  stand  still  cnd 
sink  in  ruins.  Fortunately,  I  am  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and 
set  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  the  machine  can  go  on.  Tou 
may  stay  here  and  consider  bow  we  are  to  amuse  ourselves  to- 
day.  In  the  mean  time  I  sball  regulate  pur  domestic  affairs  a 
litüe,  and  when  I  come  back,  you  will  inform  me  what  pleas- 
ure  you  have  devised  for  us  to-day." 

^  No,  Elza,  let  me  go  with  you,"  begged  Eliza,  almost  anx- 
lously,  *'  I  shall  assist  you — " 

**  You  cannot  help  me  outside,  Lizzie,"  said  Elza,  laughing ; 
"  but  here  you  can  take  my  place  and  be  my  cousin  Ulrich's 
companion.  Be  merry,  my  dear  chUdren,  until  I  come 
back!" 

She  nodded  pleasantly  to  them,  took  the  l^ge  bunch  of 
keys  from  the  table,  and  swinging  it  noisUy  in  her  band, 
skipped  tbrough  the  room  and  out  of  the  door. 

Idzzie  bad  f ollowed  her  a  f ew  steps  ;  then,  as  if  arrested  by 

a-sudden  thought,  she  paused  and  retumed  slowly  to  tbe  bal- 

cony.    She  cast  a  quick  glance  on  the  officer,  who  was  leaning 

against  tbe  wall  on  one  sid^  of  the  balcony,  and,  with  bis 

arms  f olded  on  bis  breast,  did  not  avert  bis  eyes  from  her. 
9 
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Eliza  gaye  a  start  and  withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  ihe 
halcony.  There  she  sat  down  on  the  bench  like  a  timid  litüe 
bird,  and  allowed  her  eyes  to  wander  dreamily  and  thought- 
fuUy  over  the  landscape.  And,  indeed,  the  yiew  which  they 
en  joyed  f rom  the  halcony  was  wondrously  beautif ul.  On  one 
side  extended  the  splendid  valley,  with  its  meadows  clad  in 
the  f reshest  verdure  of  spring,  its  foaming  white  mountain- 
torrents,  its  houses  and  huts,  which  disappeared  gradually  in 
the  violet  mists  bordering  the  horizon.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Valley  rose  the  green  ^ooded  heights,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  small  yerdant  pastures  and  Clearings,  an  which 
handsome  red  cows  were  graxing  or  lying  in  majestic  repose. 
Behind  the  Clearings  black  pines  and  firs  dotted  the  slopes, 
which,  however,  in  their  mbre  elevated  portions  became  more 
and  more  bare ;  where  the  trees  ceased,  appeared  here  and 
there  again  green  pastures,  and  on  them,  gray  and  small,  like 
birds'nests,  the  huts  of  the  mountain  cow-keepers,  wlu]^,ihe 
most  advanced  sentinels,  as  it  were,  were  guarding  the  fron- 
tiers  where  the  war  between  nature  and  man  commences,  the 
frontiers  of  the  snowy  r^on  and  the  world  of  glaciers.  Be- 
hind the  cow-keepers'  huts  flashed  already  masse^'  ot  snow 
from  several  mountain-gorges ;  farther  above,  the  snow  had 
spread  its  white  silver  veils  far  and  wide  over  all  the  moun- 
tain-peaks,  so  that  they  glittered  and  sparkled  with  indescrib- 
able  beauty  in  the  bright  moming  sun,  and  loomed  like 
swans'  necks  up  to  the  azure  sky. 

Below,  in  the  f ore^round  of  the  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  Castle 
Weissenstein,  lay  the  viUage  of  Windisch-Matrey,  with  its 
scattering  groups  of  handsome  houses,  from  whose  midst 
arose  the  church,  with  its  tall,  pointed  steeple.  From  the 
Standpoint  which  she  occupied,  Eliza  was  able  to  distinetly 
survey  the  market-place  and  its  crowds  of  men,  which,  in  the 
distance,  resembled  busy  black  ant-hills.  She  gazed  upon 
them  fixedly,  and  the  small  specks  seemed  to  her  practised  eye 
like  human  forms ;  she  thought  she  could  distinguish  several 
of  them,  and,  among  others,  the  tall  and  powerful  form  of  her 
father ;  she  thought — 

^'  Miza,'^  Said  all  at  once  a  low  voice  by  her  side—'*  Eliza,  you 
do  not  want  to  see  me,  then  ?    You  are  still  angry  with  me  f  ^ 
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She  gaTe  a  start,  and  crimaoned,  when,  on  looking  up,  she 
saw  joxmg  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  standing  close  in  front  of 
her,  and  gazing  at  her  with  ardent  and  beseeching  eyes. 

**  No,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  really  did  not  see  you." 

''  Thai  is  to  say,  Eliza,  yoa  are  still  angry  with  me  ?  **  he 
asked,  eagerly.  **Tou  are  silent,  you  avert  your  head.  My 
Ood  I  Eliza,  What  did  I  do,  then,  to  incur  your  anger  ?  '* 

^*  Not  much,  perhaps,  for  city  f olks,  but  by  far  too  much 
for  a  poor  peasant-girl,''  she  said,  with  eyes  flashing  proudly. 
'*Tou  told  me  you  loved  me,  you  tried  forcibly  toembrace 
and  kiss  me,  and  begged  me  to  go  up  early  in  ihe  moming  to 
the  yellow  grotto,  where  you  would  wait  for  me.  You  told 
.  me  f urther  not  to  say  a  word  about  it  to  anybody  ;  it  should 
remain  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  and  I  should  not  even 
mention  it  to  the  priest  at  the  confessional.  That  was  not 
honest  of  you,  sir ;  nay,  it  was  bad  of  you  to  try  and  persuade 
me  to  such  mean  things.  It  showed  me  that  you  cannot  be  a 
good  man,  and  that  your  f riendship  for  me  is  prompted  by  evil 
intentions.'* 

*^  I  do  not  feel  any  f riendship  for  you,  none  whatever,*^  said 
the  young  man  ardently,  seating  himself  by  her  side,  seizing 
her  band  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  and  pressing  it  to  bis  heart. 
*'  I  do  not  want  to  be  your  f riend,  my  sweet,  beautiful,  wild 
Alpine  rose ;  no,  not  your  friend,  but  your  lover.  And  I  com- 
mence  by  loving  you  with  intense  ardor,  by  desiring  and  long- 
ing  for  nothing,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  you  alone.  Oh, 
Eliza,  believe  me,  I  Iotc  you  intens^ly— by  far  more  than 
Elza,  more  than  your  parents,  more  than  all  your  friends  to- 
gether." 

^  More,  perhaps,  but  not  better,''  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
and  genÜy  withdrawing  her  band  f rom  him. 

*^No,  let  me  keep  your  band  ! ''  he  exclaimed  hastily,  seiz- 
ing it  again  ;  ^'  let  me  keep  it,  Eliza,  for  I  teil  you  I  love  you 
better  too  than  all  the  others ;  I  love  you  with  my  soul,  with 
my  heart,  with  my  blood,  with  my  life  !  Oh,  believe  mo, 
sweet,  lovely  child  ;  believe  me  and  give  me  your  heart ;  fol- 
low  me,  and  be  mine — mine  f orevermore  I  I  will  give  you  a 
happy,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  existence ;  I  will  lay  at  your 
feet  ill  the  pleasures,  en joynaents,  and  charms  of  this  world— '* 
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'*  Sir,"  intemipted  EHiza,  hastily,  jumping  up,  and  fixing' 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  stränge,  ardent  expression,  '^  I  hope 
I  linderstand  you  right,  and  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me  ?  You 
offer  me  your  band  ?  Tou  want  to  marry  me  and  make  me 
your  wif e  ? " 

The  ybung  man  gave  a  slight  start  and  dropped  his  eyes. 
Eliza  saw  it,  and  a  sarcastic  smile  played  round  her  Ups. 
"  Why  do  you  not  speak  ? "  she  said.  "  Reply  to  me.  Did  I 
understand  you  ?  Did  you  make  serious  proposals  of  marriage 
to  me,?  Will  you  go  down  to  my  father  this  very  day  and 
say  to  him  :  '^  Listen,  sir.  I,  the  aristocratic  gentleman,  I,  Cap- 
tain  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  want  to  marry  your  daughter 
Lizzie.  I  think  this  country  girl,  with  her  manners,  her  lan- 
guage,  and  bearing,  is  well  fitted  to  associate  with  my  aris- 
tocratic and  distinguished  famüy,  and  my  parents  in  Munich 
would  he  overjoyed  if  I  should  bring  to  them  this  Tyrolese 
girl  as  their  daughter-in-law,  and  a  brown  cow  and  a  white 
goat  as  her  dower.^  Teil  me,  sir,  will  you  go  down  to  my  dear 
father,  the  innkeeper  of  Windisch-Matrey,  and  say  that  to 
him?" 

"  But,  Eliza,"  sighed  the  young  man,  moumfully,  "  if  yqu 
loved  me  only  a  Httle,  you  would  not  immediately  think  of 
marriage,  but  would  forget  every  thing  eise,  allow  your  whole 
past  to  sink  into  oblivion  behind  you,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  I  love  you  intensely,  and  that  you  retum  my 
love." 

**But  I  do  not  admit  at  all  that  I  love  you,"  said  Eliza, 
proudly ;  '^  on  the  contrary,  you  alone  say  and  swear  that  you 
love  me,  and  I  reply  that  I  do  not  believe  you." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  believe  me,  cruel,  beautif  ul  girl  ? " 

*'  Because  you  utter  so  many  fine  phrases  which  amount 
to  nothing  at  all.  Tou  teil  me  that  you  are  very  fond  of  me, 
but  I  think  if  you  love  any  body  with  all  your  heart,  you 
must  be  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  misfortune,.and  do  aH 
you  can  to  make  him  happy,  even  though  it  were  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  your  own  happiness.  But  youj  sir,  do  not  intend  to 
make  me  happy  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  are  bent  on  plimging 
me  into  misery  and  disgrace,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
oontend  that  you  do  not  love  me." . 
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"  Then  you  bave  a  heart  of  stone/'  cried  Ulrich  von  Ho- 
henberg,  deBpairingly  ;  *'  you  will  not  see  what  I  am  suffer- 
ing,  nor  how  intense^r  I  love  you.*' 

^  Sir,"  Said  she,  smiling,  "  if  I  cannot  oomprehend  it,  pray 
ezplain  to  me  how  you  love  me." 

^^  I  love  you  as  the  most  beautiful,  lovely,  and  cbarming 
creature  I  have  ever  known  and  admired.  I  love  you  as  a 
girl  whose  innocenoe,  naturalness,  and  goodness,  All  my  heart 
with  ecstasy  and  prof  ound  emotion  ;  by  whose  side  I  should 
like  to  spend  my  whole  lif e,  and  united  with  wbem  I  should 
wish  to  seek  for  a  lonely  Island  of  happiness  to  dream  tbere — 
remote.from  the  world,  its  prejudices  and  follies— a  sweet, 
blissful  love-life,  from  which  only  death  would  arouse  us.** 

^  Sir,  if  you  really  love  me  in  this  manner,  you  need  not  run 
away  with  me  to  seek  elsewhere  in  f  oreign  lands  the  *  lonely 
Island  of  happiness,'  as  you  call  it,  for  in  that  case  you  would 
have  it  round  you  wherever  we  mightbe,  and,  above  all 
things,  here  in  our  mountains.  But,  look,  it  is  just  as  I  said  ; 
you  are  desirous  to  find  a  *  lonely  Island  of  happiness' — that 
is  to  say,  nobody  is  to  find  out  that  the  aristocratic  gentleman 
loves  the  poor  Tyrolese  girl,  and  that  is  the  r^ason  why  you 
want  US  to  hide  in  the  mountains  or  elsewhere,  and  see  if  we 
can  be  happy  without  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  our  dear 
parents,  and  all  other  good  men." , 

"  Oh,  Eliza,  have  mercy  on  me.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  love 
you  intensely  ;  that  I  would  be  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  oould 
marry  you  publicly  and  make  you  my  wife  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  World,  that—" 

Eliza  interrupted  him  by  singing  with  a  smiling  air,  and 
in  a  merry,  ringing  voice  : 

"  Und  a  ßisserle  Lieb'  und  a  Bisserle  Treu' 
Und  a  Bisserle  Falschheit  ist  all'zeit  dabei !  *'  * 

**  No,  no  falsehood,*'  cried  Ulrich,  "  only  the  irksome,  ter- 
rible  neoessity,  the — " 

The  loud  crash  of  a  rifie,  finding  an  oft-repeated  echo  in 

♦  »*  And  a  bit  of  love,  and  a  bit  of  truth, 

And  a  bit  of  falsehood,  make  life.  fonooth  I  ^ 
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the  mountaiiia,  interrupted  bim.    Eliia  uttered  a  cry  of 
may  and  jumped  up. 

*^  Jesus  Maria  I "  she  murmured  in  Bßlow  voioe,  *^  it  is  the 
Signal.    It  has  commenoed  !  ^ 

*'  What  I  What  has  commenced  ?  ^  asked  the  jaang  man, 
in  surprise. 

Eliza  looked  at  him  with  confused  and  anzious  eyes. 
^  Nothing,  oh,  nothing  at  all,'*  she  said,  in  a  tremulons  Toice. 
**  Only — ^I  mean  '* — she  paused  and  looked  with  fixed  attention 
down  on  the  large  place.  She  distinctly  saw  the  groups  mov- 
ing  rapidly  to  and  f ro,  and  then  pouring  with  furious  haste 
through  the  streets. 

**They  are  Coming  up  here,'*  she  murmured  ;  and  her  eyea 
tumed  toward  the  wing  of  the  Castle  on  the  side  of  the  bal- 
oony,  where  the  Bavarian  soldiers  had  their  quarten.  The 
latter,  however,  apparently  did  not  suspect  the  imminent 
danger.  They  were  sitting  at  the  Windows  and  smoking  or 
cleaning  their  muskets  and  uniforms.  Eliza  could  hear  them 
chatting  and  laughing  in  perfect  tranquiUity, 

*'  Well,  Eliza,  heautif ul,  cruel  girl,"  asked  Ulrich  von  Ho- 
henberg,  *^  will*  you  teil  me  what  has  suddenly  excited  you  so 
strangely  ? " 

"  Nothing,  sir,  oh,  nothing,''  she  said ;  but  then  she  leaned 
far  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony  and  stared  down ;  she  be- 
held  four  young  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  running  up  the  castle- 
hill  at  a  furious  rate,  and  the  host  of  their  comrades  f oUowing 
them.  The  four  who  led  the  way  now  entered  the  court-yard, 
and  reached  with  wild  bounds  the  large  door  forming  the  en- 
trance  of  the  wing  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  soldiers. 
With  thundering  noise  they  shut  it,  turned  the  large  key 
which  was  in  the  lock,  and  drew  it  immediately  out. 

Two  sharpshooters  now  ran  up  from  the  opposite  side. 

'^  We  have  locked  the  back-gate,''  they  shouted  ezultipgly. 

*'  That  door  is  locked  too,"  replied  Üie  others,  jubilantly. 
'*  They  are  all  prisonra«  in  the  Castle  I '' 

"Sir,"  cried  Eliza,  drawing  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  back 
from  the  balcony,  "  you  may  come  with  me  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  I  must  teil  you  something." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  stay  here  and  see  what  is  the  mat- 
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fer.  What  does  this  mean  ?  More  than  fifty  Tyrolese  are 
eatering  the  court-yard ;  and  why  did  those  mad  young  fei- 
lows  lock  the  door  upon  tny  soldiers  ?  '* 

*'  I  Buppose  it  is  some  mad  freak  of  theirs,  that  is  all, ''  said 
Eliza,  trembling.  '^Come,  dear  sir,  leave  the  baloony  and 
follow  me  into  the  room.'  I  wish  to  teil  you  something — 
quite  secretly,  sir,— oh,  come  t  I  do  not  want  heayen  and 
God  and  the  snow-clad  mountains  yonder  to  hear  a  word  of 
it" 

'^Eliza,"  he  exclaimed,  transported,  *^how  you  smile,  how 
you  blush  I    Oh,  my  Gk)d,  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ? " 

She  encircled  his  arm  with  her  hands  and  drew  him  into 
the  room.  ^  Listen/'  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  imploring 
eyes,  '*if  it  is  true  that  you  love  me  give  me,  a  proof  of  it  and 
swear  that  you  will  do  what  I  shall  request  of  you  !  *' 

''  I  loye  you,  Elisa,  and  will  prove  it  to  you.  « I  swear, 
therefore,  to  do  what  you  shall  request  of  me." 

''Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  exdaimed,  joyfully.  "  Now 
oome  with  me  ;  I  will  conduct  you  under  the  roof  ;  I  know  of 
a  hiding-place  there  where  no  one  will  find  you,  and  you  will 
swear  to  me  to  stay  there  imtil  I  oome  to  you  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  you  will  put  on.  Thereupon  I  shall  conduct 
you  in  the  dead  of  night  into  the  mountains,  and  thus  you 
will  escape." 

''  Escape  f    Never  I    And  why,  then  ? " 

^  Sir,  because  the  peasants  will  assassinate  you  if  you  re- 


main." 


The  young  officer  burst  into  loud  laughter.  ^'  They  will 
assassinate  me  f  Ah,  I  haye  my  soldiers  and  my  own  arms, 
and  am  not  afraid  of  the  peasants.  My  soldiers  would  soon 
put  down  the  insurgents  if  they  should  really  rebel  to-mor- 


row." 


**  Sir,  they  will  not  wait  until  to-morrow  ;  they  have  al- 
ready  risen  ;  the  insurrection  has  commenced  this  very  hour. 
Oh,  thank  God,  you  did  not  find  out  what  was  going  on  ; 
you  feit  so  secure  in  your  pride  and  despised  the  Tyrolese  so 
much  that  you  did  not  fear  them.*    But  I  teil  you  now,  the 

*  The  Tyroleee  kept  the  eecret  of  their  intended  insurrection  so  well,  and 
the  BavMrUn»  were  so  overbenring  and  careless,  that  they  did  not  know  any 
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insurrection  has  broken  out ;  the  whole  Tyrol  is  risuig  ;  aU 
our  people  are  in  commotion  from  Innspruck  down  to  Salat- 
huTg.  You  can  no  longer  prevent  or  stifle  it  You  must 
submit.  Sav^e  yourself,  Üien,  sir ;  you  have  swom  to  grant 
my  request,  and  you  must  keep  your  word.'' 

*'  No,  I  cannot  and  will  not  I  I  ^ust  do  my  duty.  Let  me 
go,  Eliza  !    I  must  go  I    I  must  go  to  my  soldiers  I  '* 

^'  You  can  no  longer  reach  them,  f  or  they  have  locked  them 
up.    Come,  you  must  save  yourself  I " 

She  seized  bis  arm  witb  superhuman  strength,  and  tried  to 
draw  bim  away,  but  be  disengaged  bimself  and  rusbed  toward 
tbe  door.  But  Eliza  was  quicker  tban  be  ;  sbe  boimded  for- 
ward  like  an  angry  lioness,  and  just  as  XJlricb  was  about  to 
seize  tbe  knob,  sbe  stood  before  the  door  and  pushed  bim 
back. 

'^l  sball  not  permit  you  to  leave  tbe  room,'*  she  cried. 
'*  You  must  kill  me  first;  then  you  ^ay  go." 

''  Eliza,  I  cannot  stay.  I  implore  you,  let  me  go  out.  My 
bonor,  my  good  name,  are  at  stake.  You  say  the  peasants 
have  risen  in  insurrection,  my  soldiers  are  locked  up,  and  you 
tbink  I  could  be  cowardly  and  miserable  enougb  to  oonceal 
myself  and  surrender  my  name  to  well-deserved  disgraoe? 
Let  me  go  out,  Eliza;  have  mercy  upon  me  t  Do  not  oompel 
me  to  remove  you  f örcibly  from  the  door  ! " 

''Ab,"  cried  EHiza,  witb  scomful  laughter,  '^you  tbink  I 
will  Step  back  from  tbe  door  and  let  you  go  to  kill  my  father 
and  my  brotbers  ?  Listen,  sir;  you  said  you  loved  me.  öive 
me  a  proof  of  it.  Let  me  go  out  first,  let  me  speak  witb  my 
father — only  three  words !  Perbaps  I  may  p^rsuade  bim  to 
release  your  soldiers  and  go  home  witb  bis  friends." 

**  Very  well,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  love  you.  Qo  down, 
Eliza,  speak  witb  your  father.  I  give  you  ten  minutes'  time; 
that  is  tb  say,  I  Giacrifice  to  you  ten  minutes  of  my  bonor." 

Eliza  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  sbe  encircled  UlricVs  neck  im- 
petuously  witb  her  arms  and  imprinted  a  glowing  kiss  on  bis 
forehead. 

thlng  about  the  plana  of  the  inanrgents  unttl  the  day  of  the  rising,  and  on 
that  day  they  tried  to  levy  oontributiona  by  force  of  arms.— See  "  Oallery  ol 
Heroes :  Andreas  Hofer,^  p.  60. 
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''Farewell,  sir,"  she  whispered,  "farewelly  and  Qcd  bless 
youl" 

Then  she  pushed  him  back,  hastened  to  the  door,  threw  it 
open,  and  sprang  out.  She  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
her,  locked  it  with  a  firm  and  quick  hand,  drew  the  key  from 
the  lock,  and  concealed  it  in  her  bosom. 

*'Holy  Virgin,  I  thank  Thee!"  she  exclaimed,  joyfully. 
''  He  is  saved,  f or  the  room  has  no  other  outlet,  and  Ihe  btd- 
oony  is  too  high  for  him  to  jump  down." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

FAREWELLi 

She  sped  as  gracefully  and  quickly  as  a  gazelle  down  the 
corfidor.  In  the  large  hcdl  into  which  it  led  stood  Elza,  sur- 
rounded  by  more  than  twenty  Tyrolese  sharpshooters,  with 
whom  she  was  talking  in  a  loud,  animated  voice.  Her  cheeks 
were  very  pale,  her  Ups  were  quiveiing,  but  her  eyes  fiashed 
courageously,  and,  notwithstanding  the  paleness  of  her  face, 
it  did  not  betray  the  least  anziety  or  terror. 

'^  Have  you  oonsidered  well  what  you  are  going  to  do,  men 
of  the  Puster  Valley  ?'*  she  asked,  in  a  clear,  füll  voice.  '*  Do 
you  know  that  you  are  about  to  rebel  against  your  govem- 
ment  and  your  king,  and  that  the  rebels  will  be  judged  and 
punished  with  the  füll  rigor  of  the  law  ?" 

*'But  the  Bavarians  will  not  judge  us,  for  we  shall  drive 
them  from  the  country,"  shouted  the  Tyrolese.  "  We  do  not 
want  a  king  nor  a  Bavarian  govemment;  we  want  to  get  back 
our  Emperor  Francis  and  our  old  Constitution." 

"But  you  will  not  succeed,"  said  Elza;  "you  are  too 
weak  against  them.  There  are  too  many  of  them  and 
too  few  of  you;  they  have  cannon,  and  you  have  nothing  but 
your  rifles,  and  there  are  many  of  you  who  have  not  even  a 
rifle." 

"  But  we  have  our  God  and  our  emperor,  and  those  two 
will  help  US.    The  Austrians,  as  Andreas  Hof  er  has  written  to 
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US,  are  already  in  the  oountry,  and  all  the  people  are  rising  to 
drive  the  French  and  Bavarians  from  the  country." 

*^  It  is  so,  Elza,"  Said  Eliza,  encircling  her  f  riend*s  neck  with 
her  arm.  '^  I  know  you — ^I  know  that  you  are  a  loyal  daughter 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  see  our  dear  country  de- 
livered  from  the  foreign  yoke  and  restored  to  the  good  Em- 
peror  Francis." 

*'But,  Lizzie,  think  of  my  poor  cousin  Ulrich,'*  whispered 
Elza  to  her.  ''  He  will  def end  himself  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood." 

''  He  is  unable  to  do  so,"  whispered  Lizzie,  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  '*  I  have  locked  him  up  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
key  is  here  in  my  bosom.  Ulrich  cannot  get  out,  therefore, 
and  though  he  is  furious  and  grim,  he  must  remain  in  the 
room  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap." 

"  That  reassures  me,"  said  Elza,  smiling,  *^  and  I  understand 
now,  too,  why  my  f ather  acted  in  the  manner  he  did.  He 
doubtless  suspected  what  would  occur  here,  and  got  rid  of 
all  responsibüity,  leaving  me  enthrely  free  to  choose  between 
my  Bavarian  relative  and  myTyrolese  countrymen.  Here 
is  my  band,  Anthony  Wallner ;  I  am  a  loyal  daughter  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  shout  with  you,  *  Long  live  our  Emperor  Fran- 
cis I'" 

^*  Hurrah,  long  live  our  Emperor  Francis  ! "  shouted  the 
Tyrolese.  ^^Long  live  Miss  Elza,  the  loyal  daughter  of  the 
Tyrol!" 

'^Thank  you,"  said  Elza,  smiling.  "I  think  I  shall  prove 
my  loyalty  when  dangers  and  war  beset  us.  I  shall  establish 
here  in  the  Castle  a  hospital  for  our  wounded,  and  the  women 
of  Windisch-Matrey  will  assist  me,  scrape  lint,  and  help  me 
to  nurse  the  wounded.  Forwithout  woundsand  bloodshed 
we  shall  not  recover  our  independence,  and  the  Bavarians  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  from  the  cöuntry  without 
offering  the  most  obstinate  resistanoe.  Have  you  considered 
that  well,  my  friends  ? " 

**  We  have ;  we  are  prepared  for  every  thing,"  said  An- 
thony, joyously.  **  We  will  suffer  death  rather  than  give  up 
our  emperor  and  our  dear  Tyrol.  We  do  not  want  to  become 
Southern  Bavarians,  but  we  will  remain  Tyrolese,  and  defend 
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our  Constitution  and  our  liberty  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 
Will  we  not,  my  friends  ?  ^* 

**  Yes,  we  will,"  shouted  the  Typolese. 

"  And  as  for  the  Bayarians,  we  are  not  afraid  of  them," 
Said  Wallner,  firmly.  ^'All  the  functionaries  have  already 
humbly  submitted  to  the  freemen  of  the  Tyrol.  They  have 
surrendered  with  their  wives^and  children,  delivered  their 
funds  at  our  demand,  and  are  now  ^fuarded  in  their  official 
dwellings  by  our  men.  And  as  for  the  Bavarian  soldiers  at 
the  Castle  here,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  them  either,  for  we 
have  locked  them  up,  like  badgers  in  their  holes,  and  they 
cannot  get  out  of  the  door." 

"  But  if  they  cannot  get  out  of  the  door,  they  will  jump  out 
of  the  Windows,"  said  Elza,  ^'  and  ofPer  the  most  determined 
resistance." 

"  We  shall  see  if  they  can,"  exclaimed  Wallner,  energet- 
ically .  "  We  must  get  through  with  them  right  away.  Come, 
men,  we  must  see  to  the  Boa/oX»." 

And  Anthony  Wallner,  foUowed  by  bis  sharpshooters, 
hastened  out  into  the  oourt-yard.  Large  numbers  of  armed 
men  had  assembled  there  in  the  mean  time  ;  even  married 
women  and  young  girls,  oarried  away  by  the  universal  enthu- 
8i&.m,  had  armed  themselves  and  came  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  for  the  fatherland  and  the  emperor.  All 
shouted  and  cheered  in  wild  confusion,  all  swore  to  remain 
true  to  the  fatherland  and  the  emperor  to  their  last  breath. 
The  soldiers  looked  on  wonderingly,  and  watehed  in  breath- 
less  irresolution  for  their  captain  from  the  Windows. 

At  this  moment,  Anthony  Wallner  and  a  number  of  cour- 
ageous  sharpshooters  took  position  in  front  of  the  Windows. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  shouted,  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  surrender  ! 
you  are  our  prisoners  I  Surrender,  throw  your  muskets  and 
flre-arms  out  of  the  Windows,  and  we  will  open  the  door  of 
your  prison  and  allow  you  to  retum  to  Bavaria." 

The  soldiers  made  no  reply,  but  leaned  far  out  of  the  Win- 
dows and  shouted  :  ^*  Captain  !    Where  is  our  captain  ? " 

'^  Here  I  am  ! "  shouted  a  powerful  voice  above  the  heads  of 
the  Tyrolese  ;  and,  looking  up  in  great  surprise,  they  beheld 
on  the  balcony  young  Captain  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  with  a 
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pale  face,  his  features  distorted  with  rage  and  grief,  and 
stretching  out  his  right  arm,  with  his  flashing  sword  menac- 
ingly  toward  the  Tyrolese. 

^^  Great  God  I "  murmured  Eliza,  clinging  anziously  to  £1- 
za's  arm,  "if  he  resists,  he  is  lost.*' 

"  Here  I  am,  my  hrave  soldiers  1 "  shouted  Ulrich  von  Ho;- 
henberg  a  second  time.  "  Coiüe  to  me,  my  brave  lads  I  I 
have  been  locked  up  here ;  henoe,  I  cannot  come-  to  you. 
Come  up  to  me,  then.  Knock  the  doors  in,  and  deliver  your 
captain." 

"'  First,  let  them  deliver  themselves,  sir,"  shouted  Wallner 
up  to  him.  He  then  turned  once  more  to  the  soldiers.  **  Lis- 
ten to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  in  the  name  öf  my  coun- 
trymen,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Tyrol,"  he  shouted.  **For 
four  long  years  you  have  oppressed  and  maltreated  us  :  you 
have  insulted,  humiliated,  and  mortified  us  every  day.  But 
y/e  are  Christians,  and  will  not  revenge  ourselves ;  we  want 
only  our  rights,  our  liberty,  and  our  emperor.  Therefore,  if 
you  submit  willingly  and  with  good  grace  to  what  cannot  be 
helped,  we  will  let  you  depart  without  punishing  or  injuring 
you  in  any  way,  and  allow  you  to  retum  to  your  accursed 
Bavaria.  But  first  you  will*have  to  do  two  ihings,  to  wit : 
throw  all  your  muskets  out  of  the  Windows,  and  swear  a  sol- 
emn  oath  that  you  will  no  longer  bear  arms  against  the  Tyiv 
olese." 

"  You  will  never  swear  that  oath,  soldiers,"  shouted  Ulrich 
von  Hohenberg  f rom  his  balcony.  "  You  will  keep  the  oath 
which  you  swore  to  your  king  and  commander-in-chief .  You 
will  not  incur  the  disgrace  of  surrendering  to  a  crowd  of  rebel- 
lious  peasants  I " 

"  No,  no,  we  will  not,"  shouted  the  soldiers  to  him  ;  and 
thereupon  they  disappeared  f  rom  the  upper  floor,  and  soon  re- 
appeared  in  dense  groups  at  the  Windows  of  the  lower  story. 
These  Windows  were  only  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  they 
;wrere  therefore  able  to  jump  out  of  them. 

"  Shoot  down  the  first  soldier  who  jumps  out  of  the  Win- 
dow ! "  cried  Anthony  Wallner  to  his  sharpshooters. 

The  soldiers  took  no  notice  of  his  threats ;  a  soldier  ap- 
peared  in  eaeh  of  the  Windows  ready  to  risk  the  leap.    One  of 
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them,  more  agile  and  intrepid  than  the  others,  was  the  first  to 
jump  down.  Scarcely  had  his  feet  touched  the  ground,  when 
a  rifle  crashed  and  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  enyeloped  every 
thing  for  a  moment.  When  it  disappeared,  the  Bayarian  sol- 
dier  was  seen  to  writhe  on  the  ground  in  the  agony  of  death, 
while  one  of  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  was  quietly  reloading 
his  rifle. 

But  now  crashed  another  shot,  and  the  Tyrolese  rifleman, 
pierced  through  the  heart,  reeled  hack  ixx^  the  arms  of  his 
friends  with  the  last  groan  of  death. 

"Soldiers,"  cried  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  raising  his  dis- 
charged  gun  triumphantly,  ^^I  have  avenged  the  death  of 
your  comrade.  Now  forward,  jump  down  l  Forward  for 
your  honor  and  your  king  I '" 

"  Yes,  forward  for  our  honor  and  our  king  1 "  shouted  the 
soldiers,  and  one  of  them  jumped  out  of  each  of  the  Windows. 

Another  shot  was  üred  from  the  haloony,  and  wounded 
one  of  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters. 

Wild  cries  of  rage  filled  the  court-yard,  all  eyes  tumed 
menacingly  to  the  balcony.  But  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  had 
stepped  back  into  the  room,  and  nobody  saw  that  he  was  re- 
loading his  fowling-piece,  which,  with  his  himting-pouch  and 
powder-hom,  had  hung  in  the  dining-room. 

*^  I  shall  defend  myself  until  my  soldiers  come  to  deliver 
me,''  he  said  courageously  to  himself .  Thereupon  he  moyed 
the  large  table  from  the  room  to  the  balcony,  placed  it  on  its 
side,  and  leaned  it  against  the  railing ;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  balcony  he  placed  the  bench  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
protected  behind  this  three-comered  barricade  from  the  bullet» 
of  the  Tyrolese,  he  pushed  his  gun  into  the  aperture  between 
the  bench  and  the  table,  and  fired  again. 

Furious  cries  again  üUed  the  court-yard,  for  the  captain's 
shot  had  disabled  another  Tyrolese.  The  women  wailed  and 
lamented  loudly,  the  men  uttered  fierce  imprecations,  and 
lifted  their  clinched  fists  menacingly  toward  the  balcony. 
The  soldiers  had  withdrawn  from  the  Windows,  and  were  de- 
liberating  with  their  officers  as  to  the  course  which  they  were 
to  adopt.  A  def ence  was  almost  impossible,  for,  although  they 
had  their  side^urms  and  carbines,  they  could  not  do  any  thing 
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with  the  f ormer  before  reaching  the  ground  and  engaging  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  peasants  ;  and  the  carbines  were 
utterly  useless,  as  noammunition  had  been  distributed  among 
them,  the  cartridges  being  in  the  captain's  room  in  the  main 
pari  of  the  Castle. 

'^Ten  of  70U  will  enter  the  Castle/^  commanded  Anthony 
Wallner  now.  ^'  You  will  take  the  captain  prisoner,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  surrender,  shoot  him  down  as  he  has  shot  three  of 
our  brethren.*' 

Ten  of  the  most  oourageous  sharpshooters  stepped  f  rom  the 
ranks  and  rushed  into  the  Castle. 

^'  He  IS  lost  I  "  murmured  Eliza  Wallner,  with  pale  lips, 
and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  f  riend  Ehsa. 

Now  were  heard  resounding  in  the  Castle  the  thundering 
blows  which  the  Tyrolese  Struck  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
rifles  against  the  door  of  the  room  where  Ulrich  Ton  Hohen- 
berg  was  locked  up. 

"  The  door  is  old  and  worm-eaten,  it  will  give  way,"  sighed 
Elza,  and  she  hastened  resolutely  toward  Anthony  Wallner, 
who  was  just  calling  again  on  the  soldiers  with  cool  intrepid- 
ity  to  surrender  to  him. 

'^  Anthony  Wallner/'  she  seid,  in  a  soft,  suppliant  Toice, 
"  you  will  not  stain  your  great  and  sacred  cause  by  cowardly 
murder.  Tou  will  never  think  of  killing  in  my  father's  own 
house  his  relative  and  guest  ? '' 

*^  Let  him  surrender ;  no  barm  wiU  befall  him  then,*'  cried 
Anthony  Wallnar,  in  a  harsh,  stem  voice.  *'  He  has  shed  the 
blood  of  our  men,  and  if  he  is  killed,  it  will  be  done  in  a  fair 
fight.  Leave  us  now,  miss  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Tyrolese 
and  the  Boafok»  has  commenoed  ;  look  at  the  corpses  yonder« 
and  say  f or  yourself  whether  we  can  retrace  our  steps,  and — " 

A  loud,  thundering  crash,  foUowed  by  triumphant  cheers, 
resounded  in  the  Castle. 

'*  They  have  opened  the  door,*'  murmured  Eliza,  still  on  her 
knees.     "  Holy  Virgin,  protect  him,  or  he  is  lost ! " 

A  shot  crashed  in  the  dining-room,  a  doud  of  white  smoke 
issued  from  the  open  balcony  doors,  and  a  loud  cry,  aocom- 
panied  by  wild  imprecations,  was  heard. 

'^  He  has  shot  another  Tyrolese,  you  will  see  that  he  has  I " 
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shouted  Wallner,  nusing  hiB  clinched  fists  menacingly  toward 
the  balcony. 

The  dies  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  Captain  Ulrich 
ron  Hohenhergy  his  features  pale  and  distorted  with  rage, 
rushed  out  on  the  halcony. 

^^  Surrender  ! "  shouted  the  Tyrolese,  pursuing  him. 

^*  Neyer  ! "  he  eried.  *'  I  will  die  sooner  than  surrender  to 
a  rabhle  of  peasants  like  you/^ 

And  forgetful  of  the  dangers  besetting  him,  and  in  the  de- 
spair  of  his  rage  and  grief ^  the  captain  jtunped  from  the  hal- 
cony into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  the  oourt-yard. 


CHAFTER  Xm. 
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Wild  shouts  were  heard  now,  and  a  great  commotion  arose 
among  the  Tyrolese.  The  hold  deed  of  the  Bavarian  had  sur- 
prised  and  confused  them ;  they  had  forgot  the  soldiers  for  a 
moment,  and  riveted  their  whole  attention  on  the  captain. 

He  was  unin jured,  for,  in  jumping  down,  he  had  fallen  on 
the  hacks  of  two  Tyrolese,  dragged  them  down  with  him,  and 
thus  hroken  the  yiolence  of  the  fall. 

Before  the  two  men,  stunned  hy  their  sudden  fall,  had  re- 
coTered  from  their  surpnse,  Ulrich  was  again  on  his  f eet,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  cleared  himself  a  passage  through  the 
quickly-receding  crowd. 

**  Come  to  me,  my  soldiers,  come  to  me  I "  he  shouted,  in  a 
panting  voice. 

^'  Here  we  are,  captain,^^  cried  twenty  soldiers,  driying  the 
crowd  back  with  powerf ul  strokes.  They  had  profited  by  the 
favorable  moment  when  the  Windows  had  not  been  watched, 
and  h^d  jumped  to  the  ground. 

Now  f ollowed  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  indescribable  fury. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  wild  impreoations  and  shouts  of 
the  fighting,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the 
acreams  of  ihe  women  and  children. 
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But  amidst  the  struggle  and  the  general  oonfusion  An- 
thony Wallner  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  He  had 
posted  twenty  aharpshooters  in  front  of  the  Windows,  behind 
which  the  aoldiers  were  standing,  and,  with  rifles  raised,  they 
threatened  death  to  aU  who  should  dare  to  approach  the  Win- 
dows. Hence,  the  soldiers  had  retired  into  the  back  part  <^ 
the  rooms,  and  were  deliberating  on  the  course  which  they 
were  to  pursue.  But  their  f aces  were  anxious  and  irresolute, 
and  they  whispered  to  each  other :  ^'  If  our  captain  should  fall, 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  surrender/' 

But  their  captain  had  not  yet  fallen  ;  he  still  lived  and 
defended  himself  courageously,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers, 
against  the  Tyrolese,  who  attacked  him  furiously  and  parried 
the  sabre-strokes  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  but  had 
no  room,  and  did  not  dare  to  shoot  at  him,  for  fear  of  hitting 
in.  the  wild  mil^  one  of  their  own  men  instead  of  their  enemy. 

But  the  odds  were  too  great ;  six  of  the  soldiers  had  al- 
ready  been  knocked  down  by  the  butt-ends  of  the  Tyrolese 
rifles.  The  Tyrolese  had  wrested  the  sabres  from  the  hands  of 
the  fallen  soldiers,  and  had  rushed  with  them  upon  their  oom- 
rades.  Then  loUowed  a  furious  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The 
fumes  of  the  blood  flowing  on  the  ground,  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants,  the  hatred  and  fury  with  which  the  enemies 
stood  face  to  face,  had  fiUed  their  hearts  with  boundless  f e- 
rocity.  Nobody  gave,  nobody  asked  quarter.  Under  the  butt- 
end  blows  of  the  Tyrolese,  the  Bavarians  sank  to  the  ground 
with  a  glance  of  hatred  ;  pierced  by  the  swords  of  the  Baya- 
rians,  the  Tyrolese  feil,  with  an  imprecation  on  their  lips. 

Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  was  still  holding  his  ground  ;  his 
sword  had  spread  destruction  and  death  around  him ;  he 
was  still  encouragiDg  his  soldiers  with  loud  shouts,  but  his 
▼oice  was  beginning  to  grow  f aint,  and  his  blood  was  running 
from  a  terrible  wound  in  his  Shoulder. 

'^  To  the  rescue,  soldiers  I  "  he  shouted  now  with  a  last 
effort ;  ^'  do  not  sufiPer  your  captain  to  be  slain  by  miserable 
peasants.  To  the  rescue  1  help  me  or  shoot  me,  that  I  may 
die  an  honorable  death,  and  not  be  afisassinated  by  the  trai- 
iaors.". 

"  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes»'-  cried  Anthony  Wall- 
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Her,  rashing  into  the  midst  of  the  bloody  mSlie  close  up  to 
the  captain  ;  "  yes,  you  shall  die  ;  I  will  put  an  end  to  your 
life!" 

AAd  bis  arm,  brandishing  the  sword  of  a  fallen  Bayarian, 
roeie  threateningly  above  Ulrich^s  head,  while  two  other  Tyr- 
olese  ruahed  upon  bim  f rom  behind  with  furions  shouts, 

At  this  moment  two  hands  clutched  Wallner's  arm  con- 
yulnvely,  and  a  loud,  anxious  yoice  exclaimed  : 

*'  Fatiier,  do  not  kill  bim  I    He  is  my  bridegroom  I  ^' 

^  Her  bridegroom  I "  echoed  the  Tyrolese,  starting  back  in 
surprise. 

^'Yonr  bridegroom?''  asked  AnÜiony  Wallner,  ciasting  a 
look  of  dismay  on  bis  daugbter  Eliza,  wbo  was  standing  in 
front  of  her  father,  pale,  with  flashing  eyes,  encircling  Ul- 
rich^s  neck  with  one  arm,  lifting  up  the  other  menaeingly, 
and  staring  at  her  father  with  a  resolute  and  defiant  expres- 
slon. 

"  Away  from  bim,  Lizde  I "  cried  Wallner,  furiously  ;  "  I 
cannot  believe  that  my  child  will  infiict  on  me  the  disgrace 
of  loving  a  Bavarian." 

*'  Tes,  I  love  bim,"  exclaimed  EUza,  with  glowing  cheeks. 
^'  If  you  wisb  to  kill  him,  you  must  kill  me  first,  for  we  have 
swom  to  live  and  die  together.  He  is  my  bridegroom,  father, 
and  sbali  beeome  my  busband,  so  help  me  God  I " 

**  No,  never  I "  cried  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  trying  to  dis- 
engage  bimself  from  Eliza.  ^  Neyer  can  the  peasant-girl  be- 
oome  my  wife  !  Begone,  Eliza,  I  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  you," 

'*  And  still  you  swore  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  loved 
nothing  on  earth  more  dearly  than  me  alone,"  said  Eliza,  in 
a  loud  voice,  ^  and  you  implored  me  to  go  with  you  and  re- 
main  aLways  by  your  side  ? " 

'*  But  never  did  I  say  that  I  would  marry  you,"  exclaimed 
Ulrich,  pale  with  rage,  and  still  trying  to  disengage  bimself 
from  Eliza's  arm. 

**  You  would  not  marry  her  1 "  cried  Anthony  Wallner ; 
^'you  intended  only  to  dishonor  her,  my  proud  Bavarian  gen- 
U«man  ?    You  thoügbt  a  Tyrolese  peasant-girFs  honor  an  ex- 
edl«nt  pasüme,  but  you  would  not  marry  her  ?" 
10 
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**  Father,  father,"  cried  Eliza,  beseechingly,  clingiiig  firmly 
to  Ulrich's  side,  ^^  fttther,  I  loye  him  and  cannot  live  without 
him.    He  is  my  bridegroom  I " 

*^  No,  no  !  '^  shouted  Ulrich,  and  a  wild  imprecation  against 
Eliia  burst  from  bis  Ups. 

The  Tyrolese  in  the  mean  time  had  long  sinoe  oyerpowered 
the  few  aoldiers,  and,  attracted  by  the  stränge  scene,  crowded 
aroimd  the  curious  group  ;  only  the  twenty  sharpshooters 
were  stiU  standing  with  rifles  raised  in  front  of  the  Windows 
of  the  imprisoned  soldiers,  and  watching  them  with  threaten- 
ingeyes. 

Anthony  Wallner  had  dropped  bis  arm  and  looked  down 
musingly  ;  on  hearing  the  captain's  insulting  words,  he  gave 
a  shout  and  lifted  up  bis  face  flushed  with  pride  and  indig- 
nation. 

'*  Just  listen  to  the  traitor,  brethren  I  '^  he  said  in  the  oold, 
quiet  tone  which  only  the  most  profound  ezasperation  im- 
parts  to  the  human  yoice.  ^'  First  he  tumed  the  girl's  head 
and  heart  by  the  protestations  of  bis  love,  causing  her  even  to 
forget  her  fatber  and  her  Tyrol ;  and  now  he  insults  her  and 
refuses  to  marry  her  I " 

"  He  said  it  only  in  bis  rage,  fatber,  but  he  loves  me  after 
aD,"  ezclaimed  Eliza,  clinging  to  the  oaptain  notwitbstanding 
bis  resiatance,  and  trying  to  wrest  bis  sword  from  bim. 

"  Begone,  Eliza  I "  cried  Ulrich,  "  or "    He  pushed  her 

violently  from  bim,  and  quickly  raiseä  bis  sword  against  her; 
But  two  Tyrolese  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  bis  feil 
design  by  rusbing  upon  him,  seizing  bis  arm  with  Herculean 
strength,  wresting  the  sword  from  bis  band,  throwing  the 
weapon  f ar  away,  and  exclaiming  triumphanÜy  :  *^  Now  sur- 
render, Bayarian  I    Tou  are  our  prisoner." 

^^  Tben  shoot  me  at  least,*'  shouted  Ulrich,  beside  himself 
with  rage  ;  *^  shoot  me,  I  say  ;  death  is  pref  erable  to  the  dis^ 
grace  of  being  a  prisoner  of  such  miserable  rabble." 

**  Hush,  b^oyed,  for  Gkxi^s  sake,  hush  I ''  said  Eliza,  cling^ 
ing  to  bim  tenderly. 

He  pushed  her  yiolently  from  bis  side.  ^'  Begone,  bypö^ 
critical  wench  t  **  he  shouted  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  ;  **  I  dö 
not  want  to  baye  any  thing  to  do  with  you  1 " 
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**  But  you  shall  bave  something  to  do  mth  her, ''  said  An- 
thony Wallner,  with  proud  calmness.  **  The  girl  sa^s  that  she 
Joves  you,  and  that  you  promised  to  marry  her.  It  was  bad 
in  you  to  perauade  her  behind  the  backs  of  her  parents  and 
infatuate  her  poor  heart,  and  you  shall  be  punished  now  for 
your  infamy.  You  shall  marry  Lizzie.  The  proud  and 
wealthy  baron  who  despises  the  Tyrolese  peasants  so  much 
shall  now  marry  the  Tyrolese  peasant-girL" 

''  Tes,  yes,  that  is  right,"  exclaimed  the  Tyrolese  ezulting- 
ly  ;  "  the  proud  baron  shdl  marry  the  Tyrolese  peasant-girl.'* 

''  Let  US  go  down  to  the  village,  then,^'  said  Anthony  Wall- 
ner ;  ^^  our  curate  shall  marry  them  immediately  at  the 
church  ;  and  then  let  the  two  leave  the  place  as  quiddy  as 
possible,.and  beware  of  ever  returning  to  Windisdi-Hatrey  ; 
for  neyer  shall  the  wif e  of  the  Bavarian  Captain  Ulrich  von 
Gohenbei^  dare  to  say  that  she  is  Eliza  Wallner,  daughter  of 
the  Tyrolese  Anthony  Wallner- Aichberger,  the  innkeeper  of 
WincQsch-Matrey.  I  have  no  longer  a  daughter— I  tear  her 
frommy  heart,  as  she  tore  honor,  righteousness,  and  faith 
from  hers." 

Eliza  called  two  Tyrolese  with  an  impeikuous  wave  of  her 
band  to  her  side.  ^  Hold  him,'^  she  said,  pointing  to  Ulrich, 
who,  pale  and  tottering,  exhausted  from  bis  superhuman 
efforts  and  loss  of  blood,  was  scarcely  able  to  stand  on  bis 
feet ;  ^'  hold  bim,  I  must  speak  to  my  father." 

She  hastened  to  bim,  seized  both  bis  hands  despite  bis  re- 
sistance,  and  drew  bis  face  so  close  to  hers  that  bis  bot,  pant- 
ing  breath  touched  her  cheek  ;  but  he  averted  bis  eyes  with 
a  gloomy  expression  and  avoided  meeting  her  fiery  glanoes. 

**  You  do  not  want  to  know  me,  father  I "  she  asked  moum- 
fully.  "You  avert  your  eyes  from  your  Lizzie,  whom  you 
called  only  yesterday  your  dear,  brave  Tyrolese  girl  ?  " 

"  You  are  no  child  of  mine,  you  are  no  Tyrolese  girl,"  ex- 
claimed her  father,  angrily  and  moumfully.  "  You  want  to 
marry  the  Bavarian,  and  become  an  aristocratic  lady." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  Ulrich  yonder  is  an 
aristocratic  gentleman  or  not,"  said  Eliza,  shaking  her  head 
proudly ;  "  I  love  bim  only  because  he  pleaaes  me  so  well,  and 
hjBicaxwe  he  loves  me  so  f ondly  and  ardently .   But,  father,  you 
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must  not  say  that  I  am  no  true  daughter  of  the  Tjrrol,  and  do 
not  love  the  fatherland.  I  will  prove  to  all  of  you  that  I  do 
love  it ;  and  to  Ulrich  yonder,  who  wished  to  penmade  me  to 
run  away  with  him  secretly,  and  who  must  marry  me  now  to 
atone  f  or  it,  1  will  prove  likewise  that  I  am  no  haroneas  aLthoogh 
I  love  him,  and  that  I  do  not  love  his  king  and  his  brilliant 
uniform,  hut  that  I  will  remain  loyal  to  my  emperor  alone. 
Listen  to  me,  therefore,  father,  and  all  of  you :  Ulrich  von 
Hohenherg  is  my  bridegroom,  and  therefore  you  shall  not 
kill  him,  nor  do  him  any  hiu^  but  conyey  him  as  a  priaoner 
to  my  f ather^s  house,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  pmrried  to 
me,  but  to  be  kept  and  nursed  as  a  wounded  prisoner.  I 
swear  by  the  Lord  God  and  the  Holy  Yiigin,  I  will  not  manry 
him  tili  we  have  oonquered,  tili  all  Bavarians  have  been 
driven  f rom  the  country,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  is  onoe 
more  sovereign  of  the  Tyrol.  Nor  shall  I  stay  at  home  to 
nurse  my  bridegroom  and  speak  with  him  of  love  and  mar- 
riage,  but  I  will  go  and  fight  with  you  for  our  Tyrol  aaid  our 
emperor.  I  will  fight  with  my  father  and  my  oountrymen, 
and  prove  that  I  am  a  true  daughter  of  the  Tyrol.  When 
yon  have  nothing  to  eat,  I  will  cook  for  you  ;  and  when  you 
go  to  fight  the  Bavarians,  I  will  flight  with  you.  My  i^ther^s 
lame  porter,  our  faithful  Schröpfel,  shall  have  my  bride- 
groom in  his  custody,  and  proteet  him  until  we  retum  to 
our  homes.  But  we  shall  not  retum  before  our  dear  Tyrol  is 
free  and  restored  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  then,  father, 
when  your  Lizzie  has  bravely  fought  for  our  dear  Tyrol,  you 
will  permit  her  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  loves,  and  you 
will  no  longer  say  that  she  is  not  your  daughter,  will  you  ?'* 

'*  No,  Lizzie,  then  1  shall  no  longer  say  or  think  so,"  cried 
Wallner,  folding  his  daughter  to  his  heart,  overcome  by  his 
emotion.  ^'  Tes,  you  are  a  brave  child  of  the  l^rol ;  you  shall 
march  to  the  field  with  us,  and  when  we  retum  to  our  homes, 
you  shall  marry  your  Bavarian.  Say,  my  dear  friends,  shall 
itbeso?" 

**  Tes,  it  shall,"  shouted  the  Tyrolese.  *'  Her  wedding  shall 
take  place  when  we  retum  to  our  homes,  and  when  the  l^fxol 
isfree." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Ulrich,  raising  himself  up  with  a  last  «ffort; 
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'^neyer  will  my  father's  aon  dishonor  himself  so  deeply  as  lo 
marry  a  peaaant-girl — " 

He  Said  no  more  ;  a  stream  of  blood  rushed  f rom  bis 
mouth,  a  mortal  pallor  overspread  bis  cheeks,  bis  eyes  closed, 
and  he  sank  to  tbe  g^und  witb  a  groan  of  pain. 

*^He  is  dying !  be  is  dying !"  cried  Eliza,  despairingly. 
Bbe  rushed  to  him,  knelt  down  by  bis  side,  and  encircled  bim 
finnly  witti  both  her  arms,  so  tbat  bis  bead  reposed  on  her 
breast. 

A  cry,  a  loud,  painf  ul  cry,  resounded  aboye  her  in  tbe  air ; 
all  eyes  tomed  toward  tbe  baloony,  bat  no  one  was  tbere  ;  only 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  tbem  as  tbougb  a  f emale  form 
glided  througb  tbe  dining-room. 

**£lza,itwa8  Elza  !'*  murmnred  Eliza.  '*Wby  does  sbe 
not  oome  to  me  ?  why — ''  At  tbis  moment  Ulrich  opened  bis 
eyes  again,  and  fixed  a  look  of  proud  batred  füll  upon  Eliza's 
face,  which  was  tenderly  bent  orer  bim. 

**  I  do  not  love  you,  I  detest  you  I  '^  be  hissed,  between  bis 
firmly-compressed  teetb. 

"  He  lives,  thank  Ood,  be  lives  ! ''  cried  Eliza ;  '*  now  all  is 
well,  and  I  am  no  longer  af raid  of  anytbing.  Scbröpfel,  come 
here  ;  take  bim  on  your  Shoulders,  dear  Scbröpfel,  or  let  John 
help  you  to  carry  bim  to  my  Chamber,  wbere  you  will  lay  bim 
on  my  bed.  You  swear  to  me  by  tbe  Holy  Virgin  tbat  you 
will  watch  over  bim  faitbfully  ? " 

"I  swear  by  tbe  Holy  Virgin,"  said  Scbröpfel,  lifting  bis 
heayy  fists  to  heaven,  and  then  fizing  bis  small,  flasbing  eyes 
on  Ulrich,  as  a  watch-dog  eyes  tbe  hone  he  f ears  may  be  taken 
from  bim. 

^  And  now  let  us  settle  tbat  affair  witb  tbe  soldiers  yon- 
der,"  said  Anthony  Wallner,  going  to  the  -Windows,  in  front 
of  which  the  sharpshooters  were  still  drawn  up  in  line. 

^  Soldiers  in  the  rooms,"  be  shouted  in  a  powerful  voice, 
*'  surrender  I  The  fight  is  at  an  end ;  your  captain  is  our 
prisoner»  Surrender,  or  you  are  lost ;  we  will  set  fire  to  tbe 
house,  aud  shoot  down  wbosoever  jumps  out  of  tbe  Windows. 
If  you  wish  to  save  your  lives,  surrender." 

One  of  the  sergeants  appeared  at  the  window. 

^'We  are  locked  up  and  surrounded,"  he  said  ;  ^*  we  baye 
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no  ammunitioii,  and  our  captain  is  a  prisoner.    Therefore, 
we  will  surrender  if  you  will  allow  us  to  evacuate  the  Castle/' 

^*  Yes,  but  without  arms,'*  said  Anthony  Wallner,  impera^ 
tively.  '*  You  will  all  oome  in  squads  of  four  to  the  Windows 
and  hand  out  yöur  carbines  and  side-arms.  There  are  yet  a 
hundred  of  you  in  the  rooms.  As  soon  as  we  have  got  a  hun- 
dred carbines  and  a  hundred  sabres  we  shall  open  the  portal 
and  let  you  out.  You  may  retum  then  to  Bayaria,  and  teil 
your  govemment  that  no  Southern  Bayarians,  but  true  Tyro- 
lese,  liye  in  the  Pusterthal,  the  Yintschgau,  and  the  Passeyr- 
thal." 

"We  accept  your  terms,"  replied  the  sergeant ;  "come, 
therefore,  and  receiye  our  arms." 

The  Tyrolese  stepped  up  to  the  Windows,  at  each  of  which 
squads  of  four  soldiers  made  their  appearance,  and  silently  and 
sullenly  handed  out  their  arms,  which  the  Tyrolese  took  and 
stacked  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard. 

"  Now  I  will  go  and  see  where  my  Elza  has  concealed  her- 
seif,'' murmured  Eliza  to  herseif ;  and  she  glided  hastily 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Tyrolese  into  the  Castle. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  large  hall,  and,  unnoticed  by 
anybody,  Eliza  ascended  the  staircase,  hastened  down  the  cor- 
ridor,  and  entered  the  dining-room. 

The  instinct  of  her  heart  had  guided  her  rightly  ;  yonder, 
in  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  room,  sat  Elza,  groaning 
aloud  in  bitter  woe,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
bent  on  her  breast,  and  not  perceiying  in  her  agony  that  Eliza 
came  in,  that  she  hastened  rapidly,  yet  noiselessly  and  on 
tiptoe  through  the  room,  and  stood  still  now  close  in  front  of 
her. 

'*  Why  do  you  weep,  dearest  Elza  ? "  asked  Eliza,  kneeling 
down  before  her  friend. 

B31za  gave  a  start,  and  quickly  raised  her  face,  oyer  which 
were  roUing  rivers  of  sealding  tears.  "I  do  not  weep  at  all, 
Eliza,"  she  said,  in  a  low  yoice. 

"Eliza?"  she  asked,  wonderingly.  "You  call  me  Eliza? 
Then  I  am  no  longer  your  darling,  your  Lizzie  ?  You  did  not 
assist  me  when  I  had  to  saye  your  cousin  Ulrich  below  in  the 
court-yard  ?    You  uttei^  a  loud  cry  when  he  lay  more  dead 
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than  alive  in  my  lap,  and  you  did  not  oome  to  help  him  and 
me  ?    And  now  you  call  me  Eliza  ?  '^ 

''  What  should  I  have  done  there  ? "  asked  Elza,  m  a  bitter, 
moumf  ul  tone.  "  He  reposed  well  on  your  breast ;  he  did 
not  need  me.  I  am  only  bis  cousin,  but  you,  you  are  bis  affi- 
anced  bride." 

"  But  formerly,  I  suppose,  Elza,  be  was  to  be  your  affianced 
bridegroom  ?  '^  asked  Eliza,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice.  "  Ob, 
I  always  tbougbt  so ;  I  knew  it  all  tbe  time,  altbougb  you 
never  told  me  so.  I  always  tbougbt  Elza  and  Ulricb  would 
be  a  good  matcb  ;  tbey  are  suited  to  eacb  otber,  and  will  love 
eacb  otber  and  be  bappy.  Elza,  Ulricb  was  to  be  your  bride- 
groom, was  be  not  ? " 

'*  Wbat  is  tbe  use  of  talking  about  it  now  ?  **  asked  Elza, 
T^bemently.  *^  He  is  your  bridegroom,  be  bas  swom  etemal 
fldelity  to  you,  and  I  sball  not  dispute  bim  witb  you.  Marry 
him  and  be  bappy." 

^'  And  would  your  Lizzie  be  bappy  if  her  Elza  were  not 
content  witb  her?''  asked  Eliza,  tenderly.  "Teil  me  only 
tbis  :  your  fatber  and  bis  parents  tbougbt  you  were  a  good 
matcb — did  tbey  not  ? " 

^"  Tes,  tbey  did,"  whispered  Elza,  bursting  again  into  tears. 
^^  My  fatber  told  me  yesterday  that  it  was  bis  wish,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ulricb's  parents." 

**  And  Ulricb  told  you,  too,  that  he  loved  you  and  would 
marry  you  ?  Teil  me  tbe  truth,  Elza.  Neyer  mind  what  I 
Said  in  tbe  court-yard  about  Ulrich  being  my  bridegroom. 
Bemember  only  that  I  am  your  Lizzie,  who  loves  you  better 
than  she  can  teil  you,  but  who  will  prove  it  to  you  if  the  good 
God  will  permit  her  to  do  so.  Teil  me  therefore,  my  darling, 
Ulrich  Said  to  you  he  loved  you  and  wished  to  marry  you  ? " 

''  No,  he  did  not  say  so,  Lizzie,  but— -but  I  tbougbt  so,  I  be- 
lieve,  and  he  tbougbt  so,  too ;  and,  O  God  !  I  believe  I  love 
him.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  a  dagger  pierced  my  heart 
when  you  said  that  he  was 'your  bridegroom.  I  could  not 
bear  it,  and  hastened  into  the  house  in  order  not  to  see  and 
hear  any  thing  f  urther.  I  meant  to  seat  myself  quietly  in  the 
dining-room  here  and  submit  to  all  that  might  happen  ;  and 
yet  I  was  drawn  irresistibly  toward  the  balcony,  and  on  rush- 
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ing  out  I  saw  you  holding  him  in  your  lap  and  pressing  bis  dear 
pale  head  to  your  bosom.  I  feit  as  though  the  heavens  were 
falling  down  on  me  ;  I  had  to  cry  out  aloud  in  my  anguish 
and  despair.  I  bufried  back  into  tbe  room,  feU  on  my  knees, 
and  prayed  tbat  deatb  migbt  deliver  me  from  my  pains.  O 
God,  God  I  it  did  not ;  I  must  carry  on  life^s  dreary  bürden 
and  cannot  die  !  '^ 

Sbe  buried  ber  face  in  ber  bands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Wbile  Elza  was  speaking,  Eliza  bad  tumed  paler  and 
paler ;  a  sligbt  tremor  passed  tbrougb  ber  wbole  frame,  and 
sbe  compressed  ber  lips  firmly,  as  if  to  restrain  tbe  cry  oppress- 
ing  ber  bosom. 

Now  sbe  laid  ber  band  gently  on  Elza's  bead.  *' You  love 
bim,  Elza,"  sbe  said  mildly.  *^  I  understand  your  beart,  dear- 
est  Elza,  you  love  bim.  And  now  dry  your  tears  and  listen  to 
wbat  I  bave  to  say  to  you.  But  fixet  you  must  look  at  me, 
Elza,  and  you  must  sbow  me  your  dear  face ;  otberwise  I 
won't  teil  you  tbe  good  news  I  bave  got  for  you."      * 

Elza  dropped  ber  bands  from  ber  face,  and  looked,  smiling 
amid  ber  tears,  into  Eliza^s  countenance,  wbicb  seemed  now 
again  entirely  calm  and  serene. 

**  Now  listen,  Elza,"  sbe  wbispered,  burriedly ;  "  Ulricb  is 
not  my  bridegroom,  and  be  never  told  me  tbat  be  loved  me." 

Elza  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  a  sunbeam  seemed  to  illumi- 
nate  ber  face. 

"  I  merely  said  so  in  order  to  save  bim,"  added  lizzie ; 
*'  tbat  was  tbe  reason  wby  I  uttered  tbat  impudent  lie,  wbich 
God  Almigbty^  I  bope,  will  f orgiye  me.  I  saw  tbat  m j  falber 
was  just  about  to  kill  bim,  and  my  beart  told  me  I  ougbt  to 
save  bim  at  all  bazards.  I  bastened  to  my  father,  and  tbe 
words  escaped  my  lips,  I  myself  do  not  know  bow.  I  said  I 
loved  bim,  be  would  marry  me,  and  was  my  aflSanced  bride- 
groom ;  and  tbis  saved  bim,  for  be  was  intent  on  dying  rather 
tban  fall  aliye,  as  be  said,  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  peasant-rabble. 
Tbat  was  tbe  reason  wby  be  was  so  bold,  abused  tbe  Tyi^lese 
so  violently,  and  would  not  cease  resisting  tbem.  Tberefore, 
I  bad  to  save  bim,  not  only  from  my  fatber,  but  from  bis  own 
rage  ;  and  I  did  it." 

*'  But  do  you  not  love  bim  ? "  asked  Elza,  smiling. 
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"Do  you  not  know  that  Joseph  Thurmwalder  bas  been 
courtdng  me  f or  a  year  past  ?  My  f ather  wül  be  glad  to  bave 
.  me  marry  bim  ;  for  be  is  tbe  son  of  rieb  parents  and  tbe  most 
skillful  and  bandsome  bunter  in  tbe  wbole  Puster  yalley." 

"  But  you  bave  often  told  me  tbat  you  did  not  love  bim  ? " 

"  Hare  you  not  often  told  me  likewise  tbat  you  did  not  love 
Ulricb,  Elza  ?  We  girls  are  queer  beings,  and  never  say  wbom 
we  love  I " 

"  But  Ulricb  I  He  loves  you  !  Yes,  yes,  I  know  be  loves 
you.  I  bave  suspected  it  a  long  time,  and  always  teased  bim 
witb  bis  attachment  to  you/' 

"  And  be  always  denied  it,  did  be  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  be  did,  and  y  et— " 

''  And  be  denied  it  to-day  too,  wben  tbe  lie  would  bave 
saved  bim  at  once.'  He  would  die  ratber  tban  be  a  peasant- 
girFs  bridegroom  I  You  see,  tberefore,  tbat  be  does  not  love 
me,  Elza.  But  my  lie  saved  bis  life,  and  no  one  must  find  out 
tbat  Ulricb  is  not  my  bridegroom.  For  if  my  f  ather  and  bis 
friends  sbould  discover  it,  tbey  would  kUl  bim,  because  he  in- 
sulted  tbem  too  deeply  to  be  f orgiven.  He  must  remain  my 
bridegroom  until  tranquillity  is  re-established  in  thecountry." 

"Yes,  my  Lizzie,  my  darling  ! "  exclaimed  Elza,  encircling 
Eliza's  neck  witb  her  arms  ;  *'  yes,  let  bim  remain  your  bride- 
groom, my  sagacious,  brave  Tyrolese  girl.  I  always  said  and 
knew  tbat  you  would  b^a  beroine  if  you  sbould  bave  to  meet 
a  great  danger,  and  to-day  you  were  a  beroine." 

*'  Not  yet,  Elza,  but  I  sball  be  one.  I  am  going  to  prove  to 
my  father  and  all  bis  friends  tbat  I  am  a  true  daughter  of  tbe 
Tyrol,  even  tbough  tbe  Bavarian  captain  is  my  bridegroom. 
And  now,  farewell,  dearest  Elza  ;  I  must  go  down  again  to  my 
father.  But  listen,  I  bave  to  teil  you  sometbing  eise  yet.  I 
shall  leave  our  village  witb  my  father  to-day.  We  sball 
march  witb  our  friends  to  Andreas  Hof  er,  for  tbe  Tyrolese 
must  concentrate  their  wbole  forces  in  order  to  be  strong 
enough  wben  they  bave  to  meet  tbe  enemy.  Hence,  it  was 
resolved  at  tbe  very  outset,  tbat,  so  soon  as  it  was  time  for  tbe 
people  to  rise  against  tbe  Bavarians,  Speckbacber  and  bis 
friends,  and  my  father  witb  tbe  peasants  of  tbe  Puster  valley, 
ihonld  join  tbe  men  of  tbe  Passeyr  valley  under  Hof er's  com- 
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mand.  I  know  that  f ather  will  aet  out  to-day,  and  I  shall  ac- 
Company  him,  Elza.  I  am  not  af  raid  of  death  and  the  en- 
emy  ;  I  know  that  our  cause  is  just,  and  that  the  good  Gkxl 
wiU  be  on  our  side." 

**  But,  nevertheless,  many  noble  hearts  will  be  pierced  f or 
this  just  cause,  and  yours,  dearest  Lizzie,  may  be  among 
them,"  exclaimed  Elza,  tenderly  folding  her  &iend  to  her 
heart.  "  Oh,  stay  here,  my  darling,  let  the  men  fight  it  out 
alone  ;  stay  here  I " 

*'  No,  Elza,  I  must  go  with  them.  My  honor  requires  it, 
and  forbids  me  to  stay  at  our  house  with  Ulrich  von  Hohen- 
berg,  for  whose  sake  myf ather  called  me  publicly  to-day  a  rec- 
reant  daughter  of  the  Tyrol,  and  threatened  to  disown  me 
forerer.  I  must  prove  to  all  the  world  that  I  am  a  loyal 
daughter  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  I  f  eel,  Elza,  that  it  will  do  me 
good  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  deliverance  of  the  father- 
land.  I  am  not  gentle  and  patient  enough  to  sit  quietly  at 
home  and  wait  until  dear  Liberty  looks  into  my  door  and  says 
to  me, '  Gtxi  bless  you,  Lizzie  !  I  am  here  now.  and  you  also 
may  profit  by  the  happiness  which  wiU  be  caused  by  my  arri- 
val/  No,  Elza,  I  must  go  with  my  f ather,  I  must  help  him  to 
find  this  dear  Liberty  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  Valleys, 
and  must  say  to  her,  ^  Qod  bless  thee,  Liberty  I  I  am  here  now, 
and  thou  mayst  profit  by  my  strength,  and  I  will  help  thee 
that  thöu  mäyst  rule  again  over  the  mountains  and  Valleys  of 
our  dear  Tyrol.'" 

'^  Oh,  Lizzie,  you  are  a  genuine  heroine  I "  exclaimed  Elza  ; 
'*  I  blush  to  think  that  I  shall  not  acoompany  you  and  fight  by 
your  side  for  Liberty." 

"  You  cannot,"  said  Lizzie,  gravely.  "You  have  an  aged 
father  who  will  stay  at  home,  and  whom  you  must  take  care 
of ;  and  the  poor  and  sick  count  upon  you,  for  they  know 
that  Elza  will  always  be  their  good  angel.  Stay  at  home  and 
pray  for  me.  But  never  go  down  to  my  f ather's  house,  do  not 
inquh*e  for  Ulrich,  and  do  not  try  to  have  him  brought  to  the 
Castle  here.  He  is  under  SchröpfePs  surveülance,  and  Schrop- 
fel  would  shoot  him  if  he  should  suspect  that  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  But  if  God  should  decree  my  death,  Elza,  Ulrich 
woidd  be  free  at  once,  and  my  father  would  not  injure  him, 
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inasmuch  as  he  was  his  Lizzie's  affianced  bridegroom.  He 
would  sei  him  free.  Ulrich  would  then  come  to  you,  and,  Elza, 
you  will  teil  him  not  to  think  that  Lizzie  Wallner  was  a  bad 
girl,  and  that  she  was  intent  only  on  getting  an  aristocratic 
husband.  Yon  will  teil  him  that  my  sole  objeet  was  to  save 
his  life,  and  that  I  nerer  thought  of  marrying  him.  You  wül 
teil  him  also  that  I  f  orgave  him  the  in  jury  which  he  did  me  to- 
day,  and  that  I  shall  pray  to  God  Almighty  for  him.  And  when 
you  stand  before  Gtxi's  altar,  and  the  priest  joins  your  hands, 
think  of  me,  and  do  not  f orget  that  I  loved  you,  dearest  Elza, 
better  than  any  once  eise  on  earth.  And  now,  farewell,  Hlza  ; 
I  shall  not  kiss  you  again,  for  it  makes  my  heart  heavy.'^ 

*^  Lizzie,  Lizzie  !  '^  shouted  a  powerf ul  voice  outside  at  this 
moment ;    ^'  Lizzie,  where  are  you  ?    'Tis  time  to  set  out  I " 

"  Here  I  am,  dear  father  t  '^  exclaimed  Lizzie,  stepping 
quickly  out  on  the  balcony.  '*  I  shall  come  down  to  you  now. 
I  was  only  taking  leave  of  Elza.  Now  I  am  ready  to  set  out  and 
fight  for  the  dear  Tyrol  and  the  dear  Emperor  Francis  I '' 

'*  Hurrah,  we  will  do  so  ! "  cried  the  Tyrolese.  "  We  will 
fight  for  the  dear  Tyrol  and  the  dear  Emperor  Francis  I  Hur- 
rah I  We  will  expel  the  Bavarians  !  Hurrah  I  the  Austrians 
are  coming  I    Hurrah  I  the  Tyrol  will  be  free  again  ! " 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THK  BRIDOE  OF  ST.   LAWRENCE. 

Anthony  Wallner  and  his  men  marched  all  day  and  all 
night  through  the  Puster  Valley,  along  the  road  to  the  Mühl- 
bach pass.  His  daughter  Eliza,  and  young  John  Panzl,  his 
f riend  and  sympathizer,  walked  by  his  side  ;  and  behind  him 
marched  the  brave  Tyrolese,  whose  force  gained  strength  at 
every  step  as  it  advanced,  and  who,  amidst  the  most  enthuai- 
astic  acclamations,  appointed  Anthony  Wallner  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  men  c^f  the  Puster  Valley,  and  John  Panzl  his 
lieutenant  and  assistant. 

^  I  accept  the  poaition,  my  f riends,"  said  Wallner,  taking 
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off  his  hat  and  kindly  greeting  the  men  ;  ''  yes,  I  acoept  the 
Position,  and  will  be  your  Commander,  and  will  always 
lead  you  faithfully  and  honesüy  against  the  enemy.  But 
will  you  always  foUow  me?  Will  you  not  be  afraid 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  take  to  your  heels  before  his 
artülery  ? " 

"  No,  we  will  not,"  shouted  the  brave  men  ;  "  we  will 
stand  by  you  faithfully,  and  fight  with  you  for  the  father- 
land  and  the  emperor  I " 

^^That  is  right,  men,"  cried  John  Panzl,  making  a  leap 
which  drew  loud  exclamations  of  admiration  from  the  Tyro- 
lese.  "  I  teil  you  it  is  right  in  you  to  think  so,  and  therefore  I 
will  likewise  joyf uUy  aocept  the  honor  which  you  have  offered 
to  me  ;  I  will  be  your  second  Commander,  will  always  obey  the 
Orders  of  our  brave  commander-in-chief,  and  assist  him  and 
you  in  driving  the  enemy  from  our  country,  for  the  glory  of 
Qod  and  our  emperor.  Ah,  my  dear  Tyrolese,  I  would  we  could 
catch  the  French  and  the  Boaföks  at  length,  take  them  by 
the  neck,  and  hurl  them  out  of  the  country.  I  teil  you,  after 
we  have  done  it,  I  shall  dance  so  merrily  with  Eliza  Wallner, 
my  dear  cousin,  that  the  snowy  heads  of  the  Gross-Glockner 
and  Venediger  will  become  warm  and  melt  with  delight. 
Lizzie,  we  two,  the  most  celebrated  dancers  of  the  whole 
Puster  Valley,  will  perform  a  dance  in  honor  of  our  victory, 
will  we  not?" 

"  We  will,  Cousin  Panzl,"  said  Eliza,  smiling.  "  But  before 
dancing,  we  must  march  on  and  never  run  back." 

*'  No,  never  run  back,"  shouted  the  merry  and  courageous 
Tyrolese. 

"  Forward,  then,  forward  ! "  commanded  Anthony  Wall- 
ner, and  the  whole  force  set  out  again  and  marched  rapidly 
across  the  mountains  and  through  the  Valleys ;  it  was  re- 
ceived  everywhere  with  deafening  cheers,  and  gained  at  every 
Step  fresh  accessions  of  men,  who  rushed  enthusiastically  out 
of  their  huts,  armed  with  their  rifles,  or  other  weapons,  eren 
though  they  had  only  wooden  clubs,  and  bravely  joined  the 
defenders  of  the  country. 

Already  «they  approached  their  destination ;  in  the  ex- 
pansive Valley  below,  yonder,  lay  the  town  of  Bruneeken, 
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Bormounted  by  Castle  Bruneck  and  other  ancient  and  decay- 
ing  feudal  Castles;  and  behind,  it,  on  the  wa7do¥ni  toward 
Brixen,  in  the  narrower  gorge,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous  mountains,  throngh  which  the  Bienz  hurls  its  foam- 
ing  waters,  they  beheld  already  the  small  town  of  St.  Law- 
rence. After  reaching  St.  Lawrence  they  bad  only  an  hour^s 
march  to  the  Mühlbach  pass,  which,  in  accordance  with  An- 
dreas Hof  er's  Orders,  the  brave  men  of  the  Poster  valley  were 
to  ooenpy  and  defend  against  the  enemy  moying  up  from 
Botzen. 

But  all  at  once,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  march,  Anthony 
Wallner  stood  still,  and,  tuming  to  Panzl,  who  was  waUdng 
by  the  side  of  the  coliunn,  gaye  him  a  sign  to  halt.  The 
whole  column  stopped  and  listened. 

Tes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  that  was  the  rattle  of 
mnsketry  at  a  distance  1  And  now  they  heard  also  the  loud 
booming  of  artillery,  and  the  ringing  of  the  tocsin  at  Broneck- 
en  and  St.  Lawrence. 

'*  Now  forward,  Tyrolese,  forward  ! "  shouted  Anthony 
Wallner.    '^  At  the  double-quick  down  to  Brunecken  !  ^* 

*'  Forward  I ''  shouted  the  men ;  and  their  exclamations  were 
echoed  joyously  by  the  women  who  had  courageously  accom- 
panied  their  husbands,  and  who  were  ready,  like  them,  to 
fight  for  their  country  and  their  emperor. 

They  marched  with  great  speed  down  the  Brunecken.  The 
whole  town  was  in  the  utmost  commotion.  Young  and  old 
men,  women,  children — ^all  were  hurrying  toward  the  gate 
leading  to  St.  Lawrence. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  ? ''  shouted  Anthony  Wallner,  grasp- 
ing  fhe  arm  of  an  old  man,  who,  armed  with  a  pitchf ork,  was 
speeding  along  at  a  furious  rate. 

*'  What  IS  the  matter  ?  ^'  echoed  the  old  man,  endeavoring 
to  disengage  bis  arm  from  Wallner's  powerful  grasp.  *'  The 
matter  is,  that  the  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  length.  The 
BaTarians  are  beut  on  destroying  the  bridge  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  Order  to  preyent  the  Austrians  from  crossing  it  The 
whole  military  detachment  left  our  place  some  time  ago  for 
the  bridge,  and  sappers  and  miners,  who  are  to  blow  it  up, 
haye  arriyed  this  moming  from  Brixen.     But  we  will  not 
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allow  ihem  to  do  it  They  miuit  shoot  us  all  bef ore  we  permit 
them  to  destroy  the  bridge.'* 

"  No,  we  will  not  1 "  cried  Anthony  Wallner.  '*  Forward, 
men  of  the  Puster  yalley,  forward  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Law- 
rence 1 '' 

They  oontinued  their  march  tbrough  the  Valley  at  the 
double-quick.  They  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the 
booming  of  artillery  more  and  more  distincüy,  and  now,  at 
a  bend  in  the  Talley,  the  most  wonderfol  and  striking  spec- 
tade  presented  itself  to  their  eyes. 

Yonder  at  a  distance  lay  the  well-known  bridge,  compoeed 
of  a  Single  arch,  between  tremendous  roeks  ;  by  its  side  stood 
iwo  battalions  of  Bavarian  inf antry  in  serried  ranks,  and  on  a 
knoll,  ciose  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Bienz,  had  been  planted 
three  cannon  pointed  menacingly  both  against  the  bridge 
and  the  people  who  were  moving  up  to  it  in  denser  and 
denser  masses.  Gaptains  and  other  officers  were  galloping 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Bayarians,  and  encouraging  their 
men  to  attack  these  insurgents  who  were  Coming  up  behind, 
in  front,  and  on  both  sides  of  them.  The  courageous  söns  of 
the  Tyrol  rushed  down  from  all  the  heights ;  the  tocsin  of 
Brunecken  and  St.  Lawrence  had  not  called  them  in  vain. 
They  came  down  the  mountains  and  up  the  Valley ;  they 
came,  men  and  women,  old  men  and  children  ;  and  all  were 
armed  :  he  who  did  not  possess  a  gun  had  a  flail,  a  pitchfork, 
or  a  dub.  Like  a  broad,  motley  nyeTj  the  crowd  was  surging 
up  from  all  sides,  and  at  the  head  and  in  the  midst  of  the  war- 
like  groups  were  to  be  seen  priests  in  holy  vestments,  holding 
aloft  the  crucifix,  blessing  the  def enders  of  the  country  with 
fervent,  pious  words,  and  uttering  scathing  imprecations 
against  the  enemy. 

And  amidst  this  commotion  thundered  the  field-pieces, 
whose  balls  crashed  again  and  again  against  the  bridge  ;  the 
bells  were  toUed  in  the  church-steeples,  and  the  musketry  of 
the  Bavarians  rattled  incessantly.  But  few  of  their  bullets 
hit  their  aim.  The  Tyrolese  were  too  remote  from  them, 
and  only  occasionally  ä  loud  scream  indicated  that  a  half- 
spent  bullet  had  foimd  its  way  into  the  breast  of  a  Tyrolese. 
More  fatal  and  unerring  were  the  bullets  of  the  Tyrolese 
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sharpshooters,  who  had  concealed  themselTes  on  ther  heights 
on  both  sides  of  the  Valley,  and  fired  f  rom  their  hiding-placea 
at  the  BaTarians,  never  missing  their  aiin  and  picking  off  a 
soldier  by  every  shot  tbey  discharged. 

Anthony  Wallner  comprehended  the  whole  Situation  at  a 
glanoe.  '^  Boys  I "  he  shouted,  in  a  ringing  Yoice,  **  we  must 
take  the  cannon.  We  must  not  permit  the  enemy  to  destroy 
the  bridge  which  the  Austrians  are  to  cross.  Let  us  attack 
the  Bayarians  I    We  must  take  the  cannon  I  '* 

"Yest*'  shouted  the  men,  ''we  must  take  the  can- 
non ! " 

And  the  shouts  reached  another  troop  of  aiTned  peasants, 
who  repeated  it  with.  tumultuous  enthusiasm,  and  soon  the 
men  on  the  heights  and  in  the  Talley  cried, ''  We  must  take 
the  cannon  ! '' 

Anthony  Wallner  gaye  the  signal  to  his  sharpshooters,  and 
moved  with  them  into  a  small  forest  extending  up  the  moun- 
tain  near  the  cannon.  The  courageous  men  disappeared  soon 
in  the  thicket,  and,  as  if  in  accordance  with  a  general  agree- 
ment,  the  other  Tyrolese  likewise  entered  the  forest  Below, 
in  the  yalley,  knelt  the  women  and  children,  and  bef ore  them 
stood  the  priests  with  their  crucifixes,  protecting  them  there- 
with,  as  it  were,  from  the  enemy  who  was  posted  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Valley,  and  whose  rankii  were  thinned  more  and 
more  by  the  bullets  of  the  Tyrolese. 

All  at  once,  on  the  height  above  the  cannon,  where  there 
was  a  Clearing,  and  where  the  rocks  were  moss-g^wn  and 
bare,  the  Tyrolese  were  seen  rushing  in  dense  masses  from 
the  forest.  They  were  headed  by  Anthony  Wallner  and  John 
Panzl.  Each  of  them  jumped  on  a  protection  of  the  rocks 
and  raised  his  rifle.  They  fired,  and  two  gunners  feil  mor- 
tally  wounded  near  the  cannon. 

The  Tyrolese  greeted  this  ezploit  of  their  leaders  with  loüd 
cheers  ;  but  up  from  the  Bavarians  resounded  the  commands 
of  the  offioers  ;  a  whole  volley  crashed,  the  bullets  whistled 
round  the  ears  of  Wallner  and  Panzl,  but  none  hit  them  ;  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  John  Panzl  was  seen  to  make 
a  triumphant  leap  in  the  air,  which  he  acoompanied  with  a 
■hout  of  victory,  while  Anthony  Wallner  calmly  raised  his 
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rifle  a^ain.     He  fired,  and  the  gunner  at  the  third  field-pieoe 
feil  dead.  • 

'*  Now,  boys,  at  them  ;  we  must  take  the  cannon  ! "  shouted 
Wallner,  jumping  forward,  and  the  Tyrolese  foUowed  him 
down  the  slope  with  furious  shouts. 

**  Forward,  forward  ! "  shouted  the  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Valley  to  his  Bavarians  ;  "forward  I  the  cannon  must  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  peasants  ;  we  must  defend  them  to  the 
last  man.    Theref ore,  forward  at  the  double-qoick  I  ^ 

And  the  Bayarians  rushed  forward  up  the  slope. 

But  the  Tyrolese  had  already  succeeded  in  shooting  or 
knoeking  down  all  the  gunners,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
cannon.  While  Anthony  Wallner,  at  the  head  of  a  furious 
detachment  of  his  men,  hastened  to  meet  the  approaching  Ba- 
varians, and  hurled  death  and  destruction  icito  their  ranks, 
John  Panzl  remained  with  the  others  to  defend  the  guns. 

A  furious  hand-to-hand  fight  now  arose ;  the  Bavarians 
were  repulsed  again  and  again  by  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  sharp- 
shooters,  posted  behind  the  trees  and  rocks,  assisted  their  fight- 
ing brethrenf  with  their  rifles,  which,  aimed  steadily,  never 
missed  their  man.  But  the  Bavarians,  who  were  drawn  up 
farther  down  in  the  Valley,  likewise  endeavored  to  assist  their 
struggling  comrades  :  but  the  buUets  which  they  fired  up  the 
hill  f  requently  Struck  into  the  ranks  of  their  countrymen,  and 
not  into  those  of  the  Tyrolese.  Often,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  buUets  did  not  miss  their  aim,  but  carried  wounds  and 
death  into  the  midst  of  the  insurgents.  Whenever  this  oo- 
curred  a  young  woman  was  seen  to  rush  amidst  the  deadliest 
shower  of  bullets  into  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  men,  lift  up 
the  fallen  brave,  and  carry  him  in  her  strong  arms  out  of  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  to  the  quiet  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
which  a  protruding  rock  protected  from  the  btdlets  of  the 
enemy. 

This  yoimg  woman  was  Eliza  Wallner.  Behind  the  rock 
she  had  estabüshed  a  sort  of  field  hospital ;  a  few  women  and 
girls  had  assembled  around  her  there,  and  taken  upon  them- 
selves  the  sacred  care  f  or  the  woimded,  while  two  priests  had 
joined  them  to  administer  extreme  unction  to  the  dying.  But 
lUisa  Wallner  had  reserved  the  most  difficult  and  dangeroos 
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pftrt  of  Ulis  work  of  love  f or  herseif.  She  alone  was  oour- 
ageous  enough  to  plunge  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  to  re- 
move  the  fallen  brethren ;  she  alone  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  to  the  quiet  asylum,  and  it  was  only  the  joyous 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  that 
imparted  this  strength  to  her.  Her  eyes  were  radiant,  her 
cheeks  were  flnshed,  and  the  face  of  the  young  girl,  formerly 
so  rosy  and  serene,  exhibited  now  the  transjiarent  paleness, 
and  grave,  proud  calmness  which  only  great  resolyes  and  sub- 
lime moments  impart  to  the  human  countenance. 

And  the  women  followed  her  example  with  joyous  zeal ; 
they  washed  the  wounds  of  the  brave  Tyrolese  with  water 
fetched  from  the  neighboring  spring,  tore  their  handkerchiefis 
and  dresses  to  make  the  necessary  bandages  of  them,  and 
closed,  with  tears  of  devout  compassion,  the  eyes  of  those  who 
gave  up  the  ghost  amid  the  blessings  of  the  priests. 

l^rom  these  pious  works  of  charity  the  women  were  sud- 
denly  aroused  by  the  loud  cheers  of  the  Tyrolese.  Eliza 
sprang  f orth  from  behind  the  rock  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Benewed  and  still  louder  cheers  resounded,  f  or  the  victory  was 
gained.  Anthony  Widlner  and  his  men  had  attained  their 
object.  They  had  succeeded  in  hurling  the  three  field-pieces 
from  the  height  into  the  Bienz,  which  was  rolling  along  far 
below  in  its  rocky  bed.  The  earth  was  shaking  yet  from  the 
terrific  crash,  and  echo  was  resounding  still  with  the  thun- 
dering  noise  with  which  the  field-pieces  had  fallen  into  the 
Bienz,  whose  waters  had  hurled  their  foaming  spray  into  the 
air,  and  were  rolling  now  with  an  angry  roar  over  the  sunken 
cannon. 

This  exploit,  which  excited  the  transports  of  the  Tyrolese, 
exerted  a  contrary  elf ect  upon  the  Bavarians.  They  had  lost 
their  artillery,  and  with  it  the  means  of  blowing  up  the 
bridge ;  and  now  they  stood  bef ore  the  enemy  uncovered  and 
almost  defenceless.  In  obedience  to  a  loud  command  uttered 
by  Anthony  Wallner,  the  Tyrolese  retumed  quickly  into  the 
forest,  and,  hidden  behind  trees  and  rocks,  hit  a  Bavarian 
with  every  bullet,  while  the  Bayarians  vainly  fired  at  the  well- 
eoncealed  ehemy.  t 

The  Commander  of  tlie  Bavarians,  lieutenant-Colon^ 
11 
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Wreden,  peroeiving  the  danger  and  uselessness  of  a  continu- 
anoe  of  the  struggle,  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat ;  and  no 
Booner  had  the  Bavarians  reoeiyed  this  longed-for  order,  than 
they  feil  back  at  the  double-quick  f rom  the  bridge  and  took 
the  road  to  Sterzing. 

This  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  greeted  by  the  renewed 
cheers  which  Eliza  Wallner  had  heard ;  and,  both  langhing 
and  weeping  for  joy,  she  hastened  to  fold  her  father  to  her 
heart,  and  thank  Gk>d  that  no  bullet  had  hit  him. 

Wallner  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
her  f orehead. 

*'  You  have  behaved  yery  bravely,  Lizzie,^'  he  said  ;  ^*  I  saw 
how  you  carried  our  poor  brethren  out  of  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  My  heart  was  proud  of  you,  and  I  should  not  have 
wept  to-day  even  though  you  had  fallen  in  the  sacred  service 
of  the  fatherland.  But  I  thank  Qoä  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened  to  you,  and  I  beseech  you,  dearest  Ldzzie,  do  not  accom- 
pany  us  any  farther.  I  now  beliebe  again  in  you,  and  I  know 
that  you  are  a  true  daughter  of  the  Tyrol,  although  you  un- 
fortunately  love  a  Bavarian.  Therefore  go  home  ;  for  it  is  no 
woman's  work  that  is  in  störe  for  us  ;  we  have  a  hard  struggle 
bef  ore  us,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  will  be  shed  bef  ore  we 
have  driven  the  mean  Bavarians  and  the  aocursed  French 
from  our  beloyed  country." 

"  No,  father,  I  shall  stay  with  you,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  with 
eager  determination.  *'  I  am  not  able  to  sit  at  home  and  spin 
and  pray  when  my  father  is  fighting  for  the  country.  Mother 
can  attend  alone  to  our  household  afPairs,  and  Shröpfel 
will  assist  her ;  but  you  cannot  attend  alone  to  the  hard  work 
here,  and  I  will  help  you,  dearest  father.  I  will  be  the  doctor 
and  surgeon  of  your  men  until  you  have  found  a  better  and 
more  skilfiQ  physioian.  You  must  not  reject  me,  dearest 
father,  for  you  would  commit  wrong  against  the  poor  wounded 
who  have  no  other  assistance  than  what  they  receive  at  my 
hands  and  at  those  of  the  women  whom  I  beg  and  persuade  to 
help  me." 

*'  You  are  right,  Lizzie  ;  it  wöiQd  be  wrong  in  me  to  send 
you  tiome  and  not  permit  you  to  assist  and  nurse  the  wound- 
ed," said  her  father,  gravely.    '^  May  Qod  and  the  Holy  Vir- 
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gizL  help  and  protect  you  !  I  devote  you  to  the  fatherland  to 
which  I  devote  myself." 

He  kissed  her  once  more,  and  then  tumed  to  the  Tyrölese, 
who,  encamped  in  groups  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  repos- 
ing  from  the  struggle,  were  -p&rtaking  of  the  hread  and  meat 
which  they  had  hrought  along  in  their  haversacks. 

**  Brethren,"  exclaimed  Anthony  Walhier,  in  a  powerful 
voice,  *'  now  let  us  he  up  and  doing  I  We  must  cut  ofp  the 
enemy's  retreat  to  Sterzing.  We  must  also  oocupy  the  Mühl- 
bach pass,  as  Andreas  Hofer  ordered  us  to  do  in  the  Archduke 
John^s  name.  The  enemy  has  set  out  thither,  and  if  he  gets 
bef ore  us  through  the  gap  of  Brisen  and  reaches  the  bridge  of 
Laditch,  we  shall  be  unable  to  prevent  him  from  passing 
through  the  Mühlbach  pass  and  marching  to  Sterzing.  Hence, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  repose  now,  but  must  advance  rapidly. 
One  detachment  of  our  men,  commanded  by  my  Lieutenant 
Panzl,  will  push  on  quickly  on  the  mountain-road  to  the 
Mühlbach  pass.  The  rest  of  us  will  follow  you,  but  we  must 
previously  detain  the  enemy  at  the  gap  of  Brixen  ;  and  while 
we  are  doing  duty,  another  detachment  of  our  men  will  go 
farther  down  to  the  bridge  of  Laditch  and  destroy  it  in  order 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Eisach.  Forward, 
my  f  riends  I  Forward  to  the  gap  of  Brizen  !  We  must  roll 
down  trees,  detach  large  fragments  from  the  rocks,  and  hurl 
them  down  on  the  enemy  ;  we  must  fire  at  them  from  the 
heights  with  deadly  certainty,  and  every  bullet  must  hit  its 
man.    Forward  I  forward  !    To  the  bridge  of  Laditch  I  '^ 

**  Tes,  yes  1  '^  exclaimed  the  Tyrolese,  with  enthusiastic 
courage.    ^*  Forward  to  the  bridge  of  Laditch  t " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  BRIDGE  OF  LADITOH. 

Night  had  at  length  hrought  some  repose  to  the  ezhausted 
Bayarians.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  gap  of  Brixen  they 
had  halted  late  in  the  evening,  and  encamped  on  the  bare 
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ground  in  tbe  Valley  below.  The  green  turf  was  their  bed,  a 
sione  their  pillow  ;  nevertheless,  they  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
a  few  hours  of  peaceful  slumber,  for  they  were  familiär  with 
the  habits  of  the  Tyrolese  ;  they  knew  that  they  neyer  under- 
took  any  thing,  not  eyen  a  hunting-excursion,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  that  they  had  nothiDg  to  fear  from  them  until  sun- 
rise. 

But  now  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  illuminated  the  sky  ;  it 
was  time,  therefore,  to  continue  the  march.  Lieutenant-Ccdo- 
nel  von  Wreden  rose  from  the  couch  which  the  soldiers  had 
prepared  for  him  of  moss  and  branches,  and  reviewed,  aooom- 
panied  by  bis  officers,  bis  small  force,  which  began  sollenly 
and  silently  to  form  in  line.  A  cloud  darkened  Wreden's 
face  wben,  marching  through  the  ranks,  he  connted  the  num- 
her  of  bis  soldiers.  He  had  arrived  yesterday  at  the  bridge  of 
St.  Lawrence  with  nearly  four  bundred  men  ;  scarcely  one- 
half  of  them  were  left  now ;  the  other  half  lay  slain  at  the 
bridge  of  St.  Lawrence,  or,  exhausted  by  tbe  loss  of  blood  and 
by  the  pains  of  gaping  wounds,  had  sunk  down  on  the  road 
and  been  unable  to  continue  the  march. 

'^  And  these  poor  men  will  likewise  be  killed  to-day  unless 
speedy  succor  comes,^'  murmured  the  lieutenant-colonel  to 
himself  ;  *'  we  are  all  lost  if  the  miserable  rabble  of  peasants 
reach  the  gap  of  Brixen  before  us.  We  are  all  lost,  for  we 
shall  be  entirely  cut  off  from  our  f riends  and  surrounded  by 
our  enemies,  who  are  able  to  avail  tbemselves  of  their  moun- 
tain  f astnesses  and  hiding-places,  while  we  must  march  through 
the  Valley  and  across  the  open  piain.  But  all  these  com- 
plaints  are  useless.  We  must  do  our  duty  1  The  söldier's  life 
belongs  to  bis  oath  and  bis  king  ;  and  if  he  falls  in  the  Service, 
he  has  done  bis  duty.'* 

And  with  streng  determination  aud  hold  courage  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel threw  back  bis  head,  and  fixed  bis  eye  stead- 
fastly  on  bis  soldiers. 

"  Forward,"  he  shouted,  '*  forward,  boys  !  Forward  against 
these  miserable  peasants,  who  have  violated  the  faith  they 
plighted  to  Qur  king.    Forward  !  forward  1 " 

The  colutnn,  headed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Wreden, 
commenced  moving.    His  eyes  glanced  anziously^  over  the 
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piain  now  opening  before  them:  Suddenly  they  are  riveted 
ou  a  point  yonder  on  the  mountain-road  leading  southward  to 
Italy.  What  is  that  ?  Does  it  not  üash  there  like  a  mass  of 
bayonets  ?  Does  it  not  look  as  though  a  brilliant  serpent^  glit- 
tering  in  blue,  red,  and  gold,  were  moving  along  the  road  ?  It 
draws  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  is  able  to 
distüiguish  its  parts.  Yes,  these  parts  are  soldiers  ;  this  ser- 
pent  consists  of  regimente  marching  along  in  serried  ranks. 

Lientenant-Ck>lonel  von  Wreden  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and 
galloped  forward.  Already  he  discerned  distinctly  the  iini- 
f  orms  of  the  staff-offioers  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
They  were  friends ;  they  were  French  soldiers  headed  by 
General  Bisson. 

Wreden  galloped  forward  to  salute  the  general  and  com- 
miinicate  to  him  in  brief,  winged  words  his  own  disaster  and 
Ms  apprehensions  regarding  the  immediate  future. 

"  Well,  you  haye  nothing  to  .fear  now,"  said  General  Bis- 
son, with  a  pleasant  and  proud  smile.  *^  It  was  no  accident, 
but  a  decree  of  Fate,  that  caused  us  to  meet  here.  I  was  ch*- 
dered  by  my  emperor  to  march  with  a  column  of  four  thou- 
sand  men  from  Mantua  to  Batisbon,  and  I  am  now  on  the  road 
to  tl^e  latter  place.  Hence,  our  route  leads  us  through  the  gap 
of  Brixen,  and  as  a  matter  of  dourse  you  will  join  us  with  your 
troops.  I  hope  our^united  forces  will  succeed  in  routing  these 
miserable  peasants  !  ^' 

^'Yes,  if  wecould  meet  them  in  the  open  piain,"  sighed 
lieutenant-Colonel  von  Wreden.  ^^  But  in  their  mountains 
and  gorges  our  thousands  will  vaialy  struggle  against  their 
hundreds.    The  bulwarks  of  their  mountains  protect  them." 

**  We  shall  drive  them  from  these  bulwarks,"  said  General 
Bisson,  haughtily.  '*  But  I  believe  the  rabble  will  not  even 
wait  for  this,  but  take  to  their  heels  as  soon  as  they  see  the  head 
of  my  column.  Therefore,  join  my  regiments,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  let  us  march  fearlessly  through  the  gap  of 
Brixen." 

Half  an  hour  afterward  they  had  reached  the  dark  and 
awe-inspiring  gap  of  Brixen,  and  the  united  Bayarian  and 
French  troops  marched  with  a  measured  step  along  the  nar- 
xow  road,  on  both  sides  of  which  rose  steep  gray  rocks,  oovered 
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here  and  there  with  small  pine  forests,  and  then  again  exhibit- 
ing  their  naked,  moss-grown  walls,  crowned  aboye  with  their 
snowy  summits  glistening  like  bumished  silver  in  the  morn- 
ingsun. 

The  column  under  General  Bisson  penetrated  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  gorge.  Ikiormous  rocks  now  closed  the  load 
in  their  front  and  rear.  A  profound,  awf  ul  stillness  surround- 
ed  them  ;  only  here  and  tiiere  they  heard  the  rustling  of  a 
cascade  falling  down  from  the  mountains  with  siWery  spray, 
and  flowing  finally  as  a  murmuring  rivulet  through  the  Val- 
ley ;  now  and  then  they  heard  also  the  hoarse  croaking  of 
some  bird  of  prey  soaring  in  the  air ;  otherwise,  all  was  still. 

General  Bissou,  who  was  riding  in  the  middle  of  his 
column,  turned  smilingly  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wreden  : 
'*  Did  I  not  teil  you,  my  dear  lieutenant-colonel,"  he  said,  "  that 
these  miserable  peasants  would  take  to  their  heels  so  soon  aä 
our  column  came  in  sight  ?  They  were,  perhaps,  able  to  cope 
with  your  few  hundred  men,  but  my  four  thousand  men — " 

The  loud  crash  of  a  rille  interrupted  his  sentence  ;  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  report  foUowed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
heights  seemed  all  at  once  to  bristle  with  enemies.  Like  an 
enormous  man-of-war,  lying  at  first  calm  and  peaceful,  and 
then  opening  her  port-holes,  these  gray  rocks  seemed  sud- 
denly  to  open  all  their  port-holes  and  pour  out  death  and  de- 
struction. 

From  the  rock  in  front  yonder,  from  the  steep  mountains 
on  both  sides,  from  the  precipitous  hill  jutting  out  in  their 
rear  and  closing  the  gloomy  gorge,  rifle-shots  rattled  down 
with  unerriüg  aim  ;  every  bullet  hit  its  man,  every  bullet 
Struck  down  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bavarians  and 
French  ;  then  were  heard  the  triumphant  cheers  of  the  Tyro- 
lese,  who,  for  a  moment,  stepped  forth  from  their  safe  hiding- 
places,  danced  on  the  rocks,  jeered  at  the  enemy  with  loud,  scom- 
ful  words,  and  disappeared  again  so  quickly,  that  the  bullets 
which  the  soldiers  fired  at  them  glanced  harmlessly  from  the 
flanks  of  the  rocks. 

But  the  Tyrolese  fought  not  with  their  rifles  alone  against 
the  enemy  marching  through  the  deep  and  awful  gorge. 
Nature  had  prepared  other  means  of  def ence  for  them ;  it  had 
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given  them  trees  and  rocks.  They  hurled  the  trees,  whioh  fhe 
stortns  had  f elled  years  ago,  and  which  f ragments  of  rock  had 
held  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  into  the  depth  of  the  gorge : 
they  detached  large  fra^ments  from  the  rocks,  and  roUed  them 
down  on  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  crushed  by  these 
terrible  missiles.  And  when  these  trees  and  rocks  feil  into  the 
depth,  and  spread  death  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  soldiers,  the  Tyrolese  profited  by  this  moment  to  aim 
and  strike  down  additional  victims  by  their  rifle-bu]lets. 

And  there  was  no  escape  for  these  poor  soldiers,  who,  ex- 
posed  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  did  not  even  enjoy  thecon- 
Bolation  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  them.  In  silent  de- 
spair,  and  shedding  tears  of  rage,  the  French  and  Bararians 
continued  their  march  ;  the  corpses  of  their  bretBren,  which 
the  rear-guard  met  on  the  horrible  road,  could  not  detain 
them  ;  they  had  to  pass  over  them,  and  abstain  eren  from 
Coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  dying  f  riends  ;  crushed  under 
their  feet,  the  latter  had  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

At  length  the  gorge  widens  before  them ;  the  rocks  in 
front  recede  on  both  sides,  and  abright,  expansive  piain  opens 
to  their  view.  The  soldiers  greet  this  prospect  with  loud 
oheers  of  delight,  which  their  officers  dare  not  repress  in  the 
xiame  of  discipline  ;  for,  on  emerging  from  an  open  graye,  a 
soldier  feels  like  a  human  being,  and  thanks  God  for  the  pres- 
ervation  of  bis  life.  Hundreds  had  fallen,  but  several  thou- 
sands  were  left,  and  their  ardent  rage,  their  fiery  revengeful- 
ness  longed  for  the  struggle  in  which  they  might  arenge  their 
fallen  comrades.  And  Fate  seemed  intent  on  fulflUing  their 
wishes.  Tonder,  at  the  extremity  of  the  piain  through  which 
the  soldiers  were  now  marching  ;  yonder,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Eisach,  was  seen  a  motley  crowd  ascending  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  riyer. 

"  Yes,  there  are  the  Tyrolese,  there  are  our  enemies,"  cried 
the  Bavarians  and  French,  with  grim  satisfaction  ;  and  they 
marched  at  the  double-quick  toward  the  bank  of  the  river. 

''  Thepeasants,  I  believe,  intend  to  prevent  us  from  crossing 
the  riyer,'^  said  G-eneral  Bisson,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug. 

**'  They  have  taken  position  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  La- 
ditch,  and  so  closely  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  it,"  replied 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Wreden.  Suddenly  he  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise,  and  looked  steadfasÜy  toward  the  extremitj  of 
the  Valley,  where  the  rocks  jutted  out  itgaln  into  it,  and  where 
the  furious  Eisach  makes  a  sudden  bend  f rom  one  side  of  the 
Valley  to  the  other.  Formerly  there  had  risen  here,  between 
tremendous  rocks,  the  majestic  arch  of  the  bridge  of  Laditch. 
For  many  centuries  past  this  wonderful  arch  had  spanned  the 
abyss  ;  it  was  a  monument  dating  from  the  era  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  iOaesar  himself,  perhaps,  had  crossed  this  bridge 
on  his  march  against  the  free  nations  of  the  North.  But  now 
this  arch  had  disappeared,  or  rather  its  central  part  had  been 
removed,  and  between  its  two  extremities  yawned  a.terrible 
abyss,  through  which  the  E^sach  rushed  with  thundering 
noise. 

"The  Tyrolese  have  destroyed  the  bridge!"  exdaimed 
Von  Wreden,  in  dismay. 

**  Ah,  the  brigands  ! "  said  Bisson,  contemptuously.  "  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  construct  a  temporary 
bridge  in  order  to  get  over  to  the  other  side." 

Yes,  the  Tyrolese  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Laditeh  ;  and 
while  a  small  division  of  their  men  had  quickly  moved  on  to 
oocupy  the  Mühlbach  pass,  the  others,  under  the  command  of 
Anthony  Wallner,  had  taken  position  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Eisach,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the 
river.  All  the  men  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Laditch 
had  joined  the  forces  of  Anthony  Wallner,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains  stood  the  sharpshooters  from  the  villages  far  and  near, 
called  out  by  the  tocsin,  and  ready  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the 
beloved  soil  with  the  enemy. 

The  columns  of  the  Bavarians  and  French  approached,  and 
shots  were  exchanged  on  both  sides.  "Forward  t"  shouted 
Anthony  Wallner,  and  he  advanced  with  his  brave  men  to  the 
Puster  Valley,  close  to  the  bridge  upon  which  the  enemy  was 
moving  up. 

The  bullets  whistled  around  him,  but  he  paid  no  attention 
to  them  ;  he  saw  only  the  enemy,  and  not  the  dangers  mena- 
cing  him.  But  the  other  Tyrolese  saw  them  only  too  well. 
Up  in  the  moimtains  they  were  brave  and  resolute  ;  but  in 
the  piain,  where  they  were  on  equal  groimd  with  the  enemy. 
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they  feit  iU  at  ease  and  anxious.  Moreover,  the  odds  of  tbe 
enemy  were  truly  formidable,  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in 
anns.  Only  a  part  of  tbe  Tyrolese  were  provided  witb  rifles 
and  muskets  ;  more  than  balf  of  them  were  armed  only  with 
flails,  pitcbiforkB,  and  dubs.  Tbe  soldiers  bad  not  only  tbeir 
mnakets,  bat  also  field-pieoes,  wbose  balls  thundered  now 
acrosB  tbe  jfiain  and  carried  deatb  into  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  Tyro- 
lese. 

Terror  and  dismay  seized  tbe  sbarpsbooters ;  tbey  turned 
and  began  to  flee  into  tbe  mountains.  But  an  onexpected  ob- 
stade  obetraeted  tbeir  patb.  A  number  of  intrepid  women, 
wbo  bad  flocked  to  tbe  scene  f rom  tbe  neigbboring  yillajges, 
met  tbem  at  tbis  moment.  Tbey  reoeived  tbe  fugitires  witb 
tbreatening  inTectives ;  tbey  drove  tbem  back  witb  uplifted 
arms,  witb  flaming  eyes,  witb  imprecations,  and  soomfnl 
langbter,  down  tbe  slope,  r^^ardless  of  tbe  bullets  wbistling 
around  tbem,  änd  of  tbe  enemy  moving  up  closer  and  closer 
to  tbem.  Tbe  f  ugitiTes  are  obliged  to  tarn  and  plunge  once 
more  into  tbe  struggle,  wbicb  becomes  more  and  more  furi- 
0118.  Tonder,  dose  tö  tbe  fragments  of  tbe  bridge,  stand  tbe 
Tyrolese ;  bere,  near  tbe  fragments  on  tbls  side  of  tbe  riyer,. 
are  tbe  soldiers  and  tbe  Frencb  engineers  advandng  to  con- 
strad  a  temporary  bridge  across  tbe  cbasm,  and  tbereby  unite 
again  tbe  disrupted  ends  of  tbe  andent  Boman  strudure. 

Tbe  fire  of  tbe  Tyrolese  becomes  weaker ;  loud  lamenta- 
tions  bnrst  from  tbeir  ranks.  Tbey  are  exbausted  and  weary, 
owing  to  tbe  beayy  ezertions  of  tbe  day  ;  bunger  and  tbirst 
torment  tbem,  and  tbeir  strengtb  is  gone. 

^  Giye  us  sometbing  to  eat  I  Gi-ve  us  sometbing  to  drink  ! '' 
tbey  sbout  to  tbe  women  occupying  tbe  mountain-patb  in  tbeir 
rear  up  to  tbe  solitary  bouse,  Üie  inn  Zur  Eiaach,  wbicb  bas 
abready  been  bit  by  many  a  ball  from  tbe  enemy's  guns. 

^  Courage,  bretbren,  courage !  ^  sbouted  Eliza  Wallner. 
"I  will  bring  you  refresbments/' 

And,  like  a  gazelle,  sbe  bastens  up  tbe  billside,  skipping 
from  rock  to  it)ck  imtil  sbe  reacbes  tbe  battered  bouse.  Tbe 
bullets  whistle  aroimd  ber,  but  sbe  laugbs  at  tbem,  and  does 
not  eyen  tum  to  Toucbsafe  a  glance  at  tbe  danger.  Sbe  leaps 
on  oourageously  ;  now  sbe  reaebes  tbe  bouse,  sbe  disappears 
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ihrough  the  door,  and  no  sooner  has  she  entered  than  a  can- 
non-ball  strikes  the  wall  right  above  the  door.  After  avery 
brief  space  of  time,  Eliza  Wallner  reappears  in  the  door.  On 
her  head  she  carries  a  keg,  which  she  supports  with  both  her 
nplifted  arms.  With  a  serene  glance,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
smiling  lips,  a  charming  picture  of  grace,  loveliness,  and  cour- 
ageous  innocence,  she  desoends  the  mountain-path  again,  and 
eyen  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  respect  her ;  they  whistle  past 
her  on  both  sides,  but  do  not  hlt  her.  Eliza  hastens  down  the 
slope,  and  now  she  reachee  the  bridge,  and  arrives  where  are 
posted  the  Tyrolese,  who  reoeive  the  oourageous  girl  with 
deafening  cheers. 

All  at  once  she  feels  a  jerk  in  the  keg  on  her  head,  and 
immediately  after  its  Contents  pour  in  a  olear  cold  stream 
down  on  her  face  and  neck.  A  bullet  had  Struck  the  keg  and 
passed  clear  through  it.  Eliza  bursts  into  merry  laughter, 
lifts  the  keg  with  her  plump,  beautif ul  arms  from  her  head, 
and  stops  the  two  holes  with  both  her  händs,  so  that  the  wine 
can  no  longer  run  out 

'^  Now  come,  boys,"  she  shouts,  in  a  loud,  merry  yoioe ; 
"  come  and  drink,  eise  the  wine  will  run  out  The  enemy  haa 
tapped  the  keg  ;  he  wished  to  save  us  the  troubla  Come  and 
drink." 

"Stand  back,  Lizzie,"  shouts  Panzl  to  her;  "step  behind 
the  rock  yonder,  that  the  bullets  may  not  hit  you." 

''  I  shall  not  do  it,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  flushed  face  ;  ''  I  shall 
not  conceal  myself .  I  am  a  true  daughter  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
Gk>d  will  Protect  me  here  as  well  as  there. — Come,  boys,  and 
drink.  Bring  your  glasses,  or  rather  apply  your  mouth  to 
the  keg  and  drink." 

Two  young  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  hastoned  to  her.  Eliza 
held  up  the  keg ;  the  two  young  men  knelt  before  her  and 
applied  their  mouths  to  the  holes  made  by  the  bullet,  and 
sucked  out  the  wine,  looking  with  enamoured  glances  up  to 
the  heroic  girl  who  looked  down  on  them  ennilingly. 

"  Now  you  have  drunk  enough,  go  and  fight  again  for  the 
fatherland,"  she  said,  and  signed  to  two  other  sharpshooters 
to  refresh  themselves  from  the  keg.  The  two  young  men 
hastened  back  to  their  comrades,  not  knowing  whether  it  was 
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the  wine  or  the  sight  of  the  lovely  Tyrolese  girl  that  ÜUed 
them  with  renewed  courage  and  enthusiasm. 

The  two  other  Tyrolese  had  drunk  likewise.  Suddenly 
another  bullet  whistles  along  and  darts  past  close  to  Eliza's 
cheekg,  causing  her  to  reel  for  a  moment.  A  cry  of  dismay 
hurst  f rom  the  Ups  of  those  who  saw  it ;  hut  Eliza  already 
smiled  again,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  a  merry  yoice :  "  Make 
haste,  hoys !  eise  another  bullet  will  come  and  pierce  the  k^ 
agam,  when  the  wine  will  run  into  the  grass.  Theref  ore, 
make  haste  ! " 

Two  other  Tyrolese  hastened  up  to  drink  ;  then  two  more, 
and  so  on,  until  the  keg  was  empty. 

**  Now  you  have  refreshed  yourselves,"  cried  Eliza,  "  and 
you.must  bravely  retum  to  the  struggle." 

And  the  Tyrolese  took  position  on  the  river-bank,  with  re- 
doubled  courage  and  enthusiasm,  to  prevent  the  Frenck  from 
finishing  the  temporary  bridge. 

But  the  fire  oi(  the  enemy  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Tyrolese 
fearfully  ;  their  shots  became  few  and  far  between,  and  gradu- 
ally  a  regulär  panic  seized  them.  They  began  to  give  way  ; 
even  the  soomf ul  cries  of  the  women,  who  tried  to  obstruct 
their  path,  were  powerless  to  keep  them  back.  They  pushed 
the  women  aside,  and  rushed  resistlessly  up  the  mountain- 
path. 

At  this  moment  loud  cheers  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  ene- 
my. The  Tyrolese  started.  They  looked  back,  and  saw  to 
their  dismay  that  the  engineers  had  suoceeded  in  finishing  the 
temporary  bridge  across  the  Eisach,  and  that  nothing  pre- 
rented  the  enemy  now  from  passing  over  to  their  side  of  the 
river. 

^  Surrender  1  Lay  down  your  arms  1 "  shouted  lieutenant- 
Colonel  von  Wreden,  on  the  other  bank. 

The  Tyrolese  were  silent,  and  gazed  with  mute  dismay 
upon  the  bridge.  All  at  once  they  heard  a  yoice  resounding 
on  the  hüls  above  them  as  it  were  from  the  clouds.  This  yoice 
shouted  :  *'  The  imperialists  are  coming  !  The  Austrians,  our 
sayiours,  are  coming  !  ^' 

And  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  light-horse  appeared 
on  the  heights  of  Schap«.    They  galloped  down  the  slope,  and 
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were  f ollowed  by  several  companies  of  chaaieun  and  infantrj, 
who  rushed  down  at  the  double-quiok. 

Loud,  exulting  cheen  bunt  from  the  Ups  of  the  Tyio- 
leee,  and  found  thundering  echoea  in  the  mountainB  and 
gorges. 

The  French  and  Bavarians  started,  f or  this  sudden  ap- 
parition  took  them  completelj  by  surpriBe ;  they  had  not 
even  suspected  that  the  Austriana  had  already  invaded 
the  Tyrol.  They  hedtated,  and  did  not  Tenture  to  crosB  the 
river. 

This  hesitation  of  the  enemy  and  the  arrival  of  the  Austriana 
fiUed  the  Tyrolese  with  transports.  Some  threw  down  their 
rifles  to  embraoe  each  other  and  swing  their  hats^merrily, 
while  othen  were  dandng  with  their  rifles  as  though  they 
were  their  sweethearts ;  and  othen  again  sang  and  warUed 
ringing  Tyrolese  JodUera.  Finally,  some  of  them,  filled  with 
prof ound  emotion  and  fervent  gratitude,  sank  down  on  their 
knees  to  thank  God  for  this  wonderful  resoue  and  the  long- 
wished-for  sight  of  the  dear  Austrian  uniforms. 

The  Frenoh  and  Bayarians,  in  the  mean  time,  thunder^ 
Struck  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Austrians,  whose  numben 
they  were  as  yet  unabie  to  aaoertain,  had  made  a  retrograde 
movement  in  their  first  terror.  But  this  did  not  last  long. 
*^  If  we  do  not  want  to  perish  here  to  the  last  man,  we  must  try 
to  f oroe  a  passage,''  said  C^eneral  Bisson.  '^  Forward,  there- 
fore,  forward !" 

The  troops  moved,  and  began  to  march  across  the  bridge. 

But  now  the  Austrians  had  oome  dose  up  to  them.  The 
Tyrolese  reoeived  them  with  deafening  shouts  of  ^'Long  live 
the  Emperor  Francis  I    Long  live  Austria  !  '*  * 

Then  they  tumed  once  more  with  fenrent  enthusiasm  to- 
ward  the  enemy.  '^  Down  with  the  base  Bavarians !  For- 
ward t  forward  1  Down  with  them  I "  they  shout^  on  all 
sides  ;  and  the  Tyrolese  rushed  with  furious  impetuosify  upon 
the  enemy.  Their  scjrthes  and  flails  mowed  down  whole 
ranks,  and  many  soldien  were  soon  laid  prostrate  by  the  un- 
erring  aim  of  the  mountain  sharpshooten.  Mountains  of 
corpses  were  piled  up,  riven  of  blood  flowed  down  into  the 
waten  of  the  Eisach,  and  the  crimson-oolored  waves  carriad 
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down  through  ihe  Tyrol  the  inteUigenoe  that  the  struggle  for 
the  fatherland  had  oommenced. 

Neverihelefls,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  too  numerous 
for  ihe  Tyrolese  and  the  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Anstrians 
to  annihilate  them  entirely.  The  Bavarians  and  French 
foroed  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  enthusiastic  ene- 
mies  with  the  conrage  and  wrath  of  despair ;  hundreds  of  them 
remained  dead  on  the  hloody  field,  hut  nearly  two  thousand 
asoended  the  Eisach  toward  Sterzing. 

Anthony  Wallner  heckoned  to  his  daughter,  and  stepped 
with  her  behind  a  jutting  rock.  ^  Fimt,  Lizzie,  my  heroic  girl, 
give  me  a  kiss,^'  he  said,  encircling  her  with  one  of  his  arms, 
and  pressing  her  f ondly  to  hjs  hroad  breast.  ^^  You  have  been 
your  father^s  joy  and  pride  to-day,  and  I  saw  that  the  dear 
little  angels  were  protecting  you,  and  that  the  bullets  for  this 
reason  whisÜed  harmlessly  around  you.  Hence,  you  are  now 
io  render  an  important  servioe  to  the  fatherland.  I  must 
send  a  messenger  to  Andreas  Hofer,  but  I  need  the  men  for 
fighting  here ;  and,  moreover,  the  enemy  might  easily  catch 
my  messenget*.  But  he  will  allow  a  Tyrolese  girl  like  yoü 
to  pass  through  his  lines,  and  will  not  suspect  any  thing 
wrong  about  her.  Now  will  you  take  my  message  to  Andreas 
Hoferf' 

"IwiHfather." 

*^  Run,  then,  my  daughter,  run  along  the  mountain-paths ; 
you  can  climb  and  leap  like  a  chamois,  and  will  easily  get 
the  Start  of  the  enemy,  who  is  marching  on  the  long  roads  in 
the  TaUey.  Hasten  toward  Sterzing.  If  all  has  passed  off  as 
agreed  upon,  you  will  find  Andreas  Hofer  there.  Teil  him 
now  in  my  name  that  the  Austnans  are  coming  up  f  rom  Salz- 
burg and  that  I  have  done  my  duty  and  redeemed  my  pledge. 
Teil  him  further  that  the  whole  Puster  Talley  is  in  insurrec- 
tion,  and  that  we  are  bravely  at  work,  and  driving  the  Bara- 
rians  and  French  from  the  oountry.  But  teil  him  also  to  be 
on  his  guard,  for  we  haye  not  been  able  to  annihilate  the  ene- 
my entirely,  and  they  will  soon  make  their  appearance  at 
Sterzing.  Let  him  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy  there  as 
they  Reserve  it.*' 

"^  Is  that  aU,  dearast  f  athMT  f '* 
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^^Tes,  Lizzie,  it  is.  Teil  Andy  what  has  happened  her«, 
and  do  not  forget  to  teil  him  how  you  brought  down  ihe  keg 
of  wine  that  the  boys  might  diink  oourage  from  it." 

'*  No,  father,  I  shall  not  teil  him  that.  It  would  look  as 
though  I  thought  I  had  done  something  great^  and  wished  to 
be  praised  f or  it.  But  now,  farewell,  dearest  father.  I  will 
hasten  to  Andreas  Hof  er." 

'*  Farewell,  dearest  Lizzie.  The  angels  and  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin will  Protect  you.    I  have  no  fears  for  your  safety/' 

''Nor  I  either,  dearest  father.  The  good  spirits  of  the 
mountain  will  accompany  me.-  Farewell  I" 

She  kissed  her  hands  to  him,  and  bonnded  up  the  moun- 
tain-path  with  the  speed  and  graoef  ulness  of  a  gazelle. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  STERZIKOKR  MOOB. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  below  Brizen,  Andreas 
Hof  er  had  marched  with  the  men  of  the  Passeyr  valley  acroes 
the  Janfen.  The  inhabitants  everywhere  had  received  him 
with  loud  exidtation  :  they  had  risen  everywhere,  ready  to 
f ollow  him,  to  fight  under  him  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
fatherland,  and  to  stake  their  fortunes  and  their  liyes  fo|r  the 
emperor  and  the  beloved  Tyrol.  Hofer^s  oolumn  accordingly 
gained  strength  at  every  step  as  it  advanced.  He  had  efet  out 
with  a  f ew  hundred  men  on  the  9th  of  April ;  and  now,  on 
the  moming  of  the  llth  of  April,  already  several  thousand 
men  had  rallied  around  him,  and  with  them  he  had  reached 
the  heights  of  Sterzing.  Andreas  Hofer  halted  his  men  here, 
where  he  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  piain,  and  ordered 
his  Tyrolese  to  encamp  and  repose  after  their  long  and  ex- 
hausting  march.  He  himself  did  not  care  for  repose,  for  his 
heart  was  heavy  and  füll  of  anxiety  ;  and  his  glanoe,  usually 
so  serene,  was  clouded  and  sombre. 

While  the  others  were  resting  and  partaking  gayly  of  the 
wine  and  f ood  which  the  women  and  girls  of  the  neighboring 
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yillages  had  bit>aght  to  them  wiih  joyous  ireadiness,  Andreas 
Hofer  aacended  a  peak  from  which  he  had  a  f uU  view  of  the 
mountain-chains  all  around  and  the  extensive  piain  at  his 
feet.  His  friend  and  adjutant,  Anthony  Sieberer,  had  fol- 
lowed  him  noiselessly  ;  and  on  perceiving  him,  Andreas  Ho- 
fer smiled  and  nodded  pleasanüy  to  him. 

*^See;  brother,"  he  said,  pointing  with  a  sigh  down  to  the 
yalley,  '^  how  calm  and  peaceful  every  thing  looks  !  There 
lies  Sterzing,  so  cozy  and  sweet,  in  the  sunshine ;  the  f ruit- 
trees  are  blossoming  in  its  gardens ;  the  daisies,  primroses,  and 
hawthoms  have  opened  their  little  eyes,  and  are  looking  up  to 
heaven  in  silent  joy.  And  now  I  am  to  disturb  this  glorious 
peaoe  and  tranquillity,  tear  it  like  a  worthless  piece  of  paper, 
and  hnrl  it  like  XJriah's  letter,  into  the  faces  of  the  people. 
Ah,  Sieberer,  war  is  a  oruel  thing ;  and  when  I  take  every 
thing  into  oonsideration,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  men 
oommit  a  heayy  sin  by  taking  the  field  in  order  to  slay,  shoot, 
and  Stab,  as  though  they  were  wild  beasts  bent  on  devouring 
one  another,  and  not  men  whom  God  created  after  His  own 
likeness ;  and  I  ask  myself,  in  the  humility  of  my  heart, 
whether  or  not  I  have  a  right  to  instigate  my  dear  friends  and 
oountrymen  toioUow  me  and  attack  men  who  are  our  brethren 
after  alL*^ 

'^If  you  really  ask  yourself  such  questions,  and  have  lost 
your  oourage,  then  we  are  all  lost,**  said  Sieberer,  gloomily. 
^  It  is  Andreas  Hofer  in  whom  the  men  of  the  Passeyr  valley 
belieye,  and  whom  they  are  following  into  the  bloody  strug- 
gle.  If  Hofer  hesitates,  all  will  soon  despbnd ;  and  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps  at  once,  and  allow  Bona- 
parte and  the  French  to  trample  us  again  in  the  dust,  in- 
stead  of  lifting  our  heads  like  freemen,  and  fighting  for  our 
rights." 

'*We  have  gone  too  far,  we  can  no  longer  retrace  our 
Steps,**  said  Andreas  Hofer,  shaking  his  head  gently,  and 
lifting  lus  eyes  to  heaven.  After  a  pause  he  added  in  a  loud, 
strong  voice :  ^*'  And  even  though  it  were  otherwise,  even 
though  we  oould  still  retrace  our  steps,  I  should  not  consent 
to  il  I  shall  never  repent  of  having  raised  my  voice  in  be- 
half of  the  Tyrol  and  the  emperor  ;  nor  have  I  lost  my  cour- 
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age,  as  you  seem  to  think,  broiher  Sieberer,  I  know  füll  well 
that  we  owe  it  to  our  good  emperor  and  the  faÜMrlaad  to  de- 
fend  it  to  the  last  breath,  and  I  do  not  tremble  for  myaeif .  I 
have  dedicated  my  life  to  the  dear  f atherland ;  I  bare  taken 
leaye  of  my  wife  and  my  children,  and  belong  now  only  to 
the  Tyrol  and  the  emperor.  If  my  blood  were  auffident  to 
deliyer  our  oountry,  I  should  joyo^ialy  and  with  a  *gratef ul 
prayer  throw  myself  down  from  this  peak  and  ihatter  my 
bones ;  and  dying,  I  should  thank  God  for  youchsafing  such 
an  honor  to  me,  and  allowing  me  to  purohase  the  Mberty  of 
the  ccnmtry  with  my  blood.  But  I  am  but  a  poor  and  humble 
seryantand  soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  my  blood  will  not  besuffi- 
cient ;  but  many  will  haye  to  spill  iheirs  and  die,  that  the  reot 
may  be  free  and  belong  again  to  our  dear  emperor.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why,  on  contemplating  the  braye  men  and  coura- 
geous  lads  who  haye  f oUowed  my  call,  I  f eel  pity,  and  ask  mywdi 
again  and  again,  Had  I  a  right  to  call  them  away  from  their 
homes,  their  wiyes  and  children,  and  lead  them,  perhaps,  into 
the  jaws  of  death  f  Will  not  the  Lord  curse  me  for  preach- 
mg  insurrection  and  war  instead  of  submissiyeness  and  hu- 
müity  ? " 

*'  Well,  you  are  a  pious  man,  Andy,^*  said  Sieberer,  with  a 
reproachful  glance,  ^*  and  yet  you  haye  forgotten  what  our  Be- 
deemer  said  to  the  Pharisees." 

''  What  do  you  mean,  Anthony  f  Teil  me,  if  it  will  com* 
fort  me." 

*'  He  said,  *  Bender  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Oaasar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Gk>d's.'  NoV,  I  think  that 
our  Tyrol  is  the  emperor's,  and  that  the  Bayarians  and  French 
haye  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  haye  merely  stolen  it  from  the 
emperor.  Therefore,  we  act  only  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  stake  our  liyes  and  for^ 
tunes  to  restore  to  the  emperor  that  which  is  the  emperor's. 
And  I  think,  too,  that  the  churches  and  oonyents  are  the 
houses  of  the  Lord  and  belong  to  Him  alone.  Now,  the  Baya- 
rians haye '  stolen  the  houses  of  the  Lord  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
haye  ignominiously  driyen  out  His  senrants.  Hence  we  aet 
again  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi 
if  we  stake  our  liyes  and  fortaaes  to  restore  to  God  that  which 
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IM  Gtod^s ;  and  if ,  in  doing  so,  we  should  all  lose  our  lives,  we 
shonld  die  in  the  holy  servioe  of  God  and  the  emperor  !  ^' 

'*Tou  are  rights  brother  Sieberer/'  exclaimed  Hofer,  joy- 
folly,  ^and  I  thank  you  for  comforüng  and  sirengthening 
my  heart  Tes,  we  are  in  the  servioe  of  Qod,  our  emperor, 
and  the  beloved  Tyrol." 

"And  Qod  and  the  emperor  have  imposed  on  Andreas 
fiofer  the  duty  of  acting  at  the  same  time  as  prophet  of  the 
Lord  and  as  captain  of  the  emperor.  Qo,  then,  Andreas,  and 
do  your  duty  1 "  said  Sieberer,  solemnly . 

"I  sh^Jl  do  my  duty  brayely  and  faithfully  to  the  last  I  '* 
«xdaimed  Hofer,  enthusiastically.  Then  he  raised  the  small 
cnicifiz  from  his  breast,  kissed  it  devoutly,  and  prayed  in  a 
low  Toice. 

A  sarcastic  smile  overspread  Anthony  Sieberer's  face,  but 
it  disappeared  quickly  when  he  happened  to  tum  bis  eyes  to 
the  neighboring  mountains.  He  looked  keenly^and  search- 
ingly  toward  the  mountain-path  leading  to  Mittewald.  He 
saw  there  a  small  black  speck  which  was  advancing  with  great 
rapidity.  Was  it  a  bird  f  No,  the  speck  had  already  become 
larger ;  he  saw  it  was  a  human  being — a  woman  speeding 
along  the  mountain-path.  Now  she  was  so  close  to  them  that 
he  oould  distinguish  her  face  ;  it  was  that  of  a  young  girl ; 
her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  radiant ;  bold  and  intrepid  as  a 
cdiamois,  she  hastened  forward ;  her  long,  black  tresses  were 
waying  round  her  head,  and  her  bosom  heayed  yiolenüy  un- 
der  the  folds  of  her  white  corset 

Now,  she  stood  stUl  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  listen ; 
then  she  bent  far  qver  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which 
she  was  standing,  and  below  which  the  Tyrolese  were  en- 
eamped.  No  sooner  had  she  perceived  them  than  she  uttered 
a  loiid  ory  of  exultation,  and  bounding  forward,  she  exclaimed 
joyously :  ''  There  are  the  men  of  the  Passeyr  valley  I  Now  I 
riiall  find  their  leader,  Andreas  Hof  er,  too  ! — Andreas  Hof  er  I 
where  are  you,  Andreas  Hof  er  ?  ^' 

*'Here  I  am  I*'  shouted  Andreas  Hof  er,  starting  up  from 
his  fervent  prayer,  and  advancing  a  few  steps. 

The  young  girl  gave  a  start  on  disooyering  the  two  men, 
who  had  hitherto  been  ooneealed  from  her  by  a  large  rock  \ 
12 
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but  she  looked  at  them  searchingly,  and  did  not  ieem  to  be 
frightened  or  anxious. 

^*  Are  you  reall j  Andreas  Hofer  f "  she  äsked,  breathlessly. 

**Ask  him  if  I  am/'  said  Hof  er,  smiling  and  pointing  to 
Sieberer. 

'^  That  is  unnecessary,"  she  replied  calmly ;  "  I  see  that  you 
are  Andreas  Hof  er.  Tou  look  precis^y  as  my  f ather  deseribed 
you  to  me.  There  is  the  long  beard,  the  crucifix,  the  saint's 
Image  ön  your  breast ;  and  there  are  the  kind  eyes,  and  the 
whole  dear  face.  God  bless  you,  Andreas  Hofer !  I  bring 
you  many  oordial  greetings  from  my  father,  Anthony  Wäll- 
ner-Aichberger. " 

^^Gk)d  bless  you,  maiden,^*  exclaimed  Andreas  Hofer,  hold- 
ing  out  both  his  hands  to  her.'  Eliza  took  them,  beut  oyer 
Hofer^s  right  band,  and  imprinted  a  glowing  kiss  on  il 

*'  Girl,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  asked  Hofer,  blnshing  with 
confusion. 

''  I  kiss  the  dear  band  which  the  Lord  has  chosen  to  de- 
liver  the  Tyrol,"  she  said ;  *'  the  dear  band  which  holds  the 
rosary  so  piously  and  the  sword  so  bravely ;  the  band  into 
which  my  father  laid  his  band,  as  if  on  an  altar,  when  he 
swore  to  God  that  he  would  assist  in  delivering  the  l^rrol  from 
the  enemy  an4  restoring  it  to  the  emperor." 

*^  Look  at  this  girl,  Sieberer  ;  how  well  she  knows  how  to 
flatter  me,''  exclaimed  Andreas,  smilingly  patting  her  flushed 
cheek.    ^'  And  you  say  your  father  sent  you  to  me  f  *' 

''  Tes,  he  did,  And^^eas  Hofer.  I  ran  all  day  yesierday ; 
and  this  moming  I  rose  with  thesu^  and  oonünued  my  trip 
in  Order  to  reach  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  deliver  my 
father's  message  to  you." 

'*  You  must  be  tired,  poor  little  girl  I ''  said  Hofer,  com- 
passionately.  *^  Sit  down  on  the  rock  yonder.  There  1  And 
now  speak ! " 

^*'  In  the  first  place,  Anthony  Wallner  sends  greeting,  and 
inf orms  you  that  he  has  kept  his  word  faithf  )iUy.  The  whole 
Puster  yalley  has  already  risen  in  insurrection ;  all  the  men 
f ollowed  him,  and  were  ready  and  eager  tö  fight  for  the  Tyrol 
and  the  dear  Emperor  Francis.  We  have  f ought  already  a 
bloody  battle  at  the  bridge  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  at 
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the  bridge  of  Laditoh.  Manj  soldiers  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  in  the  gap  of  Brixen,  and  many  French  and  Bavarians 
feil  at  tbe  bridge  of  Laditcb  ;  but  we  alao  lost  a  great  many 
men  there.  Dur  men  f ougbt  bravely,  but  there  were  too  many 
of  the  Bayarians  and  French,  and  so  they  finally  gucceeded  in 
breaking  through  our  ranks  and  oontinued  their  march  to- 
ward  Sterzing.  Hence,  my  father  sent  me  to  you  in  the  great- 
eet  haste  to  inform  you  of  what  has  oecurred,  and  teil  you 
to  be  on  your  guard.  There  are  seyeral  thousand  Bayarians 
and  Frencl^  on  the  march  to  Stendng.  It  is  true,  our  men 
haye  occupied  the  Mühlbach  pass ;  but  the  enemy  is  too  strong, 
our  men  will  not  be  able  to  annihilate  him  entirely." 

'^  Then  he  will  oome  hither,**  exclaimed  lindreas  Hofer. 

^*Te8,  and  we  shall  haye  a  fight  at  length/'  said  Anthony 
Sicherer,  joyously.  **  I  am  glad  that  our  men  yrill  at  length 
be  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  and  see  bloodshed.'' 

'^  And  the  Austrians  are  not  ooming  yet,"  sighed  Andreas 
Hof  er. 

^Tes !  they  are  !  '*  exclaimed  Elisa.  ''  AnÜ^ony  Wallner 
instructed  me  to  teil  you  that  too.  Seyeral  hundred  Austrians 
jöined  us  already  at  the  bridge  of  Laditcb.  It  was  their  ad- 
▼anoed  gttard,  and  they  said  that  aU  the  others  would  follow 
them  soon.'* 

'^  It  is  General  HiUer  with  the  troops  moying  up  f rom  Salz- 
burg,'^ Said  Hof  er.  *'But  where  are  Chasteler  and  Hormayr, 
who  were  to  join  us  from  Garinthia  ?  I  think  they  are  tarry- 
ing  too  long." 

''But  the  Bayarians  do  not  tarry,"  said  Elisa,  "and  they 
are  sayage  and  oruel  men.  I  did  not  enter  the  town  qt 
Sterzing,  but  the  people  on  the  road  told  me  how  the  Baya- 
rians killed,  bumed,  and  plundered  there  yesterday  ;  and 
thoee  who  told  me  cried  with  rage  and  grief.  The  whole 
town  is  in  insurreotion ;  all  haye  armed  for  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  will  die  rather  than  longer  obey  the  Bayarians 
anJd  French.  M^jor  yon  Bärenklau,  the  Commander  of  the 
Bayarians  in  Sterzing,  finally  got  f rightened ;  and  on  being 
informed  that  Andreas  Hofer  was  moying  against  him  on  one 
aide  with  the  men  of  the  Passeyr  yalley,  and  that  Anthony 
Wallner  with  the  men  of  the  Puster  yallc^,  on  the  other  side, 
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had  occupied  the  bridge  of  Laditch,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
eyacuate  Sterzing  and  await  otir  men  in  the  open  piain.  I 
saw  his  troops  marching  through  the  Valley  while  I  was 
Walking  on  the  heights ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  until 
we  can  see  them  below  in  the  piain/' 

"  See,  there  they  are  already !  ^'  exclaimed  Anthony  Sie- 
berer,  who,  while  Eliza  was  speaking,  had  spied  with  his  keen 
eyes  f  ar  into  the  piain  called  the  Steninger  Moos. 

In  fact,  a  large,  motley  mass  was  to  be  seen  moving  up  in 
the  distance  yonder ;  yes,  they  were  Bavarian  soldiers,  and 
they  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

*'  Hurrah  I  the  Bavarians  are  ooming,  the  struggle  begins," 
exclaimed  Anthony*  Sicherer,  joyously  ;  and  the  Tyrolese  cn- 
camped  below  echoed  his  shout  with  loud  exultation  :  "  The 
Bavarians  are  Coming  !    The  struggle  begins  I " 

''The  struggle  begins,'*  said  Hof  er,  ''and  Qtod  grant,  in  His 
mercy,  that  not  too  much  blood  may  be  shed,  and  tbat  we 
may  be  victorious  I  Come,  dear  girl,  I  will  take  you  under 
my  protection,  for  you  cannot  immediately  set  out  for  home, 
but  must  stay  here  with  me.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  no  härm 
befalls  you,  and,  while  we  are  fighting,  we  will  try  to  find  a 
cave  or  nook  in  the  rocks  where  we  may  conceal  you.^' 

''  I  do  not  want  to  conceal  myself,  Andreas  Hofer,"  said 
Eliza,  proudly.  "  The  priests  and  women  have  likewise  to  per- 
form their  parts  in  war-tunes  :  they  must  carry  the  wounded 
out  of  the  ränge  of  the  enemy's  bullets  and  dress  their 
wounds ;  they  must  pray  with  the  dying,  and  nurse  those 
whose  lives  are  spared." 

"You  are  a  brave  daughter  of  the  Tsrrol ;  I  like  to  listen 
to  your  soul-stirring  words,"  exclaimed  Andreas  Hofer.  "  Now 
come,  we  will  speak  with  our  men." 

He  grasped  Eliza's  band,  beckoned  to  his  adjutant  Sieberer, 
and  descended  with  them  the  path  toward  theTyrolese. 

They  were  no  longer  reposmg,  but  all  had  risen  and  were 
looking  with  rapt  attention  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  On 
beholding  Hofer,  they  burst  into  loud  cheers,  and  asked  him 
enthusiastically  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.. 

''  Let  US  ascertain  first  where  he  is  going,  aöd  whai  his  in- 
tentions  are,"  said  Hofer,  thoughtfully.    "Perhaps  he  dotti 
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not  know  that  we  are  here,  and  intends  to  oontinue  his  march. 
In  that  ca86  we  will  let  him  pass  us,  follow  him,  and  attack 
him  only  after  he  has  entered  the  Mühlbach  pass." 

'^  No,  he  does  not  intend  to  oontinue  his  march,"  exclainied 
Sieberer.  '^  Look,  he  takes  position  in  the  piain  and  f orms  in 
Squares  as  he  has  leamed  to  do  from  Bonaparte.  Oh,  breth- 
ren,  let  us  attack  him  now.  Never  fear.  I  know  such 
Squares,  f or,  in  1805, 1  often  attacked  them  with  our  men,  and 
we  broke  them.  Forward,  then,  my  friends,  forward  !  Now 
let  US  fight  for  God  and  our  emperor  ! " 

*'  For  Ood  and  our  emperorf  shouted  the  Tyrolese  ;  and 
all  seized  their  arms  and  prepared  for  the  struggle. 

"  Hold  on  ! "  cried  Hofer,  in  a  powerful  voice.  "  As  you 
have  elected  me  Commander,  you  must  be  obedient  to  me  and 
comply  with  my  otilers.'^ 

**  We  will,  we  will  I "  shouted  the  Tyrolese.  "  Just  teil  us, 
Commander,  what  we  are  to  do,  and  we  shall  obey.'' 

*'  You  shall  not  descend  into  the  piain,  nor  attack  the  enemy 
on  all  sides.  For  you  see,  the  Squares  are  ready  to  shoot  in  all 
directions,  and  if  you  attack  them  on  all  sides  in  tbe  open 
piain,  you  will  be  exposed  to  their  most  destructiye  fire  ;  more- 
over,  as  they  are  by  far  better  armed  than  we,  and  have  can- 
non,  many  of  our  men  would  be  uselessly  sacrificed  in  such  an 
attack." 

'' What  the  Commander  says  is  true,"  growled  the  Tyrolese. 
^'  It  is  by  far  better  for  us  to  attack  the  enemy  from  a  covered 
Position,  and  have  our  rear  protected  by  the  mountains." 

'*  And  I  will  show  you  now  such  a  coyered  position  from 
which  you  are  to  attack  the  enemy,"  said  Andreas  Hof  er,  with 
impresrave  calmness.  ^'  Look  there,  to  the  left.  Do  you  see 
the  rayine  leading  into  the  mountains  yonder  ?  Well,  we  will 
now  ascend  the  mountain-path  rapidly,descend  into  the  ravine, 
and  thence  rush  upon  the  enemy." 

**  Yes,  yes,  that  is  right !  We  will  do  so.  Andreas  Hof  er 
is  a  good  captain  ! "  said  the  Tyrolese  to  each  other. 

Hofer  waved  his  hand  imperatiyely  toward  them.  "  Now 
keep  yery  quiet,"  he  said,  "  that  we  may  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  prematurely,  and  thereby  cause  him  to  oc- 
eupy  the  ravine  bef ore  we  have  reached  it.    Forward,  then, 
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quickly  through  the  forest,  and  then  defloend  noiselesdy  into 
the  yalley.  Büt  before  setting  out,  we  will  pray  two  rosaries. 
If  we  long  for  suocess  in  battle,  we  must  invoke  Qod's  assist- 
ance/' 

He  took  his  rosary  and  pvayed  ;  and  the  Tyrolese  benttheir 
heads  devoutly,  and  prayed  like  tbeir  Commander.  Then  they 
glided  quickly  and  noiselessly  through  the  thiok  f oreat,  headed 
by  Andreas  Hof  er,  who  led  Elisa  Wallner  with  tend»r  solid- 
tude  by  the  band.  At  length  they  reached  the  gorge,  and 
Andreas  Hofer  was  just  about  entering  it  with  the  others, 
when  Anthony  Sieb^'er,  Jacob  Eisenstocken,  and  a  few  other 
prominent  Tyrolese,  stepped  to  him  and  kept  him  back  with 
tender  violence. 

^*  A  general  does  not  acoompany  his  soldiers  into  the  thick- 
est  of  the  tight,''  said  Eisenstocken.  '^  That  is  not  his  proyince. 
He  has  to  direct  the  battle  with  his  head,  but  not  to  fight  it 
out  with  his  arm/' 

"But  bear  in  mind  that  Bonaparte  does  not  leave  his  sol- 
diers eyen  in  battle,''  said  Andreas  Hofer,  trying  to  push  them 
aside  and  advance. 

'^No,  dearest  Commander,"  exolaimed  Authony  Sicherer, 
"  you  must  not  go  down  with  the  men.  Think  of  it^  what 
wo'uld  become  of  us  and  our  cause  if  an  aoeident  befell  our 
Commander  and  a  bullet  shattered  his  beloved  head !  Our 
friends  and  sharpshooters  would  feel  as  though  that  bullet 
had  shattered  all  their  heads  ;  they  would  be  disoouraged  and 
give  up  our  cause  as  lost.  No,  no,  Andreas  Hof  er,  you  owe  it 
to  your  f atherland,  your  emperor,  and  your  Xyroles^  not  to 
expose  yourself  to  too  great  dangers  ;  for  your  lif e  is  necessary 
to  US,  and  you  are  the  Standard  which  the  Tyrolese  are  follow- 
ing.  If  our  Standard  sinks  to  the  ground,  our  Tyrples^  will  be 
panicHstricken  and  run  away.  Consequently  you  muat  not  go 
into  battle,  either  to-day  or  at  any  time  hereafter.'^ 

"  You  are  right,  I  see  it,"  said  Hofer,  moumfuUy,  ^They 
would  be  thunderstruck  if  a  bullet  should  hit  their  Com- 
mander ;  hence  I  submit,  and  shall  stay  here.  You  will  stay 
with  me,  lizzie  Wallner,  and  Ennemoser,  my  secretary,  shall 
do  so  too.  Now  go,  all  of  you,  and  Qod  grant  that  we  may 
all  meet  again.    I  shall  stay  at  this  yery  spot»  i^id  he  who 
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wants  to  QM  me  muat  oome  hither.  I  can  survey  from  here 
the  whole  plain  of  the  Stendnger  Moos.  Now,  my  dear 
friends  and  breihren,*'  he  shputcMl  in  a  loud,  ringing  voice, 
**^  for  Qod,  the  f atherland,  and  your  emperor  I  '* 

'^  For  Gtod,  the  fatherland,  and  aar  emperor  I "  shouted  the 
Tyrolese,  rashing  down  the  moantain-path  into  the  ravine 
whence  th6y  were  to  attack  the  enemy. 

Bat  the  Bayarians  had  been  on  their  gaahl,  and  their  Com- 
mander, Colonel  Bärenklau,  divining  the  tactics  of  the  Tyr- 
olese,  had  ordered  his  two  guns  to  be  pointed  against  the 
raTine. 

Now  the  first  shots  thandered  from  their  mouths,  and  vol- 
ley« of  moiketry  were  discharged  from  all  the  Squares  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  advancing  oolumn  of  the  Tyrölese.  The 
Tyrolese,  not  prepared  for  so  sudden  and  yiolent  an  attack, 
dismayed  at  the  havoc  produced  in  their  ranks  by  the  balls 
and  bullets  of  the  Bayarians,  gave  way  and  ran  over  the 
corpses  of  their  brethren  back  to  the  ravine.  But  there  stood 
the  crowd  of  women  who  had  accompanied  the  oolumn,  who 
had  hastened  up  from  Sterzing,  and  the  whole  neighborhood, 
iEUid  had  iidvanced  with  the  Tyrölese  out  of  the  ravine  almost 
dose  to  the  Squares  of  the  enemy.  They  received  the  f ugi- 
tives  wÜh  invectives  and  angry  glances  ;  they  strove  to  kindle 
their  courage  ;  they  went  and  b^gged  them  with  clasped  hands 
and  tearful  eyes  not  to  desert  the  caase  of  the  f atherland,  be- 
oome  discouraged  in  so  disgraoeful  a  manner  in  the  very  first 
battle,  and  thereby  make  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
hateful  Bavarians  and  French. 

And  the  men  listened  to  these  voices  ;  they  drank  courage 
from  the  wine  which  the  women  handed  to  them,  and  rushed 
forward  a  second  time.  Their  riiies  crashed  and  mowed  down 
the  front  raüks  of  the  Bavarians,  but  behind  the  corpses  stood 
the  rear  ranks,  and  their  voUeys  responded  to  the  Tyrölese, 
and  the  cannon  thundered  aoross  the  piain  reeking  with  göre 
and  powder. 

The  l^rrolese  gave  way  a  second  time,  for  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  Bavarians  fiUed  them  with  Stupor  and  dismay 

"  In  this  manner  we  shall  never  gain  a  victory,  and  our 
men  will  be  usdessly  slaughtered,!^  said  Andreas  Hofer,  who 
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was  watching  the  struggle  with  breaihless  suspenae.  '*  But  we 
raust  not  incur  the  disgrace  of  losing  the  flrst  batÜe,  for  that 
would  discourage  our  men  for  all  time  to  oome.  Come,  Enne- 
moser,  run  down  to  them  and  teil  them  to  try  a  third  time. 
If  they  do  not,  Andreas  Hofer  will  rush  all  alone  upon  the 
enemy  and  wait  for  a  bullet  to  shatter  his  head.*^ 

Toung  Ennemoser,  the  secretary,  sped  down  the  ravine ; 
Hofer  pressed  his'crucifix  to  his  Ups  and  prayed  ;  Eliia  Wall- 
ner advanced  elose  to  the  edge  of  the  precipioe,  and  peered 
down  into  the  piain.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tea»  when  she  perv 
ceived  the  many  oorpses  piled  up  on  both  sides  of  the  rsvine, 
but  the  Squares  of  the  enemy  likewise  had  been  oonsidentbly 
thinned,  and  death  had  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

*' Andreas  Hof  er,"  she  cried,  ezultingly,  *^your  message 
was  successful.  Our  men  are  rushing  for#ard.  Do  yoa  not 
hear  their  cheers  ? " 

*'I  do,and  may  the  good  Gk)d  grantthemsuooess  I'*  sighed 
Andreas  Hof  er,  stepping  dose  up  to  EUsa. 

They  saw  the  Tyrolese  emerging  again  at  the  double-quick 
from  the  ravine,  and  rushing  upon  the  enemy,  who  reeeiTed 
them  with  yolleys  of  musketry  and  arUllery-fire.  Bat,  alas ! 
they  saw  the  l^rrolese  give  way  again  and  retreat^  though 
more  slowly  than  before,  to  the  raylne. 

'*  This  will  never  do,"  cried  Hofer,  despairingly.  ^'  Our  men 
are  slaughtered  in  this  way,  and  caanöt  reaeh  the  enemy, 
whose  cannon  are  mowing  Üiem  down  like  scythes.  O  Gkid, 
show  me  a  way  to  help  our  .men  ! " 

His  eyes  glanced  despairingly  over  the  piain,  as  if  seanA- 
ingfor  relief.  All  at  onbe  a  bright  jQash  of  joylit  up  his 
features. 

"'  I  have  found  a  way  !  I  thank  Thee,  my  Gk)d  I "  he  ex- 
claimed,  aloud.  "  See,  Lizzie,  look  there  1  What  do  you  aee 
in  the  piain  yonder  behind  the  ravine  ? " 

"  I  see  there  four  large  wagons  filled  with  hay,"  said  Ldzae  ; 
"yes,  four  wagons  filled  with  hay,  nothing  eise." 

**  And  these  wagons  filled  with  hay  will  save  us.  They 
must  be  driven  toward  the  ravine  directly  toward  the  enemy  ; 
our  sharpshooters  will  conceal  themselves  behind  them,  and 
will  safely  advance  ;  and  when  dose  enough.  to  the  enemy, 
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they  will  discharge  their  rifles,  and  first  pick  off  the  gunners, . 
in  Order  to  sileuce  the  guns  which  havcj  made  such  havoc 
an(i0ng  our  men.  Come,  Lizzie,  we  will  go  down  to  Sieberer 
and  the  other  captains,  and  give  them  my  orders.  I  hope 
there  will  be  four  lads  intrepid  enough  to  dri^e  the  hay- 
Wägobs  toward  the  enemy/' 

"  There  will  be !  *'  exclaimed  Eliza,  enthusiastically. 

^'  It  is  only  necessary  f or  one  to  risk  hia  life,  and  drive  the 
first  wagon.  The  other  wagons  will  be  oovered  by  the  first. 
But  the  driv^er  of  the  first  wagon  will  doubtless  be  killed, 
and  I  shall  be  responsible  for  bis  death.*' 

"  Öe  will  die  for  the  fatherland,"  exclaimed  Eliza.  ''  Gk), 
Andreas  Hofer,  descend  and  teil  our  men  what  is  to  be  done, 
for  it  IS  high  time  for  the  hay-wagons  to  oome  up  and  oover 
our  men/' 

**  Come,  let  us  go,  Idzzie ;  give  me  your  hand.*^ 

*^  No,  lead  the  way  ;  I  wiU  follow  you  immediately.'* 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  HAT-WAGON8. 

« 

Andreas  Hofer  had  already  descended  half  the  mountain- 
path  with  a  rapid  step,  and  he  did  not  onoe  look  behind  him, 
for  he  was  sure  that  Wallner's  daughter  was  following  him, 
and  he  kept  bis  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  bis  friends  and 
brethren. 

But  Eliza  did  not  follow  him.  8he  looked  after  him  until 
the  dense  shrubbery  below  concealed  her  from  bis  eyes  ;  then 
she  knelt  down,  and,  lifting  both  her  hands  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud,  beseeching  voice :  "  Holy  Virgin,  protect 
me  I  Grant  success  to  my  enterprise  for  the  beloved  father- 
land!" 

She  then  jumped  up,  and,  quick  as  a  chamois,  scarcely 
touching  the  ground  with  her  feet,  she  hastened  toward  the 
point  wbere  the  hay-wagons  were  standing. 

Meanwhile,  Andreas  Hofer  had  descended  into  the  ravine 
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whence  conBtantly  new  crowds  of  Tyrolese  were  ruahing  for- 
ward,  although  they  were  driven  back  agam  and  again  by  the 
murderous  fire  of  tbe  enemy.  On  beholding  Hofer's  erect  and 
imposing  fonuy  and  bis  fine  bead,  witb  tbe  splendid  long 
beard,  tbe  Tyrolese  burst  into  loud  cbeers,  and  bis  presenoe 
seemed  to  inspire  tbem  witb  fresb  courage.  Tbey  advanced 
witb  tbe  most  intrepid  impetuosity.  Andreas  Hof  er  called  tbe 
brave  eaptains  of  bis  sbarpsbooters  to  bis  side,  and  oommuni- 
cated  to  tbem  briefly  tbe  stratagem  be  bad  devised. 

'^  Tbat  is  a  splendid  and  yery  sbrewd  idea,''  said  Antbony 
Sieberer. 

**  Tbe  hAj-wagon  is  your  Trojan  borse  witb  wbicb,  like 
Ulysses,  you  .will  oonquer  your  Troy,'*  exclaimed  the  leamed 
Ennemoser,  Hofer's  young  secretary. 

^^I  do  not  know  wbere  Troy  is  situated,-^  said  Andreas 
Hofer,  quietly,  "  but  I  know  wbere  tbe  Sterzinger  Moos  lies, 
and  wbat  sbould  be  done  tbere.  For  tbe  rest,  tbere  are  no 
borses  before  tbe  bay-wagons,  but  oxen,  and  it  is  all-impor- 
tant  tbat  tbe  gunners  sbould  not  immediately  bit  tbe  driver  of 
tbe  first  wagon." 

*'  But  bis  last  bour  bas  surely  oome,  and  be  may  rely  on 
going  to  paradise  to^y  I  *'  exclaimed  Ennemoser.  *'  But 
look,  wbat  tbrong  is  yonder  in  tbe  ravine,  and  wbat  causes 
tbe  women  to  sbout  so  vociferously  ?  Tbeir  sboüts  sound  like 
triumpbant  cbeers.  And  tbe  lads  now  join  in  tbe  acclama- 
tions  too,  and  all  are  rusbing  for  ward  so  impetuously/* 

Indeed,  tbe  wbole  mass  of  men  and  women  assembled  in 
tbe  rear  of  tbe  rayine  rusbed  forward  witb  loud  sbouts,  like  a 
Single  immense  wave,  surging  witb  extraordinary  impetuosity 
up  to  Andreas  Hofer  and  tbe  eaptains  standing  by  bis  side. 

All  at  once  tbis  wave  parted,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  all  tbis 
eager,  sbouting  tbrong,  wbicb  took  position  on  botb  sides  of 
the  ravine,  appeared  two  of  tbose  broad-bomed,  brown-red 
oxen,  of  a  beauty,  majesty,  and  strength  such  as  can  be  found 
only  in  tbe  Tyrol  and  in  Switzerland.  Bebind  tbese  two  oxen 
eame  tbe  wagon  filled  up  witb  hay. 

But  wbo  droye  tbe  bay-wagon  ?  Was  it  really  tbe  lovely 
young  girl  banging  on  tbe  back  of  tbe  ox — tbe  beautiful 
creature  wbose   face  was  radiant  witb  entbusiasm,  wbose 
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ehee'ks  were  glowing  Hke  the  moming  sun,  and  whose  eyes 
flashed  like  stars  f 

Yes,  it  was  she — ^it  was  Eliza  Wallner,  who,  with  sublime 
oourage,  had  mounted  the  back  of  the  ox,  and  who  now  was 
driving  forward  with  loud  shouts  and  lashes  of  the  whip  the 
two  animals^  frightened  by  the  crowd  and  the  shots  cnudüng 
inoesfsantly. 

^^  Eliza  Wallner ! ''  cried  Andreas  Hofer,  with  an  air  of 
diamay,  as  the  heavily-laden  wagon  rolled  more  rapidly  for- 
ward. ^ 

She  tumed  her  head  toward  him,  and  a  wondrous  smile 
illutninated  her  face.  **  Send  greetings  to  my  dear  father  I " 
she  exclaimed.  ^^  Send  g^reetings  to  him  in  my  name,  if  I 
should  die." 

*'  I  cannot  allow  her  to  do  it— it  is  certain  death  !  ^*  cried 
Andreas  Hofer,  anxiously.  **  Let  me  go  and  lif t  her  f rom  the 
ox." 

**  No,  no,  Andreas,''  said  Anthony  Sicherer.  '*  Let  her  pro- 
ceed.  The  intrepidity  of  this  young  girl  will  fire  the  courage 
of  the  lads;  and,  for  the  rest,  if  lives  have  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
lif e  of  a  girl  is  not  worth  any  more  than  that  of  a  lad.  We 
are  all  in  Gk>d's  liand." 

'*  May  Gk)d  and  His  heavenly  host  protect  her  1 "  said  An- 
dreas Hofer,  la3ring  his  band  on  the  image  of  St.  G^rge, 
which  adomed  his  breast. 

'^  Now,  boys,'*  shouted  Anthony  Sicherer,  *^  do  not  allow  the 
girl  to  make  you  blush.  Quick,  march  behind  the  hay-wagon, 
and  when  you  are  close  enough  to  the  enemy,  step  forward 
and  sboot  down  the  gunners.'' 

Ten  young  lads  hastened  forward,  amid  loud  cheers,  and 
took  Position  in  pairs  behind  the  wagon,  which  advanced 
heavily  and  slowly,  like  an  enormous  avalanche. 

There  was  a  breathless  silence.  All  eyes  foUowed  the 
wagon,  all  hearts  throbbed  and  addressed  to  heaven  prayers 
in  behalf  of  the  oourageous  girl  who  was  driying  it. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  all  lips.  A  cannon* 
ball  had  Struck  tiie  hay-wagon,  which  was  shaking  violently 
from  the  tremendous  shock. 

But  now  a  ringing  cheer  was  heard  in  front  of  the  wagon. 
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By  this  cheer  Eliia  Wallner  announced  to  the  Tyrolese  that 
the  ball  had  not  hit  her,  and  that  she  was  uninjun^. 

The  cannon  boomed  again,  and  Eliza^s  ringiug  yoice  an- 
nounced onoe  more  that  the  balls  had  penetrated  harmlessly 
into  the  doeely  compressed  hay. 

Meanwhile  the  wagon  rolled  out  farther  and  farther  into 
the  plain  of  the  Stendnger  Moos.  Even  the  oxen  seemed  to 
be  mfected  with  the  heroism  of  their  fair  driyer,  and  trotted 
more  rapidly  toward  the  enemy,  whose  balls  whistled  round 
them  without  hitting  them. 

Suddenly  Eliza  stopped  their  oourageous  trot,  and,  tuming 
back  her  head,  she  sbouted  :  '*  Forward  now,  boys  !  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  the  Bayarian  dumplings.  They  do  not  hit  us, 
and  we  do  not  swallow  them  as  bot  as  the  Bayarians  send 
them  to  US  ! '' 

The  young  sharpshooters  ooncealed  behind  the  wagon  re- 
plied  to  EHiza,  amid  merry  laughter  :  '*  No,  we  are  not  afraid 
of  the  Bayarian  dumplings,  but  we  are  going  to  pick  off  the 
Cooks  that  send  them  to  us." 

And  with  their  rifles  lifted  to  their  cheeks,  fiye  sharp- 
shooters rushed  forward  on  either  side  of  their  green  bül- 
wark.  Bef  ore  the  Bayarians  had  time  to  aim  at  the  ten  dar- 
ing  sharpshooters,  the  latter  raised  their  rifles  and  fired,  and 
the  gunners  feil  dead  by  the  sides  of  their  guns. 

The  Bayarians  uttered  loud  shouts  of  f  ury,  and  aimed  at 
the  sharpshooters ;  but  the  Tyrolese  had  already  disappeared 
again,  whistling  and  cheering,  behind  the  wagon,  which  was 
still  advancing  toward  the  enemy. 

The  other  hay-wagons  now  roUed  likewise  from  the  ra- 
yine. The  first  of  them  was  driyen  by  another  young  girl. 
Imitating  the  heroic  example  set  by  Eliza  Wallner,  Anna  (Cam- 
per, daughter  of  a  tailor  of  Sterzing,  had  courageously  mounted 
the  back  of  an  ox,  and  droye  forward  the  wagon,  filled  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  hay.  Twenty  young  sharpshooters, 
encouraged  by  the  suocess  of  their  comrades,  foUowed  this 
seoond  wagon.  Behind  them  came  the  third  and  fourth  wag- 
ons,  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  more  sharpshooterSi  who 
were  well  protected  by  the  broad  bulwark  which  the  wagon» 
formed  in  front  of  them. 
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The  gunners  had  fallen  ;  hence  the  cannon  no  longer 
thundered  or  carried  destruction  and  death  into  theranm  of 
the  Tyrolese ;  only  the  musketry  of  ihe  Bavarians  was  still 
rattling,  hut  they  only  hit  the  hay,  and  not  the  brave  girls 
driving  the  oxen,  nor  the  sharpshooters,  who,  oonoealed  be- 
hind  the  hay,  rushed  from  their  ooyert  whenever  the  enemy 
had  flred  a  voUey,  raised  their  rifles  triumphantly,  and  Struck 
down  a  Bayarian  at  every  shot. 

All  four  hay-wagons  had  now  driven  up  dose  enough,  and 
the  Tyrolese,  who  were  nearly  one  hundred  strong,  burst  with 
cheers  from  behind  them,  and  rushing  forward  in  loose  array, 
bnt  with  desperate  resolution,  using  the  butt-ends  of  their 
rifles,  feil  with  sayage  impetuosity  upon  the  Bavarians,  who 
were  thunderstruck  at  this  unexpected  and  sudden  attack. 

Loud  cheers  also  resounded  from  the  ravine.  The  whole 
f  orce  of  the  Tyrolese  advanced  at  the  double-quick  to  assist 
their  brethren  in  annihilating  the  enemy. 

A  violent  struggle,  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  now  ensued. 
The  BavarÜLns,  overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  onset  of  the  peas- 
ants,  gave  way  ;  the  Squares  dissolved  ;  and  the  soldiers,  as  if 
paralyzed  with  terror,  had  neither  courage  nor  strength  lef t 
to  avoid  the  furious  butt-end  blows  of  the  peasants. 

Vainly  did  Colonel  von  Bärenklau  strive  to  reform  his 
lines ;  vainly  did  those  who  had  rallied  round  him  at  his 
oommand,  make  a  desperate  effort  to  f orce  their  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  infuriated  Tyrolese.  The  fierce  bravery  of 
the  latter  overcame  all  resistance,  and  rendered  their  escape 
impossible. 

''  Surrender ! "  thundered  Andreas  Hof  er  to  the  Bavarians. 
*'  Lay  down  your  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion  ! " 

A  cry  of  rage  burst  from  the  pale  lips  of  Colonel  von  Bär- 
enklau, and  he  would  haye  rushed  upon  the  impudent  peas- 
ants who  dared  to  fasten  such  a  disg^race  upon  him.  But  his 
own  men  kept  him  back. 

"  We  do  not  want  to  be  slaughtered,"  they  cried,  perfectly 
beside  themselves  with  terror ;  "  we  will  surrender,  we  will 
lay  down  oxir  arms  ! " 

A  deathly  pallor  overspread  the  cheeks  of  the  unf ortunate 

OfflOM*. 
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*'  Do  8o,  then,''  he  cried.  '^  Surrender  yourselyes  and  tote 
to  utter  dishonor  I  I  am  no  longer  able  to  restrain  you  from 
it" 

And  with  a  sigh  resembling  the  groan  of  a  dying  man, 
Colonel  von  Bärenklau  f ainted  away,  ezhausted  by  the  ter- 
rible  exertion  and  the  Iobs  of  blood  which  was  rushing  from 
a  gunshot  wound  on  his  neck. 

"  We  surrender  ! "  We  are  ready  to  lay  down  our  arms  I " 
shouted  the  Bavarians  to  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  still  thin- 
ning  their  ranks  by  the  deadly  fire  of  their  rifles  and  their 
terrible  butt-end  blows. 

**  Very  well,  lay  down  your  arms,*'  cried  Andreas  Hofer,  in 
a  powerful  voice.  **  Stop,  Tyrolese  !  If  they  surrender,  no- 
body  shall  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads,  for  tiien  they  are  no 
longer  our  enemies,  but  our  brethren. — Lay  down  your  arms, 
Bavarians  t '' 

The  Tyrolese,  obedient  to  the  Orders  of  their  Commander, 
stopped  tiie  furious  slaughter,  and  gaced  with  gloomy  eyes  at 
their  hated  enemies.  ^ 

There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  silence,  and  then  the 
Bavarian  offioers  were  heard  to  command  in  tremulous 
voioes,  *^  Lay  down  your  arms  ! '' 

And  their  men  obeyed  readily.  Three  hundred  and  eighty 
soldiers,  and  nine  officers,  laid  down  their  arms  here  on  the 
piain  of  the  Sterzinger  Moos,  and  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
the  Tyrolese.* 

'  On  seeing  this,  the  Tyrolese  burst  into  loud  cheers,  and 
Andreas  Hofer  lifted  his  beaming  eyes  to  heaven.  '*  I  thank 
Thee,  Lord  GUkI,"  he  said ;  "with  Thy  assistance  we  have 
achieved  a  victory.  It  is  the  first  loye-ofPering  which  we  pre- 
sent  to  fatherland  and  our  Emperor  Francis." 

"  Long  live  the  Tyrol  and  our  Emperor  Francis  ! "  shouted 
the  Tyrolese,  enthusiastically. 

The  Bavarians  stood  silent,  with  downcast  eyes  and  pale 
faces,  while  the  active  Tyrolese  lads  hastily  collected  the  arms 
they  had  laid  down  and  placed  them  on  one  of  the  wagona, 
from  which  they  had  quickly  removed  the  hay. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  our  prisoners,  the  BaTarians  t " 

*  ''  Qallerj  of  Heroee :  AndreM  Hofer,''  p.  Sl. 
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Said  Anthony  Sieberer  to  Andreas  Hof  er.    ^^  We  cannot  take 
them  with  us." 

^*  No,  we  cannot,  nor  will  the  enemy  give  us  time  f  or  doiilg 
so,"  replied  Hofer.  '^  Anthony  Walhier  has  informed  me  that 
a  strong  oorps  of  Bavarians  and  French  is  approaching  in  the 
direetion  of  the  Mühlbacher  Klause.  They  must  not  meet  us 
here  on  the  piain,  for  a  fight  under  such  circumstances  would 
manif estly  be  to  our  disadyantage.  They  would  be  a  great 
deal  stronger  here  than  we.  But  in  the  mountains  we  are  . 
able  to  oyercome  them.  They  are  the  fortresses  which  the 
good  Gkxl  built  for  our  country  ;  and  when  the  enemy  passes, 
we  shall  attack  and  defeat  him." 

^  And  shall  we  take  the  prisoners  with  us  into  the  moun- 
tains, Commander  ? " 

'^  No,  we  will  not,  for  we  cannot  guard  them  well  up  there, 
and  they  would  escape.  We  will  not  take  the  pHsöners  with 
US,  but  convey  them  to  the  Baroness  von  Stemberg  at  Castle 
Steinach.  She  is  ardently  deyoted  to  our  cause,  and  loves 
the  Tyrol  and  the  emperor.  She  will  take  care  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  they  will  be  unable  to  escape  from  the  large  tower, 
the  Wolf sthurm,  on  the  crest  yonder,  which  you  can  see  from 
here." 

''  But  who  is  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Castle  Steinach  ? 
Are  we  all  to  märch  thither  and  deliver  them  before  adyanc- 
ingfarther?" 

*'No,  no,  Anthony  Sieberer ;  we  have  not  time  for  that. 
We  must  bury  the  corpses  here  quickly,  and  renloye  eveiy 
trace  of  the  contest,  in  order  that  the  French,  on  arriving 
here,  may  not  discover  what  has  occurred,  and  that  we  are 
close  by.  Only  thirty  of  our  men  shall  escort  the^risone>s  to 
Castle  Steinach."  ' 

*'Only  thirty,  Commander?  Will  that  be  sufficient  for 
three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  ?  If  they  should  attäck 
our  men  on  the  road,  they  would  beat  them,  for  they  wöuld' 
be  twelye  to  one."  >; 

''That  is  true,"  said  Andreas  Hofer  in  confusion ;  ''What- 
are  we  to  do  to  get  a  stronger  escort  for  the  prisoners  ? " 

He  stroked  his  beard  nervously,  äs  was  his  wont  in 
moments  of  great   excitement,  and   he   glanced   unaasily, 
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now  here,  now  there.  All  at  once  a  smile  illuminated  his 
face. 

^*  I  haye  got  it,*'  he  said  merrily.  "  Look  there,  Sieberer, 
lock  there.    What  do  you  see  there  ? " 

*^The  women  who  haye  acoompanied  us,  and  who  are 
kiming  Eliza  Wallner  and  Anna  Gkunper  f  or  their  heroic  oon- 
duct" 

^'  The  women  shall  help  our  thirty  sharpshooters  to  esoort 
the  priaoners  to  Castle  Steinach.  Our  women  have  brave 
hearts  and  atrong  arms,  and  they  know  how  to  U8e  the  rifle 
for  the  fatherland  and  the  emperor.  Let  them,  then,  take 
some  of  the  arms  which  we  have  oonquered,  and,  jointly 
with  thirty  of  our  men,  escort  the  prisoners  to  the  good 
BaronesB  yon  Stemberg.  Oh, .  Idzzie  Wallner,  Lizzie  Wall- 
ner I" 

^  Here  I  am,  Commander,"  cried  Eliza,  hastening  to  An- 
dreas Hofer  with  flushed  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes. 

He  patted  her  cheeks  smilingly,  ''  Tou  are  a  brave,  noble 
girl,"  he  said,  "and  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  what  you 
have  done  to-day  ;  and  the  whole  Tyrol  shall  leam  what  a 
splendid  and  intrepid  girl  you  are.  But  I  wish  to  confer  a 
special  reward  on  you,  Lizzie ;  I  wish  to  appoint  you  captain 
of  a  Company,  and  your  Company  is  to  consist  of  all  those 
women." 

"  And  what  does  the  commander-in-chief  order  me  to  do 
with  my  Company  of  women  ? "  asked  Eliza  Wallner. 

"  Captain  Lizzie,  you  are  to  escort  with  your  Company  and 
thirty  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  the  three  hundred  andeighty 
Bavarians  to  Castle  Steinach.  Tour  arms  you  will  take  from 
the  wagon  yonder,  which  Captain  Lizzie  drove  so  heroically 
toward  the  enemy.  Will  you  undertake  to  escort  the  prison- 
ers safely  to  Steinach  ? " 

"  I  will,  Commander.  But  after  that  I  should  like  to  return 
to  my  father.  He  must  be  imeasy  about  me  by  this  time,  and 
he  would  like  also  to  know  how  the  Tyrolese  have  succeeded 
on  this  side.  Oh  !  he  will  be  exceedingly  glad  when  I  bring 
him  greetings  from  his  beloved  Andreas  Hof  er." 

"  Gk>,  then,  my  dear  child,"  said  Andreas  Hofer,  nodding  to 
her  tenderly,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  beautiful  head. 
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''Gk>,  with  Gk>d's  blessing,  and  greet  your  father  in  my  name. 
Teil  him  that  Qrod  and  the  H0I7  Virgin  are  with  us  and  have 
blessed  our  cause ;  therefore  we  will  never  despond,  but  al- 
ways  fight  bravely  and  cheerfuliy  f or  our  liberfy  and  our  dear 
emperor.  Go,  lizzie ;  escort  the  prisoners  to  Steinach,  and 
then  retum  to  your  father." 

EUiza  kissed  his  band  ;  then  left  him  and  communicated 
Andreas  Hof er's  order  to  the  women.  They  received  it  joy- 
ously,  and  hastened  to  the  wagon  to  get  the  arms. 

Hsdf  an  hour  afterward  a  stränge  procession  was  seen 
moving  along  the  road  leading  to  Castle  Steinach.  A  long 
oolumn  of  soldiers,  without  arms,  with  heads  bent  down  and 
gloomy  f aces,  marched  on  the  road.  On  both  sides  of  them 
waJked  the  women,  with  heads  erect,  and  proud,  triumphant 
faoes,  each  shouldering  a  musket  or  a  sword.  Here  and  there 
marched  two  Tyrolese  sharpshooters,  who  were  watching 
with  the  keen  and  distrustful  eyes  of  shepherds'  dogs  the  sol- 
diers marching  in  their  midst. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

OAFTURX  OF  INK8FBU0K. 

OiENBRAL  Kinkel,  govemor  of  Innspruck,  had  just  finished 
his  dinner,  and  repaired  to  his  cabinet,  whither  he  had  sum- 
moned  some  of  the  superior  officers  to  give  them  fresh  instruc- 
tions.  To-day,  the  llth  of  April,  all  sorts  of  news  had  ar- 
rived  from  the  Tyrol ;  and  although  this  news  did  not  alarm 
the  Bavarian  general,  he  thought  it  nevertheless  somewhat 
stränge  and  unusual.  He  had  leamed  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
von  Wreden,  despite  General  KinkeFs  express  Orders,  had 
rashly  evacuated  his  position  at  Brunecken  and  destroyed  the 
bridge  of  Laditch.  Besides,  vague  rumors  had  reached  him 
about  an  insurrection  among  the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Innspruck  ;  and  eyen  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  it 
was  Said,  bands  of  armed  insurgents  had  been  seen. 

*'  We  haye  treated  these  miserable  peasants  by  far  too  leni- 
enfly  and  kindly,"  said  General  Einkelj  with  a  shnig,  when 
18 
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hk  officer  communicated  this  intelligence  to  him.  ^'W« 
shall  adopt  a  more  rigorous  oourse,  make  ezamples  of  a  few^ 
and  all  will  be  quiet  and  submissive  again.  What  do  thea» 
peasants  want?  Are  they  already  so  arrogant  as  to  think 
theznselyes  capable  of  ooping  with  our  brave  regulär  troops  f  ^ 

"They  oount  upon  the  assistanoe  of  Austria,"  replied  Ck>lo- 
nel  Dittf urt ;  '^  and  General  von  Obasteler  is  said  to  bave 
promised  the  peasants  that  he  will  invade  the  Tyrol  one  of 
these  days." 

*"  It  is  a  miserable  lie  !*' eried  the  genenJ,  with  a  disdainfal 
smile.  "The  Austrians  will  not  be  so  hold  as  to  take  the 
offensive,  for  they  know  füll  well  that  the  great  Emperor  Na- 
poleon will  consider  every  Invasion  of  Bavarian  territory  an 
attack  upon  France  herseif,  and  that  we  ourselves  shonld 
drive  the  impudent  invaders  from  our  mountains.'' 

"  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  mountaing  are  still  ours,  and 
not  yet  oecupied  by  the  peasants,  your  exoellency,"  said  Major 
Beim,  who  entered  the  room  at  this  moment 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the  general. 

"I  mean  that  larger  and  larger  bands  of  peasants  are  ad- 
vancing  upon  Innspruck,  that  they  have  already  attacked  and 
driven  in  our  pickets,  and  that  the  latfcer  have  just  escaped 
from  them  into  the  city." 

"  Then  it  is  time  for  us  to  resort  to  energetie  and  severe 
Steps,"  cried  Qeneral  Kinkel,  angrily.  "  Colonel  Dittfurt,  send 
immediately  a  dispatch  to  Lieutenant-Ck>lonel  von  Wreden, 
who  is  stationed  at  Brixen.  Write  to  him  in  my  name  that  I  am 
highly  indignant  at  bis  evacuating  bis  position  at  Bronecken 
and  destroying  the  bridge  of  Laditch.  Teil  him  I  order  him 
to  act  with  the  utmost  energy  ;  every  peasant  arreated  with 
arms  in  bis  hands  is  to  be  shot ;  every  village  participating  in 
the  insurrection  is  to  be  bumed  down  ;  and  he  is  to  advanoe 
his  patrols  again  to  and  beyond  Bruneeken.  These  patrola 
are  to  ascertain  if  Austrian  troops  are  really  foUowing  the  in- 
surgent  peasants.  Bring  this  dispatch  to  me  that  I  may  sign 
it,  and  then  immediately  send  off  a  Courier  with  it  to  lieuten- 
ant-Colonel  von  Wreden."  ♦ 

*  <Hii«rml  Kinkel  sent  off  this  dispatch  s  dsy  sfter  Wredsn  had  bMa  da* 
fM«d  by  the  TTtolese,  sfid  sftar  the  ▲ustruois  had  iavadad  tha  T/raL    Tha 
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Colonel  Dittfurt  went  to  the  desk  and  oommenoed  writing 
the  dispatch.  "  Miserable  peasants  ! "  he  murmured,  on  hand- 
ing the  dispatch  to  the  general ;  *4t  is  already  a  hiuniliation 
that  we  must  devote  attention  to  them  and  occupy  ouraelveB 
with  them.*' 

^  Yes,  you  are  right,''  sighed  the  general,  signing  the  dis- 
patch ;  *^  Üiese  people,  who  know  only  how  to  handle  the  flail, 
beoome  erery  day  more  impudent  and  intolerable  ;  and  I  am 
reaUy  glad  that  I  shall  now  at  length  have  an  opportunity  to 
homfliate  them  and  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Henceforth 
we  will  no  longer  spare  them.  No  quarter  !  He  who  is 
taken  sword  in  hand,  will  be  executed  on  the  spot.  We  must 
nip  this  insurrection  in  the  bud,  and  chastise  the  traitors  with 
inezorable  rigor.  Well,  what  isit?''  he  asked  Tehemently, 
tuming  to  the  örderly  who  entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 

'^  Tour  exoellency,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  all  our  pickets 
have  been  driyen  into  the  city.  The  peasants  have  assembled 
in  large  masses  on  the  neighboring  mountains  and  opened 
thenoe  a  most  murderous  üre  upon  our  pickets.  Only  a  few 
men  of  each  picket  have  retumed  ;  the  others  lie  dead  outside 
the  city." 

'^Mattem  seem  to  become  serious,"  murmured  General 
Kinkel.  '*  All  our  pickets  driven  in  t  That  is  to  say,  then, 
the  peasants  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  ? " 

**  All  the  environs  of  Innspruck  are  in  füll  insurrection, 
your  excellency,  and  the  citiisens  of  Innspruck  seem  likewise 
strongly  indined  to  join  the  insurrection.  There  are  riotous 
groupe  in  the  streets,  and  on  my  way  hither  I  heard  all  sorts 
of  menacing  phrases,  and  met  every  where  with  sullen,  defiant 
ftuses." 

**  Ah,  I  will  silenoe  this  seditious  rabble  and  make  their 
fuo&B  mUd  and  modest ! "  cried  the  general,  in  a  threatening 
▼oioe.  ^  Let  all  the  public  places  in  the  city  be  occupied  by 
troops,  and  field-pieces  be  placed  on  the  bridges  of  the  Inn. 
Let  patrols  march  through  the  streets  all  night,  and  every 
dtisen  who  is  found  in  the  street  after  nine  o'clock,  or  keeps 
bis  house  lighted  up  after  that  hour,  shall  be  shot.    Make 

BaTariaa  authoiitiat  at  Iniupruck  wer« '  in  oomplete  ignöranoe  of  all  thtte 
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haste,  genüemen,  and  carry  my  Orders  literally  into  execntion. 
Have  the  patrols  call  npon  all  Citizens  to  keep  quiet  and  not 
appear  in  the  streets  after  nine  o^clock.  Sentence  of  death 
will  be  passed  upon  those  who  yiolate  this  order." 

Owing  to  these  Orders  issued  by  the  general,  a  prof ound 
stillness  reigned  at  night  in  Üie  streets  of  Innspruck  ;  no  one 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  on  marching  through  them 
the  patrols  did  not  find  a  Single  offender  whom  Ihey  might 
have  subjected  tothe  inexorable  rigor  of  martial  law.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  patrols  tumed  round  a  comer  than  dark 
f  orms  emerged  here  and  there  f  rom  behind  the  pillars  of  the 
houses,  the  wells,  and  the  crucifixes,  glided  with  the  noiseless 
agility  of  cats  along  the  houses,  and  knocked  here  and  there 
at  the  window-panes,  The  Windows  opened  softly,  whispers 
were  heard  and  the  rustling  of  paper,  and  the  f orms  glided  on 
to  commence  the  same  working  and  whispering  at  the  next 
house. 

The  Bavarian  patrols  had  no  inkling  of  these  dark  rav^is 
flitting  eyerywhere  behind  them,  as  if  scenting  in  them  aJ- 
ready  the  prey  of  death ;  but  the  Citizens  of  Innspruck  con- 
sidered  these  birds  of  the  night,  who  knocked  at  their  Windows, 
auspicious  doves,  even  though,  instead  of  the  oliye-branch, 
they  brought  only  a  sheet  of  paper  with  them.  But  this  sheet 
of  paper  contained  words  that  thrilled  all  hearts  with  joy  and 
happiness  ;  it  announced  that  the  Austrians  had  already  in- 
yaded  the  Tyrol ;  that  General  von  Chasteler  was  already  ad- 
vancing  upon  Innspruck  ;  that  the  Emperor  Francis  sent  the 
Tyrolese  the  greetings  of  bis  love ;  and  that  the  Archduke 
John  was  preventing  the  French  troops  in  Italy  f rom  succor- 
ing  the  Bavarians  in  the  Tyrol ;  nay,  that  he  and  his  army 
would  deliver  and  protect  the  Tyrol.  Some  of  the  brave 
sharpshooters  of  the  Passeyr  valley  had  been  bold  enough  to 
steal  into  the  city  of  Innspruck  despite  the  presence  of  the 
Bavarian  troops,  and  the  patrols  could  not  prevent  the  Citizens 
front  receiying  the  joyful  tidings,  of  the  approach  of  the  Aus- 
trians, nor  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  from  whispering  to 
them  :  "  Be  ready  early  to-morrow  morning.  To-morrow  we 
shall  attack  the  city  ;  assist  us  then,  hurl  down  from  the  roofs 
of  your  houses  on  the  ^varians  stones,  jars,  and  whateyar 
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you  may  h&ve  at  band  ;  keep  yoiir  doors  open,  that  we  may 
^t  in,  and  hold  food  and  refreshments  in  readiness.  We 
shall  come  to-morrow.  Innspruck  must  be  delivered  from 
the  Bavarians  to-morrow  I " 

The  morrow  came  at  last.  The  1!^  of  April  dawned  lipon 
the  city  of  Innspruck. 

The  Bavarians  had  carried  out  the  Orders  of  General  Kin- 
kel ;  they  had  oocupied  all  the  public  places,  and  planted  bat- 
teries  on  the  bridges  of  the  Inn. 

But  so  ardent  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tyrolese,  that 
these  batteries  did  not  deter  them.  They  rushed  forward  with 
loud  shouts  ;  using  their  spears,  halberds,  and  the  buttrends  of 
their  muskets,  they  feil  with  resistless  impetuosity  upon  the 
BaTarians,  droye  them  back,  shot  the  gunners  at  the  guns,  and 
carried  the  important  bridge  of  Mühlau. 

Tremendous  cheers  announced  this  first  victory  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Innsprfick.  The  Tjrrolese  then  rushed  forward 
over  the  bridge  and  penetrated  into  the  streets  of  the  HÖt- 
tinger  suburb.  The  street-doors  of  the  houses  opened  to  them  ; 
they  entered  them,  or  took  position  behind  the  pillars,  and 
fired  from  the  Windows  and  their  hiding-plaoes,  at  the  Bayari- 
ans  who  were  stationed  on  the  upper  bridge  of  the  Inn,  and 
were  iiring  thence  at  the  Tyrolese.  The  Bavftrian  bullets, 
however,  whistled  harmlessly  through  the  str^ts,  the  alert 
Tyrolese  oonceaHng  themselves,  bef ore  eyery  volley,  in  the 
houses  or  behind  the  walls.  But  no  sooner  had  the  bullets 
dropped  than  they  stepped  forward,  sang,  and  laughed,  and 
discharged  their  rifles,  until  the  exasperated  Bavarians  fired 
at  them  again,  when  the  singing  Tyrolese  disappeared  once 
more  in  their  hiding-places. 

All  at  once  loud  cheers  and  hurrahs  resounded  on  the  con- 
quered  bridge  of  Vühlau,  and  a  tall,  heroic  form,  surrounded 
by  a  detachment  of  armed  Tyrolese,  appeared  on  the  bridge. 

It  was  Joseph  Speckbacher,  who,  after  capturing  Hall  by  a 
daring  coup  de  main,  had  now  arrived  with  bis  brave  men 
to  assist  the  Tyrolese  in  delivering  Innspruck  from  the  Ba- 
varians. 

The  Tyrolese  thronged  exultingly  around  him,  informing 
bim  of  the  struggle  that  had  already  taken  place,  and  telling 
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him  that  the  Bayarians  had  been  driven  f rom  the  bridge  and 
hurled  back  into  the  city. 

'<  And  now  you  stand  still  here,  instead  of  advancing  ?  ^ 
asked  Speckbaoher,  casting  fiery  glanoes  toward  the  enemy. 
"  What  are  you  waiting  f or,  my  f riends  ?  Why  do  you  not 
attack  the  enemy  ? " 

Without  waiting  f  or  a  reply,  Speckbacher  took  off  bis  hat, 
swung  it  in  the  air,  and  shouted  in  a  loud,  enthusiaatic  yoioe  : 
''  Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis  !  Down  with  the  Bayari- 
ans ! " 

All  repeated  this  shout  amid  the  most  tumultuous  cheers. 
All  cried,  ^^  Long  liye  Üie  Emperor  Francis  !  Down  with  the 
Bayarians  1 " 

^*  Now  forward  I  forward  I  We  must  take  the  bridge  !" 
shouted  Speckbacher.  "  Those  who  loye  the  Tyrol  will  foUow 
mel" 

And  he  rushed  forward,  like  an  angry  bear,  toward  the 
bridge  of  the  Inn. 

The  Tyrolese,  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  followed 
him  at  the  double-quick  toward  tbe  bridge,  where  the  mouths 
of  the  cannon  were  staring  at  them  menacingly.  But  the 
Tyrolese  were  not  af raid  of  the  cannon  ;  death  had  no  longer 
any  terrors  for  them  I  their  courage  imparted  to  them  resist* 
less  power  and  impetuosity.  They  rushed  up  to  the  cannon, 
slew  the  gunners  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  or  lifted 
them  up  by  the  hair  and  hurled  them  oyer  the  railing  of  the 
bridge  into  the  f oaming  waters  of  the  Inn.  Then  they  tumed 
the  cannon,  and  some  students  from  Innspruck,  who  had 
joined  the  Tyrolese,  undertook  to  man  them. 

A  dense  column  of  Bayarians  adyanced  upon  them ;  the 
peasants  uttered  loud  cheers,  the  cannon  thundered  and 
mowed  down  whole  ranks  of  them.  They  gaye  way,  and  the 
Tyrolese,  who  saw  it,  adyanced  with  triumphant  shouts  into 
the  city  and  took  street  after  street.  And  whereyer  they 
came,  they  met  with  willing  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the 
Citizens ;  in  eyery  street  which  they  entered,  the  Windows 
opened,  and  shots  were  fired  from  them  at  the  Bayarian 
troops  ;  eyery  house  became  a  fortress,  eyery  tower  a  citadel* 
A  frightful  scene  ensued :  the  Bayarians  in  some  plaoes  muw 
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rendered  and  begged  f or  quarter ;  in  others  they  continued 
the  combat  with  undaunted  resolution  ;  and  in  the  mSUe  sev- 
eral  bloody  deeds  were  committed,  which,  in  their  cooler  mo- 
menta,  the  Tyrolese  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn. 

äU  at  once  loud  cheers  burst  forth  in  the  streets,  and  the 
Tyrolese  repeated  again  and  again  the  joyf ui  news  :  ^^  Major 
Teimer  has  arriyed  ;  he  has  several  companies  of  the  militia 
under  his  command,  and  with  these  brave  men  he  has  already 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  up  to  the  principal  guard- 
house  I  He  has  already  surrounded  the  Engelhaua^  General 
S^inkePs  headquarters,  and  is  negotiating  a  capitulation  with 
the  generali'  This  almost  incredible  intelligence  raised  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Tyrolese  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  rushed 
forward  with  rrresistible  impetuosity  toward  the  barracks  and 
disarmed  all  the  soldiers  who  had  remained  there  in  order  to 
relieve  their  exhansted  comrades.  Then  they  rushed  again 
into  the  street,  toward  the  principal  guard-house,  where  an 
obstinate  struggle  was  going  on.  There,  at  the  head  of  bis 
regiment,  stood  Colonel  Dittfurt,  firmly  determined  to  die 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  peasants. 

Bat  the  peasants  cam^  up  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
a  detachment  of  sharpshooters,  headed  by  Major  Teimer,  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  generalis  house,  and  entered  bis 
sitting-room.  From  the  houses  all  around,  the  Tyrolese  were 
firing  at  the  soldiers,  who,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage  and 
grief,  did  not  even  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  wreaking  venge- 
ance  on  them  ;  for  their  enemies  were  concealed  behind  the 
walls  and  pillars,  while  the  soldiers  were  defenceless,  and  had 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  laid  prostrate  by  the  unerring  aim 
of  the  sharpshooters. 

Angry,  scolding,  imperious  voices  were  now  heard  at  Gen- 
eral Kinkel's  window,  and  a  stränge  sight  was  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  dismayed  soldiers.  Teimer^s  face,  flushed  with 
anger  and  excitement,  appeared  at  the  window.  He  was  seen 
approaching  it  hastily  and  thrusting  General  Kinkel ^s  head 
and  Shoulders  forcibly  out  of  it. 

''Surrender  I"  threatened  Teimer ;  "surrender,  or  I  shall 
hvrl  ycm  out  of  the  window  1  ^' 

♦  Honnayr's  "  HiBtory  of  Andreas  Hofer,*»  vol.  i,  p.  849. 
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'^Colonel  Dittfurt,''  cried  General  Kinkel,  in  a  doleful 
voice,  "  you  see  that  ftirther  resistance  is  useleas.  We  mnst 
surrender ! " 

"No  1 "  shouted  the  colonel,  pale  with  rage  ;  '*no,  we  shall 
not  surrender;  no,  we  shall  not  ineur  the  disgrace  of  laying 
down  our  arms  hefore  this  ragged  mob.  We  can  die,  but 
shall  not  surrender  I    Forward,  my  brave  soldiers,  forward  I  ^ 

And  Dittfurt  rushed  furiously,  followed  by  bis  soldiers, 
upon  the  Tyrolese  who  were  approaching  at  this  moment. 
Suddenly  he  reeled  back.  Two  bullets  had  hit  him  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  two  wounds.  But 
these  wounds,  instead  of  paralyzing  bis  courage,  inflamed  it 
still  more.  He  overcame  bis  pain  and  weakness,  and,  bran- 
dishing  his  sword,  rushed  forward. 

A  third  bullet  whistled  up  and  penetrated  his  breast.  He 
san&  down  ;  blood  streamed  from  his  mouth  and  his  nose. 
The  Tyrolese  hurst  into  deafening  cheers,  and  approached  the 
fallen  officer  to  take  his  sword  from  him.  But  he  sprang 
once  more  to  his  feet ;  he  would  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  peasants  ;  he  feit  that  he  had  to  die,  but  he  would  die 
like  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  honor,  and  not  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  peasants.  Livid  as  a  corpse,  his  face  covered  with  göre, 
his  uniform  saturated  with  blood,  Dittfurt  reeled  forward,  and 
drove  his  soldiers,  with  wild  imprecations,  entreaties,  and 
threats  toward  the  hospital,  whence  the  Tyrolese  poured  their 
murderous  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  Bavarians.  But  scarcely 
had  he  advanced  a  few  Steps  when  a  fourth  bullet  Struck  him 
and  laid  him  prostrate. 

His  regiment,  seized  with  dismay,  shouted  out  that  it  would 
surrender,  and,  in  proof  of  this  intention,  the  soldiers  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  Bavarian  cavaJry,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  such  a  ca- 
pitulation,  gaUoped  in  wild  disorder  toward  the  gate  and  the 
Hofgarten.  But  there  Speckbacher  had  taken  position  with 
the  peasants,  who,  mostly  armed  only  with  pitchforks,  had 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  combat  from  the  immediateen- 
virons  of  Inspruck.  But  these  pitchforks  seemed  to  the  pan- 
ic-stricken  cavalry  to  be  terrible,  murderous  weapons ;  can- 
non  would  have  appeared  to  them  less  dreadful  than  the 
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glittering  pitcbforks,  with  which  ihe  shoutmg  peasants  rushed 
upon  them,  and  which  starÜed  not  only  the  soldiers  but  their 
'  horses  also.  The  soldiers  thought  the  wounds  made  by  pitcb- 
forks more  horrible  and  ignominious  than  utter  defeat,  and 
even  death.  Thunderstruck  at  their  desperate  position,  hardly 
knowing  what  befeil  them,  unable  to  offer  further  resistance, 
they  allowed  tbemselves  to  be  tom  from  their  horses  by  the 
peasants,  to  whom  they  handed  their  arms  in  silence.  The 
Tyrolese  then  mounted  the  horses,  and  in  a  triumphant  pro- 
cession,  headed  by  Joseph  Speckbacher,  they  conducted  their 
prisoners  back  to  Innspruck.* 

There  the  enemy  had  likewise  surrendered  in  the  mean 
time,  and  the  barracks  whicb,  untü  yesterday,  had  been  the 
quarters  of  the  oppressors  of  the  Tyrolese,  the  Bavarian  sol- 
diers, became  now  the  prisons  of  the  def  eated.  Escorted  by 
the  peasants,  the  disarmed  and  defenceless  Bavarians  were 
huripied  into  the  barracks,  whose  doors  closed  noisily  behind 
'them. 

Innspruck  was  now  free  ;  not  an  armed  Bavarian  soldier 
..remained  in  the  city,  but  the  Tyrolese,  to  the  number  of  up- 
'  ward  of  fif teen  thousand,  poured  into  the  streets,  and  the  Citi- 
zens joined  them  exuliingly,  and  thanked  the  courageous 
peasants  for  delivering  them  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The 
city,  which  for  three  hours  had  been  a  wild  scene  of  terror, 
havoc,  bloodshed,  and  death^  resounded  now  at  the  hour  of 
mid-day  with  cheers  and  exultation  ;  nothing  was  heard  but 
hurrahs,  songs,  and  cheers  for  the  Emperor  Francis  and  the 
beloved  Tyrol. 

Every  minute  added  to  the  universal  joy.  The  victorious 
Tyrolese,  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  and 
headed  by  the  proud  and  triumphant  Speckbacher  and  a  rural 
band  of  music,  appeared  with  their  prisoners.  Two  badly- 
tuned  violins,  two  shrUl  fifes,  two  iron  pot-lids,  and  several 
jews'-harps,  were  the  Instruments  of  this  band.  But  the 
musidans  tried  to  make  as  much  noise  with  them  as  possible, 
and  the  Citizens  considered  their  music  sweeter  and  finer  than 
the  splendid  tunes  which  the  bands  of  the  Bavarian  regiments 
had  played  to  them  up  to  this  time. 

♦  Hormayr^s  "  Hiatory  of  AndreM  Hofer,"  vol.  i.,  p.  afiO. 
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New  cheers  rent  the  air  at  this  moment  A  aquad  af  pem- 
ants  brou^ht  the  great  imperial  eagle,  wbich  they  had  taken 
down  f rom  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  in  the  High  Ghurch  of 
Innspruck.  They  had  decorated  it  with  red  ribbona,  aud 
carried  it  ainid  deafening  acclamations  through  the  streeis. 
On  beholding  the  eagle  of  Austria,  the  excited  mattes  set  no 
bounds  to  their  rejoicings  ;  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  gaze  at 
it ;  Citizens  and  peasants  vied  in  manif esting  their  devotion  to 
the  precious  emblem  ;  they  blessed  it  and  kissed  it.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  stay  a  long  while  near  it^  for  the  impatienoe 
of  bis  successor  compelled  bim  to  pass  on.  But  an  aged  man, 
with  silvery  hair,  but  with  a  form  still  vigorous  and  nnbent, 
wonld  not  allow  himself  to  be  pushed  on  in  this  manner.  An 
hour  ago  he  had  fought  like  a  lion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tyro- 
lese,  and  anger  and  Irage  had  fiashed  from  bis  face  ;  but  now, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Austrian  eagle,  he  was  as  mild  and  gentle 
as  a  lamb,  aud  only  love  and  blissful  emotion  beamed  from 
bis  face.  He  encircled  the  eagle  with  both  bis  arma,  kissed 
the  two  heads  and  gilded  crowns,  and,  stroking  the  carved 
plumes  tenderly,  exclaimed :  ^'  Well,  old  eagle,  have  your 
plumes  really  grown  again  ?  Haye  you  retumed  to  the  loyal 
Tyrol  to  stay  here  for  all  time  to  come  ?    Will — ^" 

Loud  cheers  interrupted  bim  at  this  moment.  Another 
crowd  of  Tyrolese  came  up  the  street,  preceded  by  four  peas- 
ants, who  were  carrying  two  portraits  in  fine  golden  frames. 
Deafening  acclamations  rent  the  air  as  soon  as  the  people  be- 
held  these  two  portraits.  Everybody  recognized  them  as  those 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  Archduke  John.  The  peas- 
ants had  found  them  in  the  old  imperial  palace. 

"  Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis  !  Long  liye  our  Archduke 
John  1 "  shouted  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  houses 
which  the  procession  passed  on  its  march  through  the  city. 
Even  the  Austrian  eagle,  which  had  been  greeted  so  tenderly, 
was  f orgotten  at  the  sight  of  the  two  portraits,  and  all  acoom- 
panied  this  solemn  procession  of  love  and  loyalty. 

This  procession  moved  through  the  whole  city  until  it 
ünally  reached  the  triumphal  arch  which  Maria  Theresa  had 
ordered  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  wedding  of  her  son  Leo- 
pold.   The  Tyrolese  placed  the  portraits  of  Leopold's  two  sons 
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on  thiB  triumplial  arch,  and  surrounded  them  by  candles  kept 
oonstantly  buming ;  eyery  one  then  bent  bis  knee,  and  ex- 
daimed :  ''Long  live  tbe  Emperor  Francis  I  Long  live  our 
dear  Arcbduke  Jobn  I  *'  Woe  unto  bim  wbo  sbould  bave 
dared  to  pass  tbese  portraits  witbout  taking  off  bis  bat  I  tbe 
l^rvolese  would  bave  compelled  bim  to  do  it,  and  to  bend  bis 
knee. 

''Well,''  tbey  exclaimed,  "  tbere  is  our  Francis,  and  tbere  is 
our  Jobn.  Look,  does  it  not  seem  as  tbougb  be  were  smiling 
at  US,  and  were  glad  of  belng  bere  again  and  able  to  gaze  at 
ua  f    Long  live  our  dear  Arcbduke  Jobn  ! '' 

And  tbey  again  burst  into  cbeers  wbicb,  if  tbe  Arcbduke 
John  bad  been  able  to  bear  tbem,  would  bave  fiUed  bis  beart 
witb  deUgbt  and  bis  eyes  witb  tears. 

Tbese  rejoicings  around  tbe  eagle  and  tbe  portraits  las^ 
all  day.  Tbe  wbole  city  presented  a  festive  spectacle,  and  Üie 
oyerjoyed  Tyrolese  scarcely  tbougbt  to-day  of  eating  and 
drinking,  mucb  less  of  tbe  dangers  wbicb  migbt  menace  tbem. 
Tbey  sang,  and  sbouted,  and  laugbed  ;  and  wben  nigbt  came 
tbey  sank  down  exbausted  by  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  figbt,  and  still 
more  by  tbeir  boundless  rejoicings,  to  tbe  ground  wbere 
tbey  were  standing,  in  tbe  streets,  in  tbe  gardens,  in  tbe  fields, 
and  feil  asleep. 

Profound  silence  reigned  now  in  tbe  streets  of  Innspruck. 
It  was  dark  eyersrwbere  ;  brigbt  ligbts  beamed  only  f rom  tbe 
portraitif  of  tbe  emperor  and  tbe  Arcbduke  Jobn  ;  and  tbe 
Stars  of  heayen  looked  down  upon  tbe  careless  and  bappy 
sleepers,  tbe  victoihs  of  Innspruck. 

Tbey  slept,  dreaming  of  victory  and  bappiness.  Woe  to 
them  if  tbey  sleep  too  long  and  awake  too  late,  f or  tbe  ene- 
my  does  not  sleep  I  He  is  awake  and  approacbing,  wbile 
the  yictors  are  sleeping. 
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OHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  OAPITULATION  OF  WILTAU. 

The  Tyrolese  were  were  still  asleep,  and  profound  stillness 
reigned  yet  in  the  streets  of  Innspiruck,  although  it  wasalready 
af  ter  day break,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shed  a  crim- 
son  lustre  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  All  at  once  this 
silence  was  broken  by  a  stränge,  loud,  and  plaintive  note  which 
seemed  to  resound  in  the  air  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  second  and 
third  note ;  and,  as  if  responding  to  these  distant  calls,  the 
large  bell  of  the  High  Church  of  Innspruck  aroused  with  its 
ringing  voice  the  weary  sleepers  to  renewed  efforts. 

They  raised  themselves  from  the  ground ;  they  listened, 
still  drowsy,  to  these  stränge  notes  in  Üie  air.  Suddenly  two 
horsemen  galloped  through  the  streets,  and  their  clarion  voioes 
Struck  the  ears  of  the  Tyrolese. 

"  üp,  sleepers  ! "  cried  Joseph  Speckbacher ;  "  do  you  not 
hear  the  tocsin  ?  Bise,  rise,  take  your  rifles  I  the  French  and 
Bavarians  are  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  we  must  meet  them 
agaiu." 

"  Eise,  Tyrolese  I "  shouted  Major  Teimer  ;  "  the  French 
and  Bavarians  are  Coming.  We  must  prevent  them  from 
penetrating  into  Innspruck.  We  must  barricade  the  gates, 
and  erect  barricades  in  the  streets." 

The  Tyrolese  jumped  up,  fresh,  lively,  and  ready  for  the 
f ray.  Their  sleep  had  strengthened  them,  and  yesterday^s  vic- 
tory  had  steeled  their  courage.  The  enemy  was  there,  and 
they  were  ready  to  defeat  him  a  second  time. 

The  bells  of  all  the  churches  of  Innspruck  were  now  rung, 
and  those  of  the  neighboring  village  steeples  responded  to 
them.  They  called  upon  the  able-bodied  men  to  take  up  arms 
again'st  the  enemy,  whose  advanced  guard  could  be  seen  al- 
ready  on  the  creste  yonder.  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  aboui 
it :  those  men  were  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  were  de 
scending  the  slope  and  approax^hing  in  strong  columns. 

A  Tyrolese  rushed  into  the  city.  "  The  French  are  Com- 
ing t''  he  exclaimed,  panting  and  breathless.    '^  I  have  hurried 
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across  the  mountains  to  bring  you  the  news.  It  is  Gteneral 
Bisson  with  several  thousand  French  troops,  and  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wreden  with  a  few  hundred  Bavarians.  We  had  a 
hard  fight  with  them  yesterday  at  the  bridge  of  Laditch  and 
in  the  Mühlbacher  Ellause ;  but  they  were  too  strong,  and 
were  joined  yesterday  by  another  French  column  ;  theref ore, 
we  were  unable  to  capture  them,  and  had  to  let  them  march 
on.  We  killed  hundreds  of  their  soldiers  ;  but  several  thou- 
sands  of  them  escaped,  and  are  coming  now  to  Innspruck/' 

^^They  will  not  come  to  Innspruck,  for  we  are  much 
strenger  than  they  are,  and  we  will  not  let  them  enter  the 
city,"  exclaimed  Speckbacher,  courageously. 

''*'  No,  we  will  not,  except  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you 
brought  the  cavalry  into  the  city  yesterday,  that  is,  to  imprison 
thein  in  the  barracks,"  said  Major  Teimer. 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  will  do  so,"  shouted  the  Tyrolese ;  "  we  will 
let  the  French  come  to  Innspruck,  but  only  as  our  prisoners." 

"  Well,  let  US  be  up  and  doing  now,  my  friends,"  exclaimed 
Speckbacher.  "We  must  fortif y  the cily  against the  enemy. 
Having  gone  thus  far  yesterday,  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps 
to-day.    But  we  do  not  want  tP  retrace  them,  do  we  ? " 

"  No,  we  do  not  1 "  cried  the  Tyrolese. 

"We  have  raised  the  Austrian  eagle  again,"  said  Major 
Teimer,  "  and  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  our  dear  Arch- 
duke John  are  looking  down  upon  us  from  the  triumphal 
arch.  They  shall  see  that  we  are  good  soldiers  and  loyal  sons 
of  our  country.  Forward,  men,  let  us  be  up  and  doing ! 
Barricade  the  city,  the  streets,  and  the  houses  ;  make  bullets, 
and  put  your  arms  in  readiness.  The  French  are  coming  ! 
Hurrah  I  Long  live  the  emperor  Francis  and  the  Archduke 
John  I " 

Deafening  cheers  responded  to  him,  and  then  the  Tyrolese 
rushed  through  the  streets  to  barricade  the  city  in  accordance 
with  Teimer's  Orders. 

The  gates  were  immediately  barricaded  with  casks,  wagons, 
carts,  and  eyery  thing  that  could  be  f ound  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  filled  with  armed  men, 
ready  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  The  doors  of  the 
houses  were  locked  and  bolted,  and  frantic  women  within 
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them  boiled  oil  and  water  which  they  intended  to  pour  on  tha 
heads  of  the  soldiers  in  case  they  should  sucoeed  in  forcinfi: 
their  way  into  the  city  ;  bullets  were  made  and  stones  were 
canied  to  the  roofs,  whence  they  were  to  he  hurled  on  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  tocsin  resounded  inceflsanüy,  as  if  to 
invite  the  Tyrolese  to  redoubied  efforts  and  increaaed  yigi- 
lanoe. 

The  tocsin,  however,  had  aroused  not  only  the  Tyrolese, 
but  also  the  Bavarians  who  were  locked  up  in  the  harrada  ; 
the  prisoners  nnderstood  fall  well  what  the  bells  were  pro- 
claiming.  To  the  Tyrolese  they  said :  ^^  The  enemy,  yoor 
enemy,  is  approaching.  He  will  attack  yon.  Be  on  yoor 
guard  !'^  To  the  prisoners  they  proclaimed :  '^Your  friendfl 
are  approaching.  They  will  deliver  you.  Be  ready  for 
them  !  ^'  And  now  the  Bavarians  began  to  become  ezcited, 
their  eyes  flashed  agam,  the  clouds  disappeared  from  their 
humiliated  brows;  and  with  loud,  soomful  cheem  and  fiati 
clinched  menacingly,  they  stepped  bef ore  their  l^rolese  gfoards 
and  cried :  '*  Our  f  riends  are  ooming.  They  will  deliyer  na  and 
punish  you,  and  we  shall  wreak  bloody  vengeance  on  you  for 
the  disgrace  you  have  heaped  upon  us.  Hurrah,  our  friends 
are  Coming  !    We  shall  soon  be  free  again  !  ^ 

"  No,  you  will  not,'*  shouted  a  loud,  thundering  yoice  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  large  dormitory  occupied  by  the  Baya- 
rians  appeared  suddeody  the  tall,  herculean  form  of  Joseph 
Speckbacher.  On  passing  the  barracks,  he  happened  to  hear 
the  cheers  of  the  prisoners  and  had  entered  in  order  to  leam 
what  was  the  matter.  *'  No,''  he  said  onoe  more,  '*  you  will 
not ;  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  shall  be  so  stupid  as  to 
allow  you  to  escape.  Do  not  rejoice  therefore  at  the  approach 
of  the  French  and  your  ooimtrymen ;  for  I  teil  you,  and  I 
swear  by  the  Holy  Mother  of  Gk>d,  if  the  French  should  enter 
the  city  victoriously,  our  last  step  bef  ore  evacuating  it  would 
be  to  kill  every  one  of  you.  Do  you  hear,  Tyrolese  guards  ? 
If  the  prisoners  do  not  keep  quiet,  if  they  make  any  noise,  or 
even  threaten  you,  shoot  down  the  ringleaders  I  But  if  the 
enemy  penetrates  into  the  city,  then  shoot  them  all,  and  do 
not  spare  a  Single  one  of  them.*    We  will  not  incur  the  dis- 

*  Hormayr's  "  HUtory  of  AndroM  Hofer,''  vol.  l,  p.  S5S. 
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gnuse  of  re-enforcing  the  enemy  by  seyeral  thousand  men. 
The  goards  at  all  doors  here  must  be  quadrupled,  and  at  the 
first  Symptom  of  mischief  among  the  prisoners,  you  will  fire  at 
them.  Now  you  know,  Bayarians,  what  is  going  to  be  done. 
Beware,  therefore  1 " 

And  Joseph  Speckbacher  left  the  hall  with  a  proud  nod  of 
the  head.  The  listening  Bavarians  heard  him  repeaüug  his 
rigoroos  Instructions  to  tbie  sentinels  outside  ;  they  heard  also 
the  aoclamations  with  which  the  Tyrolese  responded  to  him. 
The  prisoners,  therefore,  became  silent ;  they  f oroed  back 
their  hopes  and  wishes  into  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  and 
only  prayed  inwardly  for  their  approaching  friends,  and 
cursed  in  the  same  manner  their  enemies,  the  ragged  mob  of 
the  peasants. 

The  tocsin  was  still  ringing,  and  its  sinister  notes  pene- 
trated  likewise  into  the  large  guard-house,  and  spoke  to  the 
prisoners  confined  there.  One  of  these  prisoners  was  a 
^loomy,  broken-down  old  man,  General  Kinkel;  the  other 
was  a  youth,  mortally  wounded  and  violently  delinous.  It 
was  Colonel  Dittfurt.  The  bullet  of  the  Tyrolese  had  not 
killed  him ;  he  still  lived,  a  prisoner  of  the  peasants,  and, 
amidst  his  delirium  and  his  agony,  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
his  disgraoe.  This  consciousness  rendered  him  raving  mad  ; 
it  brought  words  of  wild  imprecation  to  his  cold,  bloodless 
ups ;  he  howled  with  rage  and  pain  ;  fie  called  down  the 
Tengeanoe  of  Heaven  upon  **  the  ragged  mob,"  the  peasants, 
who  had  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  tHe  proud,  aristocratic 
colonel,  and  rob  him  not  only  of  his  life,  but  also  of  his 
bonor.  All  the  night  long  he  had  raved  in  this  manner ; 
and  it  was  truiy  horrible  to  hear  these  words,  füll  of  con- 
tempt,  hatred,  and  fury,  in  the  mouth  of  a  dying  man ;  it 
was  dreadful  to  see  this  scarred  form  on  the  bloody  couch, 
writhing  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  and  yet  unable  to  die, 
because  anger  and  rage  revived  it  again  and  again.  At  day- 
break  Major  Teimer  had  entered  the  guard-house  with  a 
detachment  of  Tyrolese;  and  while  he  repaired  with  some 
of  them  to  Gtoneral  Kinkel,  the  other  Tyrolese  had  en- 
tered Colonel  Dittfurt's  room,  to  see  the  miracle  of  a 
man  whose  head  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet  having  yi- 
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tality  enough  left  to  rave,  swear,  and  curae,  for  twenty-foiu 
hours. 

Gradually  the  whole  room  became  crowded  with  Tyiolese, 
who  yesterday  had  been  the  mortal  foes  of  the  colonel,  but 
who  gazed  to-day  with  prof  ound  compassion  and  oonciliated 
hearts  at  the  poor,  mutilated  hemg  that  diadained  even  on  the 
blink  of  the  grave  to  consider  a  peasant  as  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  as  a  brother  of  the  nobleman. 

Colonel  Dittfurt  lay  on  his  oouch  with  his  eyes  distended 
to  their  utmost,  and  stared  at  the  Tyiolese  assembled  round 
him.  For  some  minutes  the  curses  and  invectiyes  had 
died  away  on  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  sinister  notes  of  the  alarm-bells  which  were  calling  inoes- 
santly  upon  the  Tyrolese  to  prepare  for  the  struggle. 

^*  Is  that  my  death-knell  ? ''  he  asked  wearily.  '^  Have  I, 
then,  died  already,  and  is  it  death  that  is  lying  so  heavily  on 
my  breast?^' 

^'  No,  sir,  you  still  live,"  said  one  of  the  Tyrolese,  in  a  low, 
gentle  voice.  ^^  Tou  still  live  ;  the  bells  you  hear  are  ringing 
the  tocsin ;  they  aroused  us  because  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians  are  advancing  upon  the  city.'' 

"  The  Bayarians  are  ooming  I  Our  men  are  ooming  ! '' 
cried  Dittfurt  exultingly,  and  he  lifted  his  head  as  if  to  rise 
from  his  oouch.  But  the  iron  band  of  death  had  already 
touched  him  and  kept  him  enthralled.  His  head  sank  heayily 
back  upon  the  pillow,  and  his  eyes  became  more  lustreless 
and  fixed. 

^'  They  vanquished  me,'*  he  said,  after  a  pause  ;  *'  I  know  I 
am  a  prisoner  of  the  peasants,  and  it  is  they  who  keep  me 
ehained  to  this  couch  and  prevent  me  from  going  out  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  contest.  Oh,  oh,  how  it  grieves  me  t  A  prison- 
er of  the  x>easants  !  But  they  fought  like  men,  and  their  lead- 
er  must  be  an  able  and  brave  offleer.  Who  was  the  leader  of 
the  peasants  ? " 

'^  No  one,  sir,"  said  the  Tyrolese,  on  whom  the  dying  offloer 
fixed  his  eyes.  *'  We  had  no  leader ;  we  fought  equally  for 
€k>d,  the  emperor,  and  our  nativ^country." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Dittfurt,  **  that  is  false;  I  know  better,  for  I 
aaw  the  leader  of  the  peasants  pass  me^often.    He  wasmounted. 
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on  a  white  horse  ;  his  face  was  as  radiant  as  heayen,  his  eyes 
twinkled  like  stars,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  sword  flashing 
like  a  sunbeam.  I  saw  the  leader  of  the  peasants,  he  always 
rode  at  their  head,  he  led  them  into  batde,  I — ^^ 

He  paused,  the  expression  of  his  eyes  became  more  fixed, 
the  shades  of  death  desoended  deeper  and  deeper  on  his  f ore- 
head,  which  was  covered  with  oold  Perspiration. 

The  Tyrolese  minded  him  no  longer.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  exultant  and  enthusiastic  glanees.  *^He  saw  a 
leader  at  our  head?''  they  asked  each  other.  *'A  leader 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  sword 
flashing  like  a  sunbeam  f  It  must  have  been  St.  James,  the 
patron  of  the  city  of  Innspruck.  He  was  our  leader  yester- 
day.  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it  I  St  James  oombated  at  our  head, 
unknown  to  us ;  but  he  showed  himself  to  the  enemy  and  de- 
feated  him.  Did  you  not  hear,  brethren,  what  the  pious 
priests  told  us  of  the  Spaniards  who  have  likewise  risen 
to  fight  against  Bonaparte,  the  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  all 
good  Christians?  St.  James  placed  himself  in  Spain  like- 
wise at  the  head  of  the  pious  peasants  ;  he  led  them  against 
Bonaparte  and  the  French,  and  made  them  victorious  over 
the  enemy,  who  was  bent  upon  stealing' their  country  and 
their  liberties.  And  since  Si  James  got  through  with  the 
Spaniards  in  Spain,  he  has  come  to  the  Tyrol  to  lend  us  his 
assistance.  St.  James,  our  patron  saint,  is  our  leader  !  He 
assists  US  and  combats  at  our  head  1 " 

And  the  Tyrolese,  regardless  of  the  oolonel,  who  at  this 
moment  was  writhing  in  the  last  convulsions  of  death,  rushed 
out  of  the  room  to  communicate  the  miracle  to  their  brethren 
outside.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  from  house  to  house, 
from  Street  to  street ;  all  shouted  joyously :  '^  St.  James,  our 
patron  saint,  is  our  leader.  He  assists  us  and  combats  ,at  our 
headi"* 

And  this  belief  enhanced  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tyrolese, 
and  with  the  most  intrepid  courage  they  looked  upon  the 
enemy,  who  had  by  this  time  oome  close  up  to  the  city,  and 
was  f orming  in  line  of  battle  on  the  piain  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage  of  Wiltau.     From  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of 

♦  **  Gallery  of  Heroes:  Andreas  Hofer,"  p.  41. 
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the  triumphal  arch  the  Tyrolese  were  able  to  survey  the 
whole  Position  of  the  enemj ;  they  could  dificem  even  the 
yarious  uniforms  of  the  Frenoh  and  Bavarian  soldiers.  Up 
yonder,  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  stood  Speckbacher  and  Teimer, 
and  with  their  eyes^  which  were  as  keen  and  flashing  aa  those 
of  the  eagle,  they  gazed  searchingly  upon  the  pocdtion  of  the 
enemy  and  that  of  their  own  forces.  The  line  from  the  vil- 
lage  of  Wiltau  down  to  the  river  Sill  was  occupied  by  the 
French  troops  under  General  Rissen ;  on  the  right  side  of 
Wiltau  to  the  Inn  stood  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wreden  with  the 
Bavarians,  his  front  turned  toward  the  city. 

''Now  we  must  sunound  them  as  in  a  mouse-trap,  and 
leave  them  no  outlet  for  escape/'  said  Major  Teimer,  with  a 
shrewd  wink.    ^^  Is  not  that  your  opinion  too,  Speckbacher  1" 

*^  Certainly  it  is,"  replied  Speckbacher.  ^  Mount  Isel  yon- 
d^r,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bavarians,  must  be  occupied  by  seyeral 
thousands  of  oür  best  sharpshooters,  and  a  doud  of  our  peas- 
ants  must  constantly  harass  their  rear  and  drire  them  toward 
Innspruck.  Here  we  will  receive  them  in  fine  style,  and 
chase  them  until  they  are  all  dead  or  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  only  important  thing  f  or  us  is  to  cut  off  their  retreat  and 
keep  them  between  two  fires." 

'^Tou  are  right,  Speckbacher ;  you  are  a  skilful  soldier, 
and  are  better  able  to  be  a  general  than  many  an  officer— f  or 
instance,  General  Kinkel.  Kinkel  is  an  old  woman  ;  he  wept 
and  swore  in  one  breath  when  I  was  with  him  just  now  ;  be 
says  all  the  time  that  he  will  commit  suicide,  and  yet  he  is  not 
courageous  enough  to  do  it,  but  preferred  to  comply  with  my 
demands." 

'*  Ajttd  what  were  your  demands,  Teimer  ?  " 

^*  I  demanded  that  he  should  give  me  an  open  letter  to  G^en- 
eral  Bissen,  urging  him  to  send  some  confidential  person  into 
the  town  who  might  report  the  State  of  affairs,  and  convinoe 
him  of  the  immense  superiority  and  enthusiasm  qf  the  Tyro- 
lese, and  of  the  impossibility  of  def  eating  us  or  f  orcing  his  way 
through  our  ranks." 

*^  And  did  old  Qeneral  Kinkel  give  you  such  a  letter  ?  '* 

"  He  did,  and  I  will  send  it  out  now  to  the  French  camp. 
We  must  make  all  necessary  dispositions,  that  when  the  gen- 
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eral  sends  a  conüdential  envoy  into  the  town  he  may  become 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  imposedble  for  him  to  defeat 
US.  Above  all  things,  we  must  send  several  thousand  sharp- 
shooters  to  Mount  Isel  and  the  adjoining  heights,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  enemy's  retreaf 

The  letter  which  Major  Teimer  had  extorted  from  General 
Kinkel  had  really  the  effect  which  he  had  expected  from  it. 
Greneral  Bisson  sent  to  Innspruck  one  of  his  staff-offioers, 
aocompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Wreden,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Bavarians.  A  f ew  other  offioers  f ollowed  these 
two,  and  repaired  with  them  to  Major  Teimer,  who  receiyed 
them  at  the  principal  guard-house  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
prominent  Tyrolese. 

Meanwhile  Q«neral  Bisson  awaited  with  painful  impatience 
the  retum  of  the  two  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  into  the 
town  ;  and,  his  eyes  constantly  fized  on  Innspruck,  he  walked 
uneasily  up  and  down.  But  already  upward  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  the  ambassadors  had  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance.  Se  had  good  reason  to  be  uneasy  and  anxious,  for  the 
Situation  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  was  now  almost  des- 
perate. He  had  found  out  at  the  bridge  of  the  Bisach,  on  the 
piain  of  the  Sterzinger  Moos,  and  at~the  Mühlbacher  Ellause, 
that  the  French  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  was  terribly 
in  eamest ;  that  the  whole  Tyrol  was  in  insurrection  ;  that 
Chasteler,  with  a  body  of  armed  peasants,  as  well  as  a  few 
reg[ular  troops,  was  descending  the  Brenner,  and  already 
menacing  his  rear  ;  while  the  rocks  and  thickets  in  his  front 
and  flanks  were  bristling  with  the  peasants  of  the  Innthal, 
who,  in  great  strength,  obstructed  his  advance. 

*'  We  shall  die  here,  for  we  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides," 
Said  General  Bisson,  gloomily,  to  himself .  '^  There  is  no  hope 
left,  and  in  the  end  we  may  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
^race  of  surrendering  to  the  mob  of  peasants.  But  what  on 
earth  prevents  the  ofiicers  from  retuming  to  me  ? " 

And  Bisson  tumed  his  searching  eyes  again  toward  Inn- 
spruck. Now  he  perceived  two  men  approaching  at  a  run. 
He  recognized  them  ;  they  were  the  companions  of  his  staff- 
ofScer  and  lieutenant-colone),  Von  Wreden,  and  their  pale, 
dismayed  f aces  told  him  that  they  were  bearers  of  bad  tidings. 
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^^Where  are  the  two  gentlemen  whom  I  sent  to  Ixin- 
spruck  ?''  he  asked,  advancing  rapidlj  toward  them. 

^'They  were  taken  intp  custody  at  Innspruck,"  faltered  ou« 
one  of  them. 

''  Major  Teimer  said  he  had  taken  upon  himself  no  Obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  these  offioers,  and  would  retain  them  as 
hostages,''  panted  the  other.  *'  He  then  caused  us  to  he  con- 
-  ducted  through  the  whole  citj,  that  we  might  satisf y  ourselves 
of  the  tremendous  strength  of  the  Tyrolese  and  their  for- 
midable  preparations.  Oh,  your  exceUency,  the  peasants  are 
much  superior  to  us  in  strength,  for  there  are  at  least  twenty 
thousand  able-bodied  men  in  their  ranks;  they  are  well 
armed,  and  the  most  oelebrated  marksmen  and  the  most  dar- 
ing  leaders  of  the  Tyrol  are  among  them/' 

*^Bah  !  it  would  make  no  difference,  even  though  they 
were  ten  to  one  t  '*  cried  General  Bisson  ;  "  for  ten  peasants 
cannot  have  as  much  courage  as  one  soldier  of  the  grandarmy 
of  my  glorious  emperor.  We  will  prove  to  them  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  them.  We  will  attack  them.  A  detachment  of 
Tyrolese  yonder  has  ventured  to  leave  the  city.  Fire  at  them ! 
Shoot  them  down  until  not  one  of  them  is  left  I " 

The  shots  crashed,  the  artillery  boomed,  but  not  a  Tyrolese 
had  fallen  ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground,  so 
that  the  bullets  and  balls  had  whistled.harmlessly  over  their 
heads.  But  now  they  jumped  up  and  responded  to  the  shots 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  not  one  of  their  bullets  missed  its  aim,  but 
all  carried  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  French.  At  the  same 
time  the  sharpshooters  posted  on  Mount  Isel,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  commenced  firing,  and  mowed  down 
whole  ranks  of  the  soldiers. 

General  Bisson  tumed  in  dismay  toward  this  new  enemy, 
coyered  by  the  thicket,  which,  rising  ahnost  to  the  suminit  of 
Mount  Isel,  made  the  Tyrolese  inyisible,  and  protected  them 
f  rom  the  missiles  of  the  soldiers. 

*^  We  are  between  two  fires,*'  he  mum^ured  to  himself,  in 
dismay.  *'  We  are  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  and  will  be 
annihilated  to  the  last  man." 

And  this  conviction  seized  all  the  soldiers,  as  was  plainly 
to  be  seen  f  rom  their  pale  f  aoes  and  terroiHBtricken  looks. 
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There  was  a  sudden  liül  in  the  fire  of  the  Tyrolese,  which 
had  already  Struck  down  several  hundred  French  soldiers, 
and  f rom  the  triumphal  arch  of  Innspruck  issued  several 
men,  waving  white  handkerchiefs,  and  advancing  directly 
toward  the  French.  It  was  Major  Teimer,  accompanied  hy 
some  officers  and  Citizens  of  Innspruck.  He  sent  one  of  them 
to  General  Bisson  to  invite  him  to  an  interview  to  be  held  on 
the  public  Square  of  the  village  of  Wiltau. 

General  Bisson  accepted  the  invitation,  and  repaired  with 
his  staff  and  some  Bayarian  officers  to  the  designated  place. 

Major  Teimer  and  his  companions  were  already  there. 
Teimer  received  the  general  and  his  distinguished  compan- 
ions with  a  proud,  condescending  nod. 

"  General,"  he  said,  without  waiting  for  the  eminent  officer 
to  address  him,  '^  I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  to  surrender, 
aud  Order  your  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms.*' 

Greneral  Bisson  looked  with  a  smile  of  amazen^ent  at  the 
peasant  who  dared  to  address  to  him  so  unheard-of  a  demaod 
with  so  much  calmness  and  composure. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  **  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  not 
in  eamest,  but  know  füll  well  that  we  never  can  or  will  com- 
ply  with  such  a  demand.  Moreover,  our  Situation  does  not  by 
any  means  compel  us  to  allow  conditions  to  be  dictated  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to  make  some  concessions  to  you. 
Hence,  I  will  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  neither 
attack  you,  nor  injure  the  city  of  Innspruck  in  the  least  But 
in  retum  I  demand  that  you  allow  us  to  pass  without  molesta- 
tation  through  Innspruck,  that  we  may  march  to  Augsburg  in 
obedience  to  the  Orders  of  my  emperor.*^ 

*^  And  you  believe  we  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  g^rant  this  de- 
mand, general  ?^*  asked  Teimer,  shrugging  his  Shoulders.  ^^  I 
do  not  want  to  be  beaten  down,  but  stick  to  my  first  demand. 
Either  you  order  your  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  you 
will  all  be  put  to  Üie  sword." 

*'  No,  so  help  me  Gk)d  I  neyer  will  I  accept  so  arrogant  a 
demand,^'  cried  the  general,  indignantly  ;  '^  never  will  I  incur 
the  disgrace  of  signing  so  ignominious  a  capitulation.^' 

*  Then,  general,  you  will  appear  this  very  day  before  the 
throne  of  God  to  account  for  the  Uves  of  the  thousands  whom 
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you  devote  to  an  unneoessary  death.  For  all  of  jou  will  and 
must  die  ;  there  is  no  escape  for  you.  You  know  it  füll  well, 
general,  for  otherwise  you,  the  proud  general  of  Monsieur 
Bonaparte,  and  Commander  of  seyeral  thousand  splendid 
French  soldiers,  would  not  bave  come  to  negotiate  here  with 
the  leader  of  the  peasants,  who  knows  nothing  of  tactics  and 
strategy.  Tou  know  that  there  are  enemies  both  in  your  front 
and  rear.  Our  men  occupy  Mount  Isel,  and  the  whole  country 
back  of  Mount  Isel  is  in  insurrection.  You  cannot  retraoe 
your  Steps,  nor  can  you  advance,  for  you  will  never  get  to 
Innspruck,  and  there  is  no  other  road  to  Augsburg.  We  have 
barricaded  the  city,  and  hare  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  in 
and  around  Innspruck." 

*^  But  I  pledged  you  my  word  that  I  would  not  attack  you, 
nor  take  any  hostile  steps  whatever.  All  I  want  is  to  march 
peaceably  through  the  city  ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  you  of 
my  pacific  intentions,  I  promise  to  continue  my  march  with 
flints  unsere wed  fromour  muskets,  and  without  ammunition." 

'^  I  do  not  accept  your  promises,  they  are  not  sufficient,"  said 
Teimer,  coldly. 

''  Well,  then,"  cried  General  Bisson,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
**  hear  my  last  words.  I  will  march  on  with  my  troops  with- 
out arms  ;  our  arms  and  ammunition  may  be  sent  after  us  on 
wagons." 

"  If  that  is  your  last  word,  general,  our  negotiations  are  a)b 
an  end,"  replied  Teimer,  with  perfect  sang-froid,  **  You  have 
rejected  my  well-meaning  solicitude  for  your  safety ;  nothing 
remains  for  me  now  but  to  surrender  you  and  your  troops  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  infuriated  people.  Farewell, 
general." 

He  tumed  his  back  on  him  and  advanced  several  steps  to- 
ward  Innspruck.  At  the  same  time  he  waved  his  arm  tbree 
times.  Immediately,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  Tyrolese 
on  Mount  Isel,  and  in  front  of  Innspruck,  commenced  firing, 
and  their  close  discharges,  admirably  directed,  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  French  grenadiers,  while  the  shouts  with  which 
the  mountains  resounded  on  all  sides  were  so  tremendous  that 
they  were  completely  panic-struck. 

General  Bisson  saw  it,  and  a  deadly  pallor  overspread  his 
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face.  Teimer  stood  still  and  gazed  sneeringly  at  the  disheart- 
ened  and  terrified  soldiers,  and  then  glanced  at  their  general. 

Bisson  caught  this  glance.  ^^  Sir,"  he  cried,  and  bis  cry  re- 
sembled  almost  an  ontburst  of  despair,  *^  pray  retum  to  me. 
Let  US  negotiate  ! " 

Teimer  did  not  approacb  bim,  be  only  stood  still.  '^  Come 
ix>  me,  if  you  bave  any  tbing  to  say  to  me,''  be  sbouted ; 
'^Gome,  and—" 

Tberattle  of  musketry,  and  tbe  furious  sbouts  of  tbe  Tyro- 
lese,  now  pouring  down  from  all  the  mountains,  and  advanc- 
ing  upon  the  Frencb,  drowned  bis  voice. 

To  render  bis  words  intelligible  to  Teimer,  and  to  bear  bis 
replies,  General  Bisson  was  obliged  to  approacb  bim,  and  be 
stepped  up  to  bim  witb  bis  staff-officers  in  greater  haste  per- 
baps  than  was  compatible  witb  bis  dignity. 

^'  What  eise  do  you  demand  f "  be  asked,  in  a  tremulous 
voice. 

*'  What  I  demanded  at  the  outset,"  said  Teimer,  ürmly.  *^  I 
want  your  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  to  tbe 
Tyrolese.  I  have  already  drawn  up  a  capitulation  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  for  you  and  your  officers  to  sign  it.  Tbe  capitula- 
tion is  brief  and  to  tbe  point,  general.  It  consists  only  of 
four  paragraphs.  But  just  listen  to  the  sbouts  and  cheers 
of  my  dear  Tyrolese,  and  see  what  excellent  marksmen  they 
arel" 

Indeed,  tbe  buUets  of  tbe  Tyrolese  wbistled  again  at  this 
moment  througb  tbe  ranks  of  Üxe  enemy,  and  every  bullet  bit 
its  man.  Loud  sbouts  of  despair  burst  from  tbe  ranks  of  tbe 
Frencb  and  Bavarians,  who  were  in  tbe  wildest  confusion,  and 
did  not  even  dare  to  flee,  because  they  knew  fuU  well  that 
they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides." 

General  BiEBSon  perceived  tbe  despair  of  bis  troops,  and  a 
groan  escaped  from  bis  breast.  "  Read  tbe  capitulation  to  me, 
sir,"  be  said,  drying  tbe  cold  Perspiration  on  bis  forehead. 

Teimer  drew  a  paper  from  bis  bosom  and  unfolded  it.  He 
then  commenced  reading,  in  a  loud,  ringing  voice,  which 
drowned  even  tbe  rattle  of  mttsketry : 

*'*'  In  tbe  name  of  bis  majesty  tbe  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Aus- 
tri%  a  capitulation  is  entered  into  at  this  moment  witb  tbe 
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French  and  Bavarian  troopB  which  advanced  to-day  from 
~  Steinach  to  Wiltau  ;  the  f ollowing  terms  were  aocepted  : 

"  First  The  French  and  Bavarian  soldiers  lay  down  their 
arms  on  the  spot  now  occupied  hj  them. 

^'  SeconcUy.  The  memhers  of  the  whole  eighth  corps  are 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  will  he  delivered  as  such  to  the  Aus- 
trian  troops  at  Schwatz,  whither  they  will  he  conveyed  imme- 
diately. 

Thirdly.  The  Tyrolese  patriots  in  the  custody  of  these 
troops  will  he  released  on  the  spot. 

Fourthly.  The  field  and  stafP-ofQcers  of  the  French  and 
Bayarian  troops  will  retain  their  haggage,  horses,  and  side- 
arms,  and  their  property  will  he  respected/' 

^'  Tou  See,  sir,  it  is  impossihle  for  me  to  sign  this,"  oried 
Gleneral  Bisson.  '^  You  cannot  expect  me  to  suhscrihe  my  own 
disgrace." 

'^  If  you  ref use  to  suhscrihe  the  capitulation,  you  sign  there- 
hy  not  only  your  own  death-warrant,  hut  that  of  all  your  sol- 
diers," Said  Teimer  calmly.  *'  See,  general,  here  is  fdrtunately 
a  tahle,  for  this  is  the  place  where  the  people  of  Wiltau  assem- 
hie  on  Sundays,  and  dance  and  drink.  Fate  placed  this  tahle 
here  for  us  that  we  might  use  it  for  signing  the  capitulation. 
There  is  the  capitulation  ;  I  have  already  affixed  to  it  my 
name  and  title  as  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  I 
have  also  hrought  pen  and  ink  with  me,  that  you  might  have 
no  trouhle  in  signing  the  document.  Suhscrihe  it,  therefore, 
general,  and  let  your  stafP-offlcers  do  so  too.  Spare  the  lives 
of  your  poor  soldiers,  for  you  see  every  minute^s  delay  oosts 
you  additional  losses.'' 

**  I  cannot  sign  it,  I  cannot ! "  cried  Bisson,  despairing- 
ly.  He  hurst  into  tears,  and  in  hiis  houndless  grief  he  strack 
his  forehead  with  his  fist  and  tore  out  his  thin  gray  hair 
with  his  tremhling  hands.  '^  ^*I  cannot  sign  it,''  he  wailed 
loudly. 

''Sign  it,"  cried  his  officers,  thronging  round  the  tahle. 
''  You  must  refuse  no  longer,  for  the  lives  of  all  our  soldiers 
are  at  stake." 

*'But  my  honor  and  good  name  are  likewise  at  stake," 

♦  Hormayr^s  "  Andreas  Hofer,"  vol.  L,  p.  267. 
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groaned  Biason,  "  and  if  I  crign  the  capitulation,  I  shall  lose 
both  forever." 

'*  But  you  will  thereby  preserve  to  the  emperor  the  lives  of 
upward  of  three  thoosand  of  bis  soldiers,"  ezclaimed  the  of- 
ficers,  urgently. 

''  Never  will  the  emperor  believe  that  this  disaster  might 
not  have  been  averted,"  wailed  General  Bisson.  "  Even  were 
I  merely  unfortunate,  he  would  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime. 
He  will  forgive  me  no  more  than  Villeneuve  and  Dupont. 
His  angfrr  is  inexorable,  and  it  will  crush  me." 

^  Then  let  it  crush  you,  general,"  said  Teimer,  calmly.  *'  It 
is  better  that  you  should  be  crushed  tban  that  several  thou- 
sand  men  should  now  be  crushed  by  the  Tyrolese." 

*^  Sign^  sign  ! "  cried  the  French  ofQlcers,  stepping  close  up 
to  the  table,  taking  up  the  pen,  and  presenting  it  to  the  gen- 
eral. 

^'  Then  you  are  all  determined  to  sign  the  capitulation  after 
I  have  done  so  ? "  asked  General  Bisson,  still  hesitating. 

"  We  are,"  cried  the  officers. 

**We  are  ready  to  do  so,"  said  Major  Armanoe,  "and  in 
proof  hereof  I  affix  my  name  to  the  capitulation  before  you 
haye  signed  it,  general." 

He  subscribed  the  paper  with  a  quick  but  steady  band. 
Another  staff-offioer  stepped  up,  took  the  pen,  and  also  wrote 
his  name,  '^  Varin." 

*^  Now,  general,"  he  said,  presenting  the  pen  to  Bisson. 

The  general  took  the  pen,  cast  a  last  despairing  glance  to- 
ward  heaven  and  then  toward  his  soldiers,  bent  over  the  pa- 
per, and  signed  it 

The  pen  dropped  from  his  band,  and  he  had  to  lean  againsi 
the  table  in  order  not  to  sink  to  the  ground.  Major  Teimer 
drew  a  white  handkerchief  from  his  jxKsket  and  waved  it  in 
the  air.  The  Tyrolese  ceased  firing  immediately,  and  deafen- 
ing  cheers  burst  forth  on  all  sides. 

^'  You  See,  general,  you  have  saved  the  lives  of  your  sol- 
diers," said  Teimer. 

Bisson  only  sighed,  and  tumed  to  his  officers.  *^  Now,  gen- 
tlemen,"  he  faltered  out,  '^give  Orders  to  the  troops  to  lay 
down  their  arms  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  them." 
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The  offioers  hastened  away,  and  Qeneral  Biason  started  to 
leave  likewise,  when  Teixner  quickl  j  laid  his  band  on  bis  arm 
and  detained  him. 

*^  GtonenJ,"  he  said,  '^  pray  issue  still  another  order." 

"  What  Order,  sir  ? " 

^'  You  have  of  oourse  brought  your  carriage  with  you ;  order 
your  coachman  to  drive  up  with  it,  and  permit  me  and  these 
gentlemen  bere  to  enter  it  with  you,  and  ride  to  Innspruck." 

^'That  is  to  say,  I  am  your  prisoner,  and  you  wish  to  make 
your  triumphal  entrance  into  the  city  with  me  ?  ^' 

"  That  is  about  my  intention.  I  sbould  like  to  retum  to 
the  city  seated  by  your  side ;  and  as  the  good  inbabitants  of 
Innspruck  are  very  anxious  to  see  a  French  general,  one  of 
Bonaparte's  generals,  wbo  does  not  come  with  bis  troops  to 
devastate  the  city,  to  roh  and  plunder,  I  request  you  to  let  us 
make  our  entrance  in  an  open,  uncovered  carriage." 

^^  We  will  do  so,^'  said  Bisson,  casting  a  sombre  glance  on 
Teimer's  shrewd  face.  *^  You  are  merciless  to-day,  sir.  What 
is  your  name  ? " 

*^  My  name  is  Martin  Teimer ;  I  hold  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  Archduke  John  bas  appointcd  me 
commissioner  for  Übe  Tyrol." 

**  Ah,  one  of  the  two  commissioners  wbo  signed  the  *  open 
Order,'  with  which  the  country  was  instigated  to  riae  in  insur- 
rection  ? " 

"Yes,  general.'" 

'*  And  Andreas  Hof  er,  the  Barbone,  is  the  other  commis- 
sioner, is  he  not  ?  I  will  remember  it  in  case  we  sbould  meet 
again." 

'^  You  will  then  take  your  reVenge  ;  that  is  quite  naturaL 
But  to-day  we  take  our  revenge  for  the  long  oppressions  and 
insults  which  we  have  endured  at  the  bands  of  Üie  French. 
Oome,  general,  let  us  ride  to  Innspruck." 

An  hour  afterward  a  long  and  brilliant  procession  moved 
through  the  triumphal  arch.  It  was  beaded  by  the  band  of 
the  captured  Bayarian  regiment,  which  bad  to  play  to  glorify 
its  own  disgrace  tö-day ;  next  came  an  open  carriage  in  which 
Martin  Teimer  sat  with  a  radiant  face,  and  by  bis  side  Gen- 
eral Bissen,  pale,  and  banging  his  head.    In  another  carriage 
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foUowed  the  staff-offioers,  escorted  bj  the  municipal  authori- 
ties  and  clergy  of  Innspruck,  and  afterward  appeared  the 
whole  enormous  force  of  the  Tyrolese  conducting  the  dis- 
armed  prisoners  in  their  midst.* 

All  Innspruck  had  put  on  its  holiday  attire ;  at  all  the 
Windows  were  to  be  seen  gajlyrdressed  ladies  and  rejoicing 
ISfirls,  holding  in  their  hands  wreaths,  which  they  threw  down 
on  the.  Victors.  The  bells  of  all  thechurches  were  ringing, 
not  the  tocsin,  but  peals  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

For  the  task  was  aocomplished,  the  Tyrol  was  free  I  In 
three  days  after  the  ins^rrection  broke  out,  the  Tyrolese,  by 
means  solely  of  their  own  valor  and  patriotism,  aided  by  the 
natural  strength  of  the  country,  had  entirely  delivered  the 
provinoe  from  the  enemy.  The  capitulation  of  Wiltau 
crowned  the  work  of  deliverance,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
the  brave  Martin  Teimer,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  General  Bis- 
son  and  the  French  and  Bavarians.t 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  Innspruck  all  the  day  long; 
glad  faces  were  to  be  met  with  every where,  and  all  shouted 
enthusiiustically  :  '*  We  have  become  Austrians  again  !  We 
are  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  again  I  Long  live  the 
free  Tyrol  I    Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis  I " 

The  streets  presented  a  very  lively  appearance;  all  the 
painters  of  the  city  were  occupied  in  removing  the  hateful  Ba- 
varian  colors,  blue  and  white,  from  the  signs  and  houses,  and 
putting  on  them  the  Austrian,  black  and  gold;  and  the  Tyro- 
lese marksmen  held  a  regulär  target-shooting  at  the  Bavarian 
lion,  which,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Tyrolese,  had  been 
raised  four  years  ago  over  the  entrance  of  the  imperial  pal- 
ace.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  every  piece  which  was  shot 
from  it,  and  the  principal  reward  was  granted  to  him  who 
piereed  the  crown  of  the  lion. 

Yes,  the  northem  Tyrol  was  free;  but  the  South,  the  Ital- 
ian  Tyrol,  was  groaning  yet  under  the  yoke  of  French  oppres- 
sion,  and  Andreas  Hofer  intended  to  march  thither  with  his 

♦  Hcirmayr^B  "  Life  of  Andreas  Hofer,'»  vol.  i.,  p.  259. 

t  M^jor  Teimer  was  rewarded  for  this  capitulation  of  Wiltau  with  the 
title  of  Baron  von  Wiltau,  and  with  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  besides,  presented  him  with  valuable  estates  in  Styria. 
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forces,  as  he  had  concerted  at  Yienna  with  the  Aichduke 
John  and  Hormayr,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  Italian  Tyrolese 
Üie  liberty  which  the  G^man  Tyrolese  had  already  oon- 
quered.  . 

Hence  Andreas  Hof  er,  though  his  heart  yeamed  for  it,  had 
refrained  f rom  making  his  solemn  entranoe  into  Innspruck, 
and  had  gone  on  the  17th  of  April  to  Heran,  where  he  was  to 
review  the  Landsturm  of  that  town  and  its  environs,  the 
brave  men  who  were  to  aooompany  him  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Italian  Tyrol. 

The  Tyrolese  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines;  at  their  head 
was  to  be  seen  Hormayr,  surronnded  by  the  priests  and  civil 
officers  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Bavarians,  and  who  were 
retuming  now  with  him  and  the  Ausirian  army. 

A  cloud  of  dust  arose  f  rom  the  neighboring  gorges  of  the 
Passeyr  Valley,  and  a  joyous  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Tyrolese.  Deafening  cheers  rent  the  air  Üien,  for  An- 
dreas Hofer  galloped  up  on  a  fine  charger,  foUowed  by  the 
men  of  the  Passeyr  valley.  His  face  glowed,  his  eyes  bcamed 
with  delight,  and  his  whole  bearing  breathed  unbounded  sat- 
isfaction  and  happiness. 

He  shook  hands  with  Hormayr,  laughing  merrily.  "  We 
have  kept,^'  he  exclaimed;  *^  the  promises  we  made  at  Vienna, 
have  we  not  ?  And  onr  dear  Archdnke  John,  I  suppose,  will 
be  content  with  us  ? " 

'*He  sends  the  best  greetings  of  his  love  to  his  dear  An- 
dreas Hof  er,"  said  Hormayr,  ''and  thanks  him  for  all  he  has 
done  here." 

"He  thanks  me?"  asked  Hofer,  in  surprise.  "We  have 
done  only  what  our  hearts  longed  for,  and  fulfilled  our  own 
wishes.  We  wished  to  become  Austrians  again,  for  Austrians 
means  Germans ;  we  wanted  no  longer  to  be  Bavarians,  for 
Bavarians  meant  French  ;  hence,  we  were  anxious  to  rid  our 
mountains  of  the  disgrace  and  make  our  country  again  free 
and  a  province  of  G«rmany.  We  have  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
for  the  good  God  blessed  our  efforts  and  helped  us  in  our  sore 
distress.  Now  we  are  once  more  the  faithf ul  children  of  our 
dear  emperor,  and  the  dear  Archduke  John  will  come  to  us 
and  stay  with  us  as  govemor  of  the  Tyrol." 
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^^  Hd  certaiiily  will,  and  I  know  that  he  longs  to  live  again 
in  the  midst  of  bis  faithful  Tyrolese.  But  for  this  reason, 
Andy,  we  must  help  him  that  he  may  soon  oome  to  us,  and 
aid  him  in  delivering  the  Southern  Tyrol.  I  have  great  news 
for  you,  Andy,  from  the  Archduke  John.  I  wished  to  com- 
municate  it  to  you  finrt  of  all.  No  one  was  to  hear  of  it  previ- 
OU8  toyou.'' 

'*  I  hope  it  is  good  news,  Baron  von  Hormayr,  said  Andreas 
Hofer,  anziously.  "  The  dear  archduke,  I  trust,  has  not  met 
with  a  disaster  ?  Teil  me  quick,  for  my  heart  throbs  as  though 
one  of  my  dear  children  were  in  imminent  peril." 

"  You  yourself  are  a  child,  Andy.  Do  you  suppose  I  should 
look  so  cheerful  if  our  dear  archduke  had  met  with  a  disaster  ? 
And  eyen  though  such  were  the  case,  would  I  then  be  so  stu- 
pid as  to  inform  you  of  it  now,  at  this  joyf ul  hour,  when  it  is 
all-important  that  we  should  be  in  high  spirits  ?  ^  No,  Andy,  I 
bring  splendid  news.  The  Archduke  John  achieved  yester- 
day  a  glorious  yictory  at  Sacile  over  the  Yiceroy  of  Italy,  Eu- 
gene Beauhamais  ;  it  was  a  great  triumph,  for  he  took  eight 
thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  a  great  many  guns.  But 
amidst  this  triumph  he  thought  of  bis  dear  Tyrolese,  and  dis- 
patched  from  the  battle-fteld  a  Courier  who  was  to  bring  to  me 
the  news  and  bis  order  to  teil  bis  dear  Tyrolese  that  he  de- 
feated  the  French  yesterday.^' 

Andreas  Hofer,  overjoyed  and  with  bis  countenance  füll  of 
sunshine  and  happiness,  galloped  down  the  long  line  of  bis 
sharpsbooters. 

^*  Hurrah  !  my  dear  friends  and  bretbren,''  be  shouted, 
^*  the  Archduke  John  sends  bis  greetings  to  you,  and  inf  orms 
you  that  he  defeated  the  French  yesterday  at  Sacile  and  took 
eight  thousand  prisoners  and  a  great  many  guns.  Hurrab  ! 
long  lire  the  Archduke  John,  the  future  govemor  of  the 
Tyrol  I " 

And  the  Tyrolese  repeated,  with  deafening  cheers :  *^  Hur- 
rah I  long  live  the  Archduke  John,  the  future  govemor  of  the 
Tyrol!" 

^  And  I  have  to  bring  you  still  anotber  greeting  from  the 
Archduke  John,''  shouted  Baron  von  Hormayr.  '*But  you 
shall  not  hear  it  here  in  the  piain,  but  up  at  the  ancient  castle 
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of  Tyrol.  It  is  true,  the  Bayarians  and  the  miserable  Franch 
have  destroyed  the  fine  casüe,  but  the  ruins  of  the  ancieiit 
seat  of  our  princes  remain  to  us.  We  will  now  ascend  to 
those  ruins,  and  up  there  you  shall  hear  the  measage  which 
the  Archduke  John  sends  to  you.'* 

The  whole  f  oroe  of  the  Tyroleee  thereupon  moved  up  the 
mountain-path  leading  to  the  Castle  of  Tyrol,  headed  by  An- 
dreas Hofer  and  Baron  von  Hormayr. 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Hofer  stopped  and 
alighted  f  rom  bis  horse.  He  knelt  down  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  with  a  solemn,  deeply-moved  face,  and  holding  the 
cruciflx  on  bis  bceast  between  bis  bands,  and  lifting  bis  eyes 
to  beaven,  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  devotion:  ^'TbankSi 
Lord  God,  thanks  for  the  aid  that  thou  hast  bitherto  Touch- 
saf ed  to  us  !  Thanks  for  delivering  the  country  and  permit- 
ting  US  to  be  Austrians  again  I  O  God,  grant  now  stability  to 
our  work — ^and  preserve  it  f rom  falling  to  ruin  I  If  Thou  art 
content  with  me,  let  me  further  serve  and  be  useful  to  my  na- 
tive  country  !  I  am  but  a  weak  Instrument  in  Thy  band,  my 
God,  but  Thou  hast  used  it,  and  I  pray  Thee  not  to  cast  it  aside 
now,  but  impart  to  it  strength  and  durability,  that  it  may 
last  until  the  enemy  bas  been  driven  f rom  the  country,  and 
the  whole  Tyrol  is  free  again  for  evermore  !  I  kiss  the  dear 
soil  wbere  our  princes  walked  in  former  times,  and  where  they 
swore  to  their  Tyrolese  tbat  they  should  be  freemen,  and 
that  their  free  Constitution  should  be  saored  for  all  time  to 
come  I " 

He  bent  down,  kissed  the  moss-grown  stones,  and  encircled 
tbem  tenderly  with  bis  arms  as  though  they  were  an  altar 
before  which  he  was  uttering  devout  vows  and  prayers.  The 
Tyrolese,  who  had  gradually  reached  tbe  summit,  bad  si- 
lently  knelt  down  bebind  Andreas  Hofer,  and  were  i»*aying 
like  bim. 

One  sentiment  animated  tbem  all  and  illuminated  their 
faces  with  tbe  radiant  lustre  of  joy  :  tbe  Tyrol  was  delivered 
from  tbe  foreign  yoke,  and  they,  tbe  sons  of  tbe  country,  bad 
alone  liberated  their  beloved  fatberland. 

"Now,  men  of  the  Tyrol,"  shouted  Hormayr,  "listen  to  tht 
message  whicb  tbe  Arcbdvike  John  sends  to  ypu," 
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And  amid  the  solemn  silence  of  tbe  Tyrolese,  and  the  psaia 
of  the  Meran  church-bells  penetrating  up  to  them,  Hormayr 
read  to  them  a  document  drawn  up  by  tbe  Arcbduke  John,  bj 
yirtue  of  wbich  he  resumed  poasession  of  tbe  Tyrol  in  tbe 
name  of  tbe  emperor,  declared  it  to  be  incorporatod  witb  tbe 
imperial  states,  and  solemnl j  vowed  that,  as  a  reward  of  its 
loyalty,  it  should  remain  united  witb  Austria  f or  all  f uture 
time.  At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  ancient  Constitution  and  tbe 
former  Privileges  were  restored  to  tbe  Tyrolese,  and  Baron  yon 
Hormayr  was  appointed  goyernor  of  the  l?yrol. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

ELIZA  WALLNEB^B  BBTUBN. 

All  Windisch-Matrey  was  again  in  joyful  oommotion  to- 
day,  for  a  twofold  f estivid  was  to  be  celebrated  :  the  retum  of 
the  men  of  Windisch-Matrey,  wbo  bad  so  bravely  fought  for 
tbe  country  and  so  aided  in  delivering  it ;  and  tben,  as  had 
been  resolved  previous  to  tbeir  departure,  EUiza  Wallner^s 
wedding  was  to  come  off  to-day. 

Sbe  bad  redeemed  her  pledge,  she  bad  proved  tbat  she  was 
a  true  and  brave  daugbter  of  tbe  Tyrol,  and  Anthony  Wall- 
ner, her  fatber,  was  no  longer  angry  witb  her  ;  be  wisbed  to 
reward  her  for  her  oourage  and  intrepidity,  and  make  her 
happy.  Therefore,  be  bad  sent  a  messenger  secretly  and  with- 
out  her  knowledge  to  Windisch-Matrey,  and  bad  ordered  bis 
wife  to  decorate  tbe  bouse  f estively,  and  request  tbe  curate  to 
repair  to  tbe  cburch  and  perform  the  marriage  rites.  Tbe  re- 
tuming  Tyrolese  were  to  march  to  the  cburch,  and,  after 
thanking  Gkxl  for  the  deliverance  of  tbe  Tyrol,  tbe  curate  was 
to  marry  Eliza  Wallner  and  her  lover  in  presence  of  the  wbole 
eongregation. 

Since  early  dawn,  tberefore,  all  tbe  married  womefi  and 
girls  of  Windisch-Matrey,  dressed  in  tbeir  handsome  boliday 
attufe,  had  been  in  tbe  street,  and  had  decorated  the  route 
wbich  tbe  retuming  men  were  to  take,  and  adomed  the  cburch 
witb  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
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Wallner's  lyife  alone  had  remained  at  home,  for  she  had  to 
attend  to  the  preparations  for  the  wedding^banquet,  with 
which  she  and  her  servant-^rls  had  been  oocupied  during  the 
whole  of  the  previous  day.  Th^re  were  a  great  many  things 
to  be  done  yet ;  the  table  had  to  be  set  in  the  large  bar- 
room  for  the  wedding-guests ;  the  roasts  had  to  be  looked 
after  in  the  kitchen ;  and  the  whole  house  had  to  be  deeo- 
rated,  and  f estoons  of  flowers  to  be  suspended  round  its  en- 
tranoe. 

*^  Schröpf el  might  render  me  good  servioe  now,"  said 
Wallner*s  wife,  eagerly.  "  I  have  so  many  things  to  attend 
to,  and  he  does  not  move  his  hands,  but  sits  like  a  log  at 
the  door  of  dear  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg^  and  cares  for  noth- 
ing eise.  Oh,  Schröpfel,  Schropfel,  oome  here  I  I  want  to 
see  you ! '' 

At  the  staircase  leading  down  into  the  hall  appeared  the 
sunburnt,  furrowed  face  of  old  Schropfel. 

'^If  you  want  to  see  me,  you  must  come  up  here,'^  he 
shouted.  *'  I  have  been  told  to  stand  guard  here,  and  I  will 
not  desert  my  post,  even  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Wallner,  until  I 
am  relieved." 

'^  He  is  a  queer  fellow,'*  said  Mrs.  Wallner,  laughing,  ^'  but 
I  must  do  what  he  says." 

She  hastened  up-stairs.  At  Üie  door  of  the  room  where 
the  prisoner  was  conÜned  stood  the  senrant^  pressing  his  face 
to  the  brown  panels  of  the  door. 

'^Now,  Schropfel,^'  asked  Mrs.  Wallner,  laughing,  '^can 
you  see  through  the  boards  ?  For  you  put  your  eyes  to  the 
door  as  though  it  were  a  window." 

^^  It  is  a  Window,"  said  Schropfel,  in  a  Iqw  Toioe,  limping 
up  a  f ew  Steps  to  his  mistress.  ^*  I  have  bored  four  smaU 
holes  in  the  door,  and  through  them  I  am  able  to  see  the 
whole  room  and  all  that  the  prisoner  is  doing.  Look,  Mrs. 
Wallner  I  the  hole  below  there  is  my  window  when  he  is  in 
bed  and  asleep  ;  I  can  see  his  face  through  it.  The  hole  a 
little  above  it  enables  me  to  watoh  him  while  he  is  seated  at 
the  table,  and  writing  or  reading ;  and  through  the  hole  up 
here  I  can  see  his  face  when  he  is  pacing  the  room." 

"  You  are  a  stränge  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Wallner,  shaking 
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her  head.  *^  Tou  watch  the  poor  sick  priaoner  as  though  he 
were  an  eagle,  always  ready  to  fly  from  the  nest/' 

*'  He  is  ahout  what  you  say,''  said  Schröpf el,  thoughtfully. 
'*He  is  no  longer  sick,  and  his  wings  have  grown  a  greai 
deal  during  the  week  since  he  was  here.  I  helieve  he  woold 
like  to  fly  from  here/' 

''  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Wallner,  with  a  shrug.  "  He  loves  my 
Idzzie,  and  I  do  not  helieve  that  he  who  loves  that  girl  will 
wish  to  fly  away  hefore  she  flies  with  him." 

*'  I  do  not  know  ahout  that ;  X  have  my  own  notions  ahout 
it,*'  said  Schropfel.  "  He  is  a  Bavarian  for  all  that,  and  the 
Bftvarians  are  all  faithless  and  dishonesi  1  swore  to  watch 
him  and  not  lose  sight  of  him,  and  I  must  keep  my  oath ; 
hence,  I  shall  not  leave  the  door  uutil  I  am  relieved." 

^*  Then  you  will  not  come  down-stairs  and  help  me  fix  the 
wreaths  and  garlands,  set  the  tahle,  and  clean  the  knives  ? " 

*'  No,  dear  Mrs.  Wallner,  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  so,  much 
as  I  would  like  to  assist  you.  A  sentinel  must  never  leave  his 
post,  or  he  will  he  called  a  deserter,  and  Mr.  Wallner  always 
told  me  that  that  was  a  great  disgrace  for  an  honest  fellow. 
Now,  as  I  am  an  honest  fellow,  and,  owing  to  my  lame  leg, 
cannot  serve  the  oountry  in  any  other  waythan  watching 
this  prisoner,  I  shall  stay  here  as  a  sentinel  and  take  good  care 
not  to  desert." 

"Well,  do  so,  then,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallner,  half  angrily, 
half  laughingly.  "  But  you  may  .go  in  to  the  gentleman  and 
teil  him  to  he  of  good  cheer,  for  Eliza  will  come  hack  to-day, 
and  the  wedding  will  take  place  immediately  after  her  retum, 
when  he  will  he  free.  Teil  him  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony  ; 
for,  when  the  hells  oommence  ringing,  the  retuming  defend- 
ers  of  the  country  will  have  reached  the  village,  and  we  are 
to  go  with  him  to  the  church,  where  the  curate  will  await 

US." 

''Of  course,  I  shall  teil  him  all  this,"  growled  Schropfel, 
and  Mrs.  Wallner  hastened  down-stairs  again. 

'*  Yes,  I  shall  teil  him,"  murmured  Schropfel  to  himself, 

'*  but  I  wonder  if  it  will  gladden  his  heart  ?    During  the  flrst 

few  days,  when  he  had  the  wound-fever,  he  talked  stränge 

things  in  his  delirium,  and  derided  and  scorned  our  beautiful 
16 
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lozzie,  who,  he  said,  was  bent  upon  beooxDing  an  aristocraiic 
lady.  Since  be  is  well  afj^ain,  he  abuses  her  no  longer,  bat  he 
looks  very  sombre,  and  during  the  whole  week  he  has  not 
once  inquired  after  his  betrothed.  Qod  blast  the  aocursed 
Boafok  if  he  sbould  love  the  girl  no  longer,  and  if  he  did  not 
bonestlj  intend  to  make  her  his  wife  !  I  will  go  in  to  him 
and  See  how  he  receives  the  news.'' 

Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  was  seated  in  his  armchair,  and 
gaadng  musingly  out  of  the  window.  He  did  not  turn  when 
the  old  servant  entered  his  room ;  he  seemed  not  to  have 
notieed  his  arrival,  but  oontinued  staring  at  the  sky  even 
when  Schröpf el  stood  dose  to  him.  The  face  of  the  young 
man  was  still  pale  and  wan,  and  under  his  eyes,  formerly  so 
dear  and  cheerful,  were  to  be  seen  those  bluish  circles  indica- 
tive  of  internal  sufferings  of  the  body  or  thjB  soul.  Howerer, 
since  the  wound-f ever  had  left  him,  he  had  never  uttered  a 
complaint,  and  the  wound,  which  was  not  rery  severe,  had 
already  closed  and  was  healing  rapidly.  Henee,  it  was  doubt- 
less  grief  that  imparted  so  gloomy  and  sickly  an  appearance 
to  Captain  Ulrich  von  Hohenbeig,  and  it  was  this  very  sus- 
picion  that  rendered  Schröpfel  distrustf ul,  and  caused  Mm  to 
wateh  his  prisoner  night  and  day  with  sombre  vigilance. 

He  JEttood  a  few  minutes  patiently,  and  waited  for  the  cap- 
tain to  address  him;  but  Hohenberg  continuing  to  take  no 
notice  of  him,  he  resolutely  laid  his  band  on  his  Shoulder. 

'^  Sir,  awake  I "  he  ezclaimed  sullenly. 

The  captain  gave  a  slight  start,  and  pushed  the  serrant's 
band  with  an  angry  gesture  f  rom  his  Shoulder. 

'^  I  am  awake/'  he  said  ;  ^Mt  is  therefore  quite  imnecessary 
for  you  to  lay  hands  on  me.  What  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want 
of  me  ? " 

*'I  want  to  teil  you  only  that  our  men  will  retum  this 
moming,  and  that  this  will  be  a  great  holiday  in  Windisch- 
Matrey.  For  our  men  are  victorious,  and  the  country  is  de- 
livered  from  Üie  enemy.  Mr.  Wallner  has  written  to  us  that 
the  braye  Tyrolese  delivered  the  whole  country  in  Üiree  days, 
that  they  have  taken  prisoners  eight  thousand  infantry  and 
one  thousand  cavalry,  and  captured  eight  guns,  two  Stands  of 
colors,  and  two  French  eagles.     Besides,  several  thousand 
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Freneh  and  Bayarians  h&ve  perished  in  tbe  gorges  and  on  the 
batüe-fields.  Very  f ew  of  our  own  men  have  been  killed,  and 
not  one  of  them  made  prisoner.  Now  the  whole  oountry  is 
free,  and  our  victorious  men  are  ooming  bome.*' 

Not  a  muflcle  in  tbe  captain^s  face  bad  betrayed  tbat  be 
bad  beard  Scbröpfel's  report.  He  still  stared  quietlj  at  tbe 
sky,  and  bis  features  expressed  neitber  grief  nor  snrprise  at 
tbe  astounding  news. 

'' You  do  not  ask  at  all,  sir,  if  Eliza  WaUner  will  return 
witb  tbe  men  ? "  asked  Scbröpfel,  angrily.  ^*  I  sbould  tbink 
you  ougbt  to  take  some  interest  in  tbat,  Ifor  Idzzie  is  your  bc- 
trotbed.*' 

^^Sbe  is  not  I''  cried  tbe  captain,  starting  up  indignantly, 
witb  flusbed  cbeeks  and  fiasbing  eyes. 

''Yes,  sbe  is,"  said  Scbröpfel,  oomposedly.  ^'I  myself 
beard  tbe  girl  say  to  ber  fatber  and  tbe  men  of  Windiscb- 
Matrey:  'He  is  my  bridegroom  ;  I  love  bim,  and  you  must 
not  kill  bim.'  And  because  sbe  said  so,  tbe  men  spared  your 
life,  altbougb  Antbony  Wallner-Aicbberger  was  very  angry, 
and  would  not  forgive  bis  daugbter  for  baving  given  ber 
beart  to  an  enemy  of  ber  country,  a  Bayarian,  and,  moreoven 
a  nobleman,  and  not  to  an  bonest  peasant.  But  Ldzzie  begged 
and  wailed  so  mucb  tbat  ber  fatber  could  not  but  yield,  and 
promised  ber  to  forgive  all  if  sbe  proved  tbat  sbe  was  no  trait- 
oress  to  ber  oountry,  but  a  true  and  brave  daugbter  of  tbe  Tyr- 
ol ;  after  doing  so,  be  would  pennit  ber  to  marry  ber  Bava- 
rian  betrotbed.  And  now  sbe  bas  proved  tbat  sbe  is  a  true 
and  brave  daugbter  of  tbe  Tyrol,  and  tbe  wbole  country  is 
fall  of  tbe  beroic  deeds  performed  by  lizzie  Wallner,  and  of 
the  intrepidity  whicb  sbe  displayed  under  tbe  most  trying  cir- 
oumstonces.  And  to-day,  captain,  you  will  meet  again  your 
betrotbed,  wbo  saved  your  life,  and  wbo  went  witb  tbe  men 
only  to  perform  beroic  deeds  tbat  would  induce  ber  fatber  to 
consent  to  ber  union  witb  you.  I  teil  you,  sir,  beautiful 
Lame  Wallner,  your  betrotbed,  will  retum  in  an  bour  or 
two." 

Tbe  young  man's  face  crimsoned  for  a  moment,  and  wben 
the  color  disappeared  from  bis  cbeeks,  tbeir  pallor  was  even 
more  striking  and  gbastly  than  bef  ore. 
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"  Eliza  Wallner  f ougbt,  then,  very  bravely  againsi— against 
my  oountrymen  ?  ^  he  asked,  pantingly. 

"  No,  she  did  not  fight,  sir,  but  she  went  into  the  thickest 
shower  of  buUets  to  carry  away  the  woanded  Tyrolese,  and 
attend  to  their  injuries;  and  she  drove  a  hay-wagon  diiectly 
toward  the  enemy,  and  our  men  were  oonoealed  behind  the 
hay,  and  she  brought  a  keg  of  wine  to  our  men  while  the 
bullets  were  whistling  round  her  ;  and,  finally,  she  and  the 
other  women  escorted  the  Bavarian  prisoners  to  Castle  Stein- 
ach." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  cry,  and  buried  bis  face  in  bis 
hands. 

^  What  a  disgrace,  oh,  what  a  disgrace  I  '^  he  groaned,  de- 
spairingly ;  and  in  bis  grief  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  f or- 
gotten  the  presence  of  the  servant,  for  he  wept,  wept  so  bit- 
terly  that  large  sealding  tears  trickled  down  between  bis 
fingers.  ^'Our  brave  soldiers  were  defeated  by  miserable 
peasantB,"  he  wailed.  ^'  The  Bavarian  prisoners  were  marched 
off  under  an  escort  of  women  I " 

Schröpfel  stood  as  if  petrified,  and  tbis  outburst  of  the 
grief  of  the  usually  haughty  and  laconic  young  man  filled 
him  with  the  utmost  surprise  and  confusion. 

However,  the  captain  suddenly  dried  bis  tears  and  dropped 
bis  hands  from  bis  face. 

*^  And  Eliza  Wallner,  you  say,  led  the  women  who  escorted 
the  Bavarian  prisoners  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  firm,  almost  menac- 
ing  voice. 

^'  Yes,  sir,  she  did,'^  said  Schröpfel.  '^  And  now  her  father 
is  reconciled  with  her,  and,  to  prove  it,  he  will  marry  bis 
daughter  to  you  to-day.'^ 

The  captain  said  nothing  ;  only  a  prouä,  scomful  smile 
played  around  bis  lips  for  a  moment. 

''  Yes,"  added  Schröpfel, ''  the  wedding  will  come  off  to-day. 
Immediately  after  their  retum  the  procession  will  move  to 
the  church,  where  a  thanksgiving  Service  will  be  held  ;  it 
will  be  foUowed  by  the  marriage  ceremony.  *  Mr.  Wallner 
vrrote  to  bis  wif e  to  send  you  to  the  church  as  soon  as  the 
bells  commenced  ringing,  and  to  keep  you  in  the  vestry  until 
you  were  sent  for.    Bemember,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  beUs 
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oommence  ringing,  I  shall  call  f or  jou  and  take  you  to  the 
vestry." 

The  young  man  was  silent,  and  gazed  thoughtfully  before 
lüm;  he  then  threw  back  bis  head  with  an  air  of  bold  reso- 
lution. 

**  All  right,^'  he  said,  "  I  shall  accompany  you.  Did  you  not 
say  that  my  baggage  had  been  sent  hither  from  the  castle  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Elza  sent  every  thing  hither  by  her  serv- 
ants,  and  she  herseif  came  with  them.  And  during  the  first 
days,  when  you  had  the  wound-fever,  she  came  here  at  least 
three  times  a  day  and  asked  how  you  were,  aüd  cried  and 
lamented,  and  entreated  me  for  God's  sake  to  admit  her  to 
your  room  only  for  a  brief  moment.  But  I  had  sworn  not  to 
admit  any  one  to  my  prisoner,  nor  to  permit  him  to  speak 
with  any  one;  hence,  I  could  not  make  an  exception  even  in 
favor  of  the  kind-hearted  young  lady.  She  comes  neverthe- 
less  every  day  and  inquires  about  you  ;  and  she  begged  hard 
and  long  until  Mrs.  Wallner  permitted  her  to  send  your  din- 
ner  always  from  the  Castle.  As  jrou  will  be  free  to-day,  I  may 
teil  you  all  this,  for  it  will  no  longer  do  any  härm.'* 

'"  No,  it  will  no  longer  do  any  barm,"  said  the  captain,  with 
ä  peculiar  smile.  ^*  Listen,  I  wish  to  dress  up  for  to-day's  oere- 
mony,  and  don  my  gala  uniform.  Therefore  be  so  kind  as  to 
fetch  it." 

''I  will,  captain,  I  will  fetch  the  uniform  and  be  back  di- 
rectly," said  Schröpfel,  cheerfuUy,  limping  hastily  toward  the 
door.  But  outside  he  stood  still  and  pressed  bis  finger 
thoughtfully  to  bis  nose.  *^I  do  not  know  exactly  whatto 
think  of  it,"  he  murmured  to  himself .  ^^  At  first  he  uttered  a 
loud  cry  and  said  lizzie  Wallner  was  nothisbetrothed  ;  after- 
ward he  lamented  piteously  because  Lizzie  Wallner  esoorted 
the  Bavarian  prisoners ;  and  finally  he  asked  for  bis  gala 
uniform  in  order  to  dress  up  for  the  ceremony.  Well,  we 
shall  see  very  soon  if  he  has  honest  intentions  toward  Lizzie 
and  really  loves  her.  If  he  thinks  he  can  play  her  a  trick,  he 
had  bettet*  beware,  for  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  him  ;  I  shall 
always  be  behind  him,  and  if  he  does  not  treat  the  girl  as  he 
ought  to,  I  will  strike  him  down  with  my  fists  like  a  mad 
bull  I    I  will  do  it,  so  help  me  God  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  OATASTROPHB. 

The  bells  were  ring^g,  the  men  were  rejoicing,  and  the 
girls  of  Windisch-Matrey  and  its  environs  took  position  with 
baskets  of  flowers  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  For  the  victori- 
ous  defenders  of  the  country  were  approaching ;  their  cheen 
were  already  heard  at  a  distance  ;  and  they  abeady  saw  the 
merry  boys  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  them,  and  who  now 
headed  the  procession  amid  manifestations  of  the  liveliest  de- 
light.  Yes,  they  were  Coming,  they  were  Coming  I  Yonder, 
down  the  mountain-slope,  moved  the  motley  procession  of  the 
Tyrolese,  resembling  a  glittering  serpent  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions.  How  their  rifles  flashed  in  the  sun  I  How  beautifully 
the  bouquets  adorned  their  pointed  green  hats  !  And  now 
they  were  already  able  to  distinguish  the  faces  and  the  indi- 
yidual  forms.  Immediately  behind  the  boys,  at  the  heäd  of 
the  procession,  walked  Anthony  Wallner-Aichberger.  How 
splendid  the  conmiander-in-chief  looked ;  and  how  beautif  ul 
was  Lizzie,  waUdng  by  his  side,  handsomely  dressed,  and  wear- 
ing  a  beautiful  bouquet  in  her  bosom  I  Her  attentive  father 
had  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  his  wife  for  Lizzie^s 
holiday  dress  and  her  trinkets,  so  that  Lizzie,  the  pride  and 
joy  of  his  heart,  might  make  her  entrance  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner into  Windisch-Matrey. 

Lizzie  looked  reaJly  splendid  in  her  holiday  attire.  Her 
raven  hair,  flowing  down  in  heavy  tresses  on  her  neck,  was 
interwoven  with  dark-red  ribbons,  and  large  rosettes  of  the 
same  color  were  fastened  with  silver  pins  to  her  head.  Her 
low-necked  corset,  adorned  with  silver  trimmings,  was  fast- 
ened on  the  breast  with  silver  chains ;  and  above  it  rose  a 
white  Chemisette  trimmed  with  laces,  and  veiling  chastely  her 
faultless  bust  and  beautifully-shaped  Shoulders.  Large  white 
sleeves  covered  her  arms  and  were  fastened  to  her  wrists  with 
dark-red  rosettes.  An  ample  skirt  of  fine  dark-red  wool, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  feil  from  her  slender  waist  down 
to  her  ankles,  and  her  small  feet  were  encased  in  handsome 
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siocldxigs  and  shoes  adomed  wiih  large  silver  buckles.  Th^ 
hoys  had  brought  to  her  the  splendid  bouquet  which  she  wore 
in  her  bosom,  and  had  told  her,  amid  laughter  and  cheers, 
that  her  betrothed  sent  her  the  bouquet  as  a  wedding-present. 

But  these  words  had  rendered  Lizzie  sdlent  and  sad.  The 
smile  had  disappeared  f  rom  her  lips,  and  the  color  had  f  aded 
from  her  cheeks  ;  she  looked  anxiously  at  her  father,  but  he 
nodded  to  her  and  said  laughingly :  "Do  not  ask  me  any 
questions  to-day,  Ldzzie,  for  I  will  not  teil  you  any  thing. 
Await  quietly  the  events  that  will  take  place,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  your  father  loves  you  dearly,  and  is  anxious  to 
make  bis  little  daughter  happy  and  contented.'' 

Eliza  tried  to  divine  what  these  words  of  her  father  meant, 
and  a  gloomy  foreboding,  a  terror  which  she  was  unabletoex- 
plain  to  herseif,  fllled  her  heart. 

She  listened  no  longer  to  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  boy%, 
and  ceased  singing  with  Panzl  the  fine  songs  of  the  Tyrolese 
mountains,  but  walked  along,«pale,  silent,  and  hanging  her 
head. 

Now  they  reached  Windisch-Matrey,  and  stood  still  at  the 
entrance  of  the  street,  where  the  clergy,  municix)al  authorities, 
and  t&e  beautifuUy-dressed  girls,  bade  them  welcome.  Oh,  it 
was  a  soul-stirring  moment,  a  sacred  festival  of  welcome  I 
The  brave  men  had  gone  out  to  fight  for  their  native  country, 
their  emperor,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  Gk>d  had 
granted  them  yictory.  He  had  assisted  them  in  all  contests, 
the  oountry  was  free,  the  emperor  was  again  master  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  m€n  of  Windisch-Matrey  returned  victoriously 
to  their  homes.  All  seemed  to  greet  them  with  glowing  looks 
of  love ;  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  shout  **  Welcome  I"  to 
them.  Bven  the  glistening  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Gross- 
Glockner  seemed  to  look  at  them  over  the  other  mountains 
with  an  air  of  curiosity  and  solemn  kindness ;  and  on  the 
green  mountain-pastures  stood  the  red  cows  so  proud  and 
handsome,  as  if  they  had  placed  themselves  there  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  adoming  the  landscape  for  the  retuming  heroes. 
And  the  wild  Iselbach  murmured  merrily  at  the  roadside  and 
sent  its  silvery  spray  into  the  air,  and  the  boys  laughed  and 
sang  ;  the  bells  pealed  so  loudly  and  solemnly,  and  receired 
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ringing  responses  from  the  villages  f arther  down  in  the  Val- 
ley ;  tbe  priests  stood  with  solemu,  devout  f aoes  at  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  place,  blessing  the  heroes  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  eyes  tumed  to  heaven  ;  and  the  girls  and  matrons,  strew- 
ing  fiowers  to  the  retuming  men,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the 
Street,  and  greeted  them  with  beaming  smiles. 

Oh,  this  sweet,  sublime  moment  silenced  all  cares  and 
doubts.  The  smile  retumed  to  Eliza^s  lips,  her  cheeks  erim- 
soned,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  the  piirest  joy.  With  a  loud 
cry  of  delight  she  threw  herseif  into  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
and  kissed  her  a  thousand  times,  and  scarcely  listened  to  the 
address  of  the  curate,  who  retumed  thanks  to  her  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  parish  for  her  oourage  and  the  assistance  she  had 
rendered  to  her  countrymen  wonnded  in  battle. 

Bat  now  Eliza  heajd  a  dear  familiär  voioe,  which  caused 
her  to  raise  herseif  from  her  mother's  arms  and  look  up. 

Tes,  it  was  the  old,  kind-hearted  Baron  von  Hohenberg 
who  was  Standing  before  hei^  and  held  out  bis  band  to  her 
with  bis  sunniest  and  kindest  smile.  '^  My  brave  daughter/^ 
he  Said,  feelingly,  "  give  me  your  band.  You  know  that  I 
love  you  as  thougb  you  were  my  own  cbild  ;  and  now  I  am 
proud  of  you,  for  you  have  beoome  a  heroine,  and  have  done 
honor  to  our  Tyrol.  Elza  was  right  after  all  in  always  call- 
ing  you  another  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  saying  you  were  a  bom 
heroine." 

'^But  where  is  Elza?"  said  Idzzie,  anxiously,  to  the  old 
castellan. 

*^  Here  I  am,  dearest  Eliza,"  said  the  young  lady,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  herseif  bebind  her  father  and  the  dergyman. 

^'  Oh,  my  Elza,  my  dear,  dear  Elza  I"  exclaimed  Eliza,  rap- 
turously  ;  and  she  encircled  her  friend's  neck  with  her  arms, 
and  imprinted  a  glowing  kiss  on  her  Ups. 

But  sbe  feit  that  Elza's  lips  quivered,  that  she  did  not  re- 
tum  the  kiss,  nor  press  the  friend  to  her  heart ;  and  it  seemed 
to  Eliza  as  thougb  ß,  cold  band  suddenly  touched  her  heart  and 
pressed  it  rudely  and  cruelly.  She  raised  her  head  from  Elza's 
Shoulder,  and  looked  her  füll  in  the  face.  It  was  not  until 
now  that  she  saw  how  pale  Elza  was,  how  red  her  eyes  with 
weeping,  and  how  forced  her  smile. 
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*'  Tou  are  sick,  Elza/'  she  said,  anxiously. 

"  No,"  whispered  Elza,  "  I  am  not." 

^^Then  you  love  your  Lizzie  no  longer  ? "  asked  Eliza,  press- 
ingly. 

^'  Tes,  I  do,"  Said  Elza,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  with  a  won- 
drously  monmful  smile.  "  I  do  love  you,  and,  to  prove  it,  I 
present  you  with  this  wreath.  God  bless  you,  dear  Lizzie ; 
may  He  grant  you  happiness  I " 

''Elza,"  cried  Eliza,  anxiously, ''  Elza,  pray  come  to  me  and 
teil  me  what  it  means,  what — " 

^^  Hnsh,  lizzie,  hnsh,"  said  her  f ather,  seizing  her  hand  and 
drawing  her  forward.  '^  Do  you  not  see  that  the  processdon  is 
nroving  on,  and  that  we  must  go  with  it  ?  See,  the  curate  and 
ihib  castellan  are  already  far  ahead,  and  we  must  go  too." 

"  But  where,  f ather,  where  ? " 

**  To  the  church,  you  dear  little  goose  ! " 

"  To  the  church  ?  What  are  we  to  do  there  ?  Why  do  we 
not  go  home  ? " 

**  Have  you  hecome  so  impious  during  your  campaign,  Liz- 
zie, as  not  to  know  that  we  must  always  render  homage  to 
God  first  and  above  all  things  ?  We  are  going  to  church  to 
return  thanks  ;  come  with  me,  and  ask  no  more  questions." 

'*  But  I  will  take  off  the  myrtle-wreath  ! "  exclaimed  Lizzie, 
lifting  her  hand  anxiously  to  the  wreath.  But  her  father  drew 
back  her  hand. 

"  No,  Lizzie,"  he  said,  "  do  not  remove  the  wreath.  It  fits 
well  on  your  head." 

"  But  I  am  no  bnde  going  to  church  on  her  wedding-day." 

**  Beally,  Lizzie,  are  you  not  ? "  asked  her  father,  laughing. 
**  But  hush  now,  my  child,  we  are  already  at  the  church-door, 
and  do  jpu  not  hear  the  glorious  swelling  notes  of  the  organ  ? 
Let  US  enter  the  church,  dear  Lizzie." 

He  drew  her  forward,  and  Eliza  followed  him  :  but  inde- 
scribable  anguish  oppressed  her  soul ;  she  did  not  know  why, 
and  she  feit  as  though  something  dreadful  were  about  to  hap- 
pen  here,  and  as  though  she  ought  to  flee,  flee  far  into  the 
mountains,  into  solitude. 

But  her  father  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  walked  with  her 
up  the  main  aisle  to  the  large  altar.    Bows  of  chairs,  decorated 
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with  flowers,  had  been  plaoed  here,  and  Eliza  had  to  seat  her- 
seif on  one  of  these  chairs  ;  by  her  side  sat  her  father  ;  op- 
pofiite  her,  the  castellan  and  her  f  riend  Elza  ;  Üien  came  the 
municipalily,  and  John  Panzl,  lieutenantroommander  of  the 
men  of  Windisch-Matrey,  and  behind  them  stood  the  dense 
crowd  of  the  sharpshooters  of  the  Pusterthal. 

Eliza  cast  a  searching  glanoe  on  the  dense  crowd ;  she 
looked  at  all  the  pews,  and  yet  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
looking  for,  nor  what  alarmed  her  heart  so  much. 

All  at  once  she  started  in  sudden  terror,  and  her  c^eek 
tumed  deadly  pale.  Yonder,  behind  the  Windows  of  the 
vestry,  she  beheld  a  young  man  in  a  handsome  uniform  ;  it 
was  he,  he  whom  she  had  looked  for  without  knowing  it  her- 
seif ;  he  from  whose  sight  her  heart  had  shrunk  with  anxiety 
and  dismay.  And  yet  Eliza  had  longed  to  see  him,  for  she  had 
been  uneasy  on  his  aocount ;  she  had  f  eared  lest  he  should  still 
suffer  gravely  from  the  consequences  of  his  wound.  But  she 
had  not  dared  to  ask  any  one  about  him  ;  hence,  she  was  glad 
to  see  that  he  was  well,  and  show^  her  gladness  in  her  gaze 
at  him.  Their  eyes  met,  but  he  looked  upon  her  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  a  haughty,  disdainf ul  smile 
played  round  his  lips,  and  he  threw  back  his  head  superdl- 
iously,  instead  of  nodding  pleasantly  to  her. 

Eliza  feit  a  terrible  pain  in  her  heart ;  she  wished  to  jump 
up,  she—  All  at  once  she  heard  her  name  drop  from  the  lips 
of  the  curate,  who  was  standing  bef  ore  the  altar,  and  who  had 
just  concluded  the  thanksgiving  prayer.  What  did  he  say — 
why  did  he  mention  her  ?  She  held  her  .breath  to  listen  to 
him.  Great  heayens  !  another  name  feil  from  the  curate's 
lips.  He  uttered  the  name  of  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg ;  he  pro- 
claimed  him  the  bridegroom  of  Eliza  Wallner,  ^ho  was 
present ;  he  called  upon  Captain  Ulrich  von  Hohenbeig  to 
appear  bef  ore  the  altar,  and  receive  the  consecration  of  his 
Union  with  his  betrothed  in  the  prcisence  of  all  these  witnesses. 

With  a  hollow  groan,  crushed,  and  as  if  broken-hearted, 
Eliza  sank  back  into  her  chair,  and  her  pale  lips  murmured  : 
'*'  Now  I  am  lost,  and  so  is  he  I  ^' 

'^  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,"  shouted  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
^'  come  hither  and  take  your  bride  by  the  band." 
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The  door  of  the  yestry  opened,  and  Ulrich  von  Hohenherg 
stepped  in.  His  tall,  slender  form  presented  a  yery  fine  ap- 
{»earance  in  the  brilliant  gala  uniform  ;  a  flashing  cross 
adorned  his  breast ;  in  his  hand  he  held  his  gold-laoed  hat, 
with  the  waving  white  plume  ;  only  the  sword  was  wanüng 
to  his  side,  and  this  alone  betokened  his  humiliating  position, 
and  showed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  amidst  all  these  armed 
men.  But  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  seemed  not  to 
humiliate  him,  for  he  walked  up,  his*  head  proudly  raised, 
and  his  stem,  cold  eyes  gazing  soomfully  upon  the  assembly. 

He  stepped  dose  up  to  the  altar.  '*  Beverend  father,"  he 
Said,  in  a  clear,  loud  yoice  to  the  priest, ''  you  have  called  me. 
Here  I  am.    What  do  you  want  of  me  ? " 

*'  I  have  called  you,  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  to  marry  you 
to  your  betrothed.  Eliza  Wallner,  step  to  the  side  of  your 
bridegroom." 

But  Eliza  Wallner  did  not  rise  from  her  chair  ;  she  leaned 
her  head,  alinost  in  a  swoon,  against  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and  stared,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her,  at  the  priest  and  the  young  man,  who  fized  his  eyes  on 
her  at  this  moment  with  an  air  of  cold  contempt. 

''  Eliza  Wallner,"  he  cried  aloud,  '*  do  not  oome  hither,  for 
I  am  not  your  betrothed,  and  never  shall  you  become  my 
wife  1 " 

A  deafening  cry  of  rage  hurst  from  all  Ups :  the  eyes  of  all 
ihe  brave  men  in  Üie  church  flashed  with  anger,  and  they  laid 
iheir  hands  menacingly  on  tbeir  rifles. 

But  Anthony  Wallner  sprang  to  his  feet,  pale  with  rage, 
his  eyes  shooting  fire,  like  those  of  an  angry  tiger,  rushed  to- 
ward  the  captain,  and  seized  his  arm. 

"  What ! "  he  cried,  furiously,  "  you  inf amous,  perjured 
scoundrel,  refuse  to  marry  my  daughter  ?  First  you  stole  her 
love,  you  promised  to  marry  her,  and  now  that  I  would  give 
her  to  you,  you  refuse  to  take  her  I " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  cried  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  ahnost  joyously. 
^*  Never  will  Eliza  Wallner,  the  peasant-girl,  become  my  wife ; 
never  will  I  stoop  so  low  as  to  allow  a  wife  to  be  forced  upon 
me,  merely  to  save  my  lif e,  and  least  of  all  her  who  has  fought 
against  my  countrymen  and  brethren ;  who  participated  in 
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thestudied  Insult  inflicted  upon  the  brave  soldiers  of  my  king, 
and  in  the  infamous  treason  you  have  all  oommltted  against 
your  king  and  lord.  Yes,  I  teil  you,  you  are  infamousrebels 
and  traitors,  and  you  think  I,  Captain  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg, 
a  soldier  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  king,  c6uld  act 
so  dishonorably  and  meanly  as  to  join  the  rebe^  !  No,  never  ! 
Never  wül  the  daughter  of  the  rebel  Anthony  Wallner  beoome 
my  wife  I  Kill  me  now  if  you  want  to  do  so.  You  raay  take 
my  life,  but  you  eannot  dishonor  me  I  ^' 

Eliza  sat  still  motionless,  and  as  if  petrified.  She  had 
heard,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the  captain's  words  ;  and,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  she  saw  that  Schropfel  rushed  forward  and  raised  his 
powerful  arm  against  him,  and  that  all  the  men  crowded  up 
to  him  with  menacing  gestures  ;  as  if  in  a  dream,  she  heard 
wild  shouts  and  imprecations. 

All  at  once  two  ice-cold,  trembling  hands  seized  Eliza's 
arms,  and  a  beloved  voice  penetrated  her  ear  with  the  vehe- 
mence  of  mortal  anguish  and  terror. 

**  Eliza  ! "  cried  this  voice — "  Eliza,  will  you  allow  them  to 
kill  him  ? '» 

"  EHza  I  ^'  murmured  Eliza,  as  if  starting  up  f  rom  a  trance, 
''  Elza,  what  is  the  matter  ?  '^ 

"  They  will  assassinate  him,  Eliza  I "  wailed  Elza.  "  They 
have  tied  and  gagged  him,  and  say  that  they  will  take  him 
out  and  shoot  him.  Eliza,  you  alone  can  save  him  !  Have 
mercy,  f  orget  what  he  said  in  his  rage  and  grief .  Have  m:ercy 
upon  him,  upon  me  !  For  I  teil  you,  they  will  assassinate 
him.  Oh,  see,  they  are  forming  a  circle  round  him,  and  drag- 
ging him  down  the  aisle  I  They  are  taking  him  out  to  the 
public  place  I  They  intend  to  shoot  him  1  Save  him,  Eliza, 
save  him  I " 

Eliza  made  no  reply  ;  she  sprang  up  from  her  seat  and 
hastened  down  the  aisle  after  the  men,  who  were  just  issuing 
from  the  church-door,  and  in  whose  midst  was  Walking  Cap- 
tain Ulrich  von  Hohenberg,  conducted  by  Anthony  Wallner, 
and  his  servant,  lame  old  Schropfel,  his  hands  tied  on  his  back, 
and  a  gag  in  his  mouth. 

But  the  sharpshooterssurrounded  the  prisoner  likea  thick, 
impenetrable  waU.    Vainly  did  Eliza  heg  and  implore  the 
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men  to  let  her  pass  ;  yainly  did  she  try  with  the  strength  of 
despair  to  elbow  her  way  through  the  ranks.  The  men  pushed 
her  hack  impetuously. 

"You  shall  not  intercede  in  hehalf  of  the  infamous  vil- 
lain^"  they  said ;  ^^you  shall  not  save  the  life  of  the  mean 
Bavarian  who  calls  us  reheis  and  traitors,  and  yet  did  not 
keep  his  own  word.  He  shall  and  must  die,  he  has  forfeited 
his  life.'^  And  their  strong  arms  pushed  her  from  the  circle 
which  they  now  formed  on  the  large  place  in  front  of  the 
church.  In  its  middle  stood  the  captain,  hy  his  side  Anthony 
Wallner,  and  hehind  him  Schröpfel,  like  a  watch-dog  ready 
at  any  moment  to  tear  his  enemy. 

Anthony  lifted  his  arm  with  slow,  solemn  tranquillity, 
and  dropped  it  heavily  on  the  captain's  Shoulder. 

"  Ulrich  von  Höhenherg,"  he  said,  "  you  are  an  infamous 
villain,  for  you  pledged  your  word  to  my  daughter  that  you 
would  marry  her,  and  now  you  repudiate  her.  You  are  a 
liar  and  a  slanderer,  for  you  call  us  infamous  reheis  and 
traitors  merely  hecause  we  fought  for  our  country  and  our 
emperor.  Therefore,  you  haye  sinned  against  Grod,  man,  and 
honor.     Ulrich  von  Höhenherg,  you  must  die! " 

'^  Yes,  you  must  die  ! "  shouted  the  men  ;  and  they  took 
ihe  rifles  from  their  Shoulders  and  loaded  them. 

Anthony  Wallner  and  Schröpfel  stepped  hack  from  the 
prisoner,  and  the  men  who  had  stood  hehind  him  moved  out 
of  the  way.  Hence  the  circle,  which  had  hitherto  heen  im- 
penetrahle,  now  opened.  Eliza  .saw  it,  and  sprang  forward, 
regardless  of  the  sharpshooters,  who  were  just  raising  their 
muskets,  regardless  of  the  danger  menacing  herseif.  Pale, 
with  panting  hreath,  her  hands  lifted  to  heaven,  she  sped 
across  the  open  space  toward  the  captain,  and,  placing  herseif 
hefore  him,  exclaimed,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  in  an  exulting 
voice :  "  Now  shoot,  men,  shoot !  For  I  teil  you  he  shall 
not  diQ  alone,  and  if  you  shoot  him,  you  shall  kill  me  too.'^ 

"  Eliza  I "  cried  her  father,  heseechingly,  and  withal 
angrily,  *'  Eliza,  stand  hack  I  He  is  a  traitor,  and  must 
die." 

^  He  is  no  traitor,  nor  must  he  die  ;  and  if  you  assassinate 
him  you  shall  assassinate  me  too,^'  cried  Eliza* 
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'^  But,  Lizzie,  did  you  not  hear,  then,  how  he  repudiaied 
and  abused  you,  the  faithless  Bayarian  ? ''  asked  her  father. 

"I  did,  and  I  forgive  him,*'  she  said  genÜy,  ^^  for  I  know 
füll  well  that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says.  Are  you 
8o  stupid,  men,  as  not  to  oomprehend  that  he  cannot  act 
otherwise,  and  that  he  must  speak  thus  and  not  other- 
wise  ?  Father,  you  said  I  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  that  you  loved  me  and  were  content  with  me.  I  pray 
you,  then,  dearest  father,  spare  the  life  of  my  betrothed  untü 
to-morrow  moming,  and  haye  him  taken  back  as  a  prisoner 
to  our  house  until  then.  Schröpfel  may  watch  him,  and  not 
take  his  eyes  from  him.  Oh,  dear,  kind  friends,  brave  men, 
haye  merey  upon  me  !  Bear  in  mind  that  we  f  ought  together 
for  our  beloyed  country,  and  that  you  told  me  you  would 
neyer  forget  me,  and  would  comply  with  my  widies  when- 
eyer  you  co^ld.  I  wish  now  that  you  spare  the  life  of  my  be- 
trothed only  until  to-morrbw  moming." 

"  He  says  he  is  not  your  betrothed,  Idzae,  and  will  never 
marry  you  I  "  exclaimed  the  men,  with  irresolute  f aces,  and 
already  half  softened  by  the  beseeching,  touching  expression 
of  Eliza's  countenance. 

*'  He  says  so,''  she  said,  casting  a  fiery  glance  on  the  cap- 
tain,  who  stood  pale  and  motionless,  heard  eyery  word,  and 
was  unable  to  make  a  reply ;  "  he  says  so,  but  I  know  that  he 
loyes  me,  and  will  be  joyously  ready  to-morrow  moming  to 
do  what  I  ask  of  him.  Father,"  she  added,  in  a  low  yoice, 
seizing  Anthony  Wallner's  arm,  and  drawing  him  aside 
quickly,  ^  do  you  not  comprehend,  then,  that  Ulrich  cannot 
speak  differently  ?  Would  not  his  king,  after  his  retum  to 
Bayaria,  pronounoe  him  a  traitor,  and  charge  him  with  hay- 
ing  joined  us  and  the  Austrians,  and  with  haying  oonyicted 
himself  by  marrying  a  Tyrolese  girl  ?  Be  wise,  dearest  father, 
and  see  how  shrewdly  Ulrich  manages  eyery  thing,  and  that 
he  acts  precisely  as  I  told  him.  It  must  look  as  though  he 
did  not  marry  me  of  his  own  accord,  but  compelled  by  you  ; 
otherwise  his  king  and  his  father,  who  is  a  yery  proud  man, 
would  neyer  ^  forgive  him.  But  when  they  hear  what  has  oc- 
curred  here,  and  that  you  threatened  to  shoot  Ulrich  because 
he  would  not  marry  me,  the  gentlemen  at  Munich  will  under- 
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stand  that  Ulrich  had  io  take  me  in  order  to  save  bis 
life." 

^'And  are  you  satisüed  to  haye  it  look  as  thongh  he 
mamed  you  only  under  compulsion  ?"  asked  her  father, 
gloomily. 

'^  I  am,  father,''  she  said,  ^'  f or  I  love  my  betröthed ;  and 
he  shall  not  become  unhappy  for  my  sake  and  forfeit  the 
good  graces  of  his  king  and  his  f ather.  State  all  this  to  your 
friends,  dear  father,  and  teil  them  to  let  Ulrich  and  me  alone 
for  to-day ;  but  ask  them  all  to  come  to  our  house  to-morrow 
.moming  and  accompany  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  the 
'church,  for  Ulrich  will  marry  me  at  nine  to-morrow  fnom- 
ing." 

"  But,  Idzzie,  why  not  to-day  ? "  aaked  her  father.  "  Why 
not  at  this  hour  ?  '* 

^'It  will  not  do,  father.  If  you  had  told  me  beforehand 
what  was  to  be  done  here,  I  should  have  told  you  at  onoe 
what  I  am  telling  you  now  :  it  will  not  do  for  a  young  girl 
to  appear  before  God's  altar  without  due  preparation,  and  as 
though  she  were  going  to  a  dance. .  What  I  am  going  to  do  is 
something  very  serious,  and  I  will  do  it  seriously.  I  will 
pray  to  God  to-day,  go  to  confession,  and  have  a  great  many 
things  to  talk  over  with  Ulrich,  for  I  know  he  wants  me  to 
set  out  with  bim  immediately  af  ter  we  have  been  married,  and 
that  it  may  not  look  as  though  he  had  stayed  voluntarily  with 
you  in  our  Valley.  I  must,  therefore,  pack  up  my  things  and 
prepare  for  depaxting  as  soon  as  we  have  been  married.  Let 
US  al^ne,  then,  dear  father,  to-day,  and  invite  the  men  to  come 
to-morrow  moming  and  attend  my  marriage  with  Captain 
Ulrich  von  Hohenberg.'* 

^*  Well,  then,  Lizzie,  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes,"  said 
Wallner,  after  a  short  reflection.  "  I  will  give  you  and  him 
time  until  to-morrow  moming  ;  but  I  teil  you,  my  daughter, 
if  he  continues  the  same  game  to-morrow,  and  talks  then  in 
the  same  strain  as  to-day,  I  shall  take  the  jest  in  dead  eamest, 
and  will  not  believe  a  word  of  all  you  say  to  ezcuse  him :  and 
then  his  life  is  forfeited,  and  he  must  die. — ^No,  Schröpfel, 
oome  here  ;  take  the  prisoner  back  to  my  house,  and  confine 
him . where  you  have  kept  him  for  a  week  past.    But  I  teil 
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you,  watch  him  well,  and  admit  no  one  to  him  exoept  Liade, 
and  preyent  him  from  taUdng  with  anybody  bat  his  be- 
trothed." 

^'  I  will  do  so,  and  watch  him  as  I  have  done  up  to  this 
time,''  Said  Schröpfel,  gloomily.  *^He  sball'not  ttdk  with 
anybody,  and  I  should  like  it  best  if  he  were  not  permitted 
either  to  speak  with  lizzie,  for  I  do  not  believe  at  all  that  she 
is  his  betrotbed." 

^^  We  shall  see  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  maniage  is 
to  take  place,"  said  Anthony  Wallner. — '*  Take  the  priaoner 
away." 

^'  Tou  let  him  go  ? "  exclaimed  the  men.  ''  You  spare  his^ 
lif  e  ? " 

^^Only  tmtil  to-morrow  morning,  because  lözzie  begged 
me  to  do  so,"  said  Anthony  Wallner.  '^The  wedding  will 
take  place  at  nine  to-morrow  morning ;  I  invite  you  all  to 
attend  it,  men,  and  we  shall  see  then.  To-morrow  morning 
there  will  be  a  weddiug  or  an  execution.  Now  let  us  speak 
no  more  of  it  to-day  ;  let  us  forget  what  has  happened  to 
Anthony  Wallner  and  his  daughter ;  and  let  us  bear  in  mind 
only  that  we  have  retumed  after  delivering  our  dear  Tyrol 
from  the  French  and  Bayarians.  Let  us  go  now  to  my  house, 
where  my  wife  awaits  us  with  a  keg  of  excellent  wine.  Oome, 
we  will  drink  to  the  welfare  of  our  fatherland,  and  to  the 
health  of  our  dear  Emperor  Francis  I " 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

EIIZA  AKD  ULRICH. 

SOHROPFEL,  the  faithful  seryant,  had  taken  Ulrich  yon 
Hohenberg,  in  obedience  to  Anthony  Wallner's  order,  back 
to  the  smaJl  room  where  he  had  passed  the  last  eight  days  as 
a  prisoner.  Since  he  had  him  again  in  his  custody,  no  ad- 
ditional  precautions  were  necessary,  for  Schröpfel  knew  that 
he  could  rely  on  his  own  yigilance,  and  that  the  prisoner 
surely  would  neyer  escape-.  from  him.    Hence,  he  loosened 
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the  ooxds  with  which  he  had  been  tied,  and  removed  the 
handkerchief  with  which  he  had  been  gagged. 

*'  If  it. affords  you  pleasure,"  said  Schröpf el,  ^'you  may  use 
your  mouth  and  inyeigh  against  Lizzie  Wallner,  who  has 
saved  your  life  to-day  a  second  time,  and  whom  you  rewarded, 
like  a  genidne  Bavarian,  that  is  to  say,  with  black  ingratitude 
and  treachery.  But  I  adyise  you  not  to  abuse  her  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear  you  outside,  for  I  am  not  as  patient  as  Lizzie, 
and  I  shall  never  permit  you  to  abuse  and  treat  so  contemptu- 
ously  the  noblest  and  best  girl  in  the  whole  country.  She 
acted  toward  you  to-day  as  a  good  Christian  and  a  brave  girl, 
for  you  insulted  her,  and  she  not  only  forgave  you,  but  pro- 
tected  you,  and  saved  your  life.  And  now,  sir,  abuse  her  if 
you  cannot  help  it ;  but  I  teil  you  once  more,  do  not  speak  too 
loud,  lest  I  should  hear  you." 

And  Schröpf el  tumed  with  a  last  threatening  glanoe  and 
left  the  room.  Outside  he  sat  down  on  the  cane-^settee  which, 
for  the  past  eight  days,  had  been  bis  seat  by  day  and  his  couch 
by  night ;  and  he  pressed  his  eye  to  the  middle  hole  which  he 
had  bored  in  the  door.  He  could  distinctly  see  and  watch  the 
captain  through  it.  Ulrich  had  sunk  down  on  a  chair  and 
leaned  his  head  on  his  band ;  he  lifted  his  sombre  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  there  was  a  stränge  ezpression  of  emotion  and 
grief  upon  his  face.  But  he  seemed  not  to  intend  availing 
himself  of  the  permission  which  Schröpfel  had  given  him  to 
abuse  Lizzie  Wallner,  for  his  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  and 
not  a  sound  feil  from  them.  Or  could  Schröpfel,  perhaps,  not 
hear  him,  because  the  men  down  in  the  bar-room  were  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  so  merrily,  and  speaking  so  loudly  and  en- 
thusiastically  of  the  Tyrol,  and  drinking  the  health  of  the  em- 
peror  and  the  Archduke  John,  who  had  again  taken  posses- 
sion  of  their  country  and  solemnly  proclaimed  that  he  would 
restore  the  ancient  and  liberal  Constitution  of  the  Tyrolese  ? 

"  How  merry  they  aj»  down-stairs  ! "  growled  Schröpfel. 
^'  I  might  be  there  too  ;  I  have  amply  deserved  to  have  a  Uttle 
exercise  and  pleasure.  Instead  of  tiiat  I  must  sit  here  with  a 
dry  mouth  ;  and  if  this  goes  on  much  longer,  I  shall  surely 
grow  fast  to  my  settee.  And  all  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
mean,  perfidious  Bavarian,  who  is  so  utterly  dishonest,  and 
16 
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who  treated  our  beautiful,  uoble  Lizzie  in  so  infamous  a  man- 
ner  1  Well,  if  I  were  in  the  girPs  place,  I  would  not  take  ihe 
perfidiouB  wretch  who  has  denied  her  twice  already.  Oh, 
how  merry  they  are  down-stairs  I  No  one  thinks  of  me  and 
gives  me  a  drop  of  wine  that  I  may  likewise  drink  to  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  fatherland." 

But  Schröpfel  was  mistaken  for  once,  for  qniok  footateps 
ascended  the  staircase  at  this  moment,  and  now  appeaied  the 
lorely  head  of  Eliza  Wallner  above  the  railing,  then  her  whole 
form,  and  a  second  afterward  she  stood  in  the  passage  close 
before  Schröpfel.  In  her  hands  she  held  a  plate  with  a  large 
piece  of  the  fine  cake  whioh  her  mother  herseif  had  baked,  and 
a  large  glass  of  excellent  red  wine. 

"'  There,  good,  faithf u]  Schröpfel,''  she  said  in  her  gentle 
yoice,  nodding  to  him  pleasantly,  and  handing  the  plate  to 
him,  '^eat  and  drink,  andiet  me  in  the  mean  time  go  and  see 
your  prisoner." 

'^  What  do  you  want  of  him  f ''  asked  Schröpfel,  moodily. 

''  I  want  to  see  him  about  our  wedding  to-morrow,"  said 
Eliza  calmly  ;  '*  and  you  know  f ather  has  given  me  permission 
to  go  to  him  and  speak  with  him." 

^'  Tes,  he  did,  and  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  entering, 
which  I  would  do  otherwise,"  growled  Schröpfel.  ^*Qo  in, 
then,  but  do  not  stay  too  long ;  and  if  he  should  abuse  you 
again,  pray  call  me,  and  I  will  asdst  you.'' 

''Thank  you,  dear  Schröpfel,"  said  Eliza,  ''but  pray  admit 
me  now." 

Schröpfel  withdrew  his  settee  from  the  door  and  allowed 
Eliza  to  open  it,  and,  entering  to  the  prisoner,  dosed  it  again 
behind  her. 

Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  still  sat,  ^as  Schröpfel  had  seen 
him,  at  the  table,  leaning  his  head  on  his  band ;  only  he 
had  now  oovered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  long  sighs 
issued  from  his  breast.  He  seemed  not  to  know  that  the 
door  had  opened  and  some  one  had  entered,  or  rather  perhaps 
he  thought  it  was  only  Schröpfel,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  notice  of  him. 

Eliza  Wallner  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  gazed  at 
him  a  long  time  with  a  wondrous  expression  of  lore  and  grief ; 
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for  a  moment  she  laid  her  band  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  süfle 
the  cry  which  her  Ups  were  already  about  to  utter ;  then  she 
cast  a  beseeching  glance  toward  heayen,  and,  as  if  strength- 
ened  by  this  mute  inyocation,  she  stepped  forward. 

^^  Captain  Uhich  yon  Hohenberg  I "  she  said,  in  her  sweet, 
melodious  yoice. 

He  gaye  a  start^  dropped  bis  band  from  bis  face,  and 
jumped  up. 

"  EHiza  Wallner  1  *'  he  said,  breathlessly  and  in  great  con- 
fusion. 

She  only  nodded  her  head,  and  fixed  her  clear,  piercing 
eyes  with  a  proud,  reproacbful  expression  on  bis  face ;  he 
dropped  his  eyes  before  her  gaze.  On  seeing  this,  Eliza 
smiled,  and,  crossing  the  room  with  a  rapid  step,  went  to  the 
window. 

''  Come  here,  sir,  and  look  at  that.  What  do  you  see  yon- 
der?" 

Ulrich  stepped  to  her  and  looked  out  ^'I  see  the  moun- 
tains  and  the  summits  of  the  glaciers,''  he  said ;  ^*  and  in  tbe 
direction  in  which  you  are  pointing  your  finger,  I  see  also  my 
uncle^s  Castle/' 

**Do  you  see  also  the  balcony,  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  ?*' 
she  asked,  somewhat  sarcastica]]y. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  almost  timidly. 

She  looked  at  bim  with  the  proud  and  lofty  air  of  a  queen. 

*^  When  we  met  last  and  spoke  with  each  other,  we  stood 
on  yonder  balcony,"  added  Eliza.  "  Do  you  remember  what 
we  said  at  the  time,  sir  ? " 

"Eliza,"  he  murmured — 

"Tou  remember  it  no  longer,"  she  interrupted  bim,  "  but 
I  do.  On  yonder  balcony  you  swore  to  me  that  you  loyed 
me  boundlessly ;  and  when  I  laughed  at  you,  you  inyoked 
heayen  and  earth  to  bear  witness  of  your  loye.  Now,  sir, 
heayen  and  earth  gaye  you  an  opportunity  to  proye  your  ar- 
dent  loye  for  Eliza  Wallner.  •  Did  you  profit  by  that  opportu- 
nity?" 

"No,"  he  said,  in  a  low  yoice  ;  "it  is  true,  I  acted  harshly 
and  cruelly  toward  you,  I  occasioned  you  bitter  griet  I—" 

**I  do  not  complain,"  sbe  exclaimed,  proudly.    "  I  do  not 
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speäk  of  myself,  but  only  of  you.  Tou  swore  eternal  love  to 
me  at  itiat  time,  but  you  did  so  as  a  mendacious  Bavarian  ;  I 
did  not  believe  you,  and  knew  füll  well  that  you  had  no 
honest  intentions  toward  me.  For  this  reason  I  laughed  af 
you,  and  said  the  peasant-girl  was  no  suitable  matcb  for  you, 
and  rejected  all  your  oatbs  and  protestations  of  passionate 
love." 

'*  But  afterwards,  to  punisb  me  for  yenturing  to  speak  of 
love  to  you,"  he  exclidmed,  impetuously,  ^'you  feigned  to 
have  belieyed  my  protestations  and  oaths  ;  and  although  you 
had  previously  laughed  at  me,  you  wished  now  to  become  my 
wife." 

"  *'  No,"  she  said,  with  a  fiery  glanoe  of  disdain  ;  **'  no^  after- 
wards I  ouly  wisbed  to  save  your  life.  You  have  utterly  mii»- 
taken  Eliza  Wallner's  oharacter,  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg. 
You  thought  Lizzie  Wallner  would  deem  herseif  exoeedingly 
fortunate  to  become  the  wife  of  an  aristocratic  gentleman, 
even  though  he  took  her  only  by  oompulsion :  you  thought 
she  would  be  content  to  leave  the  Tyrol  by  the  side  of  the 
nobleman  who  disdained  her,  and  go  to  the  large  foreign  city 
of  Munich,  where  the  aristocracy  would  scom  and  mock  the 
poor  Tyrolese  girl.  No,  sir,  I  teil  you,  you  have  utterly  mis- 
taken  my  character.  I  attach  no  value  whatover  to  your 
aristocratic  name,  nor  to  the  distinguished  position  of  your 
family ;  when  I  marry,  I  shall  choose  a  husband  who  loves 
me  with  all  his  heart,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  live  without 
me,  and  takes  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  with  the  füll  en- 
thusiasm  of  a  noble  heart.  But  he  would  have  to  remain  in 
the  mountains  and  be  a  son  of  the  Tyrol ;  for  my  heart  is  at- 
tached  to  the  mountains,  and  never  would  I  or  could  I  leave 
them  to  remove  to  a  large  city.  You  see,  therefore,  Ulrich, 
that  a  maniage  with  you  would  by  no  means  appear  to  me  a 
very  fortunate  thing ;  and,  moreover,  if  you  had  allowed  your- 
seif  to  be  compelled  to  marry  me,  had  you  not  ref used  to  do 
so,  I  should  have  despised  you  all  my  life  long  as  a  miserable 
ooward.  I  thank  you,  therefore,  for  resisting  the  men  so 
bravely,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  despise 
you  ;  you  are  my  dear  Elza's  oousin,  and  I  myself  have  always 
liked  you  so  well." 
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''EHiza,''  he  ezclaimed,  impetuously,  ^  you  are  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  lenity,  and  I  stand  before  you  filled  with  shame 
and  grief .  Ton  say  you  ^ways  liked  me  so  well,  and  I  treated 
you  with  so  muoh  ingratitude  and  disdain  !  Oh,  let  me  press 
this  dear  hand  to  my  lips,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  that  you 
hare  done  for  me  !  *' 

He  tried  to  seize  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  from  him 
quickly. 

*'  Captain  von  Hohenberg,"  she  said,  '^  we  are  no  longer  on 
the  balcony  yonder  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  kiss 
my  hand.  That  may  be  suitable  when  you  have  fair  ladies 
from  the  city  before  you,  but  not  when  you  are  speaking  with 
a  Tyrolese  ^rl.  Besides,  I  did  not  teil  you  all  this  to  obtain 
praise  and  admiration  from  you,  but  to  prevent^ou  from  tak- 
ing  me  for  a  mean-spirited  girl,  respecting  herseif  so  little  as 
to  try  to  get  a  husband  in  so  dishonorable  a  manner.  No,  by 
the  Holy  Viigin,  I  would  rather  die  and  be  buried  under  an 
avalanche  than  act  so  meanly  and  disgraoefully.  But  when 
the  peasants  were  going  to  kill  you,  there  was  no  other  way 
for  me  to  save  your  life  than  that  of  saying  that  you  were  my 
betrothed,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  why  I  said  so.  How< 
ever,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  to-day, 
for  my  dear  father  had  conoealed  it  from  me,  and  wished  to 
surprise  me,  because  he  really  believed  that  I  loved  you.  If  I 
had  known  beforehand  what  father  had  in  vie  w,  I  should  have 
devised  some  way  of  preventing  him  from  carrying  bis  plan 
into  effect.  But  I  s  wear  to  you,  I  had  no  inkling  of  it.  There- 
fore,  I  heg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  harsh  treatment  you  re- 
oeived  at  their  hands  for  my  sake." 

"  Eliza,"  he  said,  moumf ully,  "  your  words  rend  my  heart. 
Oh)  do  not  be  so  gentle  and  generous  I  Be  angry  with  me, 
call  me  an.  infamous  villain,  who,  in  bis  blindness,  did  not 
penetrate  your  magnanimity  and  heroic  self-sacriüce  ;  do  not 
treat  me  with  this  charming  mildness  which  crushes  me  I 
Tott  acted  like  an  angel  toward  me,  and  I  treated  you  like  a 
heartless  barbarian.'^ 

"'  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  therefore  you  may 
forgive  yourself,"  she  said,  with  a  gentle  smile.  ''  But  let  us 
speak  no  longer  of  the  i)ast ;  let  us  think  only  of  the  future. 
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Tou  heard  what  father  said  :  '  To-morrow  moming  there  will 
be  a  wedding  or  an  execution.' '' 

''  Well,  tben,  there  will  be  a  wedding  to-morrew  moming,'' 
exclaimed  Ulrich,  casting  an  ardent  glanoe  on  the  young 
girl ;  '*  yes,  there  will  be  a  wedding  to-moraow  moming. 
Pray,  Eliza,  save  my  life  a  third  time  to-morrow  ;  become  my 
wife  ! " 

'*  I  will  aave  your  life,"  she  said,  ihrowing  back  her  head, 
proudly  ;  ^'  but  f ortunately  it  is  unneoessary  for  me  to  become 
your  wife  for  that  purpose.  I  haye  oome  here  only  to  save 
you.    Sir,  you  must  escape  to-night." 

*'  Escape,"  he  said,  shrugging  bis  Shoulders  ;  '^  escape,  when 
Schröpf el  is  guarding  my  door  ?  " 

*'  Hush  I  do  not  speak  so  loud,  sir  ;  he  might  hear  you,  and 
he  must  know  nothing  about  it.  Bend  your  head  closer  to 
me  and  listen  :  GK>  to  bed  early  this  evening,  but  extinguish 
your  light  beforehand,  lest  Schröpfel  should  see  any  thing. 
My  mother  told  me  Schröpfel  had  bored  holes  in  the  door, 
and  was  watching  you  all  the  time.  Therefore,  go  to  bed 
early,  and  leave  your  window  open.  When  the  church-clock 
strikes  two,  listen  for  any  noise,  and  hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  now  good-by." 

She  nodded  to  him,  and  tumed  to  the  door. 

'*  But  I,  Eliza~I  have  to  teil  you  many  things  yet,"  said 
Ulrich,  detaining  her.  '^  Pray,  stay  yet  awhile  and  listen  to 
me  I " 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  ;  my  mother  is  waiting  for 
me,"  replied  Eliza,  withdrawing  her  hmd  from  his.  ^'  Good- 
by,  and  if  you  can  pray,  pray  to  Gk>d  to  protect  you  to* 
night ! " 

She  opened  the  door  hastily  and  stepped  out,  and  smiled 
at  Schröpfel,  but  the  old  servant  looked  at  her  gloomily. 

"  Tou  stayed  a  long  while  with  the  Bavarian,"  he  growled. 

^*  And  yet  you  did  not  eat  your  cake  nor  empty  your  glass 
in  the  mean  time,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  smile.  ^  Tou  looked 
again  through  the  hole  in  the  door,  did  you  not  ?  Tou  saw, 
then,  Schröpfel,  that  we  stood  together  like  a  pair  of  sensible 
lovers." 

'*  I  did  not  see  any  thing,"  exclaimed  Schröpf elj  angrily, 
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"  for  you  placed  yourself  close  to  the  window,  and  my  hole 
does  not  enable  me  to  look  arotmd  the  comer  ;  nor  did  I  hear 
any  thing,  for  you  whispei^  as  softly  as  though  you  were  a 
couple  of  sparrows  which  understand  each  other  when  billing 
and  cooing." 

''  Fie,  Schröpfel !  do  not  talk  such  nonsense,*'  cried  Eliza» 
blushing  deeply.  ^^Behave  yourself,  Schröpfel,  and  I  will 
bring  you  another  bottle  of  wine  to-day,  and  heg  father  to  let 
you  come  down  to  supper  to-night,  and  permit  you  to  sleep  in 
your  bedchamber." 

'^Ishall  take  good  care  to  do  no  such  thing,^'  growled 
Schröpfel.  ^^  I  am  a  sentinel  here,  and  must  not  desert  my 
post." 

"  But  you  may  take  your  sentry-box  with  you,"  said  Eliza. 
pointing  to  his  settee.  **  When  a  soldier  remains  close  to  bis 
sentry-box,  he  does  not  desert  his  post.  Well,  good-by, 
Schröpfel ;  the  sentinel  will  be  relieved  to-night" 

Eliza's  words  were  fulfilled.  Toward  nightfall  she  in- 
formed  Schröpfel  that  her  father  permitted  him  to  take  his 
supper  at  the  table  down-stairs,  and  afterward  go  to  bed  in 
his  own  Chamber. 

^*Well,  and  who  is  to  watch  the  prisoner  in  the  mean 
time  ? "  asked  Schröpfel. 

^'  You  yourself  !  Look,  you  will  lock  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  your  pocket.  In  addition,  you  may  put  that  heavy  box 
yonder  against  the  door ;  then  you  will  be  sure  that  your  pris- 
oner cannot  get  out,  for  I  think  his  Chamber  has  no  other  out- 
leL" 

"  Yes,  it  has— the  window  1 " 

^'  Do  you  thinVthe  Bavarian  has  wings  and  will  fly  out  of 
the  window  to-night  ? " 

'*  It  is  true  he  cannot  fly  out,  nor  can  he  jump  out,  for  he 
would  simply  break  his  neck.  But,  nevertheless,  I  donot  like 
this  arrangement  at  all.  Something  teils  me  that  it  will  tum 
out  wrong.  I  shall,  at  least,.unchain  the  watch-dog,  who  will 
preyent  the  Bavarian  from  escaping  through  the  window. 
For  the  rest,  I  feel  that  all  my  limbs  are  stiff,  and  that  I  have 
at  length  deserved  some  repose.  As  it  is  your  father*s  will,  I 
will  go  down-stairs,  take  supper,  and  afterward  go  to  bed  in 
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my  Chamber.    If  any  thing  bappens,  I  shall  wasb  my  bands 
of  it." 

**  Wasb  tbem  as  mucb  as  you  please,  Scbröpfel,  but  oome 
down  to  supper,"  cried  Eliza,  bastening  down-stairs  witb  tbe 
agility  of  a  bird. 

Scbröpfel  looked  after  her,  sbakiag  bis  bead ;  be  tben 
locked  tbe  door,  put  tbe  key  in  bis  pocket,  and  placed  tbe 
beavy  iron-bound  box  against  tbe  door. 

"And  before  going  to  bed  I  sball  uncbain  Phylax,"  be 
said,  as  if  to  console  bimself,  wbile  be  was  going  slowly  and 
stiffly  down-«tairs. 

Scbröpfel  kept  bis  word.  Weary  and  exbausted  as  be  was, 
be  waited  until  all  tbe  inmates  of  tbe  bouse  bad  gone  to  bed, 
and  until  all  noise  liad  died  away.  He  tben  went  into  tbe 
yard  and  unobained  tbe  formidable  and  ill-bumored  watcb- 
dog.  Pbylax  bowled  and  trembled  witb  joy  and  deiigbt  at 
being  released  ;  but  Scbröpfel  seized  bis  ear  and  pointed  bis 
otber  band  at  tbe  prisoner^s  window,  wbicb  was  brigbtly  il- 
luminated  by  tbe  moon. 

"  Watcb  tbat  window  well,  Pbylax,"  be  said,  "  watcb  it 
well ;  and  if  you  see  anytbing  suspicious,  call  me  at  once.  I 
shall  not  sleep  so  fast  as  not  to  bear  your  barking.  Watcb  it 
well,  Pbylax." 

Tbe  dog  looked  up  to  tbe  window  as  if  be  bad  understood 
tbe  Order  ;  be  tbei  üxed  bis  clear,  lustroiis  eyes  on  Scbröpfel, 
and  uttered  a  threau  ^ing  growl. 

"  Very  well,"  said  K>cbrÖpfel,  *'  you  baye  understood  me. 
You  will  watcb  bim,  and  I  may  go  to  bed." 

He  dropped  tbe  ear  of  tbe  dog,  wbo  theveupon  bounded 
wildly  througb  tbe  yard,  wbile  Scbröpfel  limped  back  into 
tbe  bouse.  He  was  beard  slowly  ascending  tbe  staircase  and 
opening  tbe  creaking  door  of  bis  bed-cbamber,  and  tben  all 
became  silent. 

Night  spread  its  pall  over  tbe  weary,  tbe  sleepers,  and  the 
weeping ;  tbe  moon  stood  witb  silvery  lustre  high  in  tbe 
beavens,  and  illuminated  tbe  snow-clad  summits  of  tbe  moun- 
tains  rising  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  ontbuildings  in  Wallner^s  yard. 
Hour  after  bour  passed  by,  and  all  remained  silent ;  not  a 
90^nd  broke  tbe  bol^  stillness  of  ni^bt, 
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Hour  after  hour  passed  by ;  nothing  stirred  in  the  yard  ; 
the  dog  sat,  as  if  he  had  really  understood  Schröpfel's  words, 
in  the  middie  of  the  yard,  and  stared  steadf astly  at  the  pris- 
oner^s  window.  Phylax  watched,  as  Schröpfel  had  gone  to 
bed ;  Phylax  watched,  and  did  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the 
window  on  which  his  whole  attention  seemed  to  he  con- 
centrated,  for  he  did  not  stir,  he  did  not  even  disturb  the 
flies  buzzing  round  his  ears ;  he  was  all  attention  and  yigi- 
lanoe.  All  at  onoe  something  oocurred  that  had  never  hap- 
pened  to  him  during  his  noctumal  Service  ;  a  wondrous,  appe- 
tizing  scent  was  wafted  to  him  on  the  wings  of  the  night- 
breeze.  Phylax  averted  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  win- 
dow and  glanced  searchingly  round  the  yard.  Nothing  stirred 
in  it,  but  this  wonderf  ul  soent  of  a  roast  sausage  still  impreg- 
nated  the  air,  and  seemed  to  grow  even  stronger  and  more 
tempting;  for  Phylax  pricked  up  his  ears,  raised  his  nose, 
snuffing  eagerly  to  inhale  the  scent,  and  rose  from  the  ground« 
He  glanced  again  round  the  yard,  and  then  advaneed  a  few 
Steps  toward  the  window  yonder  on  the  side  of  the  house. 
This  window  was  open,  and  the  keen  nose  of  the  dog  told  him 
that  the  appetizing  scent  had  come  from  it.  All  at  once,  how- 
eyer,  Phylax  stood  still,  as  if  remembering  his  master  s  Orders, 
and  looked  again  toward  the  prisoner's  window. 

At  this  moment  a  low  voice  called  him  :  *^  Phylax  !  come 
here,  Phylax  I " 

The  dog  hesitated  no  longer  ;  he  had  recognized^e  voice 
of  his  friend  and  playmate,  Eliza  Wallner.  With  two  tre- 
mendous  bounds  he  was  at  the  window,  and,  raising  himself 
up,  laid  his  forepaws  on  the  window-siU,  and  stretched  out  his 
head,  waiting  longingly  for  the  appetizing  sausage. 

"Oome,  Phylax,  come,"  whispered  Eliza  :  and  she  stepped 
back  with  the  sausage  into  the  interior  of  the  room.  "  Come 
to  me,  Phylax,  come  to  me." 

The  temptation  was  too  strong.  Phylax  hesitated  no 
longer  ;  he  moved  back  a  step,  and  leaped  through  the  win- 
dow into  the  room. 

The  window  was  dosed  behind  him  immediately,  and  the 
f otuvfooted  custodian  of  the  prisoner  was  now  a  prisoner  him- 
wlf, 
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The  yard  was  empty  now.  Schropfel  slept  soundly  in  bis 
bed-chamber  up-staira,  and  Pbylax  was  reyellinc^  in  epicurean 
joys  in  the  larder. 

Tbe  yard  was  empty  now,  but  not  long,  f or  tbe  door  of  tbe 
house  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  buman  form  stepped  out 
For  a  moment  it  stood  still  near  tbe  door,  and  two  voices  were 
beard  wbispering  in  a  low  tone. 

'*Gkx)d-by,  dearest  motber,^^  said  one  Yoioe.  ^*It  is  time 
now,  I  must  go." 

**•  God  and  tbe  Holy  Virgin  will  protect  you,  dear  Lizzie," 
said  tbe  otber  voice :  ^*  for  tbat  wbicb  you  are  going  to  do  is 
rigbt  and  noble ;  and  f atber  bimself  will  see  before  long  tbat 
you  did  rigbt    Go,  Lizzie,  and  retum  safely/' 

'^  I  sball  be  back  at  eigbt  in  tbe  moming,*' wbispered  Lizzie. 
'*Untü  tben,  you  must  say  notbing  about  it,  dear  motber, 
but  teil  fatber  I  wisbed  to  be  alone  in  my  cbamber  tili  tbe 
wedding-bour.     Good-by  until  tben.^' 

Sbe  imprinted  a  kiss  on  ber  motber's  lips,  and  bastened 
into  tbe  yard.  Tbe  door  was  olosed  softly.  At  tbis  moment 
tbe  cburcb-dock  Struck  two. 

Eliza  glided  noiselessly  across  tbe  yard  toward  tbe  large 
ladder  leaning  against  tbe  stable.  Sbe  liftcSd  it  up  witb  yig- 
orous  bands,  carried  it  across  tbe  yard,  and  plaoed  it  against 
tbe  dwelling-bouse,  so  tbat  its  top  reacbed  tbe  open  window 
of  tbe  prisoner.  Sbe  examined  if  tbe  ladder  stood  firm,  laid  a 
few  stones  at  its  f oot,  to  prevent  it  f rom  sliding,  and  tben  as- 
cended  it  witb  catlike  agility,  carrying  a  small  bündle  on  ber 
arm,  wbüe  sbe  bad  put  down  anotber  in  tbe  yard. 

Now  sbe  bad  reacbed  tbe  captain^s  window. 

"  Are  you  awake,  sir  ?  "  sbe  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  am,  Eliza,"  wbispered  a  voice  inside.  "I  bave  been 
awake  and  waiting  for  you  an  &our." 

"Take  tbis,  sir,''  sbe  said,  banding  tbe  bündle  into  tbe 
window.  "  It  is  a  suit  of  clotbes  wbicb  you  must  put  on.  It 
is  my  fatber's  boliday  dress,  for  you  must  not  wear  tbe  Bava- 
rian  uniform  now.  You  must  put  up  for  a  few  days  witb 
being  disguised  as  a  Tyrolese.  Put  it  on  quickly,  and  tben 
wrap  up  your  uniform  in  tbe  Wanket  in  wbicb  I  brougbt  tbe 
suit  of  clotbes.     But  make  baste,  and  wben  you  are  ready, 
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descend  the  ladder,  and  come  down  into  the  yard,  where  I 
shall  await  you.  Bring  the  package  with  the  uniform  with 
you,  and,  above  all  things,  make  haste." 

She  gave  the  captain  no  time  for  reply,  but  glided  rapidly 
and  noiselessly  down  the  ladder.  On  arriying  in  the  yard, 
she  took  the  haversack  which  she  had  left  there,  hnng  it  oyer 
her  Shoulder,  and  took  up  the  rifle.  Then  she  seated  herseif 
quietly  on  a  large  log  close  to  the  ladder,  and  looked  up  to 
the  moon,  which  illuminated  her  face  and  her  whole  form. 
Her  face  wore  a  wonderfuUy  calm  expression ;  only  round 
her  crimson  lips  quiyered  at  times  something  like  hidden 
grief ,  and  a  tear  glistened  in  her  large,  dark  eyes.  But  when 
this  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek  slowly,  Eliza  shook  her  head 
indignantly,  and  brushed  it  away  with  her  hand. 

'*  Fooliah  girl ! "  she  murmui^,  ^'how  can  you  weep  now  ? 
You  must  bravely  take  your  heart  in  your  hands  now,  and 
hold  it  so  flrmly  that  it  can  neither  cry  nor  tremble.  You 
must  be  proud  and  stiff,  and  never  forget  what  is  due  to  your 
honor,  and  what  you  owe  to  your  friend  Elza.  Therefore,  do 
not  weep,  but  be  a  brave  Tyrolese  girl.  To-morrow  night  you 
may  weep  in  your  Chamber,  for  nobody  will  see  you  there ; 
but  not  to-night — ^no,  no,  not  to-night  I " 

She  shook  her  head  yiolently,  foroed  herseif  to  smile,  and 
gazed  pleasantly  up  to  the  moon.  **  God  bless  thee,  golden, 
rapid  wanderer ! "  she  said.  *^  Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to- 
night,  and  pray,  dear  moon,  send  all  clouds  home,  and  remain 
aA  bright  and  clear  as  now  ;  for  our  route  is  a  dangerous  one, 
and  if  thou  dost  not  help  us,  we  may  easily  fall  into  an  abyss, 
and—    Hush,  hush,  he  is  cpming." 

She  rose  and  looked  up  to  the  window,  whence  the  captain 
emerged  at  this  moment,  and  appeared  on  the  ladder. 

**  Throw  down  your  package,  sir— I  will  catch  it,"  whis- 
pered  Eliza. 

"Thank  you,  I  can  carry  it  myself,"  said  Ulrich,  in  a  low 
yoice  ;  and  he  was  soon  at  the  f oot  of  the  ladder,  and  standing 
in  the  yard  close  to  Eliza. 

"Now  come,"  she  said  ;  "tread  lightly,  and  do  not  speak, 
but  go  softly  behind  me." 

She  left  him  no  time  for  reply,  but  walked  across,  opened 
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the  door  of  the  small  shed,  which  was  ajar,  went  quickly 
througb  ii,  and  paased  through  the  opposite  door  into  the 
orohard  lying  behind  it.  She  stood  still  in  front  of  the  door 
of  the  shed,  and  when  Ulrich  had  emerged  f  rom  it,  she  locked 
it,  and  put  the  key  into  her  pocket 

**  Now  let  US  walk  as  fast  as  possible,  sir,"  she  whispered. 
*^  We  must  walk  f or  three  hours.  Keep  your  eyee  on  me,  and 
follow  me  wherever  I  go."' 

"I  will  follow  you,  Eliza,"  said  the  captain,  eamestly, 
^'whereyer  you  go.  Tou  see  I  have  implicit  oonfidence  in 
you,  for  I  do  not  even  ask  whiiher  you  intend  to  conduct  me, 
or  what  you  wish  to  do  with  me.  I  place  my  lif e  and  my 
future  in  your  hand8,and  shall  do  whatever  you  want  me  to.*' 

'*  It  will  he  the  best  for  you,'*  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
slightly.    **Nowcome." 

And  with  the  quick,  firm  step  peculiar  to  the  Tyrolese,  she 
advanced  througb  the  garden,  out  of  the  gate,  and  into  the 
narrow  ppith  leading  througb  the  yalley  and  up  to  the  moun- 
tains  rising  on  the  opposite  side.  The  moon  still  ^  shone 
brightly  upon  the  yalley,  and  illuminated  the  two  form«  rap« 
idly  Walking  behind  each  other,  casting  their  long,  dark 
shadows  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

Ulrich  yon  Hohenberg  saw  in  the  moonlight  that  Eliza 
was  carrying  the  bayersack  and  rifle  ;  he  theref ore  adyanced 
quickly  until  he  stood  by  her  side,  and  laid  bis  band  on  her 
arm. 

"  Eliza,"  he  said,  yehemently,  ^'  pray  let  me  carry  the  rifle 
and  the  bayersack  ;  let  me  take  your  bürden  upon  myself." 

She  looked  at  bim  with  a  singular  expression.  **  Eyery  one 
has  to  carry  bis  own  bürden,"  she  said ;  ^'  you  baye  yours,  and 
I  baye  mine." 

^' But  what  ar^  the  arms  for,  Eliza  ?  You  baye  armed  yoir- 
self  agaiust  me?" 

She  sbrugged  her  Shoulders  carelessly.  '^  Were  I  af raid  of 
you,  I  would  not  allow  you  to  walk  behind  me.  But  grant 
me  one  request,  will  you  ? " 

^^  Speak,  Eliza,  and  whateyer  it  may  be,  I  will  comply  with 
it." 

''Well,  then,  sir,  be  so  Jdnd  as  not  to  speak  with  me. 
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Speaking  exhausts  us  and  makes  us  absent-minded.  We 
have'a  long  march  before  us,  and  must  saye  our  breath,  and 
devote  onr  wbole  attention  to  the  route  ;  for  it  will  lead  us 
over  the  narrow  paths  of  the  chamois-hunters,  and  a  Single 
false  step  may  hurl  us  into  an  abyss.  Therefore,  sir,  pray  do 
not  address  me  until  I  speak  to  you." 

"  I  will  obey,"  said  Ulrich,  humbly.  **  Lead  the  way ;  I 
will  foUow." 

She  nodded  to  him,  and  advanced  through  the  narrow 
Valley.  The  road  soon  became  steeper,  and  led  them  past 
precipices,  from  one  rock  to  another,  all  of  which  were  spanncd 
by  narrow  planks,  under  which  unfathomable  chasms  yawncd. 
llien  it  led  through  thickets  of  shrubbery  and  pine-forests,  or 
down  precipitous  slopes,  and  over  small  Fragments  of  rock, 
which  gave  way  at  every  step,  and  rolled  into  the  depth. 
Eliza  suddenly  stood  still  and  broke  the  silence  for  the  first 
time. 

"  You  must  not  go  behind  me  here,  sir,"  she  said,  "  for 
the  loose  stones  would  not  permit  you  to  advance.  Come 
to  me,  and  give  me  your  band.  We  must  walk  side  by 
side." 

He  was  immediately  by  her  side,  and  took  her  band. 
^^  May  I  speak  now,  Eliza  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said,  imperatively,  **  we  have  no  time  for  chat- 
ting.    Forward!" 

And  they  continued  ascending  the  mountain.  The  yalley, 
and  even  the  moiintain-forest,  lay  already  deep  under  them. 
Only  scattered  and  stunted  trees  stood  here  and  there,  and 
finally  even  these  disappeared  entirely.  The  moon  commenced 
paling  in  the  heavens,  and  yet  it  did  not  become  darker,  for 
the  gray  twilight  was  lit  up  at  times  with  a  pmrple  lustre  ;  the 
small,  scudding  clouds  began  to  tum  red ;  tbe  pale,  foggy 
mountain-peaks  colored,  and  a  stränge  whispering  passed 
through  the  air. 

Now  they  had  reached  the  summit,  and  the  peak  on  which 
they  were  sianding  afforded  them  a  strikingly  beautiful  view. 

^  This  is  the  place  where  we  may  rest,"  said  Eliza,  drawing 
a  deep  breath. 

^  And  mäy  I  speak  now,  Eliza  ? "  asked  Ulrich. 
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'*  No,^'  she  Said ;  ^^  do  you  not  see  that  Gk>d  is  spealdng 
now?" 

And  she  poinied  to  the  pari  of  the  horizon  which,  radiant 
in  its  crimson  lustre,  lay  at  the  end  of  the  lovely  yalley  open- 
ing  hefore  them.  Gazing  at  it,  Eliza  sank  noiselessly  down 
on  the  f  ragment  of  a  rock,  and  clasping  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  she  contemplated  the  glorious  spectacle  hy  which  Qod 
speaks  to  man  every  moming. 

The  yalley  was  still  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  twilight,  but 
behind  the  flat  and  gently-rounded  mountains  yonder  rose 
the  flaming  glow  of  radiant  crimson,  and  sent  a  few  purple 
clouds  as  heralds  of  the  approaching  majesty  into  the  azure 
sky.  A  rosy  hue  covered  the  glaciers  of  the  Venediger  and 
Gross-Glockner,  which  looked  down  in  proud  majesty  on  the 
mountains  bordering  the  yalley,  and  which  had  hitherto 
wrapped  their  summits  in  veils  of  glistening  silyer.  On  be- 
holding  the  diyine  majesty  of  the  sun,  they  dropped  their 
yeils,  their  summits  crimsoned  and  loomed  up  to  the  sky  in 
dazzling  splendor.  The  rays  gilding  them  shed  a  lustre  on 
the  lower  wooded  mountains,  greeted  the  spires  of  the  churches 
rising  amidst  the  yillages,  dissipated  the  mist  which  had  hither^ 
to  filled  the  yalley,  and  conyerted  the  waters  of  the  foaming 
Isel,  meandering  through  the  yalley,  into  liquid  gold.  The 
gloom  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  radi- 
ant in  its  moming  beauty.  God  had  willed  that  there  should 
be  light,  and  the  earth  lay  smiling  and  surpassingly  beautiful 
under  the  first  glowing  rays  of  the  sun. 

Eliza  gazed  with  a  rapt  smile  upon  the  sublime  soene ;  the 
clouds  had  disappeared  from  her  brow  also,  and  the  gloom 
had  yanished  from  her  eyes. 

**  Oh,  how  beautiful  is  the  world  I  how  beautiful  is  my 
dear  Tyrol ! "  she  exclaimed,  feryently.  '*  I  greet  you,  beloyed 
mountains  guarding  our  frontiers  !  I  greet  you,  Gross-Glock- 
ner and  Venediger  1  Yes,  gaze  upon  the  Tyrol,  f or  now  you 
may  rejoice  oyer  it !  The  enemy  is  no  longer  in  the  country, 
and  I  am  bringing  you  the  last  Bayarian  who  is  still  here, 
that  you  may  send  him  across  the  border.  Sir,"  she  added, 
tuming  her  face,  illuminated  by  the  sun,  slowly  to  the  young 
man,  who  had  not  contemplated  the  sun,  but  only  her  face, 
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**  we  must  pari  bere.  I  only  intended  to  conduct  you  hither, 
to  the  Kaiser  Thörl.  You  will  sow  desc^nd  to  the  TÜlage  of 
Elals,  which  you  see  in  tbe  Valley  yonder.  Look,  back  there, 
its  red  roofs  are  rising  oiit  of  the  gre&n  shnibbepy.  You  will 
go  to  the  inn  there,  and  giye  this  letter  to  Lebrecht  Panzl,  the 
innkeeper.  He  is  my  mother's  brother,  and  ahe  writes  him 
in  this  letter  to  giye  you  a  reliable  guide,  who  is  to  conduct 
you  over  the  PruscMer  Thörl  and  the  Katzenstein  to  Heili- 
genblut  You  will  reach  Heiligenblut  in  seven  hours.  Its 
inhabitants  speak  Bavarian  Gkrman ;  your  Bavarian  dialect 
will  not  be  suspicious  to  them,  and  you  will  easily  find  there 
a  guide  to  conduct  you  whereyer  you  wish  to'  go.  You  will 
find  some  food  for  to-day  in  the  haversack  here,  and  also 
some  money,  and  powder  and  lead.  Take  it,  sir ;  here  is  the 
rifle,  and  here  the  haversack.  Unless  you  have  them  with 
you,  no  one  will  take  you  for  a  genuine  Tyrolese.  There. 
Put  your  clothes  into  the  sack,  you  can  carry  them  better 
that  way ;  hang  the  rifle  round  your  Shoulder,  and  then 
adieu  I " 

"And  you  think,  Eliza,  I  can  accept  all  this kindness  and 
magnanimity  ? "  cried  Ulrich,  yehemently ;  **  you  think  I  can 
accept  at  your  hands  food,  money — nay,  more,  my  life,  my 
honor,  and  leaye  you  with  a  cold  ^  thank  you,^  after  denying 
and  insulting  you  in  the  despair  of  my  wounded  military 
honor  ?  No,  Eliza,  you  bare  mistaken  my  character.  I  will 
not  go,  I  will  not  leave  you.  I  foUowed  you  here  to  see  how 
far  your  magnanimity  and  noble  self-abnegation  would.go  ; 
but  now  I  shall  retum  with  you  to  Windisch-Matrey.  Your 
father  invited  to  the  wedding  the  men  who  wished  to  kill  me 
yesterday ;  they  will  await  mb  at  the  church  at  nine  this  morn- 
ing,  and  tiiey  shall  not  wait  in  vain.  Come,  Eliza,  let  us  re- 
tum to  Windisch-Matrey ;  for  all  your  kin^ess  and  magna- 
nimity I  shall  giye  you  the  only  thing  I  haye  to  give,  my 
name.  You  will,  you  shall  become  my  wife  1  Come,  your 
father  and  your  friends  await  us  at  the  church ;  I  will  con- 
duct you  thither  and  to  the  altar.'' 

"  I  will  not  do  it,"  she  exclaimed  proudly ;  '*  for,  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  should  say  '  no '  before  the  altar, 
and  reject  your  band.'' 
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^'  Well,  tben,  do  thai,''  he  said,  genüy ;  **  I  have  desenred 
this  humiliaiion ;  I  owe  you  an  opportunity  to  wreak  your 
vengeanoe  on  me." 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  avenge  myself .  I  haye  swom  to  myself 
and  to  my  dear  EHza  to  sa^e  you,  and  I  wiU.  Qo,  sir ; 
time  is  fleeting,  and  you  have  a  march  of  seven  houn  before 
you." 

"  No,  I  will  not  go,"  cried  Ulrich,  vehemeutly ;  "  I  cannot 
go,  for  I  love  you,  Eliza.  Oh,  I  have  loved  you  a  long  whüe, 
but  my  haughty  heart  revolted  at  this  love,  and  would  not 
yield  to  it ;  and  yet  I  was  deeply,  passionately  enamoured  of 
you.  But  my  heart  did  not  know  itself,  it  believed  at  last 
that  it  might  hate  you,  when  all  at  once  your  generosity,  len- 
ity,  and  magnanimity  dissipated  all  mists  ooncealing  my  heart 
f rem  my  eyes,  and  I  perceived  how  passionately  I  loved  you. 
Oh,  Eliza,  beloved  girl,  do  not  tum  from  me !  Givß  me  your 
band  ;  let  us  go  home  ;  aocept  my  band,  beooine  my  wif  e  I 
Love  beseeches  of  you  now  what  pride  refused  to  you  before  : 
accept  my  band,  my  name  !  Let  us  descend  into  the  vaUey, 
go  to  the  churcb,  and  be  married." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  I  have  already  told  you," 
she  Said,  "  that  I  should  say  '  no '  before  the  altar.  We  do 
not  belong  together.  You  are  a  nobleman,  and  I,  as  you 
have  of ten  called  me  in  your  anger,  am  a  peasant  girl ;  you 
are  a  Bavarian,  and  I,tb£üik  Qod,  am  again  an  Austrian.  We 
do  not  belong  together,  and  I  believe  it  would  not  behoove  you 
to  appear  with  me  now  before  the  altar  and  marry  me.  For 
every  one  would  think  you  took  me  only  to  save  your  life, 
and  your  honor  would  be  lost,  not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  also 
here  among  us.  The  brave  men  would  despise  you,  and  con- 
tempt — I  feit  it  when  you  looked  at  me  so  disdainfully  yester- 
day — is  worse  than  death.  Go,  therefore,  my  dear  sir ;  your 
honor  requires  it" 

'*  Well,  then,  you  are  right ;  I  will  go.  I  see  that  I  must 
not  apply  for  your  band  at  this  juncture.  But  I  shall  retum 
so  soon  as  x)eace  is  restored  to  the  country,  and  when  all  these 
troubles  are  over.  Promise  me,  Eliza,  that  you  will  wait  for 
me  and  not  f  orget  me.  For  I  swear  to  you,  I  shall  retum  and 
marry  you,  in  spite  of  the  whole  world." 
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"^  You  will  not,''  she  said,  shakizig  her  bead^  *^  for  I  shall 
not  take  you.    I  do  not  love  you.'' 

*^  EUiza,"  he  cried,  seizing  her  hand  impetuously,  and  gazing 
deep  into  her  eyes,  '*'  you  are  just  as  much  mistaken  as  I  was 
myself .  I  loved  you  a  long  time  without  knowing  it,  and 
thus,  sweet  one,  you  love  me  too  ! " 

"  No,"  she  ezclaimed,  yehemently,  and  tummg  yery  pale, 
"no,  I  do  not  love  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  he  said,  tenderly.  *'  I  feit  it,  and  knew  it 
by  the  tone  in  which,  stepping  before  me,  and  shielding  me 
with  your  body,  you  exdaimed  yesterday, '  If  you  shoot  him, 
you  shall  kill  me  too.'  Pity  and  compassion  do  not  speak 
thus  ;  only  love  has  such  tones  of  anguish,  despair,  and  hero- 
ism.  I  feit  it  at  that  moment,  and  the  blissful  delight  which 
filled  my  heart  on-recognizing  it,  made  me  at  length  conscious 
of  my  own  love.  I  confessed  to  myself  that  I  never  should 
be  able  to  love  any  other  woman  on  earth,  and  never  would 
marry  any  other  woman  than  you.  Oh,  Eliza,  let  us  no 
longer  resist  the  happiness  that  is  in  störe  for  us.  Lct  tlie 
whole  past  be  buried  behind  us.  Let  the  future  be  ours,  and 
with  it  love  and  happiness  ! " 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  ^'  Tou  have  read  badly  in  my 
heart,"  she  said  ;  '*  you  do  not  understand  the  letters  written 
in  it,  and  what  you  spell  from  it  is  false.  I  do  not  love  you, 
and  would  never  consent  to  beoome  your  wife.  Let  us  drop 
the  subject.  We  two  can  never  be  husband  and  wife,  but  we 
may  remember  each  other  as  good  friends.  And  so,  sir,  I  will 
always  remember  you,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
well  and  happy.  But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  and  go. 
You  have  a  march  of  seven  hours  before  you  ;  I  must  be  at 
home  again  by  eight  o'clock,  in  order  not  to  keep  the  men 
waiting.    Let  us  pari,  therefore." 

"  Well,  then,"  sighed  Ulrich,  "  it  is  your  will,  and  we  must 
part,  but  not  forever.  I  swear,  by  God  Almighty  and  my 
love,  I  shall  retum  when  the  war  is  over,  and  when  the  quar- 
reis of  the  nations  are  settled.  I  shall  i^tum  to  ask  you  if 
you  will  be  mine,  my  beloved  wife,  and  if  you  will  at  last 
crown  my  love  with  happiness.  Hush,  do  not  contradict  me, 
and  do  not  teil  me  again  that  you  do  not  love  me.  I  hope  in 
17 
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the  future,  and  we  shall  see  whether  it  will  bring  me  happi- 
ness  or  doom  me  to  despair.  Farewell,  then,  Elisa ;  and  if 
you  will  yet  give  to  the  poor  wanderer,  to  whom  you  have 
given  lif e,  f ood,  money,  and  dothes,  a  priceleBs  treaaure,  a  tal- 
isman  that  will  shield  him  f rom  all  temptations  of  the  world, 
then  give  me  a  kiss  ! " 

'^  No,  sir ;  an  honest  Tyrolese  girl  never  kiases  any  man. 
but  the  one  whose  wif e  ahe  is  to  be.    You  see,  theiefore,  that 
I  cannot  giye  you  a  Idss.   -Gk),  sir.    But  have  you  no  commis^ 
sions  to  give  me  f or  your  uncle  and  my  dear  Elza  ? '' 

*'•  Greet  them  both  ;  teil  them  that  I  love  you,  Elisa,  and 
that  you  rejected  my  proposals." 

^^  That  does  not  conoem  anybody,  and  only  we  two  and  the 
good  Qod  shall  know  it,  but  no  one  eise.  But,  sir,  give  me  a 
Souvenir  for  Elia  ;  it  will  gladden  her  heart." 

'^I  haye  nothing  to  give  her,"  he  said,  shrugging  his 
Shoulders. 

She  pointed  to  the  crimson  Alpine  roses  blooming  at  their 
feet  amidst  the  grass  and  moss. 

'^  Gather  some  of  these  flowers,  and  give  them  to  me,'*  ahe 
Said ;  '^  I  will  take  them  to  Elza,  and  teil  her  that  you  gathered 
the  flowers  for  her." 

He  knelt  down,  gathered  a  handful  of  Alpine  roses,  and 
tied  them  together  with  a  few  blades  of  grass.  ^*  I  would,"  he 
said,  still  kneeling  in  the  grass,  *^  they  were  myrtlee  that  I 
was  gathering  for  you,  Eliza,  for  you,  my  afflanoed  bride,  and 
that  you  would  accept  them  at  my  hands  as  the  sacred  gift  of 
lore.  There,  take  the  bouquet  for  Eka,  and  give  it  to  h^ 
with  my  greetings." 

She  stretched  out  her  band  to  take  it ;  but  Ulrich,  instead 
of  giving  it  to  her,  pressed  the  bouquet  to  his  Ups,  and  im- 
printed  an  ardent  kiss  on  the  flowers  ;  then  only  did  he  band 
it  to  Eliza. — "  No w,  Eliza,'*  he  said,  ^  take  it.  Tou  refused  me 
a  kiss,  but  you  will  carry  my  glowing  kiss  home  with  you, 
and  with  it  also  iny  heart.  I  shall  oome  back  one  day  to  de- 
mand  of  you  your  heart  and  my  kiss.  Farewell !  It  is  your 
will,  and  so  I  must  go.  I  do  not  toy,  forget  me  not ;  but  I 
shall  return,  and  ask  you  then  :  ^  Have  you  forgotten  me  f 
Will  you  become  my  wif e  ? '    Until  then,  farewell  I " 
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He  gazed  at  her  with  a  lon^  look  of  love  and  tendemess ; 
she  avoided  meeting  bis  look,  and  when  he  saw  this,  a  smile, 
radiant  as  sunshine  and  hliss,  illuminated  his  features. 

'^  Go,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voioe,  averting  her  face. 

"  I  am  going,  Eliza,"  he  ezdaimed.    "'  Farewell !  ^' 

He  seized  her  hand  impetaously,  imprinted  on  it  a  buming 
kiss  bei ore  she  was  able  to  prevent  him,  dropped  it,  and  tumed 
to  descend  the  slope  with  a  slow  step. 

Eliza  stood  motionless,  and  as  if  f ascinated  ;  she  gaased  after 
him,  and  foUowed  with  an  absorbed  look  his  tall,  noble  form, 
desoending  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  sunshine. 

All  at  onoe  Ulrich  stood  still  and  tumed  to  her.  '*  Eliza,'' 
he  shouted^  ^  did  you  call  me  ?    Shall  I  retum  to  you  ? " 

She  shook  her  head  and  made  a  violent  gesture  indicating 
that  he  should  not  retum,  but  said  nothing  ;  the  words  choked 
in  her  breast. 

He  waved  his  hand  to  her,  tumed  again,  and  continued  de- 
scending  the  slope. 

Eliza  looked  after  him  ;  her  face  tumed  paler  and  paler, 
and  her  Ups  quivered  more  painfully.  Onee  they  opened  as 
if  to  call  him  back  with  a  cry  of  anguish  and  love  ;  but  Eliza, 
pressing  her  band  violently  upon  her  mouth,  forced  the  cry 
back  into  her  heart,  and  gazed  down  on  Ulrich's  receding 
form. 

Already  he  had  descended  half  the  slope  ;  now  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  alas  I  disappeared  in  the  thicket. 

Eliza,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  knelt  down,  and  tears,  her  long- 
restndned,  sealding  tears,  streamed  like  rivers  down  her 
cheeks.  She  lifted  her  arms,  hei*  clasped  hands,  to  heaven, 
and  murmured  with  quiyering  ups  :  **  Protect  him,  my  Gk)d, 
for  Thou  knowest  how  intensely  I  loye  him  !  " 

She  remained  a  long  time  on  her  knees,  weeping,  praying, 
struggling  with  her  grief  and  her  loye.  But  then  all  at  once 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

'*  I  must  and  will  no  longer  weep,"  she  said  to  herseif  in  a 
loud,  imperatiye  yoice.  "Otherwise  they  would  see  that  I 
had  been  weeping,  and  no  one  muA  know  that.  I  must  de- 
scend in  Order  to  be  at  home  in  time,  and  then  I  will  teil 
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f ather  and  the  other  men  4hat  Ulrich  never  was  mj  betrothed, 
and  Üiat  I  said  so  only  to  save  his  lif e.  They  will  forgive  me 
for  helping  him  to  escape  when  I  teil  them  that  I  never  loved 
him  nor  would  bave  taken  him,  because  he  is  a  Bayarian,  but 
that  i  saved  him  because  he  is  a  near  relative  of  my  dear  EHza. 
And  after  telling  and  ezplaining  all  this  to  the  men,  I  shall 
go  to  EUza,  give  her  the  flowers,  and  teil  her  that  Ulrich  sent 
them  to  her,  and  that  his  last  word  was  a  love-greeting  for 
her.  God,  forgive  me  this  falsehood  I  But  Elza  loves  him, 
and  it  will  gladden  her  heart.  She  will  preserve  this  l}^uquet 
to  her  wedddng-day,  and  she  will  not  notioe  that- 1  kept  one 
flower  from  it  for  myself.  It  is  the  flower  which  he  kissed ; 
it  shall  be  mine.  I  suppose,  good  God,  that  I  may  take  it,  and 
that  it  is  no  thef t  for  me  to  do  so  ?  " 

She  looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  beseeching  glance  ;  then 
she  sof tly  drew  one  of  the  flowers  from  the  bouquet,  pressed  it 
to  her  lipis,  and  concealed  it  in  her  bosom. 

*'  I  will  preserve  this  flower  while  I  live,"  she  exclaimed. 
^^  God  strengthened  my  heart  so  that  I  was  able  to  reject  him  ; 
but  I  shall  love  him  forever,  and  this  flower  is  my  wedding- 
bouquet.    I  shall  never  wear  another  !  '^ 

She  extended  her  arms  in  the  direction  where  Ulrich  had 
disappeared.  '*  Farewell  I "  she  cried.  '*I  greet  you  a  thou- 
sand  times,  and  my  heart  goes  with  you  I  ^^ 

Then  she  tumed  and  hastily  descended  the  path  which  she 
had  ascended  with  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH. 

It  was  a  wondrously  beautiful  moming  in  May  ;  the  sun 
shone  clear  and  bright ;  the  birds  sang  in  all  the  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  the  gay  spring  flowers  exhaled  their  fragrant  odors 
in  all  the  gardens.  Nature  had  donned  its  holiday  attire,  and 
yet  humanity  was  in  mouming  ;  the  sun  shone  clear  and 
bright,  and  yet  the  eyes  of  men  were  sombre  and  lustreless, 
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and  instead  of  rejoicing  over  the  fresh  verdure  and  the  blos- 
soms  of  spring,  they  grieved,  and  their  hearts  were  f rozen 
with  care  and  pain. 

Por  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  raised  his  proud  band  again 
against  Gtermany  ;  he  had  defeated  the  Austzians  at  Eatisbon 
and  Landshut,  and  made  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Vienna 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1809. 

For  the  second  time  the  imperial  family,  fleeing  f rom  the 
yictorious  Napoleon,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  capital  ; 
for  the  second  time  the  foreign  emperor  occupied  the  palace 
of  Schönbrunn,  and  Vienna  had  to  bow  again  to  the  will  of 
the  all-powerful  conqueror.  The  Emperor  Francis  had  es- 
caped  with  his  wife  and  children  to  Hungary,  and  Vienna, 
whosainhabitants  had  at  first  swom  enthusiastically  to  defend 
their  city  to  the  last  man,  and  lay  it  in  ashes  rather  than  sur- 
render it  to  the  French,  had  nevertheless  opened  its  gates  al- 
ready  on  the  12th  of  May  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his 
army.  It  had  to  bow  to  stem  necessity,  for  during  the  pre- 
▼ious  night  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  with  the  weak  forces 
with  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  defend  Vienna,  had  evacu- 
ated  the  city,  had  bumed  the  great  bridge  of  Thabor  to  nre- 
yent  Napoleon  from  pursuing  him,  and  had  succeeded  in  es- 
caping,  leaving  it  to  the  Viennese  to  make  terms  with  the 
conqueror  and  invoke  his  clemency  and  generosity.  They 
had  thus  been  obliged  to  conceal  their  rage  and  exasperation 
in  their  hearts,  and  surrender  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
French  emperor  ;  they  had  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy, 
but  not  their  hearts.  Their  hearts  were  filled  with  boundless 
rage  and  shame,  which  brought  wild  imprecations  to  the  lips 
of  the  men,  and  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  women. 

Joseph  Haydn,  the  silyer-haired  octogenarian,  had  still  the 
heart  of  a  fiery  man  in  his  bosom,  and  his  trembling  lips 
cursed  the  conqueror,  the  relentless  f  oe  of  Austria,  and  called 
down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the  French  emperor,  who  al- 
ways  spoke  of  peace  and  conciliation,  and  always  stirred  up 
quarreis  and  enmities.  The  latest  reverses  of  Austria  had  pro- 
duced  a  most  painful  impression  upon  the  aged  maestro,  and 
the  ravishing  joy  which  had  illuminated  Joseph  Haydn's  face 
at  the  Performance  of  ^'  The  Creation,''  had  long  since  disap- 
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peared  f rom  bis  carewom  and  moumfal  eountenanoe. 
eyee  were  gloomy  and  dim,  and  ofton  veiled  with  tears  ;  and 
when  he  played  his  imperial  hymn,  as  he  did  eveiy  xnoming, 
he  could  not  sing  to  it,  for  tean  choked  his  Toioe,  and  the 
words,  so  füll  of  cpnfidenoe  and  triumphant  hope,  seemed  to 
him  a  bitter  mookery. 

He  led  now  a  very  quiet  and  lonely  life  at  hia  small  house 
in  the  Mariahilf  subürb,  and  he  did  not  even  leave  it,  as  he 
had  formerly  always  done,  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  go  to  mass. 
The  sight  of  the  French  uniforms  wounded  his  heart,  and 
he  grieved  on  seeing  his  beloved  Viennese  oppressed  and  hu- 
miüated. 

*'  Qod  is  every  where,^'  said  Haydn  to  his  faithfol  servant 
Conrad,  '*  and  He  will  hear  my  prayer  even  though  I  shoold 
utter  it  in  my  quiet  closet,  and  not  at  church.  But  to-day, 
my  friend,  I  will  pray  to  God  in  tbe  open  air.  See  how  glori- 
ously  the  sun  shines,  and  how  blue  the  sky  is  I  To-day  is 
Sunday.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  on  our  Sunday  clothes.  Con- 
rad, give  me  the  fine  ring  which  the  great  Xmg  of  Prussia 
presented  to  me,  änd  then  oome  to  hear  mass  in  my  little 
garden.'' 

Conrad  fetched  quickly  the  Sunday  clothes  of  his  master  ; 
he  helped  him  to  put  on  the  silken  and  silver-embroidered 
ooat,  and  put  the  large  diamond  ring,  which  Frederick  the 
Great  had  one  day  sent  to  the  great  master  of  harmony,  on 
bis  flnger.  Then  he  handed  him  his  hat  and  his  strong  cane, 
which  was  adomed  with  a  golden  cross-pieoe,  that  the  totter- 
ing  octogenarian  might  lean  on  it.  Joseph  Haydn  now  left 
the  room  slowly,  his  right  band  leaning  on  his  cane,  his  left 
arm  resting  on  the  Shoulder  of  his  servant  Behind  him 
walked  with  a  grave  step  the  old  cat,  an  heirloom  from 
Haydn's  lamented  wife,  and  hence  bighly  prized  and  hon- 
ored  by  tbe  aged  maeatro,  Purring  softly,  now  ndsing 
its  beautiful  long  tail,  now  roUing  it  up,  tbe  cat  followed  close 
in  tbe  footsteps  of  its  master,  through  the  hall  and  across  the 
yard  to  tbe  small  garden. 

^'  How  beautiful  it  is  here  ! "  said  Haydn,  standing  still  in 
the  door  of  tbe  garden,  and  slowly  looking  aröund  at  tbe 
üowers  and  sbrubbery,  the  btunming  bees  and  flitting  butter- 
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fli6B.    ''Oh,  How  gloriously  beautiful  is  Gk)d's  creation,  and 
how  radiant— " 

''  How  radiant  is  natura,"  interrupted  Conrad  ;  "  how 
brilliantly  tiie  sun  shines,  and  how  splendid  the  lawn  looks  I '' 

'*  You  are  a  fool,  old  Conrad,  to  repeat  these  words  from 
my  '  Oreation/  "  said  Haydn,  with  a  gentle  smile.  *'  I  was  not 
thinking  of  my  '  Creation '  at  this  moment,  but  of  God's  crea- 
tion.  And  He  certainly  knew  more  about  the  music  of  the 
creation  ihan  I  did,  and— just  listen  how  the  nightingale 
sings  in  the  elder-bush  yonder  !  It  is  an  air  such  as  is  to  be 
found  only  in  Gkxi's  Creation,  and,  as  Joseph  Haydn,  with  all 
bis  talents  and  enthnsiasm,  never  was  able  to  compose.  Oh, 
how  sweetly  this  prima  danna  aasöluta  of  the  good  Gkxl  sings, 
and  what  divine  melodies,  modulations,  and  harmonies  she 
warbles  f  orth,  and— But  what  is  that  ?  *' 

''  That  is  the  parrot  singing  an  air  from  Joseph  Haydn's 
'  Creation,' ''  exclaimed  Conrad,  bursting  into  triumphant 
laughter.  ''  And  just  listen,  doctor,  the  prima  donna  asaoluta 
of  the  good  Gkxl  has  beoome  entirely  silent,  and  listens  with 
delight  to  the  divine  melodies,  modulations,  and  harmonies  of 
my  dear  master  Joseph  Haydn/' 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Conrad,  despite  your  seventy  years,"  said 
Haydn,  '*  to  call  old  Paperl  my  prima  donna  assoluta,  and 
oompare  him  with  the  nightingale.  But  teil  me,  for  God's 
sake,  where  did  the  bird  hear  that  melody  ?  Why,  Paperl 
whistles  the  great  base-air  from  '  The  Creation '  asthoughhe 
were  the  first  singer.    Where  did  he  leam  it  ?  *' 

"I  taught  him  the  melody,  doctor,"  said  Conrad,  proudly ; 
*'I  gave  him  lessons  for  three  months,  and  he  took  pains  to 
leam  the  melody,  for  he  knew  füll  well  that  we  two  were  pre- 
paring  a  little  surprise  and  joy  for  our  dear  master,  the  great 
Joseph  Haydn." 

^  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  seen  Paperl  for  so 
long,"  said  Haydn,  nodding  bis  head  gently.  ''  I  did  not  wish 
to  inquire  after  him,  for  I  was  afndd  the  answer  would  be 
that  the  bird  was  dead  and  had  gone  home  to  my  dear  old 
wife." 

'*  Well,  I  am  sure  Paperl  would  never  go  to  her,"  said  Con^ 
rad,  laughing ;  ''the  two  could  never  get  along  with  eacb 
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other,  and  were  always  quarrelling..  Whenever  Paperl  could 
catch  one  of  your  wife's  fingers,  he  hit  it  with  his  thick  beak, 
and  she  hated  the  bird  cordially  for  it,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred  sending  him  to  the  grave  than  descending  into  it  her- 
seif.  But  Paperl  did  not  die,  and  you  need  not  be  anzious  on 
his  account,  doctor.  Such  parrots  live  a  thousand  years. 
Therefore,  I  locked  him  up  in  my  Chamber  for  three  months, 
and  taught  him  the  beautiful  air,  that  the  bird  might  whistle 
it  to  mankind  a  thousand  years  hence,  and  remind  all  of  the 
great  composer,  Joseph  Haydn." 

^'  Ah,  my  dear  old  Ck>nrad/'  sighed  Haydn,  sinking  into  the 
easy-chair  which  Conrad  had  placed  for  him  under  the  fra- 
grant  elder-bush,  '*  a  thousand  years  hence  no  one  will  know 
any  thing  about  us,  and  we  shall  be  nothing  but  dust  retumed 
t'>  dust.  But  God  will  remain,  and  His  sun  will  shine  a  thou- 
sand years  hence  as  gloriously  as  it  does  to-day ;  and  His 
nightingales  will  sing  the  same  wonderful  melodies  from  His 
creation  long  after  my  '  Creation '  has  been  forgotten." 

He  paused,  and  clasping  his  hands  devoutly,  lifted  his  eyes 
to  heaven.  By  his  side,  on  the  high  pole,  its  right  leg  f astened 
to  it  with  a  small  silver  chain,  the  parrot  sat,  and  fixed  its 
Piercing,  sagacious  eyes  upon  him ;  the  cat  lay  at  Haydn's 
feet,  and  gazed  with  philosophical  equanimity  at  the  flies 
which  were  buzzing  from  .flower  to  flower,  and  pricked  up  its 
ears  attentively  whenever  a  small  bird  rustled  in  the  shrub- 
bery,  or  skipped  merrily  from  brauch  to  branoh  in  the  fnt- 
grant  walnut  tree.  Beside  the  easy-chair  stood  Conrad,  the  old 
servant,  his  faithful,  hobest  face  tumed  towsM  his  master 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  tendemess,  and  quite  absorbed 
in  contemplating  this  mild,  smiling,  and  calm  octogenarian, 
whose  eyes  were  looking  around  slowly,  and  seemingly  greet- 
ing  Otod  and  Nature.  In  the  distance  bells  were  ringing  and 
calling  devout  worshipers  to  divine  Service  ;  their  notes  re- 
sounded  tremulously  through  the  air  like  a  solemn  acoompani- 
ment  to  the  voices  of  Nature. 

*'^  Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  beautiful  I ''  murmured  Haydn. 
"  Why  can  I  not  exhale  with  this  sigh  of  joy  my  old  life, 
which  is  no  longer  good  for  any  thing  ?  Why  can  I  not  die 
with  this  prayer  of  gratitude  toward  God  on  my  lips,  and  waft 
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mj  soul  up  to  heaven,  as  that  bird  yonder  is  at  this  moment 
.  soaring  toward  the  sun  1 " 

"Oh,  ßir,  why  do  you  talk  already  of  dying?"  cried 
Conrad,  anxiously ;  "you  must  live  yet  a  long  while,  a 
joy  to  mankind,  and  honored  and  esteemed  by  the  whole 
World." 

"And  a  bürden  to  myself,"  sighed  Haydn.  "I  am  ex- 
hausted,  Conrad ;  I  have  no  longer  strength  enough  to  live. 
This  unfortunate  war  crushed  to  the  ground  and  broke  my 
poor  heart.*  When  Nax)oleon  made  his  second  entrance  into 
Vienna,  and  our  good  Emperor  Francis  had  to  escape  again 
from  the  capital,  I  feit  as  thongh  my  heart  were  rent  asnnder, 
and  this  rent  will  never  heal  again.  The  misfortunes  of  my 
fatherland  will  cause  me  to  bleed  to  death  !  Ah,  how  dread- 
ful  it  is  that  Austria  and  my  emperor  were  humiliated  so  pro- 
foundly,  and  that  they  had  to  bow  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  !  I  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Lord  permits  it,  and 
why  He  does  not  hurl  down  His  thunderbolts  upon  the  head 
of  Ulis  hypocritical  French  emperor,  who  throws  the  firebrand 
of  war  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  always  has  pharisaical 
words  of  peace  in  his  moutb,  and  gives  himself  the  appearance 
of  wishing  to  reooncile  all,  when  he  is  intent  only  on  setting 
all  at  yariance.  Oh,  Conrad,  when  I  think  of  this  Emperor 
Napoleon,  of  the  innocent  blood  which  he  has  already  shed, 
and  of  the  many  thousand  yictims  which  have  already  fallen 
to  his  ambition,  my  heart  sweUs  up  in  boundless  exasperation, 
and  I  begin  to  doubt  eyen  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  I — 
But  hush,  hush,  my  wild  heart,"  he  interrupted  himself,  lifting 
his  eyes  with  a  beseeching  glance  to  heayen.  "  Gk>d  will  man- 
age eyerything  for  the  best.  He  will  one  day,  with  a  beck  of 
His  band,  hurl  the  French  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  cause 
Austria  to  rise  great  and  powerful  from  her  humiliating  Posi- 
tion. He  will  Protect  Q^rmany  from  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  her  by  France,  and  avenge  the  disgrace  which  eyery 
German  has  to  sufPer  at  the  hands  of  the  French.  That  is  the 
hope  which  I  shall  take  with  me  into  my  graye  ;  that  is  the 
oonfidence  I  haye  in  Thee,  O  my  Qod  ! " 

He  lifted  both  his  hahds  toward  heayen,  and  prayed  in  a 

*  Haydn^s  own  wopds. — "  Zeitgenossen,**  vol.  iv.,  p.  86. 
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low  Toice.  Then  he  rose  slowly  from  bis  chair,  and  tumed 
his  head  with  smiling  greetings  on  all  sides. 

"  Conrad,'*  he  said,  genüy,  '*  I  take  leave  of  Nature  to-day, 
for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  never  shonld  see  again  my  dear  litÜe 
garden,  the  fiowers  and  birds,  the  sun  and  the  sky.  Oh,  fare- 
well,  then,  great  and  holy  Nature  !  I  haye  loyed  thee  pas- 
sionately  all  my  lif e,  and  glorified  thee  in  my  works  to  the 
best  of  the  power  which  God  imparted  to  me.  Farewell, 
Nature  I  farewell,  sunshine  and  fragrant  flowers  !  Joseph 
Haydn  takes  leave  of  you,  for  his  task  is  fulfilled,  and  his 
soul  is  weary.  Come,  my  old  Conrad,  conduct  me  back  to  the 
house.  I  will  return  to  my  room.  I  am  tired,  ah,  so  exceed- 
ingly  tired  I " 

He  passed  his  arm  around  Conrad's  neck,  and,  leaning  his 
other  band  on  his  cane,  walked  slowly  and  pantingly  up  the 
narrow  path. 

At  tbis  moment  the  nightingale  in  the  elder-busb  recom- 
menced  its  jubilant  song,  and  at  the  same  time  the  parrot 
raised  its  shrill  yoice,  and  began  to  whistle  the  sweet  notes  of 
the  air  from  Haydn's  *^  Creaüon.'' 

Haydn  stood  still  and  listened.  '*  Conrad,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  Yoice,  ^^  we  will  now  consult  an  orade  as  to  my  life  and 
death.  If  the  parrot  pauses  first,  I  shall  die  soon.;  if  the 
nightingale  x^Auses,  Gk>d  will  permit  me  to  live  a  while 
longer." 

«  He  lifted  his  eyes  devoutly  to  the  sky,  over  wbose  asure 
piain  white  cloudlets  were  scudding  like  silver  swans,  and  his 
lips  muttered  a  low  prayer. 

The  nightingale  still  sang  its  wonderful  lovensongs,  and 
the  i>arrot  tried  to  drown  its  notes  with  Haydn's  beautiful 
melody. 

Conrad  smiled  blissf ully.  "  My  Paperl  has  a  long  breath," 
he  Said,  '*  and  the  nightingale  will  be  unable  to  cope  wiÜL 
him  ;  Bupert  will  outsing  it." 

But  the  nightingale,  as  if  irritated  by  tbis  riyalry,  now 
seemed  to  put  forth  its  whole  art  and  strength.  The  ringing 
trills  were  followed  by  long,  sweet,  flute-notes,  which  fiUed 
the  air  like  a  joyous  hymn  of  tenderness,  drowning  the 
Toices  of  all  other  birds,  and  the  sighing  breeze,  and  seemed 
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to  aroose  the  flowers  from  their  sweet  slumber,,till  they  trem- 
bled  with  blissf ul  transports,  and  softly  raised  thdr  fiowery 
crowns  toward  the  blooming  eider,  in  whose  dark  foliage  was 
conoealed  the  nightingale,  Nature's  great  and  yet  modest 
artiste. 

Yes,  all  Nature  seemed  to  listen  with  blissful  attention  to 
this  wonderful  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  eyen  the  parrot 
could  no  longer  resist  the  charm.  Paperl  hesitated,  then  com- 
menced  again,  hesitated  a  second  time,  and  was  silent. 

Haydn  dropped  bis  clasped  hands  slowly,  and  tumed  bis 
eyes  from  beaven  to  earth.  ^*  I  knew  it  füll  well,*'  he  mur- 
mured  ;  ^^  the  oracle  bas  decided  my  fate,  and  Joseph  Haydn's 
'Creation'  is  silenced  by  Gk)d's  creation.  Come  into  the 
house,  Conrad  ;  I  am  cold  and  tired.  But  first  give  me  a  few 
of  my  fragrant  friends,  my  dear  flowers.  They  shall  speak  to 
me  in  my  room  of  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  world/' 

Conrad  gathered  bastily  a  füll  bouquet  of  roses,  pinks,  and 
elder-fiowers,  dried  the  tears  filling  bis  eyes,  and  conducted 
bis  master  carefuUy  back  into  the  house. 

He  bad  just  seated  bim  in  bis  easy-chair,  and  placed  the 
embroidered  cusbion  under  bis  feet,  when  the  shrill  street-bell 
resonnded  in  the  hall. 

''  Go  and  see  who  is  there,''  said  Haydn,  holding  the  bou- 
quet in  both  bis  hands,  and  contemplating  it  with  loving  eyes. 

Conrad  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  retumed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

^*  There  is  a  stranger  from  Berlin/'  he  said,  *'  who  begged 
me  urgently  to  admit  him  to  Dr.  Haydn.  Mr.  Schmid,  the 
managet  of  the  theatre,  is  with  him,  and  requests  you  to  see 
the  stranger,  who,  he  says,  is  a  celebrated  poet." 

**  If  Schmid  is  with  bim,  let  them  come  in,"  said  Haydn, 
mildly  ;  "  it  will  doubtless  be  the  last  time  I  shall  see  my  dear 
old  friend  on  earth." 

Conrad  threw  open  the  door,  and  beckoned  the  gentlemen, 
who  were  standing  outside,  to  come  in.  The  two  crossed  the 
tbresbold  softly  on  tiptoe,  and  with  faces  expressive  of  pro- 
found  reyerence ;  as  if  seized  with  compassion  or  pious  awe, 
they  stood  still  at  the  door,  and  gazed  with  eyes  füll  of  tender- 
ness  upon  Haydn,  who,  at  this  moment,  overcome  perbaps 
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by  the  spring  air,  had  closed  bis  eyes,  and  not  heard  the  en- 
trance  of  tbe  visitors. 

''  Tbat  is  be,"  wbispered  one  of  tbe  two,  a  man  of  a  tall,  erect 
form,  witb  a  face  radiant  witb  understanding  and  sagacily. 
'^  Tbat  is  be  ! "  be  repeated,  fizing  bis  ardent  eyes  on  the  com- 
poser. 

^'Tes,  tbat  is  Josepb  Haydn,"  said  the  other,  in  a  low  yoioe, 
and  an  expression  of  profound  grief  overspread  bis  bzoad, 
good-natured  face.    '^  But  bush  !  be  opens  bis  eyes/' 

And  be  approacbed  Haydn,  wbo  beld  out  both  bis  bands 
to  bim,  and  greeted  bim  wiüi  a  gentle  smile. 

*^  Do  you  oome  to  bid  farewell  to  your  old  friend  once  more 
previous  to  bis  deatb  ? ".  be  asked,  müdly.  ^'  Do  you  wish  to 
take  leave  of  me,  my  dear  friend  Scbmid  f  '* 

^'  No,  I  do  not  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  1>ut  wish  you  good- 
day/'  said  Scbmid,  warmly,  *'and  pray  you  to  receive  tbis 
gentleman  bere  kindly.  It  is  IfSand,  the  celebrated  actor  and 
poet  f rom  Berlin.  He  had  come  to  Vienna  bef ore  tbe  French 
took  tbe  city,  and  after  its  capture  he  oould  no  longer  g^et  out: 
they  detained  bim,  and  it  was  not  until  now  tbat,  by  dint  of 
tbe  most  pressing  solicitations,  he  reoeived  permission  to  re- 
tum  to  Berlin." 

*'  But  I  could  not  leave  Vienna  without  seeing  tbe  great 
Haydn/'  exclaimed  IfiSand,  in  bis  fine,  sonorous  voice. 
'*  Wbat  would  tbe  people  of  Berlin  tbink  of  me  if  I  had 
not  Seen  tbe  most  illustrious  genius  of  our  time  ?  " 

**  Sir/'  said  Haydn,  witb  a  sigb,  "  look  at  me,  and  leam 
from  my  weakness  bow  fragile  man  is  witb  all  bis  glory." 

*'  Man  alone  is  fragile,  but  genius  is  immortal,"  exclaimed 
Iffland,  "and  Josepb  Haydn  is  a  genius  wbose  glory  will 
never  die." 

"  Let  my  footman  teil  you  the  glory  of  the  nigbtingale 
and  tbe  parrot,"  said  Haydn,  witb  a  faint  smile.  "The 
works  of  man  are  perishable,  but  the  works  of  Qod  last 
forev^r." 

"  But  tbe  works  of  man  come  likewise  from  God,  for  it  was 
He  wbo  gave  bim  tbe  strengtb  to  create  them,"  replied  IfiSand, 
warmly.  "  Did  not  tbe  great  and  glorious  creations  of  your 
genius  come  just  as  much  from  Gk>d  as  tbe  flowers  which  you 
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hold  in  your  hand,  and  the  perfumes  of  which  delight  you 
so  visibly  ? " 

*'  Yes,  these  flowers  are  beautif ul,"  said  Haydn,  musingly . 

"The  bouquet  is  doubtless  a  gift  from  one  of  the  many 
fair  admirers  of  our  maeatro  f  "  asked  Schmid,  laughing. 

Haydn  looked  up  to  him  smilingly  and  ahook  his  head 
genüy.  "  No,"  he  said,  *'it  is  the  last  Souvenir  of  Nature,  to 
which  I  have  bidden  farewell.  I  worshipped  to-day  in  the 
open  air,  and  this  is  the  rosary  with  which  I  will  pray.  Ah, 
I  love  Nature  so  passionately  I " 

"And  you  have  taught  those  whose  eyes  and  ears  were 
closed  against  the  holy  charms  of  Nature,  how  to  see  and 
hear,"  said  Iffland.  "Your  'Seasons'  is  the  most  glorious 
hymn  on  Qoä^B  splendid  world/' 

^  Yes,  the  '  Seasons,' "  cried  Haydn,  almost  vehemently, 
"  gave  me  the  death-blow.  It  was  so  difficult  for  me  to  de- 
riye  enthusiasm  from  the  words  of  the  text.  The  words  said 
so  Uttle,  really  so  very  little  !  Frequently  a  Single  passage 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  several  days,  and  I  did 
not  succeed  after  all  in  expressing  the  idea  I  wished  to  convey 
to  the  hearers.  The  words  were  a  dead  weight  on  my  music. 
Well,  it  is  all  over  now.  Yes,  you  see,  it  is  all  over  now. 
The  'Seasons'  is  to  blame  for  it,  for  it  exhausted  my  last 
strength.  I  haye  had  to  work  hard  all  my  lifetime;  I  had  to 
sufPer  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  in  my  wretched  attic,  whence 
I  had  to  descend  a  hundred  and  thirty  steps  before  reaching 
the  street.  Privations,  hard  work,  hunger,  in  short,  all  that 
I  sufPered  in  my  youth,  are  now  exerüng  their  efPects  on  me 
and  prostrating  me.  But  it  is  an  honorable  def eat — it  is  hard 
work  to  which  I  am  succumbing.  Howeyer,  Qod  assisted 
me.  I  never  feit  it  more  strikingly  than  this  very  day,  and 
therefore  I  am  so  happy,  oh  I  so  happy,  that  I  must  shed  tears  of 
blissful  emotion.  Do  not  laugh  at  me  on  this  account.  I  am 
a  weak  old  man,  and  when  any  thing  afPects  me  profoundly, 
I  must  weep.  It  was  otherwise  in  former  years.  Ah,  in 
former  years! "  He  tumed  his  tearful  eyes  toward  Üie  win- 
dow,  and  gazed  into  yacancy.  "  In  former  years  my  mind 
was  strong  and  vigorous,'^  he  sighed,  "  and  when  I  wrote  my 
*'  Creation,'  a  manly  fire  filled  my  heart." 
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*'  Your  enthusiasm  is  imprinted  on  your  great  work,  and  it 
will  neyer  disappear  from  it,'^  said  Iffland.  '^  Joseph  Haydn's 
'Creation'  is  immortal  and  füll  of  eternal  youth.  The 
Viennese  proved  it  to  you  on  hearing  your  sublime  musio  the 
other  day." 

^'  But  I  proved  to  them  that  I  had  become  so  feeble  that  I 
could  no  longer  bear  listening  to  my  own  music.  I  had 
to  leave  the  room  long  bef ore  the  Performance  was  at  an 
end." 

*^  You  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  the  concert  at  all,"  said 
Schmid.  The  excitement  might  haye  been  injurious  to  your 
health." 

'^  It  was  injurious  to  me,"  said  Haydn,  *'  but  considerations 
of  health  had  no  right  to  prevent  me  from  being  present.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  homage  had  been  rendered  to 
Haydn,  and  I  wished  to  show  that  I  was  able  to  bear  it  this 
time  too.  Ah,  it  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  never  did  I  hear 
a  better  Performance  of  my  ^  Creatiön.' " 

"  tt  was  the  great  coraposer^s  apotheosis  which  the  musi- 
cians  and  singers  were  celebrating,"  said  Iffland,  deeply 
moved. 

'*  It  is  true  the  Viennese  have  done  a  great  deal  for  me. 
They  are  so  good,  and  they  love  me  dearly." 

*'  Oh,  the  Viennese  are  not  ahead  of  the  people  of  Berlin  in 
this  respect,"  ezclaimed  Iffland.  '^  In  Berlin,  too,  every  one 
knows  and  loves  the  great  Joseph  Haydn,  and  his  '  Creation' 
is  likewise  recognized  there  as  a  masterpiece.  It  was  per> 
formed  in  Berlin  quite  recently  at  a  charity  concert,  the  re- 
ceipts  of  which  amounted  to  over  two  thousand  doUars." 

"Over  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  poor,"  said  Joseph 
Haydn,  with  beaming  eyes;  '*oh,  my  work,  then,  gaye  Üie 
poor  a  good  day.  That  is  splendid,  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
'  reward  for  a  life  of  toils  and  priyations.  But,"  he  added,  after 
a  brief  pause,  "  it  is  all  oyer  now.  I  can  no  longer  do  any 
thing.  I  am  a  leafless  tree,  which  will  break  down  to^y  or 
to-morrow." 

*'  The  fall  of  this  tree  will  moye  the  whole  of  Q^rmany  as 
a, great  calamity  befalling'eyery  loyer  of  his  country." 

^'  Yes,  it  is  tru^,  much  loye  has  been  manifested  for  me. 
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niuch  homa^  has  been  rendered  to  me/'  said  Haydn,  mus- 
ingly. 

^'  AU  nations  and  all  princes  have  rendered  homage  to  you," 
ezcloimed  Iffland.  *^  The  laurel-wreath,  for  which  we  other 
poets  and  artists  are  struggling  all  our  lifetime,  and  which  is 
generally  bestowed  upon  us  only  after  we  are  in  the  grave, 
was  long  since  granted  to  you  in  the  most  flattering  and  grati- 
fying  manner.  Europe  has  presented  you,  not  with  one,  but 
with  many  laurel-wreaths,  and  you  may  look  back  on  your 
life  like  a  -victorious  hero,  for  each  of  your  ezploits  was  a 
triumph  for  which  you  received  laurel-wreaths  and  trophies." 

*'  Yes,  I  have  many  Souvenirs  of  my  past,"  said  Haydn, 
smilingly.  *'  I  will  show  them  to  you. — Conrad,  give  me  my 
treasures.*' 

Conrad  opened  the  drawer  of  the  large  writing-table  which 
was  Standing  close  to  Haydn,  and  which  contained  a  great 
many  large  and  small  ituia,  caskets  and  boxes. 

''You  shall  see  my  treasures  now,"  ezclaimed  Haydn, 
cheerfully.  In  the  flrst  place,  he  showed  them  a  beautiful 
casket  made  of  ebony  and  gold.  It  was  a  gift  with  which  the 
young  Princess  Esterhazy  had  presented  the  beloved  and 
adored  friend  of  her  house  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  on 
whose  lid  was  painted  a  splendid  miniature  representing  the 
scene  at  the  last  Performance  of  "  The  Creation,''  when  Haydn 
received  the  enthusiastic  homage  of  the  audience.  He  tiien 
showed  them  the  large  gold  medal  sent  him,  in  1800,  f  rom 
Paris,  by  the  two  hundred  and  fif  ty  musicians  who,  on  Christ- 
mas evening  in  that  year,  had  performed  "'  The  Creation,"  and 
thereby  delighted  all  Paris.  Then  f ollowed  many  other  med- 
Als  from  musical  societies  and  conservatories,  and  valuable 
diamond  rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  breastpins  from  kings  and 
emperors.  Last,  Haydn  showed  them,  with  peculiar  emotion, 
the  diploma  of  citizenship  which  the  city  of  Vienna  had  con- 
ferred  on  him.  It  was  contained  in  a  süver  case,  and  its 
sight  caused  his  eyes  even  now  to  flash  with  the  most  intense 
satisfaction. 

He  had  plaoed  on  the  table  before  him  every  piece,  after 
showing  it  to  them  and  explaining  its  meauing ;  and  now 
that  all  the  treasures  were  spread  out  before  him,  he  con- 
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templated  them  with  a  blissful  smile,  and  nodded  to  them  as 
if  to  dear  old  f  riends. 

'*  Do  not  laugh  at  me,"  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  to  Iffland, 
almost  beseechingly.  "  I  am  f ondly  attached  to  these  things, 
and  hence  it  delighted  me  to  look  at  them  from  time  to  time 
with  my  f riends.  You  will  say  they  are  the  playthings  of  an 
old  man.  But  they  are  more  than  that  to  me ;  on  beholding 
them,  I  think  of  my  past  life,  and  my  reocdlectioiis  render  me 
young  again  for  a  few  moments.  After  my  death  all  Ihese 
things  will  pass  into  dear  hands,  and  I  hope  that^  when  I  am 
slambering  in  my  grave,  my  Souvenirs  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served  and  honored  if  only  for  my  sake."  * 

''I  hope  the  day  is  distant  when  Gtermany  will  have  to 
lament  the  death  of  her  favorite,  Joseph  Haydn/'  exclaimed 
Iffland. 

*'  That  day  is  close  at  hand,^'  said  Haydn,  calmly  ;  *'  I  feel 
to-day  more  distinctly  than  eyer  bef  ore  that  my  end  is  draw- 
ing  nigh.    My  strength  is  exhausted.'' 

**  Let  HS  go,"  whispered  Schmid,  pointing  to  Haydn,  who 
had  feebly  sunk  back  into  his  easy-chair,  and  was  leaning  his 
pale  head  against  the  cushions. 

Iffland  fixed  his  ^es  for  a  long  time  with  an  expression  of 
heart-felt  grief  on  the  groaning,  broken  form  reposing  in  the 
easy-chair. 

**  And  that  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  great  composer,  of  a  genius 
who  delighted  the  whole  world  I  '^  he  sighed.  *'  Ah,  what  a 
fragile  shell  our  body  is,  a  miserable  dwelling  for  the  soul 
liying  in  it  I  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  softly  leave  the  room. 
Only  I  would  like  to  take  a  souyenir  with  me,  a  flower  from 
the  bouquet  which  Haydn  held  in  his  hands.  May  I  venture 
to  take  one  ? " 

At  this  moment  Haydn  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  fixed 
them  with  a  gentle  expression  on  Iffland.  *'  I  heard  all  you 
said,"  he  remarked ;  '^but  I  was  too  feeble  to  speak.  You 
wish  to  get  one  of  my  flowers  ?  No,  you  shaU  have  them 
aU." 

He  took  the  bouquet,  looked  at  it  tenderly,  and  buried  his 

*  Haydn  bequeathed  all  his  tainkets  and  manuscripts  to  ^e  Esterhazy 
family,  who  had  honored  hiin  so  highly  doring  his  whole  life. 
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whole  face  for  a  moment  in  the  flowers,  and  then  handed  it  to 
lifland  with  a  gentle  smile. 

''  Farewell,'^  he  said  ;  *'  remember  me  on  looking  s^  these 
flowers.  I  would  I  had  known  you  in  happier  days,  when  I 
should  haye  been  able  to  enjoy  your  genius  and  admire  your 
art.  You  must  be  a  great  actor,  for  you  have  a  wonderfully 
sonorous  and  pliable  voice.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  de- 
Claim,  eyen  though  you  should  recite  but  a  few  verses." 

'^Permit  me,  then,  to  recite  Üie  lines  in  which  Wieland 
celebrated  your  ^  Creation/  *'  said  Iffland  ;  and,  advancing  a 
few  Steps,  holding  the  bouquet  in  bis  band,  and  fixing  bis 
gleaming  eyes  on  Haydn,  who  gazed  at  bim  with  a  gentle 
smile,  Iffland  recited  in  bis  f  uU  sonorous  voice  Wieland's 
beauüf  ul  lines : 

'*  Wie  ström't  dein  wogender  Gesang 
In  uns're  Herzen  ein !    Wir  sehen 
Der  Schöpfung  mficht'gen  Gang, 
Den  Hauch  des  Herrn  auf  dem  Gewfisser  wehen ; 
Jetzt  durch  ein  blitzend  Wort  das  erste  Licht  entstehen, 
Und  die  G^time  sich  durch  ihre  Bahnen  drehen ; 
Wie  Baum  und  Pflanze  wird,  wie  sich  der  Berg  erhebt, 
Und  froh  des  Lebens  sich  die  jungen  Thiere  regen. 
Der  Donner  rollet  uns  entgegen ; 
Der  Begen  sftuselt,  jedes  Wesen  strebt 
In's  Dasein ;  und  bestimmt,  des  Schöpfers  Werk  zu  krönen 
Sehn  wir  das  erste  Paar,  geführt  von  Deinen  Tönen. 
Oh,  jedes  Hochgef&hl,  das  in  dem  Herzen  schlief, 
Ist  wach !    Wer  rufet  nicht :  wie  schön  ist  diese  £}rde  t 
Und  schöner,  nun  ihr  Herr  auch  dich  in's  Dasein  rief, 
Auf  dass  sein  Werk  ToUendet  werde ! "  * 

*  ^  Thy  wondrouB  seng  in  melting  strains 
To  cur  mute  hearts  swift  entrance  gains ; 
Bjr  magical  jet  unfelt  force, 
We  866  creation^B  mightj  oourse : 
The  flnoament  appean  in  spaoe — 
God  breathes  upon  the  water's  face. 
One  flaKhing  word  bida  primal  light  appear, 
BeYolYing  stara  begin  their  vast  career ; 
Dpheaving  mountuna  now  are  seen, 
Tall  treea  and  tender  herbage  green ; 
18 
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After  concluding  his  recitation,  IfiQand  approached  tbe 
old  man  quickly,  knelt  down  before  him  and  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  his  clasped  hands.  Then,  -without  adding  another 
Word,  he  rose,  and,  waUdng  backward  as  if  before  a  king,  ap 
proached  the  door,  opened  it  softly,  and  went  out,  f oUowed  by 
Schmid.'^ 

"  Farewell ! "  exclaimed  Haydn,  in  a  deeply-moved  voiee, 
and  sank  back  in  the  easy-chair.  Profound  silence  now 
reigned  around  him  ;  but  all  at  once  this  silence  was  broken 
by  a  thundering  crash,  which  caused  the  Windows  to  rattle 
and  shook  the  walls.  The  deafening  noise  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  rolled  through  the  air  like  the  angry  yoice  of 
God. 

And  now  the  door  opened,  and  Conrad  and  Eate,  the  aged 
servant-woman,  rushed  into  the  room.  "  Ah,  master.  master, 
it  is  all  up  now,  and  we  are  all  lost  I  The  Austrians  and  the 
French  are  in  force  close  to  Vienna,  and  the  battle  has  al- 
ready  commenced." 

*'  The  battl^  has  oommenced  I "  exclaimed  Joseph  Haydn, 
rising  from  his  easy-chair,  and  lifting  his  band  to  heaven. 
*'  The  battle  has  commenced  !  Good  and  great  Gk>d  in  heaven, 
Protect  our  f atherland,  and  grant  Austria  a  glorions  yictory 
over  her  arrogant  foe  I  Do  not  allow  Austria  and  Ger- 
many  to  succumb  ;  help  us  to  defeat  the  proud  enemy  who 
has  humiliated  and  oppressed  us  so  long  I    O  Lord  my  God, 

Toung  animalB  to  being  rise, 

And  animate  by  living  ories ; 

We  hear  the  mightjr  thunder  roar, 

And  rains  in  guahing  torrents  pour. 

All  creaturea  struggle  into  life ;  and  stand 

Before  our  eyes,  fresh  from  their  Maker'a  band, 

The  first  pair,  led  by  thy  sweet  tones. 

Now  waked  by  inspiration^s  art, 

Enthuaiaam  stirs  our  heart. 

Who  cries  not,  *  Barth  is  passing  fair  I  * 

Tet  far  more  fair  her  Maker  is,  ' 

How  perfeot  every  work  of  his  I " 
*  The  whole  account  of  this  interview  between  Joseph  Haydn  and  Iffland 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  Iffland's  own  report  of  it  in  his  **  Theatre-AIma- 
nac,"  pp.  181-207. 
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shield  ihe  honor  of  Q^rmany  and  Austria  I    Protect  tlie  em- 
peror  ! " 

^And  Joseph  Haydn  walked  through  the  room  with  the 
rigor  and  aJacrity  of  a  youth,  dropped  his  hands  on  the  keys 
of  the  piano,  and  began  to  play  in  füll  concords  the  melody  of 
his  imperial  hymn,  **  Chtt  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser  I " 

Conrad  and  Kate  stood  hehind  him,  singing  in  a  low, 
tremulous  tone  ;  but  outside,  the  booming  of  artillery  oon- 
iinued  incesstotly,  and  they  heard  also  the  cries  of  the  people 
who  were  hurrying  in  dismay  through  the  streets,  and  the 
toUing  of  all  the  church-bells,  which  called  upon  the  Vicnnese 
to  pray  to  Qod. 

All  at  once  Haydn  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  tune  ;  his 
hands  dropped  from  the  keys,  a  long  sigh  burst  from  his  Ups, 
and  he  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his  f aithful  Clonrad. 
His  servants  carried  him  to  his  couch,  and  soon  sucoeeded  in 
restoring  him  to  consciousness.  He  opened  his  eyes  slowly, 
and  his  first  glance  feil  upon  Clonrad,  who  stood  weeping  at 
his  bedside. 

'^  The  nightingale  was  right ;  my  end  is  drawing  nigh,''  he 
Said,  with  a  faint  smile.  ^^  But  I  will  not  die  before  leaming 
that  the  Austrians  have  defeated  the  enemy,  and  that  my  em- 
peror  has  gained  a  battle." 

And  in  truth  Joseph  Haydn's  strong  will  once  more  over- 
powered  death,  which  had  already  touched  him  with  its  fin- 
ger.  He  raised  himself  upon  his  couch  ;  he  would  not  die 
while  Austria  was  struggling  on  the  reeking,  gory  field  of 
battle  for  the  regeneration  or  her  end. 

Two  days  foUowed,  two  dreadful  days  of  uncertainty  and 
terror  ;  they  heard  incessantly  the  booming  of  artillery  ;  but 
although  the  Viennese  gazed  down  from  their  church-steeples 
all  day,  they  were  unable  to  discem  any  thing.  Tremendous 
clouds  of  smoke  covered  the  country  all  around,  and  wrapped 
the  yillages  of  Aspern  and  Essling  and  the  island  of  Lobau  in 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  mist. 

Joseph  Haydn  x>assed  these  days,  the  21st  and  2dd  of  May, 
in  silent  grief  and  gentle  resignaüon  ;  he  prayed  often,  and 
played  his  imperial  hymn  three  times  a  day. 

Thus  the  moming  of  the  22d  of  May  had  come.    Conrad 
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had  gone  into  tlie  street  to  ask  for  news,  for  the  booming  of 
artillery  had  ceased,  and  the  batüe  was  over.  "'  Which  side 
was  yictorious  ? "  That  was  the  question  which  caused  all  to 
tremble;  and  which  filled  all  hearts  with  intense  anxiefy. 

Haydn's  heart,  too,  was  füll  of  grave  anxiety,  and,  to  over* 
come  his  impatience  tili  Conrad's  retum,  he  had  oaiised  Kate 
to  conduct  him  to  his  piano. 

**  I  will  play  my  imperial  hymn,''  he  said,  hastily  ;  '*  I  have 
often  derived  comfort  and  relief  from  it  in  the  days  of  un- 
easiness  and  anxiety  ;  and  when  I  play  it  my  heart  is  always 
so  much  at  ease.    Its  strength  will  not  faü  me  to-day  either.''  * 

He  commenced  playing ;  a  blissful  smile  illuminated  his 
features  ;  he  lifted  his  radiant  eyes  to  heaven,  and  his  music 
grew  louder  and  fierier,  and  his  fingers  glided  more  power- 
fuUy  over  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Conrad  rushed  in,  panting  from  the  rapid 
run,  fiushed  with  excitement,  bat  with  a  joyfol  face. 

'*  Victory  ! "  he  shouted.  *'  Victory  I "  And  he  sank  down 
at  Haydn's  f eet. 

'* Which  side  was  yictorious?"  asked  Haydn,  anziously. 

"  The  Austrians  were  victorious,"  said  Conrad,  pantingly. 
'*  Our  Archduke  Charles  has  def eated  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  Aspem  ;  the  whole  French  army  retreated  to  the  island  of 
Lobau,  whence  it  can  no  longer  escape.  Thousands  of  French 
corpses  are  floating  down  the  Danube,  and  proclaiming  to  the 
World  that  Austria  has  conquered  the  French  I  Hurrah ! 
hurrah  I  Our  hero,  the  Archduke  Charles,  has  defeated  the 
vOlainous  Bonaparte  1    Hurrah  I " 

''Hurrah  I  hurrah  I "  repeated  the  parrot  on  its  pole  ;  and 
the  cat  raised  its  head  from  the  cushion  on  which  it  had  lain, 
and  gazed  with  keen,  searching  eyes  at  the  parrot,  as  if  it  had 
understood  PaperPs  jubilant  noti^. 

Joseph  Haydn  said  nothing,  but  clasped  his  hands  and 
looked  rapturously  upward.  After  a  pause  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  joyous  voice  :  '^  Lord  Ood,  I  thank  Thee  for  not  dis- 
appointing  my  firm  trust,  but  protecting  Austria  and  helping 
her  to  yanquish  her  foe.  I  knew  füll  well  that  the  just  caus« 
would  triumph,  and  the  just  cause  is  that  of  Austria ;  for 

*  Hfljdn^B  own  words.— See  ^^  Zeitgenosaon,"  voL  iv.,  third  series,  p.  M. 
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France,  hypocritical  France  alone  provoked  this  war,  and 
Austria  drew  the  sword  only  to  defend  her  honor  and  her 
frontiers.  The  just  cause  could  not  but  triumph,  and  hence 
Austria  had  to  conqueK*,  and  France,  had  to  suocumb  in  this 
struggle.  Qod  protect  the  Emperor  Francis  I  I  may  lay 
down  now  and  die.  Austria  is  yictorious  I  That  is  the  last 
joyf ul  greeting  which  the  world  sends  to  me.  With  this  greet- 
ing  I  will  die— ay,  die  I  Death  is  already  drawing  nigh.  But 
Death  wears  a  laurel-wreath  on  its  head,  and  its  eye  is  radiant 
with  triumphant  joy.  Glory  to  Austria  l  Glory  to  the  Gter- 
man  fatherland  l " 

These  were  Joseph  Haydn^s  last  words.  He  fainted  away. 
It  is  true  the  physicians  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  lif e,  and 
he  breathed  yet  f or  six  days  ;  but  his  lif e  resembled  only  the 
last  f eeble  flicker  of  the  dying  flame,  and  in  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  May  death  came  to  extinguish  this  flickering  flame. 
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Thx  unheard-of  event,  then,  had  taken  place.  Napoleon 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Austrians.  The  Archduke  Cliarles 
had  gained  a  brilliant  victory  ;  Napoleon  had  transferred  hia 
wholearmyto  the  Island  ofIx>bau;  he  himself  passed  his  time 
in  moody  broodings  at  the  castle  of  Ebersberg,  and  the  une^- 
pected  disaster  which  had  befallen  him,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  had  brought  about  the  death  of  one  of  his  f avorites,  Mar- 
shai Lannes,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  deprived  the  emperor 
of  all  his  energy.  He  did  not  speak,  he  did  not  eat ;  he  sat  f or 
whole  days  in  his  cabinet,  staring  at  the  maps  spread  out  be- 
lore  him  on  his  table,  and  yet  forgetting  to  cover  them,  as  he 
used  to  de  on  conceiving  the  plans  of  his  campaigns,  with  the 
oolored  pins  which  represented  the  different  armies.  Victory 
had  no  longer  been  able  to  soften  this  marble  Caesarean  face, 
but  defeat  caused  his  features  now  to  wear  an  ezpression  of 
profound  anger  and  grief .    Nevertheless^  he  did  not  complain, 
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aloud,  that  I  may  hear,  too,  how  fine  Üie  imperial  wordi 
sound." 

The  archduke  handed  a  paper  to  Count  Nugent,  who  read 
as  follows : 

^'  After  our  arms  had  suffered  heavy  reverses,  and  af ter  the 
enemy  had  captured  even  the  capital  of  the  empire,  my  army 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  French  army  imder  Napoleon  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  on  the  Marshfield,  an^  driving  it  in 
disorder  across  the  Danube.  The  army  and  people  of  Austria 
are  animated  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever ;  every  thing 
justifies  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Trusting  in  God  and  my 
just  cause,  I  declare  to  my  loyal  provinces  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  that  they  shall  never  again  be  separated  from  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  that  I  will  sign  no  peace  but  one  which 
will  indissolubly  incorporate  these  provinces  with  my  other 
States.  Tour  noble  conduct  has  simk  deep  into  my  heart ;  I 
will  never  abandon  you.  *  My  beloved  brother,  the  Archduke 
John,  will  speedily  be  among  you,  and  put  himself  at  your 
head.  Franok."* 

*'  And  your  imperial  highness  doubts,  even  after  this  sol- 
emn  promise  given  to  the  Tyrolese  by  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror  ? " 

*'My  friend,^^  seid  the  archduke,  casting  a  long,  searching 
look  round  the  room,  ^^  we  are  alone  ;  no  one  watches,  and,  I 
trust,  no  one  hears  us.  Let  me,  therefore,  for  once,  speak 
frankly  with  you  ;  let  me  unbosom  to  you,  my  friend,  what  I 
have  hitherto  said  to  God  alone  ;  let  me  forget  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  that  I  am  a  subject  of  the  emperor,  and  that  his 
majesty  is  my  brother ;  permit  me  to  examine  the  Situation 
with  the  eyes  of  an  imparti^l  observer,  and  to  jndge  of  men  as 
a  man.  Well,  then,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  cannot  share 
the  universal  joy  at  the  recent  events,  and — may  Gk)d  forgive 
me  I — I  do  not  believe  even  in  the  promises  which  the  emperor 
makes  to  the  Tyrolese.  He  himself  may  at  the  present  hour 
be  firmly  resolved  to  fulfil  them  ;  he  may  have  made  up  his 
mind  never  to  sign  any  peace  but  one  which  will  indissolubly 
incorporate  the  Tyrol  with  his  empire  ;  but  the  events,  and 

*Honnayr,  ^^Das  Heer  von  Iniier>0e8terreioh  unter, den  Befehlen  des 
Erzherzogs  Johann,*^  p.  189. 
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especially  men,  will  assuredly  compel  him  to  consent  to 
another  treaty  of  peace.  Ton  know  füll  well  that  there  are 
two  parties  about  the  emperor,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  f  eud 
between  these  two  p^ties.  One  wants  war,  the  other  wants 
peace ;  and  the  peace-party  is  unfortunately  headed  by  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  generalissimo  of  our  army.  You 
know  the  fawning  and  submissive  letter  which  the  generalis- 
simo addressed  to  Napoleon  after  the  defeat  of  Eatisbon,  and 
which  Napoleon  disdained  to  ans  wer.*  The  war-party  is 
headed  by  the  empress  and  Count  Stadion.  But  the  empress 
has  unfortonately  little  influence  over  her  husband,  and  Ck)unt 
Stadion  is  no  more  influential  than  her  majesty.  His  gener- 
ous  enthnsiasm  and  fiery  impetuosity  are  repugnant  to  the 
emperor,  who  will  remove  him  so  soon  as  he  has  discoyered  a 
more  submissive  and  obsequious  successor  who  has  as  much 
work  in  him  as  Stadion.  But  there  is  one  point  as  to  which 
these  incessantly  quarrelling  parties  are  agreed  and  join 
hands,  and  that  is  their  common  hostility  against  the  arch- 
dukes,  the  emperor^s  brothers  ;  so  virulent  is  this  hatred,  that 
the  peace-party  deserts  its  leader  in  order  to  operate  with  the 
war-party  against  him, and  his  interests.  The  Austrian  no- 
bility  has  always  claimed  the  privilege  of  Alling  all  superior 
Offices,  and  it  is  furious  at  seeing  the  archdukes  animated  with 
the  desire  of  dedicating  their  abilities  to  their  fatherland  and 
iheir  emi)eror.  Hence,  th^  nobility  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  success  of  the  archdukes,  which  might  set  boimds  to  its 

♦  The  Arohduke  Charles  wrote  to  Napoleon  on  the  30th  of  April,  1809 : 
"  Your  Mi^estj  announoed  your  arrival  by  a  salvo  of  artillery ;  I  had  no  time 
to  reply  to  it.  But,  though  hardly  informed  of  your  presenoe,  I  speedily  dis- 
oovered  it  by  the  loeses  which  1  experienced.  You  have  taken  many  prison- 
en  trom  me,  sire,  and  I  have  taken  some  thousands  from  you  in  quarters 
where  you  were  not  personally  present.  1  propose  to  your  migesty  to  ex- 
ohange  them,  man  for  man,  rank  for  rank ;  and,  if  that  proposal  proves  agree- 
able  tor  you,  point  out  the  place  where  it  may  be  poesible  to  carry  it  into 
effeot  I  feel  ilattered,  sire,  in  combating  the  greatest  oaptain  of  the  age ;  but 
I  should  esteem  myself  much  happier  If  Heaven  had  chosen  me  to  be  the  In- 
strument of  procuring  for  my  country  a  durable  peace.  Whatever  may  be  tho 
events  of  war,  or  the  ohances  of  an  accommodation,  1  pray  your  m^esty  to 
believe  that  my  desires  will  always  outstrip  your  wishes,  and  that  1  am  equally 
honored  by  meeting  your  mtgesty  either  with  the  sword  or  the  olive-branch 
in  your  band." 
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oligarchy.  It  oppoBes  me  as  well  as  tbe  other  archdukes, 
whether  this  Opposition  may  endanger  the  interests  of  the 
fatberland,  and  even  the  emperor,  or  not.  Things  would  be 
even  more  prosperous  in  this  campaign,  if  the  generals  serv- 
ing  under  Üie  archdukes  had  carried  out  the  Orders  of  their 
superiors  with  greater  zeal,  promptness,  and  willingness.  But 
they  have  been  intentionaJly  slow  ;  they  have  of ten  hesitated, 
misunderstood,  or  purposely  forgotten  Üieir  Orders.  They  are 
intent  on  proyingthe  incapacity  of  the  archdukes  in  order  to 
overthrow  them  ;  and  they  well  know  that  they  are  rendering 
a  Service  to  the  emperor  by  doing  so,  for  they  are  aware  that 
the  emperor  does  not  love  bis  brothers." 

**  No,  yomr  imperial  highness,"  eiclaimed  Nugent,  when  the 
archduke  paused  with  a  sigh.  '^  I  hope  that  this  is  going  too 
far,  and  that  you  are,  likewise  mistaken  about  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible  that  the  emperor  should  not  love  bis  brothers,  who  are 
doing  so  much  honor  to  the  imperial  house  by  their  surpassing 
accomplishments,  virtues,  and  talents." 

**My  friend,  you  speak  like  a  courtier,"  said  John,  shaking 
bis  head,  "  and  you  exaggerate  as  a  f riend.  But  even  though 
you  were  right,  those  qualities  would  not  be  calculated  to  ren- 
der  the  emperor's  heart  more  attached  to  us.  He  wants  the 
emperor  alone  to  shed  lustre  on,  and  do  honor  to  the  imperial 
house,  and  not  the  archdukes,  bis  f ather^s  younger  sons,  whom 
he  hates." 

"  No,  no,  your  imperial  highness,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
emperor  should  bäte  bis  brothers  I  " 

"  And  why  impossible  ? "  asked  John,  shrugging  bis  Shoul- 
ders. "  Do  not  bis  brothers,  the  archdukes,  hate  each  other  ? 
Or  do  you  believe,  i)erhaps,  that  the  Archduke  Charles,  our 
generalissimo,  loves  me,  or  even  wishes  me  well  ?  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  twioe  victorious  during  the  present  cam- 
paign,  while  he  was  twice  def eated ;  I  beat  tbe  French  at 
Sacile  and  St.  Boniface,  while  he  lost  the  battles  of  Landshut 
and  Batisbon.  This  is  a  crime  which  the  archduke  will  never 
forgive  me,  and  for  which  he  will  revenge  himself." 

'*  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he  took  a  noble  and  glorious  re- 
venge at  the  battle  of  Aspern  ? " 

'*  Oh,  my  f riend,  you  forgot  that  otir  mother  was  a  daughter 
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of  Italy,  and  that  we,  theref ore,  do  not  care  f or  a  noble  and 
glorious  revenge,  hui  long  for  an  Italian  Vendetta,  The  g^n- 
eralissimo  will  not  content  himself  with  having  obtained 
glory,  but  I  must  suffer  a  defeat,  a  disgrace,  whicb  will  neu- 
tralize  wbat  few  laurels  I  gathered  at  Sacile  and  St.  Boniface. 
Ob,  I  know  my  brotber  tbe  generalissimo  ;  I  see  all  tbe  little 
tbreads  whicb  he  is  spinning  around  me,  and  whicb,  as  soon  as 
they  are  strong  enough,  he  will  convert  into  a  net,  in  whicb 
he  will  catch  me,  in  order  to  exhibit  me  to  tbe  world  as  an 
ignoramus  and  dreamer,  destitute  both  of  ability  and  luck  as 
a  general.  Do  not  teil  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  my  friend  ;  I 
have  hitberto  observed  every  thing  with  close  attention,  and 
my  observations  unfortunately  do  not  deceive  me.  The  gen- 
eralissimo is  desirous  of  punishing  me  for  my  victories  at 
Sacile  and  St.  Boniface,  and  for  adyocating  a  declaration  of 
war  wben  he  pronounced  three  times  against  it.  He  bas  al- 
ready  several  times  told  tbe  emperor  that  I  am  self-willed,  dis- 
obedient,  and  always  inclined  to  öppose  bis  Orders  by  words  or 
even  deeds  ;  andi^e  emperor  always  takes  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing  me  of  the  generalissimo^s  complaints. " 

"  It  is  true,"  sighed  Ootmt  Nugent ;  "  this  aversion  of  the 
generalissimo  to  yoiu*  imperial  higbness  unfortunately  cannot 
be  denied,  and  you  yourself  have  to  suffer  by  it." 

"  Oh,"  cried  John,  impetuously,  "  if  that  were  all,  I  sbould 
not  complain  ;  I  sbould  add  it  to  the  many  other  pin-pricks-of 
my  fate,  and  strive  to  bear  it  witbout  murmuring.  But  my 
soldiers  and  the  glory  of  the  Austrian  arms  suffer  by  it,  and  it 
will  destroy  tbe  liberty  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  is  my  most  vulnerable  point ;  that  I  love  tbe  Tyrol,  and 
am  determined  to  leave  notbing  undone  in  order  to  redeem 
tbe  emperor's  pledges  to  preserve  the  Tyrol  to  the  imperial 
house,  and  restore  its  ancient  Privileges  and  liberties.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  I  long  intensely  to  live  in  the  future  days 
of  peace  as  tbe  emperor's  lieutenant  in  the  Tyrol ;  to  live,  far 
from  tbe  noisy  bustle  of  tbe  capital,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion 
of  tbe  mountain  country,  for  myself,  my  studies,  and  the  men 
whom  I  love,  and  wbo  love  me.  Ob,  my  poor,  unfortunate 
Tyrol  will  grievously  suffer  for  tbe  love  whicb  I  bear  it ; 
Austria  will  lose  it  a  second  time,  and  now,  perbaps,  forever." 
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"  Does  youp  imperial  highness  believe  ßo  ? "  cried  Nugent, 
in  dismay.  *'*'  You  believe  so,  even  after  communicating  to  me 
the  letter  in  wliich  the  emperor  promises  to  the  Tyrolese  never 
to  sign  a  peace  that  will  not  indissolubly  incorporate  the  Tyrol 
and  Vorarlberg  with  bis  monarcby,  and  in  wbicb  he  an- 
nounces  the  speedy  arrival  of  bis  beloved  'brotber  John,  who 
is  to  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  Tyrolese  ? " 

''My  friend,  these  nunierous  and  liberal  promises  are  the 
very  things  that  make  me  distrustful,  and  conyince  me  that 
they  are  not  meant  serionsly.  If  the  emperor  had  the  pres- 
ervation  of  the  Tyrol  really  at  heart,  and  intended  earnestly 
that  my  army  should  succor  and  save  the  Tyrolese,  would  he 
not  have  lef  t  me  at  liberty  to  operate  acoording  to  the  dictates 
of  my  own  judgment  and  in  füll  harmony  with  the  Tyrolese, 
instead  of  tying  my  hands,  and  regarding  and  employing  my 
f  orce  only  as  a  secondary  and  entirely  dependent  corps  of  the 
generalissimo's  army  ?  Look  into  the  past,  Nugent,  bear  m 
mind  all  that  has  happened  since  we  took  the  field,  and  teil 
me  then  whetber  I  am  right  or  not  ? " 

"  Unfortunately  you  are,"  sighed  Nugent ;  "  I  can  no 
longer  contradict  your  imperial  highness,  I  cannot  deny  that 
many  a  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  you  and  us ;  that  you 
have  have  always  been  prevented  from  taking  the  initiative 
in  a  vigorous  manner ;  that  you  and  your  army  have  con- 
stantly  been  kept  in  a  secondary  and  dei)endent  position;  that 
your  plans  have  incessantly  been  frustrated ;  and  that  your 
superiors  have  often  done  the  reverse  of  what  you  wished  and 
deemed  prudent  and  advisable." 

"And  yet  they  will  hereafter  say  that  I  was  alone  to 
blame  for  the  failure  of  my  plans,"  cried  the  archduke, 
with  a  moumful  smile  ;  "  they  will  charge  me  with  having 
been  unable  to  carry  out  the  grandiloquent  promises  which 
I  made  to  the  emperor  and  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  emperor 
will  exult  at  the  discomflture  of  the  boastful  archduke  who 
took  it  upön  himself  to  call  out  the  whole  people  of  the 
Tyrol,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  successfully  defend 
against  all  enemies  this  fortress  which  God  and  Nature 
erected  for  Austria.  The  faithful  Tyrolese  have  taken  up 
arms  ;  I  am  ready  to  put  myself  at  their  head,  but  already  I 
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haye  been  removed  from  the  Tyrol,  and  my  arm  is  paralyzed 
so  that  I  can  no  longer  stretch  it  out  to  take  the  hand  which 
the  Tyrol  is  holding  oyt  to  me  beseechingly.  If  I  had  been 
permitted  to  advance  after  the  victories  which  my  army 
gained  over  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  Marmont,  I  should  prob- 
ably  now  already  have  expelled  the  enemy  from  Upper  Italy 
and  the  Southern  Tyrol.  But  I  was  not  allowed  to  follow  up 
my  successes ;  I  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  my  yictorious 
career.  Because  the  generalissimo's  army  had  been  defeated 
at  Batisbon,  I  was  compelled,  instead  of  pursuing4he  enemy 
energetically  and  obliging  him  to  keep  on  the  defensive,  to  re- 
treat  myself,  and,  instead  of  being  the  pursuer,  be  pursued  by 
the  forces  of  the  viceroy.  Instead  of  going  to  the  Tyrol,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  generalissimo  to  tum  toward  Hungary  and 
unite  with  the  volunteers  in  that  country.  No  sooner  had  I 
done  so,  than  I  was  ordered  to  advance  again  toward  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  march  upon  Villach  and  Salzburg,  unite  with 
Jellachich,  form  a  connection  with  Field-Marshal  Giulay, 
and  operate  with  them  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
abeady  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Vienna.  And  he 
who  gave  me  these  orders  did  not  know  that  Jellachich  had 
in  the  meantime  been  beaten  at  Würzl ;  that  Villach  had 
been  occupied  by  the  French  ;  that  I  was  not  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  but  that  the  enemy  was  in  my  rear ;  he  did  not  or 
would  not  know  that  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  was  in  my  rear 
with  thirtyHsdx  thousand  men,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Dantzic 
was  in  front  of  my  positjon  at  Salzburg.  Since'then  we 
have  been  moving  about  amidst  incessant  skirmishes  and  in- 
cessant  losses ;  and  scarcely  had  we  reached  Comom  to  re- 
organize  and  re-enforce  my  little  army,  when  we  reoeived 
Orders  to  march  to  the  Island  of  Schutt  and  toward  Presburg. 
I  vainly  tried  to  remonstrate  and  point  to  the  weakness  and 
exhaustion  of  my  troops  ;  I  vainly  asked  f  or  time  to  reorgan- 
ize  my  forces,  when  I  would  attack  Macdonald  and  prevent 
him  from  imiting  with  Napoleon.  I  vainly  proved  that  this 
was  his  intention,  and  that  no  one  could  hinder  him  from 
carrying  it  into  eSect,  so  soon  as  I  had  to  turn  toward  Pres- 
burg and  open  to  Macdonald  the  road  to  Vienna.  My  reraon- 
rtrances  were  disregarded  ;  pains  were  taken  to  prove  to  me 
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that  I  was  but  a  tool,  a  wheel  in  the  great  machine  of  state, 
and  the  Orders  were  renewed  for  me  to  march  into  Hungary. 
Well,  I  will  submit  again — ^I  will  obey  again  ;  but  I  will  not  do 
so  in  silence  ;  I  will,  at  least,  teil  the  empeiy)r  that  I  do  it  in 
spite  of  myself ,  and  will  march  to  Presburg  and  Haab  only  if 
he  approves  of  the  generalissmö's  Orders." 

^'  That  is  to  say,  your  imperial  highiiess  is  going  to  declare 
openly  against  the  generalissimo  ? " 

*^  No ;  it  is  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  inform  my  sovereign 
of  my  doubts  and  f  ears,  and  unbosom  to  him  my  wishes  and 
convictions.  You  smile,  my  friend.  It  is  true,  I  aib  yet  a 
poor  dreamer,  speculating  on  the  heart,  and  believing  IMt 
the  truth  must  triumph  in  the  end.  I  shall,  however,  at  least 
be  able  to  say  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  had  the  courage 
to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  true  state  of  afPairs.  I  shall  re- 
pair  this  very  day  to  bis  majesty^s  headquarters  at  Wolkers- 
dorf .  I  will  dare  once  more  to  speak  frankly  and  fearlessly 
to  him.  I  will  oppose  my  enemies  at  least  with  open  visor, 
and  show  to  them  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  Qod  knows, 
if  only  my  own  personal  honor  and  safety  were  at  stake,  I 
should  withdraw  in  silence,  and  shut  up  my  grief  and  my  ap- 
prehensions  in  my  bosom  ;  but  my  f  atherland  is  at  stake,  and 
so  is  the  poor  Tyrol,  so  enthusiastio  in  its  love,  so  unwavering 
in  its  fidelity ;  and  so  are  the  honoi?  and  glory  of  our  arms. 
Hence,  I  will  dare  once  more  to  speak  the  truth,  ajid  may  Qod 
impart  strength  to  my  words  I" 


CHAPTER 

THE  EMPEROR  FRANCIS  AT  WOLKBRSDORF. 

Thb  Emperor  of  Austriawas  still  at  his  headquarters  at 
Wolkersdorf.  The  news  of  the  victory  at  Aspem  had'  illumi- 
nated  the  Emperor^s  face  with  the  first  rays  of  hope,  and 
greatly  lessened  the  influence  of  the  peace-party  over  him. 
The  war-party  became  more  confident;  the  beautiful,  pale 
face  of  the  Empress  Ludovica  became  radiant  as  it  had  neyer 
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been  seen  before ;  and  Count  Stadion  told  the  emperor  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  return  to  Vienna. 

But  the  Emperor  Francis  shook  bis  head  with  an  incredu- 
lous  smile.  ^^  You  do  not  know  Bonaparte,"  he  said,  '*  if  you 
think  he  will,  because  he  has  soffered  a  defeat,  be  immediately 
ready  to  make  peace  and  retum  to  France.  Now  he  will  not 
rest  before  he  gains  a  victory  and  repairs  the  blunders  he  has 
committed.  There  is  wild  and  insidious  blood  circulating  in 
Bonaparte^s  veins,  and  the  battle  of  Aspem  has  envenomed  it 
more  than  ever.  Did  you  not  hear,  Stadion,  of  what  Bona- 
parte is  reported  to  have  said  ?  He  declared  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs,  but  only  the  petty 
princes  of  Lorraine.  And  do  you  not  know  that  he  has  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Hungarians  a  proclamation  advising  them  to 
depose  me  without  further  ceremony,  and  elect  another  king, 
of  course  one  of  the  new-fangled  French  princes  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  he  has  sent.to  Hungary  emissaries  who  are  calling 
upon  the  people  to  rise  against  me  and  conquer  their  liberty, 
which  he,  Bonaparte,  would  protect  ?  In  truth,  it  is  laughable 
to  hear  Bonaparte  still  prating  about  liberty  as  though  it 
were  a  piece  of  sugar  which  he  has  only  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  nations,  when  they  are  crying  like  babies,  in  order  to 
silence  them,  and  thereupon  pull  the  wool  quietly  over  their 
eyes.  But  it  is  true,  the  nations  really  are  like  babies  ;  they 
do  not  become  reasonable  and  wise,  and  the  accursed  word 
Liberty  ,^  which  Bonaparte  puts  as  a  flea  into  their  ears,  mad- 
dens  them  still  as  though  a  tarantula  had  bitten  them.  They 
have  Seen  in  Italy  and  France  what  sort  of  liberty  Napoleon 
brings  to  them,  and  what  a  yoke  he  intends  to  lay  on  their 
necks  while  telling  them  that  he  wishes  to  make  f  reemen  of 
them.  But  they  do  not  become  wise,  and  who  knows  if  the 
Magyars  will  not  likewise  allow  themselves  to  be  fooled  and 
beUeve  in  the  liberty  which  Bonaparte  promises  to  them  ?  '* 

**  No,  your  majesty,"  said  Count  Stadion,  ^'  the  Magyars  are 
no  children  ;  they  are  men  who  know  füll  well  what  to  think 
of  Bonaparte's  insidious  flatteries,  and  will  not  permit  him  to 
mislead  them  by  his  deceptive  promises.  They  received  the 
Archduke  John  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  every  day  vol- 
unteers  are  flocking  to  his  Standards  to  fight  against  the  des- 
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pot  who,  like  a  demon  of  terror,  trampleB  the  peace  and  )^ros- 
perity  of  all  Europe  under  his  bloody  feet.  No,  Bönaparte 
can  no  longer  count  upon  the^sympathies  of  the  nations ;  they 
are  all  ready  to  rise  against  him,  and  in  the  end  hatred  will 
accomplish  that  which  love  and  reason  were  unable  to  bring 
about.  The  hatred  of  the  nations  will  crush  Bonaparte  and 
hurl  him  from  his  throne." 

''Provided  the  princes  of  the  Khenish  Confederation  do 
not  Support  him,  or  provided  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Bus- 
sia  does  not  catch  him  in  his  arms,"  said  Francis,  shrugging 
his  Shoulders.  *^  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  what  you  call 
the  nations  ;  they  are  really  reckless  and  childish  people.  If 
Bonaparte  is  lucky  again,  even  the  Q^rmans  will  idolisse  him 
before  long ;  but  if  he  is  unlucky,  they  will  stone  him.  Just 
look  at  my  illustrious  brother,  the  generalissimo.  After  the 
defeats  of  Landshut  and  Eatisbon,  and  the  humble  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  you,  Count  Stadion,  thought  it  would 
be  good  for  the  Archduke  Charles  if  we  gave  him  a  sucoessor, 
and  if  we  removed  him,  tormented  as  he  is  by  a  painful  dis- 
ease,  from  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army.  We,  there- 
f  ore,  suggested  to  the  archduke  quietly  to  present  his  resigna- 
tion,  which  would  be  promptly  accepted.  But  the  generalia- 
simo  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  thought  he  would  have  first  to 
make  amends  for  the  defeats  which  he  had  sustained  at  Lands- 
hut and  Eatisbon.  Now  he  has  done  so  ;  he  has  avenged  his 
former  defeats  and  achieved  a  yictory  at  Aspem ;  and  after 
this  brilliant  yictory  he  comes  and  offers  his  resignation,  stat- 
ing  that  his  feeble  health  compels  him  to  lay  down  the  com- 
mand  and  surrender  it  to  some  one  eise.  But  all  at  onoe  my 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  changed  his  mind :  the  victory 
of  Aspem  has  converted  him,  and  he  thinks  now  that  the  gen- 
eralissimo must  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army.  If  so  saga- 
cious  and  eminent  a  man  as  Oount  Stadion  allows  suocess  to 
mould  his  opinion,  am  I  not  right  in  not  belieying  that  the 
frivolous  fellows  whom  you  call  ^  the  nations '  have  no  well- 
settled  opinions  at  all  ? " 

'^Pardon  me,  sire,"  said  Count  Stadion,  smiling;  **your 
majesty  commits  a  slight  error.  Your  majesty  confounds 
principles  with  opinions.    An  honorable  man  and  an  honor- 
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able  nation  may  change  their  opinions,  but  never  will  they 
change  their  principles.  Now  the  firmer  and  more  immov- 
able  their  principles  are,  the  more  easily  they  may  come  to 
change  their  opinions  ;  for  they  seek  for  instruments  to  carry 
out  their  principles ;  they  profit  to-day  by  the  Services  of  a 
tool  which  seems  to  them  sufficiently  sharp  to  perform  its 
task,  and  they  cast  it  aside  to-morrow  because  it  has  become 
blimt,  and  must  be  replaced  by  another.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens  to  the  natious  and  to  myself  at  this  juncture.  The  na- 
tions  are  bitterly  opposed  to  France  ;  the  whole  G^rman  peo- 
ple,  both  north  and  south,  is  unanimous  in  its  intense  hatred 
^»gamst  Napoleon.  The  nations  do  not  allow  him  to  deceive 
them;  they  see  through  the  Csesarean  mask,  and  perceive  the 
face  of  the  tyrant,  despot,  and  intriguer,  lurking  behind  it 
They  do  not  believe  a  word  of  his  pacific  protestations  and 
promises  of  freedom  and  liberal  ref orms ;  for  they  see  that  he 
always  means  war  when  he  prates  about  peace,  that  he  means 
tyranny  when  he  promises  liberty,  and  that  he  gives  Draconic 
laws  instead  of  establishing  liberal  institutions.  The  nations 
hate  Napoleon  .and  abhor  his  despotic  System.  They  seek  for 
means  to  annihilate  him  and  deliver  at  length  the  bloody  and 
trembling  world  from  him.  If  the  princes  were  as  unani- 
mous in  their  hatred  as  the  nations  are,  G^rmany  would  stand 
as  one  man,  sword  in  band ;  and  this  sublime  and  imposing 
spectacle  would  cause  Napoleon  to  retreat  with  his  host  be- 
yond  the  Bhine,  the  G^rman  Bhine,  whose  banks  would  be 
guarded  by  the  united  people  of  Grermany.^' 

^^  Tou  speak  like  a  Utopian,  my  deaf  count,"  said  the  eni- 
peror,  with  a  shrug.  "  If  the  united  people  of  Germany  are 
alone  able  to  def eat  and  expel  Bonaparte,  he  will  never  be  de- 
feated  and  expelled,  for  Germany  will  never  be  imited ;  she 
will  never  stand  up  as  one  man,  but  always  resemble  a  num- 
ber  of  rats  grown  together  by  their  tails,  and  striving  to  move 
in  opposite  directions.  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  a  united  Ger^ 
many ;  it  was  the  phantom  that  ruined  my  uncle,  the  Em- 
peror  Joseph,  whom  enthusiasts  call  the  Great  Joseph.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  be  ruined,  and  therefore  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
any  thing  of  a  united  Germany.  Thank  God,  since  1806, 1  am 
Ao  longer  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  only  Emperor  of  Austria, 
29 
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and  that  is  enoiigh  for  rae.  I  do  not  care  what  the  prinoes  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  are  doing,  nor  what  intri^eB 
Prussia  is  entering  into  in  order  to  rise  f  rom  its  humiliating 
prostration ;  I  fix  my  eyes  only  on  Austria,  and  think  only 
whether  Austria  will  be  able  to  cope  with  Bonaparte,  or 
whether  she  may  not  ultimately  fare  as  badly  as  Prussia 
did.  We  have  unfortunately  experienced  already  one  Aus- 
terlits ;  if  we  should  suffer  another  defeat  like  it,  we  would 
be  lost ;  hence  we  must  be  cautious,  and  I  ask  you,  there^ 
fore,  why  you  do  not  want  me  now  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion  of  the  generalissimo,  when,  önly  a  fortnight  ago,  you 
advocated  his  removal  from  the  command-in-chief  Df  the 
army  ?  V 

*' Your  majesty,  because  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly  def eated,  and  because  he  has  now  gained  a  brilliant 
victory.  This  shows  your  majesty  again  the  difference  be- 
tween  opinions  and  principles.  Opinions  change  and  are  in- 
fluenced  by  suocess.  After  the  battle  of  Batisbon,  the  gener- 
alissimo  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  anxiety  by  his 
army,  nay,  by  the  whole  people  of  Austria,  who  tumed  their 
eyes  to  the  Ajrchduke  John,  the  victor  of  Sacile  and.  St.  Boni- 
face,  and  wanted  to  see  at  the  head  of  the  army  a  victorious 
general,  instead  of  the  defeated  Archduke  Charles ;  but  the 
latter  has  acted  the  hero,  and  been  victorious  at  Aspem,  and 
the  loye  and  confidence  of  the  army  and  people  are  restored 
to  him  ;  all  look  upon  him  as  the  liberator  of  the  fatherland, 
and  will  stand  by  him  unül — '* 

*^üntil  he  loses  another  battle,*'  interrupted  the  emperor, 
sneeringly.  ^'  My  dear  count,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
Summer,  and —  Well,  what  is  it,  Leonard?"  said  the  em- 
peror,  tuming  quickly  to  his  footman,  who  entered  the  room 
at  this  moment. 

"  Tour  majesty,  his  imperial  highness  the  Archduke  John 
has  just  arrived,  and  requests  an  audience/' 

'^  Let  the  archduke  come  in,"  said  the  emperor  ;  and  when 
the  footman  had  withdrawn,  Francis  tumed  again  to  the 
minister.  '*  He  is  the  second  swallow  in  which  the  childish 
people  here  are  hoping,"  he  said.  ^*  But  two  swallows  do  not 
make  a  summer  either;  there  may  still  be  a  frost  imder.  which 
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John^s  young  laureis  of  Sacile  and  St.  Boniface  will  wither. — 
Ah,  here  is  my  brother." 

The  emperor  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  the  Archduke 
John,  who  had  just  crossed  the  threshold,  and  stood  still  at 
the  door  to  how  deeply  and  reverentially  to  his  imxierial 
brother. 

^*No  ceremonies,  brother,  no  ceremonies,*'  said  the  em- 
peror, smiling  ;  **  we  are  here  not  in  the  imperial  palace,  but 
in  the  camp  ;  my  crown  is  in  Yienna,  and  my  head  is  there- 
fore  bare,  while  yours  is  wreathed  witii  laureis/' 

The  emperor  said  this  in  so  sarcastic  a  tone  that  the  arch- 
duke  gave  a  start,  and  his  cheeks  crimsoned  with  indignation. 
But  he  restrained  his  anger,  and  fixed  his  eyes  calmly  on  the 
sneering  face  of  the  emperor. 

"Tour  majesty  condescends  to  jest,"  he  said,  composedly, 
"and  I  am  glad  to  see  from  this  that  my  brother,  the  victor  of 
Aspern,  has  gladdened  your  majesty's  heart." 

"Your  majesty,"  said  Count  Stadion,  in  a  low,  pressing 
tone, ."  will  you  not  graciously  permit  me  to  withdraw  ? " 

"Ah,  you  think  your  presence  would  be  inconvenient  dur- 
ing  our  interview,  and  might  hinder  the  free  exchange  of  our 
confidential  Communications?  But  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
and  my  brother  have  any  special  secrets  to  communicate  to 
each  bther,  so  that  the  presence  of  my  minister  would  be  in- 
convenient to  US.  However,  let  the  archduke  decide  this 
point.  Teil  me  therefore,  brother,  is  it  necessary  that  you 
should  see  me  alone  and  without  witnesses  ? " 

"On  the  contrary,  joui  majesty,"  said  John,  calmly,  "it 
will  be  agreeabie  to  me  if  the  minister  of  foreign  afiPairs  is 
present  at  our  interview ;  for,  as  your  majesty  deigned  to  ob- 
serve,  we  never  have  confidential  Communications  to  make  to 
each  other,  and  as  we  shall  speak  only  of  business  afPairs,  the 
minister  may  take  part  in  the  conversation." 

"  Stay,  then,  count.    And  now,  my  esteemed  brother,  may 

.  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  induced  the  commanding- 

g^neral  of  my  army  of  Upper  Austria,  now  stationed  at  Co- 

mom,  to  leave  his  post  and  pay  me  a  friendly  visit  here  at 

Wolkersdorf  ? " 

"  Tour  majesty,  I  come  to  implore  my  sovereign  to  gnt 
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ciously  fulfil  the  promise  which  your  majesty  vouchsafed  to 
me  at  Vienna.  Your  majesty  promised  me  that  I  should  suc- 
cor  with  the  f orces  intrusted  to  me  the  Tyrolese  in  their  heroic 
struggle  for  deliverance  from  the  foreign  yoke,  and  that  I 
might  devote  all  my  efiPorts  to  aiding  this  nohle  and  heroic 
people,  which  has  risen  as  one  man  in  order  to  be  incorporated 
again  with  Austria.  It  was  I  who  organized  the  insurrection 
of  the  Tyrol,  who  appointed  the  leaders  of  the  peasants,  and 
fixed  the  day  and  hour  when  the  insurrection  was  to  break 
out." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  true,"  interrupted  the  emperor ;  "  you 
proved  that  you  were  a  skilf ul  and  shrewd  revolutionist,  and 
it  was  really  fortunate  for  me  that  you  availed  yourself  of 
your  revolutionary  talents,  not  CLgainst  me,  but  for  me.  If  I 
shall  ever  recover  füll  possession  of  the  Tyrol,  I  shall  be  in- 
debted  for  it  only  to  the  revolutionary  skill  of  my  brother 
John  ;  and  I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  great  dis- 
interestedness  on  your  part  to  leave  me  the  Tyrol,  and  not 
keep  it  for  yourself ;  for  it  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  you 
whom  the  Tyrolese  in  their  hearts  call  their  real  emperor." 

**  Your  majesty  is  distrustful  of  the  love  of  the  f aithful  Tyr- 
olese," Said  John,  moumf ully,  ^*  and  yet  they  have  sealed  it 
with  their  blood  since  the  insurrection  broke  out ;  it  was  al* 
ways  the  name  of  their  Emperor  Francis  with  which  they 
went  into  battle,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Francis  with  which 
they  exulted  triumphantly  when  Qtod  and  their  intrepidity 
made  them  victorious." 

'*  No,  archduke,  I  know  better  I "  exdaimed  the  Emperor, 
vehemently.  '^  They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  rendering 
homage  to  me,  but  when  the  peasants  had  taken  Innspruck, 
they  placed  the  Archduke  John'§  picture  on  the  triumphal 
arch  by  the  side  of  my  own  portrait,  surrounded  it  with 
candles,  and  rendered  the  same  homage  to  it  as  to  that  of  the 
emperor." 

"  It  is  true,  the  honest  peasants  know  nothing  of  etiquette," 
Said  John,  sadly.  *'They  believed  in  their  simplioity  that 
they  might  love  a  little  their  emperor^s  brother,  who  had  been 
sent  to  their  assistance  by  his  majesty,  and  that  they  might 
place  his  picture  without  f  urther  ceremony  by  the  side  of  that 
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of  the  emperop.  But  that  they  neverÜieless  knew  very  well 
how  to  distmguisli  the  emperor  from  the  archduke,  and  that 
they  granted  to  the  emperor  the  first  place  in  their  hearts,  and 
deemed  him  the  sole  ohject  of  their  loyalty,  is  proved  hy  the 
song  which  the  Tyrolese  sang  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  on 
fastening  the  Austrian  eagle  to  the  imperial  palace  at  Inns- 
pruck.  As  such  f  uU  particulars  of  the  events  in  the  Tyrol 
were  sent  to  yonr  majesty,  I  am  sure  this  heautiful  song  was 
likewise  commnnicated  to  you.^' 

"No,  it  was  not,"  said  the  emperor,  carelessly.  "What 
songisit?" 

"  Tour  majesty,  it  is  a  hymn  of  joy  and  triumph  which,  ever 
since  that  day,  is  sung  by  all  Tyrolese,  not  only  by  the  men, 
but  also  by  the  women  and  children,  and  which  resounds 
now  as  the  spring-hymn  of  the  new  era  both  in  the  Valleys 
and  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do 
not  know  the  words  by  hearts,  but  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
sending  them  to  your  majesty.  I  remember  only  the  refrain 
of  every  verse,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  *  Ueberall  lebt'st  seh  treu  und  bieder, 
Wo  der  Adler  uns  angeschaut, 
Und  nu*  haben  wir  unsem  Franzel  wieder, 
Weil  wir  halt  auf  Gott  und  ihn  vertraut.' "  * 

"  That  is  quite  pretty,"  said  the  emperor,  smiling.  **  And 
is  that  the  song  they  are  singing  now  in  the  Tyrol  ? " 

*^Your  majesty,  they  not  only  sing  it,  but  they  believe  in  it 
too.  Yes,  the  Tyrolese  confide  in  your  majesty  ;  they  believe 
implicitly  in  the  promises  which  your  majesty  has  made  to 
them,  and  they  would  punish  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  teil  them  that  these  promises  would  not  be  fulfilled." 

"  And  who  asserts  that  they  will  not  be  fulfilled  ? "  asked 
the  emperor. 

"  Your  majesty,  the  facts  wül  imfortunately  soon  convince 
the  Tyrolese  that  they  must  not  look  f or  the  f ulfilment  of  these 

*^  Far  reaohlng  as  the  eagle's  view, 
Are  besting  loyal  hearts  and  true ; 
Once  more  our  Francis  can  we  claim, 
Because  we  trust  in  Ood^s  great  name  1  ^* 
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promises/'  said  the  archduke,  sighing.  '  "  At  the  very  moment 
when  ihe  Tyrol  is  being  threatened  by  two  hostile  armies, 
those  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  and 
when  the  Tyrol,  theref  ore,  if  it  is  not  to  succumb  again  to 
such  enormous  odds,  urgently  needs  assistance  and  suecor,  I 
reeeive  Orders  to  leave  the  Tyrol  and  march  to  Hungary. 
That  is  to  say,  I  am  to  give  up  Salzbm*g,  which  is  oocupied 
by  the  French  ;  I  am  not  to  succor  Innspruck,  which  is  men.- 
aced  by  Baraguay  d'Hilliers.  Not  only  am  I  not  to  lend  any 
assistance  to  the  Tyrolese,  but  I  am  to  break  tbeir  moral 
courage  and  paralyze  their  energy,  by  showing  to  them  by  my 
retreat  that  the  emperor's  promises  will  not  be  f  ulÜlled,  and 
that  the  army  of  Upper  Austria  abandons  the  Tyrol  to  suooor 
Hungary." 

*'  Well,  the  Tyrol  is  not  yet  abandoned,  even  though  the 
Archduke  John  is  no  longer  there,"  said  the  emperor,  shrug- 
ging  his  Shoulders.  ^'  We  have  two  generals  with  corps  there, 
have  we  not  ?  Are  not  the  Marquis  of  Chasteler  and  Count 
Buol  there  ? " 

'^  They  are,  your  majesty  ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Chasteler  is 
morally  paralyzed  by  the  sentence  of  outlawry  which  Napo- 
leon has  issued  against  him,  and  Count  Buol  has  too  f ew  troops 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  Operations,  which  are  not  checked  by 
any  corps  outside  the  Tyrol." 

"  Ah,  you  wish  to  give  me  another  proof  of  the  f  raternal 
love  reigning  between  you  and  the  Archduke  Charles  ? " 
asked  the  emperor  sarcastically.  *'  You  wish  to  oppose  the 
Orders  of  your  generalissimo  ? " 

**  I  wish  to  ask  the  emperor,  my  sovereign,  whether  I  am  to 
giye  up  the  Tyrol  or  not ;  I  wish  to  ask  him  if  he  Orders  me 
to  march  my  army  to  Presburg,  unite  with  the  insurgent 
foices,  and  operate  there  against  the  enemy." 

"  Are  these  the  generalissimo's  Orders  ? " 

**They  are,  your  majesty." 

**  And  what  eise  does  he  command  ? " 

*'  He  commands  me,  f urther,  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
two  Islands  of  Schutt  in  front  of  Presburg,  take  Altenburg  by 
a  coup  de  main,  and  garrison,  supply,  and  provision  the  two 
fortresses  of  Baab  and  Comom  for  six  months." 
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A  sarcastic  expression  overspread  the  emperor^s  face. 
**  Well,  these  are  excellent  and  most  energetic  Orders,'' he  said. 
"Carry  tbem  out,  therefore." 

"But,  your  majesty,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so. 
These  Orders  look  very  fine  on  paper,  but  they  cannot  be  car- 
'ried  into  effect.  I  have  neither  troops  nor  supplies  enough  to 
garrison,  supply,  and  Provision  Eaab  and  Comom,  and  hold 
Presburg,  even  after  effecting  a  junction  with  the  troop»  of 
the  Archduke  Palatine  and  the  Hungarian  volunteers.  And 
the  generalissimo  is  well  aware  of  it,  for  I  have  always  ac- 
quainted  him  with  what  occurred  in  my  army ;  he  knows 
ihat  my  forces  and  those  of  the  Archduke  Palatine  together 
are  scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  and  that  one-half  of 
these  troops  consists  of  undisciplined  recruits.  He  knows  that 
the  enemy  is  threatening  us  on  all  sides  with  forty  thousand 
Veteran  troops.  The  generalissimo  is  so  well  aware  of  this, 
that  he  spoke  of  the  weakness  of  the  remnants  of  my  army  in 
the  dispatches  which  he  addressed  to  me  only  a  few  days  ago. 
But  the  victory  of  Aspem  seems  suddenly  to  have  made  the 
generalissimo  believe  that,  inasmuch  as  he  himseU  has  per- 
formed  extraordinary  things,  he  may  demand  of  me  what 
is  impossible." 

"  What  is  impossible  ! "  said  the  emperor,  with  mischie- 
vous  joy.  "  So  brave  and  heroic  a  soldier  as  you,  archduke, 
will  not  deem  impossible  what  bis  chief  Orders  him  to  do. 
The  Archduke  Charles  is  your  chief,  and  you  have  to  obey 
him.  He  Orders  you  to  hold  Baab  and  Presburg.  Gk>,  then, 
and  carry  out  the  orders  of  your  commander-in-chief." 

'^  As  your  majesty  commands  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  obey,'' 
said  John,  cabnly  ;  "  only  I  call  your  majesty's  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  if  the  enemy  accelerates  his  Operations  and  oompels 
me  soon  to  give  battle,  I  shall  be  unable  to  hold  Baab,  for 
which  so  little  has  been  done  hitherto,  and  that  I  shall  lose 
the  battle  unless  the  generalissimo  sends  a  strong  oorps  to  my 
assistance." 

"  It  is  your  business  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
generalissimo  as  to  that  point.  He  possesses  my  füll  oonfi- 
dence,  tor  he  showed  excellent  generalship  at  Aspem.  There 
is  no  reafion  why  I  should  distrust  him." 
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'^  And  God  f orbid  that  I  should  wish  to  render  you  distrust- 
ful  of  himi"  exclaimed  JohB,  vehemenüy.  *^I  hope  my 
brother  Charles  will  remain  yet  a  long  whüe  at  the  bead  of 
the  army,  and  give  many  successors  to  tbe  yictory  of  As- 
pern." 

"  But  you  doubt  if  he  will,  do  you  not  ? "  asked  the  em- 
peror,  fixing  bis  small  light-blue  eyes  with  a  searching  ex- 
pression  od  John's  face.  '*  You  do  not  rejoice  much  at  tbe 
brilliant  victory  of  Aspem  ?  You  do  not  tbink  that  Bona- 
parte is  entirely  crusbed  and  will  basten  to  oif  er  us  peace  ?  *^ 

"  Your  majesty,  you  yourself  do  not  believe  it,"  said  John, 
with  a  smile.  '^  Napoleon  is  not  the  man  to  be  deterred  by  a 
defeat  from  foUowing  up  bis  plans  ;  he  will  pursue  them  only 
the  more  energetically,  and  he  will  attain  bis  ends,  thougb, 
perbaps,  somewhat  less  rapidly,  unless  we  adopt  more  decisive 
measures." 

'^  Look,  Stadion,"  exclaimed  tbe  emperor,  smiling,  *'  I  am 
glad  that  the  Archduke  John  agrees  with  me.  He  repeats 
only  what  I  said  to  you  about  Bonaparte." 

*^  But,  your  majesty,  tbe  archduke  added  something  to  it," 
said  Count  Stadion,  quickly  ;  '*  he  said  Austria  ought  to  adopt 
more  decisive  measures." 

''  Ah,  and  now  you  hope  that  tbe  archduke  will  say  to  me 
what  you  bave  already  said  so  often,  and  that  he  will  make 
the  same  proposals  in  regard  to  more  decisive  measures  as  you 
did,  minister  ? " 

'*  Yes,  I  do  hope  it,  your  majesty." 

**  Well,  let  US  see,"  exclaimed  tbe  emperor,  with  great  vi- 
vacity.  "  Teil  me,  therefore,  archduke,  what  more  decisive 
measures  you  referred  to." 

"  Your  majesty,"  replied  John,  quickly,  *'  I  meant  that  we 
should  strive  to  get  rid  of  our  isolated  position,  and  look 
around  for  allies  who  will  aid  us  not  only  with  money,  as 
England  does,  but  also  with  troops." 

*'  And  what  allies  would  be  most  desirable  for  Austria,  ac- 
cording  to  your  opinion,  archduke  ? " 

Tbe  archduke  cast  a  rapid,  searching  glance  on  tbe  face  of 
the  minister,  who  responded  to  itby  a  scarcely  perceptible 
nod  of  bis  bead. 
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-'  Tour  majesty/'  said  Archduke  John,  quickly,  ^*  Prussia 
would  be  the  most  desirable  ally  for  Austria.'' 

The  emperor  started  back,  and  then  tumed  almost  angrily 
to  Stadion.  '*  In  truth,''  he  said,  ^4t  is  just  as  I  thought ;  the 
archduke  repeats  your  own  proposals.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  f  ormerly  so  courageous  war-party  at  my  court  suddenly 
droops  its  wings,  and  thinks  no  longer  that  we  are  able  to  cope 
single-handed  with  Bonaparte.  Hence,  its  members  haye 
agreed  to  urge  me  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and 
now  coroe  the  besieging  forces  which  are  to  oyercome  my  re- 
pugnance.  The  minister  himself  was  the  first  to  break  the 
subject  to  me  ;  now  he  calls  the  Archduke  John  to  his  assist- 
ance,  and  takes  pains  to  be  present  at  the  very  hour  when  the 
archduke  arrives  here  to  second  his  efforts  in  attacking  me. 
Half  an  hour  later,  and  the  empress  will  make  her  appearance 
to  assist  you,  and  couTince  me  that  we  ought  to  secure,  above 
all  things,  the  alliance  of  Prussia.'' 

^  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,''  said  Count  Stadion,  eamestly  ; 
*'I  have,  unfortunately,  not  the  honor  of  being  one  of  Üie 
archduke's  confidants,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  did  not  know  at  all  that  his  royal  highness  was  Coming 
hither." 

''  And  I  pledge  your  majesty  my  word  of  honor  that  neither 
the  empress  nor  Count  Stadion  ever  intimated  to  me,  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  they  share  my  views,  and  haye  adyocated 
them  already  before  your  majesty." 

'^  Then  you  haye  come  quite  independently,  and  of  your 
own  acoord,  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Prussia  ? " 

*'  Tes,  your  majesty  ;  I  belieye  that  this  has  now  become  a 
necessity  for  us." 

*'But  Prussia  is  a  humiliated  and  ezhausted  state,  Which 
exists  only  by  Bonaparte's  grace  and  the  intercession  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia." 

"Tour  majesty  speaks  of  Prussia asit  was  in  1807,"  said 
Count  Stadion,  ^'after  the  defeats  of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Fried- 
land. But  since  then  two  years  haye  elapsed,  and  Prussia  has 
risen  again  from  her  prostration  ;  she  has  armed  secretly,  ren- 
dered  her  resources  ayailable,  and  found  sagacious  and  euer* 
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getic  men,  who  are  at  work  silently,  but  with  unflagging  zeal, 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  preparing  every 
tbing  for  tbe  day  of  yengeance/' 

'*  Let  US  ally  ourselves  with  regenerated  Prussia,  wbicb  is 
longing  for  vengeance  I ''  cried  John,  aidenüy  ;  "  let  us  iinite 
with  ber  in  tbe  struggle  against  our  common  foe.  Prussia 
and  Austria  sbould  be  barmonious,  and  jointly  protect  Gtor- 
many." 

*'No/'  Said  tbe  eroperor,  almost  angrily,  '^Ploissia  and 
Austria  are  natural  enemies  ;  tbey  bave  been  enemies  ever 
since  Prussia  existed,  for  Prussia,  instead  of  oontenting  berself 
witb  ber  inferior  position,  dared  to  be  Austria's  rival ;  and, 
moreover,  Austria  can  never  forgiye  ber  tbe  rapadous  oon- 
quest  of  Silesia.'^ 

^^  Ob,  your  majesty,''  exclaimed  Jobn,  impetuously,  '*  let  us 
forget  tbe  past,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  tbe  present  and  future  I 
France  is  tbe  common  enemy  of  all  Europe  ;  all  Europe  ougbt 
to.  unite  in  subduing  ber,  and  we  will  not  even  solidt  the  Co- 
operation of  our  neigbbor  I  But  an  alliance  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  will  render  all  Qermany  united,  and  Germany 
will  tben  be,  as  it  were,  a  threatening  rock,  and  France  will 
sbrink  from  ber  impregnable  bulwarks,  and  retire  within  her 
natural  borders/' 

"  Words,  words  ! ''  said  tbe  emperor,  shrugging  bis  Shoul- 
ders. **  You  entbusiasts  always  talk  of  a  united  Germany,  but 
in  reaJity  it  bas  never  existed  yet." 

''  But  it  will  exist  wben  Prussia  and  Austria  are  allied ;  only 
tbis  alliance  must  be  concluded  soon,  for  we  bave  no  time  to 
lose,  and  every  delay  is  fraught  witb  great  danger.  France  is 
intent  ou  establisbing  a  universal  monarchy  ;  Napoleon  does 
not  conceal  it  any  longer.  If  France  really  succeeds  in  keep- 
ing  tbe  German  powers  at  variance  and  enmity,  and  uniting 
witb  Kussia  against  tbem,  our  last  bour  will  strike  ;  for  tbese 
two  powers,  if  united,  will  easily  come  to  an  underetanding  as 
to  tbe  division  of  Europe  ;  and  even  tbougb  Russia  did  not 
entertain  such  an  intention,  France  would  communicate  it  to 
ber.i'    Hence,  Russia  sbould  likewise  be  gained,  and  its  alli- 

*  The  archduke^s  own  words. — See  ^  Letten  from  the  Arohduke  John  to 
Joh»zmes  von  Müller,"  p.  81. 
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ance,  by  Russia's  intercession,  be  secured,  so  that  G^rmany,  in 
days  of  adversity,  might  count  upon  her." 

^*  Tou  believe  then,  archduke,  that  days  of  adversity  are 
yet  in  störe  for  us  ?"  asked  the  emperor. 

"  Your  majesty,  I  am  af  raid  they  are,  if  we  stand  alone. 
All  is  at  stake  now,  and  all  must  be  risked.  We  are  no  longer 
fighting  for  proyinces,  but  for  our  future  existence«  We  shall 
fight  well ;  but  even  the  best  strength  is  exhausted  in  the 
long  run,  and  he  who  holds  out  longest  remains  victorious. 
Which  side  has  better  chances  ?  Austria,  so  long  as  she  op- 
poses  France  single-handed,  has  not ;  but  Austria  and  Prus- 
aia,  if  united,  assuredly  have.  If  Austria  falls  now,  the  best^ 
adversary  of  France  falls,  and  with  her  falls  Prussia,  and 
Qermany  is  lost." 

^'  And  what  would  you  do,  archduke,  if  Austria,  as  you  say, 
were  lost  ? " 

''  Your  majesty,  if  Austria  should  sink  into  ruin,  I  should 
know  how  to  die  ! " 

"  You  would,  like  Brutus  of  old,  throw  yourself  upon  your 
sword,  would  you  not  ?  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  not  fare  so 
badly  as  that,  for  you  have  pointed  out  to  me  a  way  of  saving 
the  country.  You  have  proyed  to  me  that  Austria  can  be 
sayed  by  an  alliance  with  Prussia.  Fortunately,  I  have  some- 
times  ideas  of  my  own,  and  even  a  head  of  my  own.  I  had 
this  moming  a  long  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  Königsberg,  where  he  saw  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  laid  before  me  a  detailed  report  of 
what  he  had  seen  there,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  before  I 
had  heard  your  advice. — Count  Stadion,  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  the  paper  lying  on  the  desk.  Do  you  know  the  hand- 
writing  ? " 

*'I  believe  it  is  your  majesty^s  handwriting,"  said  Count 
Stadion,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  emperor's  order,  had 
taken  the  paper  from  the  desk. 

**  Yes,  it  is  my  handwriting  ;  for,  though  not  as  leamed  as 
my  brother  John,  I  am  at  least  able,  if  need  be,  to  write  a  let- 
ter.    Be  so  kind,  minister,  as  to  read  my  letter  aloud." 

Count  Stadion  bowed,  and  read  as  follows : 
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''To  his  majesty,  King  Frederick  William  of  Pruseda : 

^  Headquabters,  Wolkbb«pobf,  Jun4  8, 1809, 

"  Sm,  MT  Bbother  :  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  has  arrived 
at  my  beadquarters  here,  has  told  me  unreservedly,  and  with 
fuU  confidence,  of  the  repeated  conversationfi  he  had  wiih 
your  majesty  during  his  recent  sojoum  at  Königsberg.  You 
left  no  dou*bt  in  his  mind  as  to  your  firm  conviction  that  the 
existence  of  our  two  monarchies  can  be  protected  from  the 
rapacious  System  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  only  by  an  active 
and  oordial  alliance.  For  a  long  time  past,  aware  of  the 
>>pinion8  and  wisdom  of  your  majesty,  I  could  foresee  that 
your  majesiy  would  not  refuse  to  take  a  step,  justified  not  less 
by  the  logic  of  events  than  the  loyalty  of  the  nations  which 
Providence  has  confided  to  our  care. 

'^The  bearer,  Colonel  Baron  Steigentesch,  a  distinguished 
staff-officer  of  my  army,  will  confer  with  your  m^jesty's  gov- 
ernment  as  to  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  an 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  :  he  is  authorized  to  regu- 
late  the  proportions  of  the  forces  to  be  employed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  other  arrangements  not  less  salutary  than  indis- 
pensable for  the  security  of  the  two  states.  For  the  same 
reasons  I  shall  speedily  send  Instructions  to  my  ambassador  at 
Berlin  in  conf ormity  with  the  overtures  made  by  Count  von 
der  Goltz. 

"  Tour  majesty  will  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  remain 
as  ever,  Your  most  obedient, 

*'  Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria."  ♦ 

While  Ck>unt  Stadion  was  reading  the  letter,  the  emperor 
closely  watched  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  archduke.  He 
saw  that  John  was  at  first  surprised,  that  his  eyes  gradually 
brightened,  that  his  face  crimsoned  with  joy,  and  that  a  smile 
played  round  his  lips. 

When  Ck)unt  Stadion  was  through,  the  archduke  stepped 
up  to  the  emperor  with  an  expression  of  profound  emotion 
and  intense  gratitude. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  he  cried,  "  you  have  filled  me  both  with 
shame  and  ecstasy.    Oh,  give  me  your  band,  let  me  press  it  to 

*  "  Lebensbilder,'»  vol.  iii.,  p.  266. 
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« 

my  lips  ;  let  me  thank  you  for  this  gracious  punishment  I  I 
am  grateful,  too,  for  the  gracious  oonfidenoe  with  which  you 
initiate  me  into  your  plans.^' 

"  That  is  unnecessary,"  said  the  emperor,  without  giving 
him  his  band  ;  ^'  you  need  not  thank  me.  Nor  was  it  my  In- 
tention to  give  you  a  special  proof  of  my  confidenoe.  I  did 
not  cause  the  letter  to  be  read  to  you  in  order  to  have  you  par- 
ticipate  in  my  plans,  but  only  to  prove  to  you  that  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  without  your  adyice,  and  to  request  you  not  to 
molest  me  henceforth  with  any  such  suggestions.  Now, 
brother,  we  have  nothing  f urther  to  say  to  each  other.  Re- 
tum  to  Comom,  and  carry  out  the  generalissimo's  order,  as 
behooves  a  good  officer,  promptly,  carefuUy,  an<i  without 
grumbling.  Fortify  and  hold  Baab,  defend  Presburg,  take 
Altenburg  by  a  coiip  de  main;  in  short,  do  all  that  the  gen- 
eralissimo  wants  you  to  do.  If  I  should  need  your  advice 
and  wisdom,  I  shall  send  for  you  ;  and  when  Baron  Steigen- 
tesch  retums  f rom  his  mission  to  Prussia,  you  shall  be  in- 
forraed  of  the  results.  Farewell,  brother,  and  let  me  soon 
hear  of  new  yictories  I  ^' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BSPLT  OF  THE  KINa  OF  PRUBSIA. 

Two  weeks  af ter  this  interview  between  the  Aichduke 
John  and  the  emperor,  the  archduke,  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor,  repaired  again  to  the  imperial  headquarters  at  Wol- 
kersdorf  ,  and  sent  in  his  name  to  his  brother. 

'*  Tou  oome  just  in  time,  brother/^  said  the  emperor,  when 
John  entered  his  cabinet.  **  I  knew  that  Baron  Steigentesch 
would  anive  here  to-day,  hence  I  sent  for  you,  for  I  promised 
to  let  you  hear  the  reply  of  the  Sang  of  Prussia  to  my  pro- 
posaL  The  colonel  did  arrive  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  waits 
in  the  anteroom  for  an  audience." 

'^Before  admitting  him,  your  majesty,  pray  listen  to  me,'' 
said  John,  in  a  grave,  tremulous  Yoice. 
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**I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  reveal  a  Beeret  tome  ?''  asked 
the  emperor. 

*'''  No,  your  majesty  ;  unf ortunately  that  whioh  I  have  to  say 
to  you  will  soon  be  known  to  everybody,  and  our  enemies  will 
take  care  to  let  their  triumphant  bulletins  circulate  the  news 
througbout  Europe." 

"  It  is  a  defeat,  then,  that  you  have  to  announoe  to  me  ? " 
asked  the  einperor,  gloomily. 

^' Yes,  your  majesty,  a  defeat.  I  met  the  enemy  yesterday 
at  Raab  [June  14, 1809].  Our  men  fought  bravely  ;  aome  per- 
formed  the  most  heroic  exploits  ;  but  the  odds  of  the  enemy 
were  too  overwhelming.  The  Viceroy  of  Italy  attacked  us 
with  bis  well-disciplined  yeteran  troops,  thirty-ni^e  thousand 
strong.  In  the  outset,  we,  that  is,  the  Archduke  Palatine  and 
I,  were  about  as  strong,  including  the  Hungarian  volunteers. 
But  the  very  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  the  first  volleys  of 
miisketry,  caused  the  yolunteers  to  fall  back ;  they  fled  panic- 
Struck,  abandoned  the  hill  where  I  had  p6sted  them,  and 
rushed  in  wild  disorder  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy 
then  occupied  the  hill,  and  this  decided  the  fate  of  the  day 
against  us,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
However,  we  might  have  held  out  and  gained  a  victory,  if  all 
had  carried  out  my  Orders  promptly  and  carefully,  and  if,  as 
usually  during  this  campaign,  no  obstacles  had  been  placed 
in  my  way." 

^^  Ah,  archduke,  to  avoid  charges  being  preferred  against 
yourself ,  you  intend  to  pref er  charges  against  others  1 ''  ex- 
daimed  the  emperor,  shrugging.his  Shoulders. 

'*  Yes,  your  majesty ;  I  charge  Ignatius  Giulay,  Ban  of 
Croatia,  with  violation  of  my  Orders,  disobedience,  and  inten- 
tional  delays  in  making  the  movements  I  had  prescribed.  I 
had  ordered  the  Ban  in  time  to  join  me  at  Comom  on  the  13ih 
of  June,  and  he  had  positively  assured  me,  by  letter  and  ver- 
bally,  that  he  would  promptly  be  on  band  on  the  stated  day. 
I  counted  upon  his  arrival,  and  made  my  dispositions  aocord- 
ingly.  The  generalissimo  had  instructed  me  to  keep  open  my 
Communications  with  the  main  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  by  way  of  Raab ;  and  I,  therefore,  started  on  the 
monüng  of  the  13th  from  Comom,  finnly  convinced  fhat 
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Giulay's  troops  would  join  me  in  time  and  foUow  me.  But  I 
'vraited  for  him  in  vain  ;  he  failed  me  at  the  critical  moment^ 
despite  my  Orders  and  his  promises,  and  this  was  the  principal 
reason  why  we  lost  the  battle.^'  * 

''  You  prefer  a  grave  Charge  against  a  man  whom  I  have 
always  fonnd  to  he  faithful,  hrave,  and  honorahle,'^  said  the 
emperor,  with  cutting  coldness. 

^^  Your  majesty,  I  heg  you  to  he  so  gracious  as  to  call  the 
Ban  of  Croatia  to  a  strict  account,''  ezclaimed  John,  yehement- 
ly.  "  I  heg  you  to  he  so  gracious  as  to  send  for  the  Orders 
which  I  gave  him,  and  ask  him  why  he  did  not  ohey  them.'^ 

''  I  shall  do  so,''  replied  the  emperor,  ^'  and  it  is  my  convic- 
tion  that  he  will  he  able  to  justify  himself  completely." 

The  Archduke  John  gave  a  start,  a  deathly  pallor  over- 
spread  bis  cheeks,  his  eyes  shot  ßre,  his  lips  opened  to  utter  an 
impetuous  word,but  he  restrained  it  forcihly  ;  oompressinghis 
lips,  pale  and  panting,  he  hastily  moved  hack  a  f ew  steps  and 
approached  the  door. 

"Stay  1 ''  ordered  the  emperor,  in  a  harsh  yoice.  *^  I  have 
yet  Bome  questions  to  put  to  you.  You  are  responsihle  for  this 
hattle  of  Eaah,  and  you  owe  me  some  explanations  conceming 
it.  How  was  the  retreat  effected  ?  Where  are  your  f orces 
now?" 

*^The  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,'*  said  John,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  yoice.  '*I  marched  with  four  hattalions  of 
grenadiers  and  two  hattalions  of  Gratz  militia  slowly  along 
the  heights  to  Als,  where  we  arrived  at  midnight ;  and  to-day 
we  went  hack  to  Comom.    There  our  f orces  are  now." 

**  And  Baah  f    Haye  the  enemy  taken  it  already  ? " 

"  No,  your  majesty,  it  still  holds  out :  hut  it  will  fall,  as  I 
told  your  majesty  two  weeks  ago,  for  the  generalissimo  has 
sent  me  neither  amunition  nor  re-enforcements,  despite  my 
most  pressing  requests.'' 

^'Is  that  to  he  another  Charge?"  asked  the  emperor, 
stemly. 

"No,"  said  John,  moumfully  ;  "it  is  only  to  he  my  de- 
f ence,  for  unfortunately  it  is  always  necessary  for  me  to  de- 
fend  myself." 

*  Bm  BolüoMer'B  '*  HUtoiy  «f  the  Eighteenth  Centuzy,^  vol.  vii.,  p.  640. 
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'^  Ah,  archduke,  you  always  considjßr  younelf  the  victim  of 
cabals/'  exclaimed  the  emperor  ;  *^  you  belieye  younelf  al- 
ways persecuted  and  ealumniated ;  you  suspect  inyariably 
that  you  are  slighted  and  placed  in  false  positions  by  those 
who  are  jealous  of  your  exalted  qualities,  and  envious  of  your 
talents.  You  think  that  your  greatness  excites  apprehen- 
sions,  and  your  genius  and  leaming  create  misgivings,  and 
that  you  are  therefore  persecuted  ;  that  intrigues  are  entered 
upon  against  you,  and  that  not  sufficent  elbow-room  is  giyen 
to  your  abilities.  But  you  are  mistaken,  archduke.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you,  and  although  I  admire  you,  and  think,  like 
you,  that  you  are  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age — " 

^*  Your  majesty,"  interrupted  John,  in  a  loud,  vehement 
voice,  *'  your  majesty,  I — " 

'^  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  cried  the  emperor,  hastily  advancing 
a  few  Steps  toward  bis  brother,  and  staring  at  him  with  de- 
fiant  eyes.     ^*  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  ^' 

'^  Nothing,  your  majesty,'*  said  John,  in  a  hoUow  Yoice  ; 
"  you  are  the  emperor  I    I  am  silent,  and  submit." 

"  And  you  are  very  prudent  in  doing  so,  for,  as  you  say,  I 
am  the  emperor,  and  I  will  remain  the  emperor,  despite  all 
my  great  and'august  brothers.  If  your  imperial  highness 
does  not  like  this,  if  you  think  you  are  treated  lujustly,  if 
you  consider  yourself  a  martyr,  why  do  you  not  imitate  what 
the  generalissimo  has  done  aJready  three  times  during  the 
present  campaig^ — why  do  you  not  offer  your  resignaüon  ? 
Why  do  you  not  request  your  emperor  to  dismiss  you  f  rom 
his  Service  ?  " 

'**  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  make  a  frank  and  hon- 
est reply  to  this  question  ? "  asked  John,*looking  at  the  em- 
peror firmly  and  gravely. 

'*  I  will." 

^^  Well,  then,  your  majesty,  I  do  not  off^r  my  resignation 
because  I  am  not  an  invalid ;  because  I  am  young,  ströng, 
and  able  to  work.  I  request  the  emperor  not  to  dismiss  me 
from  the  service,  because  I  serve  not  only  him,  but  the  father- 
land,  and  because  I  owe  to  it  my  Services  and  strength.  I 
know  well  that  many  would  like  me  ip  retire  into  privacy 
and  withdraw  entirely  from  public  affairs  ;  but  I  cannot  f ulfil 
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their  wishes,  and  never  shall  I  withdraw  voluntarlly  from  the 
Service.  No  matter  what  wrongs  and  slights  may  be  inflicted 
upon  me,  tbey  will  be  f ruitless,  for  they  will  never  sbake  my 
purpose.  All  tbe  disagreeable  tbings  tbat  bappen  to  me  in 
my  career,  I  ibink  proceed  from  individuals,  and  not  from 
tbe  fatberland  ;  wby  sbould  I,  tben,  avenge  myself  on  tbe 
fatberland  by  resigning  and  depriying  it  of  my  servid^s  wben 
it  bas  done  me  no  wrong  ?  *  I  serve  tbe  fatberland  in  serv- 
ing  your  majesty;  sbould  I  resign,  I  sbould  be  unfaitbful  to 
botb  my  masters,  and  only  tben  would  your  majesty  bave  a 
rigbt  to  despise  me." 

^'  Listen,''  said  tbe  emperor ;  *'  tbe  word  fatberland  is  a 
dangerous  and  two-edged  one,  and  I  do  not  tbink  mucb  of  it. 
The  insurgents  and  revolutionists  bave  it  always  in  tbeir 
moutbs ;  and  wben  rising  against  tbeir  prince-and  refusing 
bim  obedience,  tbey  likewise  say  tbat  tbey  do  so  in  tbe  Serv- 
ice of  the  fatberkmd,  and  devote  tbeir  strengtb  and  fidelity 
to  it.  The  soldier,  above  all,  bas  notbing  to  do  witb  tbe 
fatberland,  but  only  witb  bis  sovereign  ;  it  is  to  bim  alone 
tbat  be  bas  swom  allegiance,  and  to  bim  alone  be  must  re- 
main  faitbful.  Now,  as  you  are  a  soldier  and  wisb  to  remain 
in  tbe  Service,  pray  bear  in  mind  tbat  you  bave  swom  alle- 
giance to  your  emperor,  and  let  me  bear  no  longer  any  of  your 
subtle  distinctions  between  your  emperor  and  your  fatber- 
land. And  now  tbat  you  bave  reported  to  me  tbe  result  of 
tbe  disastrous  battle  of  Raab,  Baron  Steigentescb  may  oome  in 
and  report  tbe  results  of  bis  mission  to  Königsberg.  Stay, 
therefore,  and  listen  to  bim/' 

Tbe  emperor  rang  tbe  bell,  and  ordered  the  footman  wbo 
entered  tbe  room  to  admit  immediately  Minister  Count  Sta- 
dion and  Colonel  Baron  Steigentescb.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  two  gentlemen  entered  tbe  cabinet. 

"  Now,  colonel,"  said  tbe  emperor  to  bim,  "  you  are  to  re- 
port tbe  results  of  your  mission  to  Königsberg,  and  I  confess 
I  am  quite  anxious  to  bear  tbem.  But  before  you  commence, 
I  wict|L  to  say  a  few  words  to  your  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
On  the  same  day  tbat  I  dispatched  Colonel  Steigentescb  to 

*  The  archdake*B  own  worda.^See  hm  "  Letten  to  Johannes  von  Müller,** 
^•*  90 
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Königsberg,  I  handed  you  a  sealed  paper  and  ordered  you  to 
preBerve  it  tili  my  ambassador's  retum.    Have  you  done  so  ?  ^ 

"  I  have,  your  majesty." 

"  And  have  you  brought  it  with  you  now  ? " 

''  Here  it  is,  your  majesty,''  said  Count  Stadion,  drawing  a 
sealed  envelope  from  his  bosom,  and  presenting  it  to  the  em- 
peror,  with  a  low  bow.  Francis  took  it,  and  ezamined  the 
seal  with  close  attention,  then  held  it  to  his  nose  and 
smelled  it. 

"  Indeed,"  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  '4t  has  retained  its  per- 
f  ume,  and  la  as  f resh  and  brilliant  a3  though  it  had  been  put 
on  only  at  the  present  moment  And  what  a  beautiful  crim- 
son  it  is  I  I  haye,  then,  at  length,  f  ound  the  right  receipt  f  or 
good  sealing-wax,  and  this,  which  I  made  myself ,  may  yie  with 
that  made  at  the  best  Spanish  factories.  Oh,  I  see,  this  seal- 
ing^wax  will  driye  my  black  cabinet  to  despair,  for  it  will  be 
impossible  to  open  a  letter  sealed  with  it ;  even  the  finest 
knif e  will  be  unable  to  do  it.  Do  you  not  think  so  too,  minis- 
ter?" 

'*  I  am  no  judge  of  sealing-wax/'  said  Count  Stadion,  ooldly, 
"  and  I  conf ess  that  I  did  not  even  look  at  the  seal  of  this  en- 
velope  ;  your  majesty  ordered  me  to  keep  it  and  retum  it  to 
you  af ter  Baron  Steigentesch's  retum.  I  complied  with  your 
majesty *s  Orders,  that  is  all." 

The  emperor  smiled,  and  laid  the  sealed  paper  with  a 
slight  nod  on  the  table  by  his  side ;  then  he  sank  into  an  easy- 
chair,  and  beckoned  to  the  gentlemen  to  take  seats  on  the 
chairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"  Now,  Colonel  Steigentesch,  let  me  hear  the  results  of 
your  mission.  In  the  first  place,  teil  me,  has  King  Frederick 
William  sent  no  letter  to  me  in  reply  to  mine  f " 

"  No,  your  majesty,"  replied  Colonel  Steigentesch,  with  a 
significant  smile  ;  '*  I  am  only  the  bearer  of  a  verbal  reply.  I 
believe  the  king  thought  a  written  answer  too  dangerous,  or 
he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  thereby  compromise  himself, 
But  after  every  interview  I  had  with  the  king  or  the  queen, 
I  noted  down  every  word  their  majesties  spoke  to  me  ;  and  if 
your  majesty  permits,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  my  diary  in  re- 
plying  to  you." 
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'^  Do  so/'  Said  Franeis,  *'let  us  hear  what  you  noted  down 
in  your  diary." 

'    Colonel  Steigenteseb  drew  a  memorandum-book  from  his 
bosom  and  opened  it. 

*^Well,  then,  how  did  the  lang  receiye  you?''  inquired 
Francis,  after  a  pause. 

'*The  king  i'eoeiyed  me  rather  ooldly  and  stiffly,"  read 
Colonel  Steigentesch  from  his  diary  ;  *^  he  asked  me  what  was 
'  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  replied  that  my  emperor's  letter 
stated  thiD  in  a  sufficiently  lucid  manner.  The  king  was 
silent  f  or  a  while  ;  then  he  said  rather  morosely  :  '  The  em- 
peror  asks  for  suocor  now ;  but  hereaifter  he  will,  perhaps, 
conclude  a  separate  peace  and  sacrifice  me.'  I  replied,  *The 
Emperor  Francis,  my  august  master,  does  not  ask  for  sucoor. 
The  battle  of  Aspem  has  proved  that  means  of  def ence  are 
not  wanting  to  Austria.  But  as  it  is  the  avowed  object  of 
this  war  that  the  powers  shotdd  recover  their  former  posses- 
sions,  it  is  but  just  and  equitable  that  they  should  take  an 
active  part  in  ihe  contest,  whose  only  object  can  be  attained 
by  seizing  the  favorable  moment.  I  have  not  been  sent  to 
you  to  argue  a  question  which  should  be  settled  already, 
but  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  it  into 
effeot.' " 

^*  An  expedient  reply,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  nodding  his 
head  eagerly.  '^  And  what  did  the  Sang  of  Prussia  answer  to 
you  ? " 

^  The  king  was  silent  a  while,  and  paoed  his  room  repeat- 
edly,  his  hands  clasped  on  his  back.  Then  he  stood  still  in 
front  of  me,  and  said  in  a  loud,  firm  voice :  ^  Despite  the 
fear  which  I  might  have  of  being  deserted  by  Austria,  I  am 
determined  to  ally  myself  one  day  with  your  court ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  time.  Continue  the  war ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
gradually  strengthen  my  forces  ;  only  then  shall  I  be  able  to 
take  a  useful  part  in  the  contest.  I  lack  powder,  muskets, 
and  money  ;  my  artillerists  are  all  young  and  inexperienced 
soldiers.  It  is  painf ul  to  me  to  avow  the  whole  wretchedness 
of  my  Position  to  an  Austrian  officer ;  but  I  must  do  so  to 
proye  to  your  master  what  it  is  that  keeps  me  back  at  this 
juncture.    Tou  will  easily  convince  yourself  that  I  am  striy- 
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ing  to  be  useful  to  you  by  all  means.  Your  sick  Boldiers 
are  nursed  at  my  hospitals  and  sent  to  their  homes ;  I  give 
leave  of  absence  to  all  my  officers  who  wish  to  serye  in  your. 
army.  But  to  aak  me  to  declare  now  in  your  favor,  is  to  call 
upon  me  to  sign  my  own  min.  Deal  tbe  enemy  another 
blow,  and  I  will  send  an  officer  out  of  uniform  to  your  em- 
peror's  headquarters  to  make  all  neoessary  arrangements.'  * 
After  these  words  the  king  bowed  to  me  and  dismissed  me.^' 

*' Ah,  indeed,  the  King  of  Prussia  giyes  yery  wise  advice/^ 
exclaimed  the  emperor  ;  '^  we  are  to  deal  Bonaparte  another 
blow,  and  then  Prussia  will  negotiate  with  us.  After  we  have 
gained  another  victory,  the  cautious  King  of  Prussia  will  enter 
into  secret  negotiations  with  me,  and  send  to  my  headquarters 
an  officer,  but,  do  you  hear,  out  of  uniform,  in  order  not  to 
compromise  himself .  Did  you  not  wear  your  uniform,  then, 
colonel  ? " 

'*  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,  I  did.  But  this  seemed  to  be 
disagreeable  to  the  king,  and  he  asked  me  to  doff  my  uni- 
form at  Königsberg ;  but  I  replied,  that  I  was,  since  the 
battle  of  Aspem,  so  proud  of  my  uniform  that  I  could  not 
doff  it.  t  The  king  thereupon  requested  me  to  state  publicly 
that  I  had  come  to  Prussia  only  f  or  the  purpose  of  asking  of 
the  king  permission  to  buy  com  in  Silesia  and  horses  in  Prus- 
sia." 

"  And  you  oomplied  with  this  request,  colonel  I " 

"  I  did  not,  your  majesty.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  even 
State  this,  for  it  was  repugnant  to  my  sense  of  honor  ;  how- 
ever,  I  would  not  oontradict  such  a  rumor  if  it  were  circu- 
lated." 

"Very  well,  colonel,"  said  the  emperor,  smiling ;  "you 
have  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  true  Austrian.  And 
now  teil  me,  did  you  see  the  queen  also  f  " 

"  I  did,  your  majesty.  Her  majesty  sent  for  me  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival.  The  queen  looked  pale  and  feeble,  but  she 
seemed  to  take  pains  to  conceal  her  sufferings  under  a  smile 
which  illuminated  her  face  like  a  sunbeam."  ' 

*'  See,  see,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  sarcastically  ;  "  our  oolo- 

*  The  king^B  own  words. — See  **  Lebensbilder,^  vol.  liL,  p.  262. 
+  Ibid. 
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nel  talks  in  the  enthusiastic  strain  of  a  poet  now  that  be  re- 
fers to  the  queen.     Is  she  so  very  beautiful,  then  ?  ^' 

''  Your  majesty,  she  is  more  than  beautiful ;  she  is  at  the 
same  time  a.  noble,  bigh-spirited  woman,  and  an  august 
queen.  Her  misfortunes  and  humiliations  have  not  bent  her 
neck,  but  this  noble  lady  seems  even  more  august  and  ma- 
jestic  in  the  days  of  adversity  than  in  those  of  splendor  and 
prosperity." 

'*  And  what  did  the  queen  say  to  you  ?  Was  she  of  her 
husband's  opinion  that  Austria  should  not  be  succored  at 
this  juncture,  and  that  Prussia,  before  declaring  in  our  favor, 
ought  to  wait  and  see  if  Austria  can  defeat  France  Single- 
handed  ? " 

*'  Your  majesty,  the  queen  was  more  unreserred  and  frank 
in  her  utterances  than  the  king.  She  openly  avowed  her 
hatred  against  Napoleon,  and  it  is  her  opinion  that  Prussia 
should  take  a  decided  stand  against  France.  '  For,'  she  seid, 
*I  am  convinced  that  the  hatred  of  the  French  emperor 
against  Austria,  and  bis  Intention  to  overthrow  all  dynasties, 
leave  no  hope  of  peace.  I  am  the  mother  of  nine  children,  to 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  prese^ve  their  inheritanoe  ;  you  may, 
therefore,  judge  of  the  wishes  which  I  entertain.' "  * 

*^  If  such  were  the  queen's  sentiments,  I  suppose  she  proüted 
by  the  great  influence  which  she  is  said  to  have  over  her  hus- 
band,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  a  hold  stand,  and  you  bring 
me  the  news  of  it  as  the  final  result  of  your  mission,  do  you 
not  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,  I  do  not.  It  seems  Ihe  influ- 
ence of  the  queen  does  not  go  far  enough  to  induce  the  king 
to  change  bis  mind  af ter  he  has  once  made  it  up.  Now,  the 
king  has  resolved  not  to  ally  himself  with  Austria  at  this 
juncture,  but  to  wait  until  Austria,  as  he  says,  *  has  dealt  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  another  blow.'  All  my  Interviews 
with  'the  king  were,  as  it  were,  only  variations  of  this  theme. 
In  the  last  interview  which  I  had  with  the  king,  he  did  not 
express  any  thing  but  what  he  had  already  told  me  in  the 
first.  He  repeated  that  he  would,  as  soon  as  Austria  had 
deaJt  France  another  decisive  blow,  send  an  officer  out  of  uni- 

•  The  queen^B  own  words. — See  "  Lelsensbilder,^*  vol.  iü.,  p.  260. 
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form  to  the  headquarters  of  your  majesfy ;  but  thea,  he 
added,  '  I  hope  to  come  myself ,  and  not  alone.  *  When  I  took 
,  leave  of  the  queen,  she  was  even  sadder  than  usual,  and  her 
Yoice  was  tremulous,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when  she 
Said  to  zne  she  hoped  to  meet  me  soon  again  under  more  favor- 
able  drcumstances.** 

"  And  what  did  the  other  persons  at  the  Pmssian  court 
say  ?  How  did  the  prinoes,  the  generals,  and  ministers  ex- 
press  themselyes  ? " 

^^  Prince  William,  the  king's  brother,  said  to  me  with  a 
shrug :  *  You  will  not  find  the  spirit  reigning  here  much  to 
your  taste.  The  king^s  irresolution  will  ruin  him  again.' 
The  prinoess,  bis  wife,  apologized  for  not  inviting  me  to  din- 
ner,  the  king  having  positively  forbidden  her  to  do  so.  The 
king's  generals  and  ministers  unreservedly  gare  yent  to  their 
impatience  and  indignation.  Grand-chanoellor  von  Beyme 
Said  to  me  :  '  The  king  would  like  to  unite  with  you,  but  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  However,  as  eyerybody 
about  him  is  eamestly  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  Austria,  I 
hope  that  the  king  will  be  carried  away.'  *  Oeneral  Blücher 
wrote  to  the  king  in  his  impetuous,  frank  manner,  that  *  he 
would  not  witness  the  downfali  of  the  throne,  and  would  pre- 
f er  serving  in  a  f oreign  army,  provided  it  were  at  war  with 
the  French.*  Schamhorst,  the  minister  of  war,  spoke  as  yi- 
olently,  and  with  as  undisguised  hosülity  against  France. 
He  presented  to  the  king  a  memoir,  in  which  he  said  :  ^I  will 
not  go  dishonored  into  my  grare  ;  I  should  be  dishonored  did 
I  not  advise  the  king  to  profit  by  the  present  moment,  and  de- 
clare  war  against  France.  Can  your  majesty  wish  that  Austria 
should  retum  your  states  to  you  as  alms,  if  she  were  still  gener- 
ous  enough  to  do  so  ;  or  that  Napoleon,  if  victorioua,  should 
disarm  your  soldiers  like  the  militia  of  a  free  city  ?  *  But  all 
these  remonstrances,  these  supplications,  nay,  eren  the  tears 
of  the  queen,  were  in  vain.  The  king  repeated  that  he  would 
unite  with  Austria  one  day,  but  it  was  not  yet  time.  Austria 
ought  first  to  deal  France  another  blow,  and  gain  a  decisive 
victory  ;  then  would  have  come  for  Prussia  the  moment  to 
declare  openly  against  France.    This,  your  majesty,  is  the 

*  "^  Lebensbilder,''  vol.  iU.,  p.  26flL 
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oiilj  reply  whicb  I  bring  with   me  from  niy  mission  to 
Pruflsia.*' 

^*  Well,  I  must  oonf ess  that  this  reply  is  decidedly  cautious  ' 
and  wise  t  ^'  exclaimed  the  emperor,  laughing.    *'  After  we 
have  drawn  fhe  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  Prussia  will  be  kind 
enougb  to  sit  down  with  Austria  and  help  her  to  eat  them. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  brother  John  ? " 

**  I  think  that  this  hesitating  policy  of  Prussia  is  a  misf  or- 
tune  not  only  f or  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  f or  Gtermany.  For 
if  France  and  Bussia  join  hands  now  against  our  disunited 
oountry,  Oermany  will  be  lost.  The  weif  are  of  Europe  is  now 
inseparably  bound  up  with  an  alliance  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  can  alone  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  European 
war.  But  this  alliance  must  be  concluded  openly,  unre- 
senredly,  and  with  mutual  confidence.  No  private  interests, 
no  seoondary  interests  calculated  to  frustrate  the  enterprise, 
but  the  great  ends  of  saving  the  states,  and  restoring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  humanity,  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
view  ;  then,  and  then  only,  success  will  crown  the  great  un- 
dertaking."* 

'*  And  Prussia  seems  little  inclined  to  keep  such  ends  in 
yiew,^'  Said  the  emperor.  ''Well,  minister,  you  do  not  say  a 
Word.  Tou  were  so  eloquent  in  trying  to  gain  me  over  to  Üiis 
alliance  with  Prussia  ;  you  assurod  me  so  often  that  Prussia 
was  waiting  only  for  me  to  call  upon  her,  when  she  would  ally 
herseif  with  me ;  and  now—" 

**  Now,  your  majesty,"  said  Count  Stadion,  moumfully,  "  I 
see,  to  my  profound  sorrow,  that  Prussia  pref ers  her  separate 
intereelts,  to  the  interests  of  Qermany  ;  and  I  conf  ess  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  Prussia." 

*'  And  you  tried  to  convince  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  enter- 
taining  a  diiferent  opinion  ;  and  my  esteemed  brother  yonder 
spoke  so  wisely  and  loftily  of  our  Prussian  brethren,  and  the 
united  G^ermany  which  we  would  form  together  I  Well,  you 
shall  see  at  least  that,  although  I  yielded,  and,  to  get  rid  of  all 
you  wise  men,  applied  to  Prussia,  I  did  not  beliere  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission.    Minister,  be  kind  enougb  now  to  take 

*  The  arohduke^i  own  words.— See  his  ^  Leiters  to  Johannes  von  Müller,** 
p.91. 
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the  letter  which  you  haye  kept  f or  me  so  long.  There  t  Now 
break  the  nice  seal,  open  the  letter,  and  read  to  us  what  I 
wrote  on  the  day  when  I  dispatehed  Colonel  Steigentesch  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.    Head  I '' 

Stadion  unfolded  the  letter  and  read  : 

''  Colone]  Steigentesch  will  retum  from  his  mission  with- 
out  accomplishing  any  thing.  Prussia  and  Austria  are  rivals 
in  Gk^rmany,  and  will  never  join  hands  in  a  common  under- 
taking.  Austria  can  never  forgive  Prussia  for  taking  Silesia 
from  her,  and  Prussia  will  always  secretly  suspect  that  Austria 
is  intent  upon  weakening  her  rising  power  and  humbling  her 
ambition.  Hence,  Prussia  will  hesitate  and  temporize  eyen  at 
this*  juncture,  although  it  is  all-important  now  for  Grermany 
to  take  a  bold  stand  against  her  coumuxa  enemy,  rapacious 
and  insatiable  France  ;  she  wiU  hesitate  because  she  secretly 
wishes  that  Austria  should  be  humiliated  ;  and  she  will  not 
bear  in  mind  that  the  weakening  of  Austria  is  franghjt  with 
danger  for  Prussia,  nay,  the  whole  of  G^rmany/' 

''  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  emperor,  when  Count  StacUon 
was  through,  '^  you  see  that  my  opinion  waB  right,  and  that  I 
well  knew  what  I  had  to  expect  from  Prussia.  We  must  now 
carry  on  the  struggle  against  France  single-handed ;  bui  after 
dealingher  another  blow,  for  which  the  Kingof  Prussia  longs, 
we  shall  take  good  care  not  to  invite  Prussia  to  our  yictorious 
repast.  It  would  be  just  in  us  even  to  compel  her  to  give  us 
the  sweet  morsel  of  Silesia  for  our  dessert.  Well,  we  shall  see 
what  time  will  bring  about.  Our  first  blow  against  France 
was  successf  ul.  — Archduke,  go  and  help  us  to  suoceed  in  dealing 
her  another ;  and,  after  defeating  France  single-handed,  we 
shall  also  be  masters  of  G^rmany.^' 
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''  At  length  1  *'  exclaimed  the  Archduke  John,  joyously, 
bolding  up  the  letter  which  a  Courier  of  the  generalissimo  had 
just  brought  him  from  the  headquarters  of  Wagram.    *'  At 
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length  a  decisive  blow  j^^  to  be  Struck. — Count  Nugent,  Gen- 
eral Frimont,  come  in  bere  !  A  Courier  from  the  generalis- 
simo  I " 

So  saying,  the  archduke  bad  opened  tbe  door  of  bis  cabinet, 
and  called  tbe  gentlemen  wbo  were  in  tbe  anteroom. 

''  A  Courier  from  tbe  generalissimo/'  he  repeated  once  more, 
wben  the  two  generals  came  in. 

'^  Tour  bighness's  wish  is  fulfiUed  now,  is  it  not  ?  ^*  asked 
Nugent.  ^'The  generalissimo  accepts  tbe  assistance  wbich 
you  offered  to  bim.  He  permits  you  to  leave  tbis  position 
with  your  troops  and  those  of  tbe  Archduke  Palatine  and  re- 
enf orce  bis  own  army  ? " 

*'  No,  he  does  not  reply  to  my  offer.  It  seems  the  general- 
issimo thinks  that  he  does  not  need  us  to  beat  the  French. 
Bat  he  writes  to  me  that  he  is  about  to  advance  with  bis  whole 
army,  and  that  a  decisive  batüe  may  be  looked  for.  He  says 
the  enemy  is  still  on  the  Island  of  Lobau,  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  a  tite-de^ponty  and  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Danube." 

'^  And  our  troops  do  not  try  to  prevent  tbis  by  all  means ! " 
cried  Greneral  Frimont,  vebemently..  **  They  allow  tbe  enemy 
to  build  bridges  ?  They  look  on  quietly  while  the  enemy  is 
preiMuring  to  leave  the  island,  and  do  not  prevent  bim  from  so 
doing?" 

"  My  friend,''  said  the  archduke,  gently,  "let  us  never  for- 
get  that  it  does  not  behoove  us  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the 
generalissimo,  and  that  our  sole  duty  is  to  obey.  Do  as  I  do  ; 
let  US  be  silent  and  submit.  But  let  us  rejoice  that  something 
will  be  done  at  length.  Just  bear  in  mind  how  long  tbis 
inactivity  and  suspense  have  lasted  already.  The  battle  of 
Aspem  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  May,  to-day  is  the  3d  of 
July  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  nothing  has  been  done.  The  en- 
emy remained  quietly  on  the  Island  of  Lobau,  nursing  bis 
wounded,  reorganizing  his  troops,  erecting  titea-de-pont,  and 
building  bridges  ;  aod  the  generalissimo  stood  with  his  whole 
army  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  took  great  pains  to 
watch  in  idleness  the  busy  enemy.  Let  us  thank  God,  there- 
fore,  that  at  last  the  enemy  is  tired  of  tbis  Situation,  that  he  at 
length  takes  the  initiative  again,  and  brings  about  a  decision. 
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The  generalissimo  informs  xne  that  th«  enemy's  ardllery  dis- 
lodged  our  oc^tposts  yesterday,  and  that  some  French  infantry 
croBsed  over  to  the  Mühlau.  The  generalissimo,  as  I  told  you 
bef ore,  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  hopes  for  a  decisire  bat- 
tle  within  a  few  days." 

"  And  yet  the  generalissimo  does  not  accept  the  assistance 
which  your  imperial  highness  offered  to  him  ? "  asked  Ck>tint 
Nugent,  shaking  his  head. 

*^  No,  he  does  not.  The  generalissimo  ordera  me,  on  the 
contrary,  to  stay  here  at  Presburg  and  operate  in  such  a  man- 
ner against  the  corps  stationed  here,  that  it  raay  not  he  able  to 
join  Napoleon^s  main  army.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  let  us 
comply  with  this  order,  and  perform  at  least  our  humble  part 
of  the  generalissimo^s  grand  plan.  Let  us  help  him  to  gain  a 
victory,  for  the  victory  will  be  useful  to  the  fatherland.  We 
will,  theref ore,  form  a  pontoon-bridge  to-day,  and  make  a  sortie 
from  the  tite-de-pont.  You,  Greneral  Frimont,  will  order  up 
the  batteries  from  Comom.  Tou,  General  Nugent,  will  inform 
the  Archduke  Palatine  of  the  generalissimo's  Orders.  Write 
him  also  that  it  is  positive  that  the  enemy  is  moving  all  his 
troops  to  Vienna,  and  that  all  his  columns  are  already  on  the 
march  thither.  Teil  him  that  it  is  all-important  for  us  to  de- 
tain  him,  and  that  I,  therefore,  hare  resolved  to  make  a  sortie 
from  the  iMe-de-pont^  and  request  the  Archduke  Palatine  to 
co-operate  with  me  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Let  us 
go  to  work,  gentlemen,  to  work  I  We  hare  no  time  to  lose. 
The  order  is  to  keep  the  enemy  here  by  all  means  ;  let  us  strive 
todoit!" 

And  they  went  to  work  with  joyous  zeal  and  untiring  en- 
61^  ;  &U  necessary  disxx>sitions  were  made  for  forming  a  pon- 
toon-bridge,  and  prerenting  the  enemy  from  joiuing  Napo- 
leon's  main  army.  The  Archduke  John  superintended  every 
thing  in  person  ;  he  was  present  wherever  difficulties  were  to 
be  Rurmounted,  or  obstacles  to  be  remoyed.  In  his  ardent  zeal, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  toils  of  his  men,  and  the 
soldiers  cheered  enthusiastically  on  seeing  him  work  so  hard 
in  the  midst  of  their  ranks. 

Early  in  the  moming  of  the  6th  of  July  the  bridge  was 
completed,  the  iMe-de-pont  was  fully  armed,  and  every  thing 
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was  in  readiness  for  the  sortie.  The  Archduke,  who  had  not 
slept  all  the  night  long,  was  just  retuming  from  an  inspection 
of  the  preparations,  when  a  Courier  galloped  üp  to  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  On  beholding  the  archduke,  he  jumped 
from  his  horse,  and  handed  him,  panting  and  in  tremhling 
haste,  a  letter  from  the  generalissimo. 

"You  have  ridden  very  rapidly?  You  were  instructed 
then  to  make  great  haste  ? "  asked  John. 

^*  I  rode  hither  from  Wagram  in  ten  hours,  your  imperial 
highness,*'  said  the  Courier,  breathlessly  ;  ^'  I  was  instructed  to 
ride  as  rapidly  as  possihle." 

'*  You  have  done  your  dutyfaithfully.    Qo  and  rest/' 

He  nodded  kindly  to  the  Courier,  and  repaired  to  his  head- 
quarters  to  read  the  letter  he  had  just  received  from  his 
brother. 

This  letter  revoked  all  Orders  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
up  to  this  time.  The  archduke  had  yainly  offered  his  Co- 
operation and  that  of  the  Archduke  Palatine  f our  days  ago. 
At  that  time  not  even  a  reply  had  been  made  to  his  offer  ; 
now,  at  the  last  moment,  the  generalissimo  caUed  impetuously 
upon  his  brother  to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  He  demanded 
that  the  Archduke  John  should  set  out  at  once,  leave  only 
troops  enoiigh  to  hold  the  tite-de-pont,  and  hasten  up  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  to  the  scene  of  action. 

When  the  archduke  read  this  order.  a  bitter  smile  played 
round  his  Ups.  ''See,"  he  said,  moumfully,  to  General  Fri- 
mont,  *'  now  I  am  needed  all  at  once,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
battle  cannot  be  gained  without  us.  It  is  aU-important  for  us 
to  arrive  in  time  at  the  point  to  which  we  are  called  so  late, 
perhaps  too  late.  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  What  do  you  bring  to 
me,  Nugent  ? '' 

*' Another  Courier  from  the  generalissimo  has  arri^ed  ;  he 
brought  this  letter. " 

'*  You  see,  much  def  erence  is  paid  to  us  all  of  a  sudden  ;  we 
are  treated  as  highly  important  assistants,"  sighed  the  arch- 
duke.   He  then  unfolded  the  paper  quickly  and  read  it. 

^'The  generalissimo,"  he  said,  ''informs  me  now  that  he 
has  changed  his  plan,  and  will  not  give  battle  on  the  bank  of 
the  Danube,  but  take  position  in  the  rear  of  Wagram.    He 
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instructs  me  to  make  a  forced  march  to  Marchegg,  advanoe, 
after  resting  there  for  three  bours,  to  Siebenbrunn,  and  take 
Position  tbere.  Very  well,  gentlemen,  let  us  carry  tbe  gen- 
eralissimo's  ordere  into  efFeet.  At  one  o'clock  to-nigbt,  all 
must  be  in  readiness  for  setting  out.  We  need  tbe  time  be- 
tween  now  and  tben  to  concentrate  tbe  extended  lines  of 
our  troöps.  If  we  are  ready  at  an  earlier  bour,  we  sball  set 
out  at  once.  Make  baste  !  Let  tbat  be  tbe  password  to- 
nigbt ! " 

Tbanks  to  tbis  password,  all  tbe  troops  bad  been  concen- 
trated  by  midnigbt,  and  tbe  marcb  was  just  about  to  begin 
wben  anotber  Courier  arrived  from  tbe  generaJissimo,  and 
informed  tbe  arcbduke  tbat  tbe  enemy  was  advancing,  and 
tbat  it  was  now  tbe  generalissimo's  Intention  to  attack  bim 
and  force  bim  to  gire  battle.  Tbe  Arcbduke  Jobn  was  ordered 
to  marcb  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Siebenbrunn,  wbitber  a 
strong  Corps  of  tbe  enemy  bad  set  out. 

Tbe  Arcbduke  Jobn  now  advanced  witb  bis  ten  tbousand 
men  witb  tbe  utmost  rapidity  toward  Marcbegg.  Tbe  troops 
were  exbausted  by  tbe  toils  and  fatigues  of  tbe  last  days  ;  tbey 
bad  not  eaten  any  tbing  for  twenty-four  boura  ;  but  tbe  arcb- 
duke and  bis  generals  and  stafF-officers  always  knew  bow  to 
stir  tbem  up  and  induce  tbem  to  continue  tbeir  marcb  witb 
unflagging  energy.  Tbus  tbey  at  lengtb  reacbed  Marcbegg, 
wbere  tbey  were  to  rest  for  tbree  bours. 

But  no  sooner  bad  tbey  arrived  tbere  tban  Count  Beuss, 
tbe  generalissimo^s  aide-de-camp,  galloped  up  on  a  cbarger 
covered  all  over  witb  foam.  Tbe  count  bad  ridden  in  seven 
bours  from  Wagram  to  Marcbegg,  for  it  was  all-important 
tbat  tbe  arcbduke  sbould  accelerate  bis  marcb.  Tbe  battle 
was  raging  already  witb  great  fury.  Tbe  generalissimo  was 
in  urgent  need  of  tbe  arcbduke's  assistance.  Hence,  tbe  latter 
was  not  to  rest  witb  bis  troops  at  Marcbegg,  but  continue  bis 
marcb  and  advance  witb  tbe  utmost  speed  by  Siebenbrunn  to 
Loibersdorf.  At  Siebenbrunn  be  would  find  Field-Marebal 
Bosenberg ;  be  sbould  tben,  jointly  witb  bim,  attack  tbe 
enemy. 

"Let  US  set  out,  tben,  for  Loibersdorf,"  said  Jobn,  sigbing  ; 
'*  we  will  do  all  we  can,  and  tbus  avoid  being  cbarged  witb 
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tardiness.    Up,  up,  my  braves  I    The  f  atherland  calls  us  ;  we 
must  obey  it  1 " 

But  the  soldiers  obeyed  this  order  only  with  low  murmurs, 
and  many  remamed  at  Marchegg,  exbausted  to  death. 

The  troops  continued  their  marcb  with  restless  speed,  and 
mute  resignation.  The  archduke's  face  was  pale,  his  flashing 
eyes  were  constantly  prymg  into  the  distance,  his  breast  was 
panting,  his  heart  was  filled  with  indescribable  anxiety,  and 
he  exhorted  his  troops  inoessantly  to  accelerate  their  steps. 
Now  they  heard  the  dull  roar  of  artillery  at  a  distanoe  ;  and 
ihe  farther  they  adyanced,  the  louder  and  more  terrific-  re- 
soimded  the  cannon.  The  battle,  therefore,  was  going  on,  and 
the  utmost  rapidity  was  necessary  on  their  part.  Forward, 
therefore,  forward  !  At  fiye  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  at 
last  reached  Siebenbninn.  But  where  was  Field-Marshal 
Bosenberg  ?  What  did  it  mean  that  the  roar  of  artillery  had 
almost  entirely  died  away  ?  And  what  dreadful  signs  sur- 
rounded  the  horizon  on  all  sides?  Tremendous  clouds  of 
smoke,  burning  villages  everywhere,  and  added  to  them  now 
the  stUlness  of  death,  which  was  even  more  horrible  after  the 
booming  of  artillery  which  had  shaken  the  earth  up  to  this 
time.    Where  was  Field-Marshal  Bosenberg  ? 

An  officer  galloped  up  at  füll  speed.  It  was  a  messenger 
irom  Field-Marshal  Bosenberg,  who  informed  the  archduke 
that  he  had  been  repulsed,  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  day 
was  irretrievably  lost. 

'^  I  have  been  ordered  to  march  to  Löibersdorf,*'  said  the 
archduke,  resolutely  ;  "  I  must  comply  with  my  instructions." 

And  he  continued  his  march  toward  Loibersdorf.  Patrols 
were  sent  out  and  approached  Wagram.  The  fields  were  cov- 
ered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  latter  stated  amid 
moans  and  lamentations  that  a  dreadful  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  that  the  Austrians  had  been  def eated. 

The  archduke  listened  to  these  reports  with  a  pale  face  and 
quiyering  lips.  But  he  was  still  in  hopes  that  he  would  re- 
oeive  a  message  f  rom  the  generalissimo ;  hence,  he  remained 
at  Loibersdorf  and  waited  for  news  from  his  brother.  Night 
came  ;  profound  stillness  reigned  all  around,  broken  only  now 
and  then  by  dull  reports  of  cannon  and  musketry  fired  at  a 
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distanoe ;  and  there  was  no  news  yet  f  rom  the  generalimi- 
mo  I 

One  of  the  patrols  now  brougbt  in  a  French  officer  who 
had  got  separated  f  rom  hifi  men,  and  whom  the  Austrians  had 
taken  prisoner.  The  archduke  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him 
for  information  regarding  the  important  events  of  the  day. 

The  officer  gave  him  the  required  information  with  spark- 
ling  eyes  and  in  a  jubilant  voioe.  A  great  hattle  had  heen 
fought  during  the  previous  two  days.  The  French  army  had 
left  the  Island  of  Lohau  on  four  bridges,  which  Napoleon  had 
cauäed  to  be  built  in  a  Single  night  by  two  hundred  carpenters, 
and  had  given  battle  to  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Wagram. 
A  furious  combat  had  raged  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July. 
Both  armies  had  fought  with  equal  boldness,  bravery,  and  ex- 
asperation  ;  but  finally  the  Archduke  Charles  had  been  com- 
pelled  to  evacuate  the  field  of  battle  and  retreat.  The  £m- 
peror  Napoleon  had  remained  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  he 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Wagram. 

Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  the  archduke's  forehead 
while  he  was  listening  to  this  report ;  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  indignation  and  anger ;  bis  lips  quivered,  and  he  lifted  bis 
eyes  reproachfully  to  heaven.  Then  he  tumed  slowly  to  Gen- 
eral Frimont,  who  was  halting  by  bis  side,  and  behind  whom 
were  to  be  seen  the  gloomy,  moumful  faces  of  the  other 
officers. 

''  The  generalissimo  has  lost  a  battle,*'  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 
*'  This  is  a  twofold  calamity  for  us.  You  know  that  we  could 
not  come  sooner.  We  arrived  even  at  an  earlier  hour  than  I 
had  promised.  Tou  will  see  that  the  wbole  blame  for  the  loss 
of  the  battle  will  be  laid  at  our  door,  and  we  shall  be  charged 
with  undue  tardiness.  This  pretended  tardiness  will  be  wel- 
come to  many  a  one.  A  scapegoat  is  needed,  and  I  shall  bare 
to  be  this  scapegoat  I "  * 

The  Archduke  John  was  not  mistaken  ;  he  had  predicted 
bis  fate.  He  was  really  to  be  the  scapegoat  for  the  loss  of  the 
battle.  In  the  prociamation  which  the  Archduke  Charles 
issued  to  bis  army  a  f ew  days  afterward  at  Znaym,  and  in 

*  The  archdoke^s  own  words. — See  HonnaTr^i  work  on  ^*  The  Campaign 
of  1809,"  p.  2S6. 
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which  be  informed  it  that  he  had  concluded  an  armistice  with 
ihe  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  deplored  that,  owing  to  the  too  late 
amval  of  the  Archduke  John,  the  battle  had  not  been  won, 
despite  the  admirable  bravery  which  the  troops  had  displayed 
at  Wagram,  and  that  the  generalissimo  had  been  compeÜed 
thereby  to  retreat. 

The  Archduke  John  did  not  defend  bimself .  He  lifted  bis 
tearful  eyes  to  heayen  and  sighed  :  ''  Another  battle  lost,  and 
this  battle  decides  the  fate  of  Austria  I  Now  Prussia  will  not 
ally  herseif  with  us,  for  we  did  not  strike  the  second  blow 
which  the  king  demanded,  and  she  will  look  on  quietly  while 
Austria  is  being  humiliated  1  O  God,  Gk>d,  protect  Austria  t 
Protect  Glermany  I  save  us  from  utter  ruin  I  '* 


OHAPTER  XXVm. 

THK  ABMISnOE  OF  ZNATM. 

The  guests  of  Anthony  Steeger,  the  innkeeper  of  Lienz,  had 
been  greatly  excited  to-day ;  they  had  talked,  debated,  lamented, 
and  swom  a  great  deal.  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  Andreas  Hofer,  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese 
had  met  there  and  drawn  up,  as  Hofer  proposed,  a  petition  to 
the  Emperor  Francis,  who  was  now  in  Hungary  at  one  of  the 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein.  The  disas- 
trous  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Wagram  had  been  followed  a  few 
days  afterward  by  news  f uUy  as  disheartening.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  had  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Znaym,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1809.  By  this  armis- 
tice hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  tül  the  20th  of  August ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  Austi^ians  were  to  eyacuate  theTyrol, 
Styria,  and  Carinthia  entirely,  and  restore  to  the  Bavarians 
and  French  the  fortified  eitles  which  they  had  occupied. 

These  calamiibus  terms  of  the  armistice  had  induced  An- 
dreas Hofer  to  summon  some  of  bis  friends  to  Lienz,  and  draw 
up  with  them  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  im- 
plored  him  with  touching  humility  to  have  mercy  upon  them 
in  their  distress,  and  not  to  f orsake  bis  faithf ul  TyroL    They 
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stated  that  they  had  been  iold  that  the  Austrian  troops,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipalations  of  the  armistice,  were  to 
evacute  the  Tyrol,  but  this  did  not  confer  upon  the  French 
and  Bavarians  the  right  of  occupying  the  Tyrol.  They  be- 
sought  the  emperor  to  prevent  this,  and  not  to  permit  the 
enemy  to  oocupy  the  country. 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  petition  which  Andreas 
Hofer  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  had  signed  to-day 
at  the  inn  of  Anthony  Steeger,  at  Lienz,  and  which  Jacob 
Sieberer  was  to  convey  as  the  last  cry  of  the  despairing  Tyrol 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor  at  Totis,  while  Eisen- 
stecken was  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  Greneral  Buol, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  troops. 

Night  had  now  come  ;  the  friends  and  comrades  had  long 
since  left  Anthony  Steeger's  house,  and  AndreiCä  Hofer  alone 
remained  with  him  to  talk  with  his  faithf ul  f riend  about  the 
disastrous  change  in  their  affairs,  and  the  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  future. 

**I  cannot  believe  that  all  is  as  they  say,''  said  Andreas 
Hofer,  with  a  sigh.  "The  emperor  promised  us  solemnly 
never  to  give  up  or  forsake  again  his  faithful  Tyrol,  and  it 
would  be  high-treason  to  suppose  that  the  emperor  will  not 
honestly  redeem  his  pledges.  No,  no  ;  I  teil  you,  Anthony, 
the  emperor  and  our  dear  Archduke  John  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  abandon  us  ;  only  the  Austrian  generals  are  op- 
posed  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  long  to  get,  away 
from  our  mountains,  because  they  are  afraid  of  Bonapar^, 
and  think  he  would  punish  them  if  they  should  stay  here  any 
longer  and  ref use  to  deliver  the  province  to  his  tender  mer- 
cies." 

"  I  am  likewise  loth  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
would  forsake  us,''  said  Anthony  Steeger,  nodding  his  head 
approvingly.  "  For  the  emperor  loves  us,  and  will  not  allow 
US  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Bonaparte,  who  has 
just  committed  another  outrage  by  arresting  the  Holy  Father 
in  Bome  and  dragging  him  away  from  his  capital." 

''Well,  the  Holy  Father  excommunicated  him  for  this 
outrage,*'  cried  Andreas  Hof  er,  with  flashing  eyes;  "he  called 
down  the  wrath  of  God  and  man  on  the  head  of  the  Anti- 
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Christ,  and  rendered  it  incumbent  on  every  pious  Christian  to 
wage  war  against  the  criminal  who  laid  his  ruthless  hands  eveu 
upon  the  holy  Church,  and  trampled  under  foot  him  whom  the 
Almighty  has  anointed.  Anthony  Steeger,  let  me  teil  you,  I 
will  not  allow  the  French  to  retum  to  our  country,  and  neyer 
will  I  permit  the  Austrians  to  eracuate  the  Tyrol/' 

'*  And  how  will  you  prevent  them  from  so  doing  ? ''  asked 
Anthony  Steeger,  shrugging  his  Shoulders. 

"  I  Said  to-day  how  I  and  all  of  us  are  going  to  prevent  it. 
We  shall  not  suffer  the  Austrians  to  depart ;  we  shall  keep 
thexn  here  hy  prayers,  stratagems,  or  force.  I  have  giyen  In- 
structions to  all  the  Commanders  to  do  so ;  I  have  given 
them  written  Orders  which  they  are  to  communicate  to  our 
other  friends,  and  in  which  I  command  them  not  to  permit 
the  departure  of  the  Austrians.  I  helieve  I  am  Commander- 
in-chief  as  yet,  and  they  will  ohey  my  hidding." 

"  If  they  can  do  it,  Andy,  they  certainly  will ;  hut  what  if 
they  cannot  ?  What  if  the  Ausbdans  cannot  he  kept  here  hy 
prayers  or  stratagem  ?  ^' 

*'  In  that  case  we  must  resort  to  force,''  cried  Hofer,  im- 
petuously.  "  We  must  compel  them  to  stay  here  ;  the  whole 
Tyrol  must  rise  as  one  man  and  with  its  strong  arms  keep  the 
Austrians  in  the  country.  Tes,  yes,  Anthony,  we  must  do  it ; 
it  will  he  hest  for  us  all.  It  must  look  as  though  we  de- 
tain  the  Austrians  hy  force,  and  this  will  he  most  agreeahle 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  ;  for  what  fault  of  his  is  it  that  the 
Tyrolese  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  what  he  promised  to 
Bonaparte  in  the  armistice  ?  It  is  not  his  fault,  then,  if  the 
Austrians  stay  here,  and  if  we  prevent  them  from  leaving  our 
mountains.  We  must  detain  them,  we  must.  And  I  will 
write  immediately  to  old  Bed-heard,  Father  Haspinger,  Jo- 
seph Speckhacher,  and  Anthony  Wallner.  I  will  summon 
them  to  a  Conference  with  me,  and  we  will  concert  measures 
for  a  renewed  rising  of  the  lYi*ol.  Give  me  pen  and  ink, 
Tötiyi;  I  will  write  in  the  first  place  to  old  Bed-heard,  and 
youi'^'Jbe  shall  take  the  letter  this  very  night  to  his  con- 
viift:'' 

Anthony  Steeger  hastened  to  hring  him  what  he  wanted, 
anä^' White  Hofer  scrawled  the  letter,  his  fiiend  stood  hehind 
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him,  and  foUowed  with  attentive  eyes  every  word  which  An« 
dreas  finished  with.  considerable  difficulty. 

Both  were  so  much  absorbed  in  the  letter  ihat  they  did  not 
perceiye  tbat  the  door  opened  behind  them»  and  that  Baron 
von  Hormayr,  in  a  dusty  travelling-dress,  entered  the  room. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  still  at  the  door  and  cast  a  searching 
glance  on  the  two  men ;  he  then  advapced  quickly  toward 
Andreas  Hofer,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  Shoulder,  he  said  : 
**  Well,  Andy,  what  are  you  writing  there  ?  " 

Andreas  looked  up,  but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
baron  did  not  seem  to  excite  his  surprise.  *'  I  am  writing  to 
old  Bed-beard,  ■'  he  said  ;  "  I  am  writing  to  bim  that  he  is  to 
come  to  nie  immediately.  And  after  ünishing  the  letter  to 
old  Bed-beard,  I  will  write  the  same  thing  to  Speckbacher 
and  Anthony  Wallner,  Mr.  Intendant  of  the  Tyrol." 

"  Do  not  apply  that  title  to  me  any  longer,  Andy,''  said 
Hormayr,  with  a  slight  frown.  '*  I  am  no  longer  Intendant 
of  the  Tyrol,  for  you  know  that  we  must  leave  the  Tyrol  and 
restore  it  to  the  French  and  Bavarians." 

"  I  for  one  do  not  know  it,  Mr.  Intendant  of  the  Tyrol,'' 
cried  Andreas,  with  an  angry  glance.  '*  I  know  only  that  the 
Archduke  John  appointed  you  military  Intendant  of  the  Tyr- 
ol, and  that  you  took  a  solemn  oath  to  aid  us  in  beooming 
once  more,  and  remalning,  Austrians.'' 

"  I  think,  Andy,  I  have  honestly  redeemed  my  pledges," 
said  Hormayr.  "  I  assisted  you  cvery  where  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  was  always  in  your  midst,  encouraging,  organizing, 
fighting,  and  mediating  ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I 
had  likewise  my  little  share  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  proved  myself  one  of  its  good  and  faithful  sons." 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is  true,"  murmured  Hofer ;  **  you^did  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and,  aboye  all  things,  you  gained  over  to  our 
side  the  Austrian  generals,  who  would  not  have  anything  to' 
do  with  US  peasants,  and  refused  to  make  common  cause  with 
US  ;  for  you  possess  a  very  eloquent  tongue,  and  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  tongue  you  do  accomplish. 
But  now,  sir,  the  tongue  will  no  longer  suffice,  and  we  must 
fight  also  with  the  sword." 

*^  God  forbid,  Andy  I "  exclaimed  Hormayr  ;  ^*  you  know 
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ihat  the ,  emperor  has  concluded  an  armistioe  with  Bona- 
jMurte,  and  while  it  lasts  we  are  not  allowed  to  fight  wiih  the 
Bword," 

"  The  emperor  has  concluded  an  armistice  ?  Well,  then, 
let  there  he  an  armistice.  But  you  will  not  confine  yourself 
to  an  armistice — ^you  intend  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol.  That 
seems  to  me  no  fair  armistice,  and  therefore  I  shaU  summon 
old  Hed-heard,  and  my  other  faithful  f riends,  and  concert 
with  them  measures  to  prevent  you  f rom  concluding  such  an 
unfair  armistice,  and  forsaking  us/' 

^  And  Andy  is  right  in  doing  so  ! "  ezclaimed  Anthony 
Steeger.  *^  We  must  not  permit  the  Austrians  to  leave  the 
prOTince,  and  we  are  flrmly  resolved  that  we  will  not." 

^'Tou  are  fools,  hoth  of  you,"  said  Hormayr,  shrugging  his 
Shoulders.  "  The  Emperor  Francis  agreed  positiTely  that  the 
Austrian  troops  should  eyacuate  the  Tyrol  during  the  armis^ 
tice ;  hence,  the  troops  must  leave,  lest  the  emperor  should 
hreak  his  word." 

"  But  if  they  do,  the  emperor  hreaks  the  word^e  pledged 
to  US,"  cried  Anthony  Steeger,  vehemently. 

"  Anthony  Steeger,"  said  Hormayr,  stemly,  "I  have  come 
hither  to  have  an  inteorview  with  Andreas  Hofer,  to  whom  I 
wish  to  communicate  somethingof  great  importance.  There- 
fore,  he  so  kind  as  to  withdraw,  and  leave  me  alone  with 
him." 

''Ihelieve  Andy  does  not  want  to  keep  anything  secret 
from  me,  and  I  might,  therefore,  just  as  well  stay  here.  Say, 
Andy,  is  it  not  so  ? " 

'^  It  is.    Speak,  Mr.  Intendant ;  Tony  may  hear  it  all." 

"  No,  Andy,  I  shall  not  speak  unless  I  am  alone  with  you  ; 
and  what  I  haye  to  say  to  you  is  highly  important  to  the 
l^rol.    But  no  one  hut  yourself  must  hear  it" 

^  If  that  is  the  case,  go  out  and  leave  me  alone  with  the  in" 
tendant,"  said  Hofer,  shaking  hands  with  his  friend. 

Anthony  Steeger  cast  an  angry  glance  on  Hormayr,  and 
left  the  room.  "  I  know  very  well  why  he  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  me,"  he  growled,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  in  the  hall.  "  He 
intends  to  persuade  Andreas  Hof  er  to  leave  with  the  Austrians 
and  ahandon  the  Tyrol.    He  thinks  when  he  is  alone  with 
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Hofer,  he  will  yield  sooner  because  he  is  a  weak  and  good- 
hearted  man,  who  would  like  to  comply  with  e^ery  one's 
wishes.  He  thinks  if  I  were  present  I  shoiüd  teil  Andy  the 
truth,  and  not  permit  him  to  desert  our  cause,  and  set  a  bad 
ezample  to  the  others.  Well,  I  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and 
if  the  Intendant  really  tries  to  take  him  away  with  him,  I  will 
endeayor  to  detain  him  forcibly/' 

When  the  door  had  closed  after  Anthony  Steeg^,  Hör- 
mayr  nodded  kindly  to  Andreas  Hof  er  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

**)^ow  we  are  alone,  Andy,*'  he  said,  *'  and  will  speak  con- 
fidentially  a  word  which  no  one  is  to  hear  save  us  two." 

^*  But  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  Gk>d  Almighty 
is  present,  and  listens  to  us,"  said  Hofer,  lifting  his  eyes  de- 
Youtly  to  heaven. 

"  We  shall  speak  nothing  that  can  offend  the  good  God  !  *' 
exdaimed  Hormayr,  laughing.  '^We  shall  speak  of  you, 
Andy,  and  the  Tyrol.  I  wish  to  pray  you,  Andy,  in  the  name 
of  the  Archduke  John,  who  sent  me  to  you,  and  who  sent  his 
kindest  greetings  with  me,  not  to  close  your  ears  against  good 
and  well-meant  advice." 

**What  did  the  archduke  say?  What  does  he  want  of 
me  ? "  asked  Andreas,  quickly. 

*'  He  wishes  Andreas  Hofer,  like  fiimself,  to  submit  to  the 
emperor's  Orders  quietly  and  patiently  ;  he  wishes  Andreas 
Hof  er  to  yield  to  stem  necessity,  and  no  longer  sow  the  seeds 
of  hatred  and  discord,  but  obey  the  will  of  his  master  with 
Christian  humility  and  resignation.  He  wishes  Andreas  Hofer 
to  set  a  good  ezample  to  aU  the  Tyrolese,  and  undertake  noth- 
ing in  Opposition  to  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice  ;  and  the 
Archduke  John  finally  wishes  his  beloved  Andreas  Hofer  to 
secure  his  life  and  liberty  by  leaving  the  Tyrol  with  the  Aus- 
trian  troops,  and  remaining  for  some  time  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  imperial  army." 

"  Never,  never  will  I  do  that  I "  cried  Andreas,  vehe- 
mently  ;  **  never  will  I  leave  my  beloved  country  I  -  I  swore  to 
the  priest,  and  in  my  own  heart,  that,  while  I  lived,  I  would 
be  faithful  to  my  God,  my  emperor,  and  my  country,  and  that 
I  would  spiU  the  last  drop  of  blood  for  our  liberty,  our  conQti- 
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tution,  and  our  emperor  ;  and  never  will  I  break  my  oath, 
never  will  I  desert  my  flag  like  a  faithless  soldier  l  ** 

■  ^*  But,  Andy,  you  are  not  to  desert  it,  but  only  convey  it  to 
a  place  of  safety  for  a  short  time.  Listen  to  me,  Andy,  and 
let  me  teil  you  all  about  it.  Tou  think  all  may  be  changed 
yet,  and  you  may  prevent  the  Austrians  from  leaving  your 
mountains.  But  unfortunately  it  is  already  too  late.  Already 
the  Austrian  general-in-cbief ,  Baron  von  Buol,  has  concen- 
trated  bis  scattered  forces,  and  marcbed  tbem  to-nigbt  from 
Brixen  to  Schabs.  Tbere  you  can  do  nothing  against  him  ; 
bis  artillery  and  ammunition  are  safe  tbere,  and  you  cannot 
hinder  him  from  marching  witb  bis  troops  tbis  yery  day  into 
Carintbia." 

*'  But  w^  can  preyent  Qeneral  Schmidt  from  surrendering 
the  fortress  of  Sachsenburg  to  Oeneral  Busca,"  cried  Andreas, 
triumpbantly. 

*'  Do  you  think 'Commander  Joseph  Türk,  in  Upper  Carin- 
tbia,  surprised  and  occupied  the  fortress  of  Sachsenburg  im- 
mediately,  because  you  wrote  to  him  to  do  so  previous  to  Bus- 
ca's  arrival  ?  You  look  at  me  so  wonderingly,  you  big  child  ? 
See,  here  is  your  letter  to  Joseph  Türk  !  Ourmen  intercepted 
it ;  hence,  Joseph  Türk  did  not  occupy  the  fortress,  and  Qen- 
eral Kusca  has  arrived  tbere  already. '' 

^*  It  is  my  letter,  indeed,"  sighed  Andreas  Hofer,  staring  at 
the  paper  which  Hormayr  had  handed  to  him.  ^*  They  did 
not  allow  it  to  reach  Joseph  Türk  ;  they  no  longer  respect 
what  I  say  and  do.*' 

**They  cannot,  Andy^  for  your  and  their  superior,  the  em- 
peror, baa  ordered  the  soldiers  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol.  It  was 
surely  most  repugnant  to  the  emperor  to  do  so,  and  I  know 
thatthe  Archduke  John  shed  tears  of  grief  and  rage  on  being 
obliged  to  instruct  General  Buol  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol.  But 
he  submitted  to  stem  necessity,  and  you  will  do  so  too, 
Andy." 

*'  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  What  do  you  want  of  me  ? " 
asked  Andreas,  witb  tears  in  bis  eyes. 

"The  Arehduke  John  wants  you  to  preserve  yourself  for 
better  times,  Andy.  He  implores  you  to  repair  to  a  place  of 
safety,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and  children,  but 
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also  for  that  of  your  fatherland.  BeHeve  me,  Andreas,  a 
gloomy  time  is  dawniiig  upon  tbe  Tyrol.  The  enemy  is  ap- 
proachmg^  on  all  sides,  and  the  French  and  Bayarians  have 
already  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  in  order  to  oooupy  it 
again.*^ 

'*  And  all  our  hlood  has  been  shed  in  irain  t "  cried  Hof  er, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  All  the  f aithf ul  Tyrolese  who  have  fall- 
en in  battle  gave  up  their  lives  for  nothing.  We  fought 
bravely  ;  the  good  Ood  helped  us  in  battle  ;  but  men  deserted 
US,  and  even  the  emperor,  for  whom  we  fought,  will  not  redeem 
the  pledges  he  gave  us,  nor  help  us  in  our  sore  distress." 

''  The  iBmperor  will  never  abandon  his  faithful  l^yrolese,^ 
Said  Hormayr ;  *'only  you  must  be  patient.  He  cannot  do 
any  thing  now .;  he  can  not  endanger  his  whole  empire  to 
serve  the  small  proyiuce  of  the  Tyrol,  For  the  time  being, 
further  resistance  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the  emperor  profits 
by  the  armistioe  to  ooncentrate  a  new  army  ;  and  wheo  hos- 
tÜities  are  resumed,  he  will  first  think  of  the  Tyrol,  and  de- 
liver  it  from  the  enemy." 

^'  But  until  then  the  Tyrol  itself  ought  to  maintain  its  lib- 
erty  !"  exclaimed  Andreas  Hof  er,  with  flashingeyes.  **  Lis- 
ten to  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Intendant,  and  what  Qod 
Himself  prompts  me  to  teil  you.  I  see  füll  well  that  the  em- 
peror himself  is  unable  to  speak  for  the  Tyrol,  and  cannot  Or- 
der his  troops  to  remain  in  the  country  ;  I  see  füll  well  that 
the  emperor,  sorely  pressed  as  he  is  by  Bonaparte,  cannot  do 
any  thing  for  us.  But  until  he  is  ready  again,  some  one  ought 
to  be  courageous  enough  to  take  his  place,  and,  as  the  em- 
peror's  lieutenant,  defend  the  Tyrol  against  the  enemy.  Tou, 
Mr.  Intendant,  are  the  man  to  do  it.  Tou  have  of  ten  assured 
US  that  you  were  a  brave  and  patriotic  son  of  the  Tyrol ;  proye 
now  that  you  told  us  the  truth.  Instead  of  leaving  the  l^yrol 
at  this  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  surrendering  it  to  the  en* 
emy,  place  yourself  at  its  head,  protect  it  against  the  enemy, 
and  preserve  it  to  the  emperor.  *  Become  Duke  of  Tyrol,  take 
Charge  of  the  government  and  defence  of  the  country.  Ais  pro- 
visional  duke,  call  upon  the  faithful  jieople  to  take  up  arms, 
and  they  will  rise  as  one  man  and  defend  its  frontiers  against 

^  Galleiy  of  Heroes :  AndroM  Hofer,"  p.  108. 
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eTeiy  enem j.  Bule  over  the  Tyrol  in  the  emperor^s  place, 
xuitU  he  himself  is  able  again  to  do  so  and  f  old  ns  again  to  bis 
heart." 

"  What  you  say  is  nonsense,  Andy,"  exclaimed  Hormayp, 
sbrugging  bis  Shoulders.  "Tou  want  me  to  become  proyi- 
sional  Duke  of  Tyrol  ?  Why,  the  whole  world  would  laughat 
me,  and  the  emperor  would  punish  me  as  a  rebel  I " 

'*  Well,  then,"  cried  Andreas  Hofer,  in  a  powerful  voice, 
*'  if  you  will  not  do  it,  I  will !  I  shall  take  Charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment  and  call  myself  'Andreas  Hof  er,  Sandwirth  of  Pas- 
seyr  and  Duke  of  Tyrol,'  as  long  as  it  pleases  God  I "  * 

'*  No,  you  will  not,  Andy,"  said  Hormayr,  gravely  ;  "  you 
will  he  sensible,  on  the  contrary,  and  not,  from  worldly  pride, 
endanger  your  country,  your  f  riends,  and  yourself .  Bear  in 
mind,  Andy,  that  you  would  be  responsible  for  the  blood  that 
would  be  shed,  if  you  should  incite  the  people  to  rebellion, 
and  that  you  would  be  the  murderer  of  all  those  who  should 
fall  in  the  struggle  provoked  by  you  so  recklessly  and  in  open 
oppositi<m  to  the  Orders  of  your  emperor.  Bow  your  head, 
Andy,  and  submit  as  we  all  do.  Intrust  your  and  our  cause  to 
Qod ;  as  it  is  good  and  just.  He  will  not  forsake  it,  but  ren- 
der  it  victorious  when  it  is  time." 

**  I  believe  you,"  sighed  Andreas ;  "  but  how  can  I  keep  quiet 
when,  as  you  have  often  told  me,  I  am  God's  instrument  and 
destined  by  Hirn  to  deliver  the  dear  Tyrol  from  the  enemy  ? 
And  what  would  my  brave  lieutenants  say  if  their  com- 
mander-in-chief,  Andreas  Hofer,  were  to  leave  the  country  in 
its  sore  distress,  after  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend  it  while 
he  liyed  ?  Would  they  not  point  their  fingers  at  me,  and  call 
me  a  traitor,  a  Judas  Iscariot  who  sold  bis  country  for  the 
sake  of  bis  own  saf ety  ? " 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Andy.  You  think  your  friends,  the 
captains  and  other  Commanders,  with  whom  you  fought  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Tyrol,  would  despise  you  if  you  fol- 
lowed  the  Austrians  new  and  saved  your  life  ?  Now  listen  to 
me,  my  friend.  Your  best  friends,  the  brave  Tyrolese  cap- 
tains, in  whom  you  repose  the  greatest  confidence,  will  leave 

♦  Andreaa  Hofer'»  own  words. — See  Hormayr's  "  Andreas  Hofer,"  vol.  iL, 
Pi  86V 
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tbe  Tyrol  this  very  day  of  tbeir  own  accord  and  accompany 
our  Austrian  troops  to  Carinthia.'* 

"  That  is  f  alse,  that  is  impossible  I "  cried  Andreas,  ve- 
hemently.    "  Speckbachcr  will  never  do  so/' 

"Yes,  be  will,  Andy.  I  saw  bim  tbis  morning.  He  re- 
sisted  and  f ougbt  as  long  as  be  could ;  but  since  tde  armistice 
compels  bim  to  lay  down  tbe  sword,  and  since,  moreover,  tbe 
Frencb  and  Bavarians  are  entering  tbe  conntry  once  more,  be 
feels  tbat  it  is  better  for  bim  to  save  bis  b'fe  tban  be-cangbt 
and  bung  bere  by  tbe  vindictive  enemy.  Hence,  Speck- 
bacber  accepted  tbe  ofPer  of  tbe  Austrian  officers,  and  will  ac- 
oompany  tbem." 

**  Josepb  Speckbacber  will  leave  tbe  Tyrol?"  murmured 
Andreas  Hofer,  moumfully. 

"  And  be  is  not  tbe  only  one,  Andreas  :  Ascbbacber,  Pücb- 
1er,  Sieberer,  and  many  otber  brave  captains  of  tbe  Tyrolese, 
will  likewise  leave  witb  tbe  Austrians.  All  bave  asked  me  to 
implore  you  to  follow  tbeir  example,  and  flee  from  tbe  perils 
menacing  you  all.  Ob,  believe  tbem,  believe  me,  Andreas  I 
If  you  stay  bere,  tbe  Bavarians  will  not  rest  until  tbey  bave 
taken  you  prisoner— until  tbeir  bated  enemy,  tbe  formidable 
Barbone,  bas  fallen  into  tbeir  bands.  Dear  Andy,  tbink  of 
your  wife  at  bome,  tbe  faitbful  Anna  Gertrude,  wbo  prays  for 
you  morning  and  evening,  and  beseecbes  tbe  Almigbty  to 
spare  tbe  lif  e  of  ber  dear  busband  ;  tbink  of  your  dear  cbil- 
dren,  wbose  only  protector  and  supporter  yoü  are  ;  do  not 
make  your  dear  wife  a  widow,  nor  your  sweet  cbildren  or- 
pbans  I  Andreas  Hofer,  you  cannot  now  be  useful  to  tbe 
fatberland  ;  save  yourselif,  tben,  for  your  wife  and  cbildren  I " 

**  My  good  wife,  my  dear  cbildren  I "  sigbed  Andreas,  pro- 
foundly  moved  ;  "  it  is  true,  tbey  love  me  dearly,  and  Vould 
be  very  lonely  on  eartb  if  tbeir  fatber  sbould  be  taken  from 
tbem  ! " 

"  Preserve  tbeir  fatber  to  tbem,  tben,  and  preserve  yoursclf 
also  to  tbe  fatberland  I  Follow  tbe  example  of  your  brave 
f  riends  Speckbacber,  Ascbbacber,  Sieberer,  and  all  tbe  otbers ; 
accompany  us,  leave  tbe  Tyrol  for  a  wbile,  and  wben  tbe  time 
bas  come,  retum  witb  tbem  and  figbt  once  more  for  tbe  de- 
liverance  of  tbe  country." 
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"  Speckbacher  will  leave,  and  so  will  all  the  others,"  mur- 
mured  Andreas  to  himself.  *^  The  Tyrol  will  fall  again  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  all  has  been  in  vain  I " 

He  hung  his  head  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

''Ck)me,  Andreas^  be  sensible  ;  think  of  yourself  and'your 
family,*'  said  Hormayr,  beseechingly.  *'  I  ha^e  come  hither 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  you  with  me  ;  let  me  not  have 
travelled  in  vain  from  Brixen  to  Lienz.  Come,  Andreas, 
come  I  My  carriage  is  in  readiness  at  the  door  ;  let  us  ride  to- 
gether  to  Matrey.  Speckbacher,  the  other  friends,  and  the 
Austrian^  are  waiting  for  us  there  ;  we  shall  cross  the  Tyro- 
lese  frontier  with  them  this  very  day,  and  you  and  all  your 
friends  will  be  safe.  Therefore,  do  not  hesitate  any  longer, 
but  oome ! " 

^*  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  so  suddenly,"  said  Hofer,  dis- 
engaging  himself  gently  from  the  band  of  Hormayr,  whp  was 
tr3dng  to  draw.  him  up  from  his  chair.  ^'  It  is  a  grave,  mo- 
mentous  step  which  you  ask  me  to  take,  and  bef ore  I  can  do 
so  I  must  consult  God  and  pray  to  him  fervently.  Therefore, 
pray  leave  me  alone  a  little  while,  that  I  may  speak  to  the 
good  God  and  consult  him  and  my  conscience." 

"Very  well,  Andy,  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
make  up  your  mind,"  exclaimed  Hormayr,  approaching  the 
door. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  not  enough,"  said  Andreas,  shak^ 
ing  his  head.  "  It  is  late  at  night,  and  night  is  the  time  for 
repose  and  prayer.  Therefore,  stay  here,  Mr.  Intendant ;  sleep 
a  few  hours,  and  to-morrow  moming,  at  sunrise,  come  to  my 
Chamber  and  awaken  me.  I  will  teil  you  then  what  God  in 
heaven  has  told  me  to  do." 

"  You  pledge  me  your  word,  Andreas,  that  you  will  not 
leave  during  the  present  night  ? " 

"I  do.  I  shall  stay  here.  And  now  good-night.  My 
heart  is  profoundly  moved,  and  I  long  for  repose.  This  is  my 
Chamber ;  I  begged  Anthony  Steeger  to  let  me  have  it ;  he 
has  fine  rooms  for  aristocratic  guests  up-stairs,  and  he  will 
give  you  one  of  them.    **  Now  good-night,  sir  I " 

He  bowed  kindly  to  the  baron,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
oonducted  him  tothe  door. 
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CHAPTKR  XXIX. 

HOFER  AND  SPECKBAOHER. 

SCAROELY  had  the  son  nsen  next  moming  when  Baron 
von  Horznayr  arose  and  quickly  prepared  every  ihing  for 
their  departure.  After  seeing  that  bis  carriage  was  at  the 
Street  door,  he  descended  the  staircase  in  order  to  go  to  An- 
dreas Hof  er. 

Anthony  Steeger  f ollowed  him  with  a  gloomy  face,  and 
watched  his  every  movement  attentively.  *'  If  he  Uim  to  take 
Andy  with  him,''  he  seid  to  himself ,  ^  I  will  strangle  him.  It 
is  true,  he  has  told  me  already  that  Hofer  will  aocompany 
him,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  he  shall  not  ooax  him  away. 
This  time  I  shall  he  present,  and  see  what  he  is  after." 

They  stood  now  in  front  of  Hofer's  door,  and  Hormayr  put 
his  hand  on  the  knob  to  open  it,  but  it  was  looked  on  the 
inside. 

^^  Andreas  Hofer,  Andreas  Hofer  t ''  he  shouied  oat  almost 
imperatively.  "  The  time  is  up ;  come  to  me,  Andreas  Ho- 
fer!" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  tall,  powerful  form  of  the  Sand- 
wirth  appeared  in  it. 

'^Here  I  am," he  said^smiling  calmly,*'and  you  see I am 
ready  to  set  out." 

"Tou  will  accompany  me  then,  Andy  t "  asked  Hormayr, 
joyfully. 

Tou  will  leave  us  ?"  cried  Anthony  Steeger,  indignantly. 
I  was  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  said  Andreas,  quietly  ;  **  and 
if  you  had  not  come  of  your  own  accord,  Tony,  I  should  have 
called  you,  for  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say  to  the 
Intendant.  Come  in,  then,  both  of  you,  and  let  us  speak  a 
last  Word  with  each  other.  Anthony  Steeger,  Baron  von 
Hormayr,  our  countryman,  came  hither  to  persuade  me  to  ao- 
company him  and  leave  the  Tyrol.  Our  friends  will  dö  the 
same  thing,  for  the  Bavarians  and  French  are  already  enter- 
ing the  country.  Speckbacher,  Sicherer,  and  others,  will  save 
their  lives  for  this  reason,  and  go  with  the  Austrians ;  and 
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the  intendant  thinks  I  ought  to  do  the  same,  for  the  sake  of 
my  wife  and  children.  However,  I  wished  first  to  consolt  the 
good  Qod,  I  did  so  all  night  long.  I  prayed  and  reflected  a 
great  deal,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  Lord  sfpoke  to 
me  and  enlightened  my  soul  to  find  the  trae  path.  Listen 
ihen,  Mr.  Intendant  of  the  Tyrol,  and  you,  too,  f riend  Anthony 
Steeger,  to  what  I  have  resolved  to  do  with  Ckni's  assistanee. 
I  took  an  oath  to  serve  the  fatherland  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  os 
an  honest  man,  I  must  keep  my  word,  and  stay  in  the  Tyrol." 

Anthony  Steeger  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  bat  Hormayr's 
face  grew  yery  sombre.  **  Tou  do  not  see,  then,  that  you  are 
rashing  upon  your  own  destruction  ?  '*  he  asked.  "  Tou  are 
intent  on  rendering  your  wife  and  children  unhappy  ?  Tou 
are  bent  on  incurring  the  most  imminent  peril  ? " 

'^  I  will  incuritcourageously/'said  Hofer,  kindly.  "Iknow 
yery  well  that  what  I  am  about  to  do  is  not  prudent,  but  it  is 
right  When  the  tßmpter  took  Jesus  up  into  an  ezceeding 
high  moimtain,  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory,  and  said, '  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee, 
if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,'  the  Saviour  did  not 
acoept  the  offer,  but  remained  true  to  Himself  ,  and  sealed  His 
teachings  with  his  death.  I  will  f ollow  the  Sayiour's  ex- 
ample,  and  neyer,  while  I  live,  prove  recreant  to  the  love 
which  I  vowed  to  the  dear  Tyrol ;  never  will  I  leave  it,  but  I 
will  stand  by  it  and  serve  it  to  the  last.  Depart,  then,  Baron 
▼on  Hormayr;  I  cannot  accompany  you,  for  the  country 
keeps  me  here,  and  never  will  I  abandon  it  whatever  may 
happen  1 "  ♦        ^ 

''  Is  that  your  last  word,  Andreas  ? "  asked  Hormayr, 
gloomily. 

'^It  is,"  said  Hofer,  gently.  ^'But  pray,  sir,  do  not  be 
angry  with  me  for  it.  Were  I  more  prudent  and  sagacious, 
I  ahould  certainly  f ollow  your  advice  ;  but  I  am  only  a  piain 
peasant)  and  cannot  bat  obey  the  promptings  of  my  heart. 
Let  the  Austrians  leave  the  Tyrol.  Andreas  Hofer  cannot 
accompany  them,  nor  can  he  look  on  quietly  while  the  enemy 
is  f6-entering  the  country.  Ifany  brave  men,  many  excellent 
aharpshooters  will  remain  in  the  Tyrol,  and  I  shall  call  upon 

*  **  Galleiy  of  Heroea :  Andreas  Hofer,"  vol.  üi.,  p.  104. 
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them  to  rally  roiind  me.  We  have  twioe  delivered  the  country 
from  the  enemy  without  any  outside  asmstanoe,  and  we  shall) 
perhaps,  succeed  a  third  time/' 

"  But  if  you  should  fail,"  cried  Hormayr,  '*  if  the  seduced 
Tyrolese  should  curse  you,  if  the  tears  and  lam^itations  of 
your  family  should  aecuse  you,  if  you  ruin  yourself  and  your 
country,  then  remember  this  hour,  and  the  warning  I  gave 
you  in  order  to  save  you  ! " 

"I  will,  Mr.  Intendant,"  said  Andreas,  calnüy.  "Every 
one  must  do  his  duty  after  his  own  fashion.  You  think  you 
are  doing  yours  by  leaving  the  Tyrol ;  I  think  I  do  mine  by 
staying  in  the  country.  God  will  decide  which  did  right. 
And  now,  God  bless  you,  sir  I  Qreet  Speckbacher  and  all  the 
others ;  and  when  you  see  the  Archduke  John,  teil  him  that 
my  heart  has  not  lost  faith  in  him,  and  that  I  know  fuU  well 
he  would  neyer  have  given  up  the  poor  Tyrol  if  he  could  have 
helped  it.  And  now,  sir,  do  not  look  at  me  so  indignantly ; 
shake  hands  with  me,  and  let  us  part  in  peace.*' 

He  held  out  his  band,  but  Hormayr,  overcome  by  his  emo- 
tion, spread  out  his  arms  and  threw  them  around  Hofer's  neck 
with  an  air  of  impassioned  tendemess. 

"  Farewell,  Andy,  farewell,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
cannot  approve  of  what  you  are  doing,  but  I  must  love  and 
admire  you  for  all  that.    Farewell,  farewell ! " 

He  disengaged  himself  quickly,  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
and  walked  hurriedly  through  the  hall.  A  few  minutes  after- 
ward his  carriage  rolled  away  with  thundering  noise. 

**  He  is  gone ! "  cried  Anthony  Steeger,  joyously ;  '*  the  tempt- 
er  has  left  us,  and  you  have  remained  firm,  Andy;  you  did 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  seduced  by  his  blandishments.  The 
Tyrol  will  reward  you  and  love  you  for  it  for  evermore  I " 

*'  If  you  speak  the  truth,  it  is  well ;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  well 
too,"  Said  Andreas,  calmly.  **  I  remain  because  it  is  my  duty, 
and  because  I  feel  that  the  Tyrol  needs  me.  Anthony,  the 
enemy  is  re-entering  the  country ;  we  must  drive  him  out  a 
third  time  ;  that  is  my  opinion." 

^^It  is  mine,  too,"  replied  Anthony  Steeger,  ezultingly. 
^^  After  succeeding  twice  in  so  doing,  we  shall  expel  him.a 
third  time  also." 
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^*It  is  true,  it  is  a  bad  and  moumful  thing  that  Speck- 
bacher is  going  i6  desert  us,"  said  Andreas,  mufiingly;  but 
Anthony  Wallner  and  the  Capuchin  will  surely  stand  by  us, 
and  Peter  Mayer  will  not  leaye  us  either.  Besides,  you  are 
here,  and  so  am  I,  and  we  five  men  will  raise  our  voices  and 
call  upon  the  jieople  to  rise  and  expeT  the  enemy  once 
more.  I  believe  the  brave  men  will  listen  to  onr  yoices,  and 
not  one  of  them  will  stay  at  home ;  all  will  come  to  us, 
bring  their  rifles  with  them,  and  fight  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Andy.  When  the  brave  Tyrolese  hear 
your  voice,  they  will  come  to  a  man,  and  we  will  achieve 
another  Innspruck  triumph,  and  gain  anoiher  victory  on 
Mount  Isel." 

*'  God  grant  it  in  His  mercy  ! "  ezclaimed  Andreas,  touch- 
ing  the  crucifix  on  his  breast.  ^'  But  I  must  set  out  now,  my 
friend.  So  long  as  we  are  unable  to  oope  with  the  enemy,  we 
must  avoid  meeting  him,  conceal  our  foroes,  and  prepare 
actively  for  the  struggle.  Hence,  I  shall  not  teil  you  where 
I  am  going,  and  no  one  shall  learn  of  my  whereabouts  until 
the  time  has  come  for  me  to  appear  once  more  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  and  brave  army.  Do  your  duty  here,  Tony,  and  en- 
list  courageous  sharpshooters  for  the  faiiierland.  Inform  all 
the  patriots  secreüy  of  my  plan,  and  teil  them  that  we  must 
not  heed  the  armistice  concluded  by  Austria,  but  must  fight 
on  for  our  liberty  and  our  emx>eror.  Have  my  horse  bix>ught 
to  the  door,  my  friend ;  the  sun  is  already  over  the  moun- 
tains,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  start." 

Anthony  Steeger  hastened  away;  hesaddled  his  friend's 
horse  with  his  own  hands  and  Inrought  him  to  the  door. 
Andreas  vaulted  with  the  agility  of  a  youth  into  the  saddle, 
and  shook  hands  with  his  friend. 

'*Farewell,  Anthony  Steeger,^'  he  said ;  *^you  shall  hear 
from  me  soon/' 

He  then  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  along  the  high- 
way  leading  through  the  Puster  Valley.  His  horse  knew  the 
way  very  well ;  it  was  unnecessary  for  Andreas  Hofer  to 
guide  him  ;  he  could  let  him  trot  along  quietly,  and  absorb 
himself  in  his  plans  and  thoughts.    He  was  animated  only 
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by  one  idea,  that  bis  beloyed  couniry  was  in  danger,  and  ihal 
it  needed  him. 

*'  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  be  able  to  save  ii,'*  be  murmured 
to  bimself ,  ^*  but  I  do  know  tbat  I  must  not  run  away.  I  shall 
bide  as  long  as  it  is  neoessary,  and  prepare  myself  by  prayer 
and  devotion.    Forward,  my  borse,  forward  l " 

And  be  rode  on  tbrougb  tbe  Valley  and  across  tbe  beights. 
Profound  silence  reigned  every  wbere.  It  was  yet  early  in  tbe 
moming,  tbe  road  was  quite  deserted,  and  Andreas  oonld 
brood  uninterruptedly  over  bis  tbougbts  and  conceive  bis 
plans.  All  at  onoe  biis  musings  were  interrupted  by  tbe  roU  of 
a  wagon  approacbing  on  tbe  road.  It  was  a  large  wagon 
witb  racks,  drawn  by  f our  borses,  and  many  men  sat  in  it 
Andreas  Hofer  was  as  yet  unable  to  see  wbo  tbey  were,  bat 
tbe  red  and  wbite  colours  of  tbeir  gold-and-silyer-embroidered 
coats  sbowed  bim  tbat  tbey  were  soldiers.  Wben  tbe  wagon 
came  closer  up  to  bim,  be  recognized  tbem ;  tbey  were  Aus* 
trian  officers  dnd  soldiers.  But  wbo  was  be  tbat  oocupied 
one  of  tbe  front  seats  among  tbemt  Wbo  was  tbat  tall, 
slender  man  in  tbe  dress  of  tbe  Tyrolese,  bis  bead  ooyered 
witb  a  pointed  green  bat  ?  Tbe  wagon  came  neaier  and 
nearer.  Andreas  Hofer  balted  bis  borse  and  looked  steod- 
&stly  at  tbe  Tyrolese  seated  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  Austrian 
officers.  '^  Good  beavens,"  be  murmured,  giraig  a  start,  ^  I 
believe  it  is  Josepb  Speckbacber  t    Tes,  yes,  it  is.*' 

Now  tbe  wagon  was  close  by  bis  side,  and  it  was  really 
be,  it  was  Josepb  Speckbacber  ;  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
tbat  be  bad  likewise  recognized  Andreas  Hofer,  for  be  uttered 
a  cry,  and  a  deep  blusb  suffused  bis  obeeks.  Bat  tbe  Aus- 
trian officers  bad  also  recogmzed  tbe  brave  Sandwirth,  tbe  uni- 
versally  beloyed  Barbone,  and  tbey  sbouted  to  tbe  ooacbman 
to  drive  quicker  and  wbip  bis  borses  into  afull  gallop.  Tbe 
coacbman  did  so,  and  tbe  carriage  sped  away  at  a  furious  rate. 
Andreas  Hofer  balted  at  tbe  roadside  ;  bis  tearful  eyes  gased 
upon  bis  f  riend,  and  wben  Speckbacber  was  wbirled  past  bim, 
Andreas  exdaimed  in  a  loud,  moumful  yoice,  *^  Speckbacber, 
are  you  too  going  to  desert  tbe  country  t  Tbey  are  driying 
you  to  your  own  disgrace,  Joe  I "  ♦ 

*  Andrets  Hofer^s  own  words.— See  Mayr^  ^  Joseph  Speckbaoher,"  p.  ItfL 
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The  yrugon  paased  him  noisily,  and  Joseph  Speckbacher's 
hone,  which  was  tied  behind,  galloped  rapidly  after  it.  An- 
dreas Hof  er  looked  after  bis  f riend  tmtil  a  doud  of  dust  en- 
yeloped  the  disappearing  wagon,  and  he  heard  only  the  sound 
of  ihewheels  at  a  distance.  He  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  rode  on.  Bat  his  heart  was 
heavy  and  melancholy,  and  his  thoughts  retumed  again  and 
again  during  his  ride  on  the  lonely  road  to  Joseph  Speck- 
bacher, who  had  tumed  his  back  on  the  Tyrol  and  was  about 
to  leaveit  in  the  hour  of  its  sorest  distress.  Suddenly  he 
thought  he  heard  his  own  name  uttered  behind ;  the  call  was 
repeated  louder  and  more  urgenüy. 

Andreas  Hof  er  halted  his  horse  and  tumed.  A  cloud  of 
dust  came  up  the  road  like  a  whirlwind  ;  now  it  opened,  and 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  horse  and  the  slender  rider  mounted 
on  him  came  in  view.  The  cloud  veils  his  face  as  yet,  but  he 
comes  nearer  and  nearer ;  his  horse  is  now  by  Andreas  Hof  er  s 
aide,  the  rider  Stretches  out  his  arms  toward  him  and  exclaims 
exultingly  :  ^'  Andy,  here  I  am  !  I  heard  what  you  said,  and 
jumped  from  the  wagon,  untied  my  horse,  yaultöd  into  the 
saddle,  and  sped  after  you,  my  Andy.  I  had  to  oyertake  you 
and  teil  you  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  disgraced ;  that  I  will 
not  leave  the  Tyrol  unless  you  do  too." 

**!  never  will,  Joe,  unless  I  should  die,''  said  Andreas 
Hof  er,  solemnly.  ^'  But  Qod  be  praised  that  I  have  got  you 
back,  for  a  piece  of  my  heart  would  have  left  the  country  with 
you.  But  you  are  back,  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it  I  And  I  must 
give  you  a  Ina«  in  the  name  of  Qod,  the  country,  and  the  Em- 
peror  Francis.  Welcome  home,  good  and  f aithf  ul  son  of  the 
laiherland  I  ^ 

He  encircled  Speckbacher's  neck  with  his  arms  and  im- 
printed  a  kiss  on  his  forehead:  They  remained  locked  in  a 
long  embrace,  keeping  their  horses  side  by  side,  and  gazing 
at  each  other  with  proud,  smiling  joy. 

*' And  now  teil  me,  Andy,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
aaked  Speckbacher,  aft»  a  long  pause.  ''  I  hope  you  will  not 
look  on  quietly  and  peaceably  while  the  Bavarians  and  French 
are  re-entering  the  country  f  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  this  was 
the  Yery  reason  why  I  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  country  ; 
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for  the  Austrian  officers  told  me,  if  I  wished  to  remain  in  the 
Tyrol,  I  should  haye  to  keep  very  quiet  and  allow  the  enemy  < 
to  take  possession  of  the  proyince,  in  accordance  with  the. 
stipnlations  of  the  armistioe.    And  you  see,  Andy,  my  heart 
revolted  at  that ;  therefore  I  wished  to  get  away  and  remain  • 
ahroad  until  the  armistice  had  expired,  when  we  would  he 
onoe  more  allowed  to  üght  hrayely  for  our  country  and  our  < 
emperor." 

''No  one  shall  prevent  us  from  doing  so  now/'  8fdd  An- 
dreas, calmly.  "What  do  we  care  for  the  armistice?  The 
emperor  concluded  it ;  we  did  not,  and  I  helieve  the  emperor 
will  not  hlame  us  for  disregarding  it  and  continaing  the  war 
as  we  oommenced  it.*' 

'VTou  are  right,  we  will  do  so,'-  exclaimed  Speckhacher, 
joyfully.  *'  And  now  I  wül  communicate  to  you  some  impor? 
tant  news  which  the  Austrian  officers  received  only  this  mom- » 
ing.  Anthony  Wallner,  of  Windisch-Matrey  is  also  of  your 
opinion  ;  he  refuses  likewise  to  acknowledge  the  armistice 
and  make  peace  with  the  enemy.  When  the  Bavarians,  f our 
days  ago,  intended  to  cross  the  frontier  near  Windisch-Ma- 
trey,  Anthony  Wallner  and  John  Panzl  went  to  meet  them . 
with  four  hundred  sharpshooters  whom  they  had  gathered  in 
great  haste.  They  took  position  at  the  hridge  of  Taxenbach 
and  tried  to  prevent  the  Bavarians  from  crossing  it.  The  Ba- 
varians were  seven  thousand  strong,  and  Wallner  had  only 
four  hundred  men ;  hut  our  6riends,  nevertheless,  defended 
the  bridge  for  seven  hours,  killed  and  wounded  over  three 
hundred  Bavarians,  and  retreated  into  the  mountains  only  be- 
cause  the  odds  were  too  great."  * 

^*I  know  Anthony  Wallner,  and  was  convinced  that  he 
would  not  submit  quietly,''  said  Andreas,  joyfully.  **  And  we 
will  foUow  his  example,  Joseph.  The  good  God  has  imposed 
on  US  the  task  of  defending  the  Tyrol,  and  we  will  fulfil  it 
faithfully." 

**Yes,  we  will,  and  we  will  begin  this  very  hour.  We 
must  find  out,  above  all  things,  if  all  of  our  countrymen^ 
are   of  our  opinion,   and   if  they.  are  courageous  enougb^ 

*  Petomader,  **  Die  Tyroler  LandeBTeitheidigung  im  Jahre  1809,"  vol.  iLi-  . 
p.  M. 
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to  continue  the  struggle,  even  after  the  •  Austrians  have 
left  US." 

"What  good  did  the  Austi-ians  do  us  while  tbey  were 
here  ? "  asked  Andreas,  indignautly.  *'  Let  me  teil  you,  Joe, 
on  the  whole  I  am  glad  that  the  Austrians  are  eväcuating 
the  province.  It  is  hetter  for  us  to  fight  alone,  and  trust 
only  our  own  strength.  Begular  troops  and  insurgents 
never  fight  well  together  in  the  end,  for  there  are  always 
jealousies  between  them;  they  mutually  Charge  each  other 
with  the  blunders  committed  during  the  campajgn,  and 
grudge  each  other  the  glory  obtained  in  the  hattles.  Hence, 
it  is  better  for  us  to  be  alone  and  have  no  other  aUies 
than  the  good  Qod,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  her  blessed 
Son."» 

"You  äre  right,  always  right,  Andy,"  said  Speckbacher. 
'*  We  will  go  courageously  to  work,  then  ;  and  you  shall  see, 
my  Andy,  that  Speckbacher  is  still  what  he  always  was,  and 
that  he  will  henc^forth  never  think  of  leaving  the  country, 
but  will  stand  faithfuUy  by  it  and  fight  untü  the  enemy  has 
been  expelled  once  more,  and  we  are  free  again.  I  will  ride 
now  through  the  whole  Puster  valley,  and  then  from  Brun- 
ecken  through  the  Dux  valley  to  my  home,  the  Rinn  ;  and  I 
will  stir  up  the  people  everywhere,  and  call  upon  the  men  to 
follow  me  and  fight  once  more  for  liberty  and  tbe  father- 
land." 

**  Do  so,  Joe,  and  I  will  follow  your  example.  I  will  re- 
tum  to  the  Passeyr  valley ;  you  shaU  all  hear  from  me  be- 
fore  long,  and  then  my  voice  shall  resound  throughout  the 
Tyrol.  Gk>d  will  make  it  strong  enough  to  penetrate  to  every 
ear,  and  fill  every  heart  with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
country  and  the  emperor.  Farewell,  then,  Joseph  !  The 
Tyrol  and  I  have  recovered  you,  and  my  heart  thanks  Gk>d 
fervently  for  it.  Farewell,  you  shall  hear  from  me  before 
long  I " 

He  nodded  once  more  kindly  to  Joseph  Speckbacher  and 
galloped  down  the  valley,  while  Speckbacher  trotted  up  the 
mountain-path. 

Andreas  Hofer  rode  all  day  long  through  the  country.    He 

*  Andreas  Uofer's  own  worda. — See  Mayr^s  '•*'  Joseph  Speckbacher,^^  p.  146. 
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saw  the  people  everywhere  in  commotion  and  uproar  ;  they 
greeted  him  with  jubilant  cheers,  and  the  men  swore  every- 
where that  they  would  not  allow  the  enemy  to  re-enter  the 
country  without  resistance  ;  that  they  did  not  belieye  in  the 
pacific  assurances  of  the  proclamations  with  which  the  Baya- 
rians  had  flooded  the  country  ;  that  they  were  satisfied,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  enemy  would  revenge  himself  as  cruelly  aa 
he  had  done  af ter  his  retum  in  May ;  and  that  they  were, 
theref ore,  firmly  resolved  to  fight  and  expel  the  enemy  once 
more. 

'*  Qei  your  rifles  and  ammunition,  then,  and  prepare  f or 
the  Btruggle,"  said  Andreas  Hofer  everywhere  to  the  men  who 
were  so  füll  of  ardor..  "Tou  shall  hear  from  me  soon,  and 
leam  what  Gk>d  wants  us  to  do." 

Andreas  Hof  er  did  not  rest  even  at  night.  The  great  task 
which  was  imposed  upon  him  urged  him  on  incessantly.  He 
therefore  profited  hy  the  clear  moonlight  to  ride  across  the 
Janfen,  and  at  daybreak  his  horse  neighed  joyously  and 
stopped  at  the  bank  of  the  foaming  Passeyr,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance  from  the  white  house  of  the  Sandwirth,  the  home  which 
contained  his  greatest  treasures  on  earth,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

But  Andreas  Hof  er  did  not  intend  to  return  to  them  now  ; 
he  did  not  want  to  have  his  heart  sof tened  by  the  sight  of  his 
wife,  who  would  certaiuly  weep  and  lament  on  learning  of  his 
resolve  to  renew  the  war  against  the  Bavanans  and  French. 
And  for  the  same  reason  he  wished  to  avoid  meeting  his  chil- 
dren,  whose  dear  faces  might  remind  him  that  he  was  about 
to  endanger  the  life  of  their  father,  and  that  their  bright  eyes 
might  soon  fiU  with  tears  of  bitter  grief .  He  would  speak  only 
to  Gk>d,  and  solitude  was  to  be  his  sole  adviser.  Andreas 
Hofer  greeted  his  house  and  its  beloved  inmates  with  a  long, 
tearful  look  ;  he  then  dried  his  eyes  and  alighted.  The  horse 
neighed  joyously  and  sped  merrily  down  the  hill  toward  his 
Stahle.  But  Andreas  Hof  er  took  a  by-path  and  ascended  the 
mountain  through  the  forest  and  shrubbery  to  the  Kellerlahn, 
a  cave  known  only  to  him  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends, 
where  his  faithful  servant  had  prepared  him  a  couch,  and 
kept  always  in  readiness  for  him,  in  a  secret  cupboard  fixed  in 
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the  rock,  wine  and  food,  tsome  prayer-boöks,  and  writing-ma- 
terials. 

In  this  cave  Andreas  Hof  er  intended  to  pass  a  f ew  days  in 
prayer  and  solitude. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  OAPÜCHIN^S  OATH. 

A  GREAT  f estival  was  to  be  celebr^ted  at  Brizen  to-day.  It 
was  the  2d  of  August,  the  day  of  Si  Cassian,  and  not  only 
were  the  bones  of  this  saint,  which  reposed  in  the  cathedral 
adomed  with  two  splendid  towers,  to  be  exhibited,  as  they 
were  every  year,  to  the  devout  pilgrims,  but  the  pious  bishop 
had  resolved  that  these  sacred  relics  should  be  carried  in  sol- 
emn  procession  through  the  whole  city,  that  all  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  sidnt's  remains  and  implore  the  as> 
sistance  of  God  in  the  sore  distress  which  had  befallen  the 
Tyrol  again.  Since  early  moming,  therefore,  the  peasantry 
had  been  flocking  from  all  sides  toward  the  gates  of  Brixen  ; 
women  and  children,  young  and  old  men,  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  take  part  in  the  solemn  procession  and  the 
devout  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Among  those  who  were  wandering  along  the  road  to  Brixen, 
was  a  monk  of  strikingly  hold  and  martial  appearance.  His 
tall,  broad-shouldered  form  was  remarkable  for  its  military 
bearing  ;  his  long,  well-kept  red  whiskers  and  mustache  did 
not  correspond  to  the  tonsure  on  his  head,  which  was  covered 
with  thin  reddish  ringlets  ;  and  in  striking  contrast  with  it 
were  likewise  the  broad  red  scar  on  his  healthy  sunbumt 
countenance,  and  the  bright,  defiant  glance  of  his  eyes,  which 
indicated  boldness  and  intrepidity  rather  than  piety  and  hu- 
mility.  He  had  tucked  up  his  brown  rohe,  and  thus  exhibited 
his  stout  legs,  which  seemed  to  mock  the  soft  sandals  encasing 
his  broad,  powerful  feet.  In  his  band  he  held  a  long  brown 
staff,  terminating  at  itä  Upper  end  in  a  carved  image  of  St. 
Francis  ;  and  the  Capuchin  did  not  carry  this  staff  in  order 
(o  lean  upon  it,  but  be  brandished  it  in  the  m  Uke  »  sword, 
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or  held  it  up  triiunpliantly  as  though  it  were  a  victorioiis 
banner. 

But  however  stränge  and  unnsual  the  Capuchin's  appear- 
ance  might  be,  no  one  laughed  at  him,  but  he  was  greeted 
everywhere  with  demonstrations  of  love  and  reverence  ;  and 
when  he  passed  some  slow  wandere«  with  his  rapid  step,  they 
looked  after  hün  with  joyful  surprise,  and  said  to  eaeh  other, 
"  Look  at  old  Red-beard,  look  at  brave  Father  Haspinger  !  He 
has  fought  often  enough  for  the  fatherland.  Now  he  is  going 
to  pray  for  the  Tyrol." 

''  Pray,  and  fight  again,  if  need  be/'  said  the  friar,  tuming 
to  the  Speakers. 

'*  Tou  think,  then,  reverend  father,  that  there  will  be  war 
again  ?  ^'  asked  many  voices ;  and  dense  groups  surroimded 
the  friar,  and  asked  him  anxiously  if  headvised  them  to  allow 
the  enemy  to  re-enter  the  country ;  if  it  wonld  not  be  better  to 
drive  him  back  forcibly,  or  if  he  thought  it  would  be  preferable 
for  them  to  keep  quiet  and  submit  to  stem  necessity  ? 

"  I  think  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing — for  keeping  quiet 
as  well  as  for  fighting,  for  praying  as  well  as  for  politics," 
Said  Father  Haspinger,  shrugging  his  Shoulders.  *^If  you 
wish  to  pray  and  confess  your  sins,  come  to  me.  I  am  ready 
to  teach  you  how  to  pray,  and  exhort  you  with  true  eamest- 
ness.  But  if  you  want  to  fight  and  expel  the  enemy  from  the 
country,  why  do  you  not  apply  to  your  Commanders,  and  con- 
sult,  above  all,  the  brave  and  pious  Andreas  Hofer  ?  '* 

*^  We  cannot  find  him  any where,*'  shouted  several  voices. 
'*  He  is  not  at  home,  and  even  his  wif e  does  not  ktiow  where 
he  has  concealed  himself.*' 

"  Do  you,  impious  wretches,  think  that  the  most  pious  man 
in  the  whole  Tyrol,  Andreas  Hofer,  has  concealed  himself  be- 
cause  he  is  af  raid  of  the  Bavarians  who  are  re-entering  the 
country  ? "  asked  the  friar,  in  a  thundering  voice. 

"  No,  your  reverence,  we  do  not.  We  know  well  that  An- 
dreas Hofer  will  not  act  like  Ashbacher,  Sieberer,  Teimer, 
Eisenstecken,  and  Speckbacher,  and  abandon  us  in  our  sore 
distress." 

'^  He  who  does  not  extricate  himself  from  his  sore  distress 
will  not  be  saved  by  others,''  oHed  the  friar,  indignantly. 
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"  Do  you  not  know  the  eleventh  commandment  you  white- 
liyered  cowards,  who  think  you  are  lost  when  tiiere  is  no 
leader  to  put  himself  at  your  head  ?  Do  you  not  know  the 
eleventh  commandment,  saying  that  he  who  trusts  in  God 
and  fights  well  will  oyerpower  his  enemies  ?  But  you  will 
never  overpower  your  enemies  ;  you  do  not  trust  in  God,  and 
hence  you  can  not  fight  well." 

*'  But  we  will  fight  well,  your  reverence,"  replied  the  men, 
with  hold,  defiant  glances  ;  *'  only  our  leaders  do  not  stand  by 
US.  Every  one  cannot  fight  alone  and  at  random,  but  there 
must  be  some  one  at  the  lead  to  lead  the  whole  movement. 
Since  Andreas  Hofer  cannot  be  found,  pray  put  yourself  at 
our  head,  your  reverence,  and  become  our  leader  ! " 

''  That  request  is  not  so  stupid,'^  said  the  Capuchin,  smiling. 
and  stroking  his  red  beard.  **  You  know  very  well  that  old 
Bed-beard  does  not  stay  at  home  when  an  efiPort  is  to  be  made 
to  save  the  fatherland,  and  perhaps  I  may  soon  be  able  to  ac- 
cept  your  oflPer  and  call  upon  you  to  defend  the  Tyrol." 

'*  Do  so,  do  call  upon  us,'^  shouted  the  men  enthusiastically. 
**  We  will  not  permit  the  French  and  Bavarians  to  murder 
our  people  and  bum  our  houses  as  they  did  last  May  ;  we  will 
fight  rather  until  we  have  driven  them  from  the  country  or 
perished  to  a  man  !  ^' 

''  These  are  brave  and  pious  sentiments,''  said  Father  Has- 
pinger, his  eyes  fiashing  for  joy  ;  "  and  we  will  speak  further 
about  them.  Come  up  to  the  church  of  Latzfons  to-morrow, 
and  hear  me  preach  ;  and  after  the  sermon  we  will  confer  a» 
to  the  State  of  the  country.  But  now  keep  quiet,  for  you  see 
we  are  at  the  gate  of  Brixen  ;  tum  your  souls,  therefore,  to 
God,  and  pray  St.  Cassian  to  have  mercy  upon  you,  and  inter- 
cede  for  you  with.GK)d  and  the  Redeemer." 

And  Father  Haspinger^s  face  became  suddenly  very  grave 
and  devout ;  he  lifted  the  rosary  hanging  at  his  belt,  and, 
while  entering  the  city  by  the  gate,  he  commenced  praying  a 
Pater^naater  in  an  undertone. 

The  city  mean while  was  already  in  great  commotion.  The 
bellshad  beguii  to  ring  their  solemn  peals,  and  all  devout 
worshippers,  consisting  on  this  occasion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion  of  the  city,  were  flocking  to  the  cathedral.    All  at  once 
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ihe  doors  of  the  cathedra!  were  thrown  oi)en,  and  under  a 
gold-embroidered  baldacbin  bome  by  four  priests  appeared 
the  pious  bishop,  carry  ing  in  bis  uplifted  right  band  the  casket 
containing  the  bones  of  Saint  Cassian.  Behind  the  bishop 
came  the  priests  bearing  wax-lights,  and  singing  soul-stirring 
hymns.  Next  foUowed  the  long  line  of  acolytes  with  Smok- 
ing censers  ;  and  pious  worshippers,  carrying  torches,  and  re- 
peating  the  hymns  intoned  by  the  pri^ts,  closed  the  pro- 
cession.  This  procession  gained  strength  at  every  step  as  it 
advanced,  and  soon  it  had  been  joined  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion  of  the  city  and  the  hundreds  of  pious  pilgrims  who  had 
flocked  to  Brixen  to  take  part  in  the  holy  f  estiyal. 

Haspinger,  the  Capuchin  friar,  was  likewise  in  the  proces- 
sion ;  he  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  brave  peasants  with  whom 
he  had  conyersed,  singing  with  head  erect  and  in  a  toneof  sol- 
emn  eamestness  the  hymns  with  which  the  holy  relics  were 
being  invoked.  Only  it  seemed  to  the  peasants  who  heard  bis 
powerf ul  Yoice  as  though  he  somewhat  changed  the  passage 
imploring  Saint  Cassian  to  grant  the  Tyrolese  peace,  protec- 
tion, and  tranquillity,  and  prayed  for  the  very  reverse.  The 
passage  was  as  foUows :  *'  Have  mercy  upon  our  weakness,  and 
grant  us  peace  and  tranquillity."  But  Father  Haspinger, 
brandishing  bis  staff  with  Üie  image  of  Saint  Francis,  sang  in 
a  tone  of  f ervent  piety  :  "  Have  mercy  upon  our  valor,  and 
grant  us  war  ! "  To  those  who  looked  at  him  wonderingly  on 
account  of  this  change  of  the  text,  he  nodded  with  a  shrewd 
twinkle  of  bis  eyes,  and  murmured  :  "  Come  to-morrow  to  the 
church  of  Latzfons.    We  will  hold  a  Council  of  war  there  I " 

The  procession  had  not  yet  finished  one-half  of  its  route, 
and  had  just  reached  the  market-place  when  a  horseman  gal- 
loped  up  the  street  leading  from  the  gate  to  the  market-place. 
It  was  probably  a  belated  worshipper,  who  intended  to  take 
part  in  the  procession.  He  alighted  hurriedly  from  bis  horse, 
and  tied  it  to  the  brass  knob  of  a  street-door,  and  then  walked 
close  up  to  the  procession.  However,  he  did  not  join  it,  but 
stood  still  and  contemplated  eyery  passer-by  with  prying 
eyes.  Now  he  seemed  to  have  found  him  whom  he  sought, 
for  a  smile  illuminated  bis  sunburnt  face,  and  he  advanced 
directly  toward  Father  Haspinger,  who  was  singing  again  : 
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"Have  mercy  upon  our  valor,  and  grant  us  war  I "  But  on 
perceiving  the  young  lad  who  was  approaching  him,  he 
paused,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  joy  overspread  bis  features. 

"It  is  Andreas  Hofer's  servant,  Antbony  Wild/'  mur- 
mured  Fatber  Haspinger,  joyfully,  bolding  out  bis  band  to 
tbe  lad.  '*  Say,  Tony,  do  you  come  to  bring  me  a  message 
from  brotber  Andreas  ? " 

''  I  do,  reverend  sir.  Tbe  Sandwirtb  sends  me  to  you,  and 
as  I  did  not  meet  you  at  your  conyent  of  Seeben  near  Klausen, 
I  followed  you  to  Brixen  ;  for  my  master  instructed  me  to 
deliver  my  message  as  quickly  as  possible  into  your  bands  and 
return  witb  your  answer." 

"  Wbat  message  do  you  bring  me,  Tony  ? " 

" Tbis  letter,  reverend  sir." 

Tbe  friar  took  it  and  put  it  quickly  into  bis  belt.  "  Wbere 
is  brotber  Andreas  ?  '*  be  asked. 

**  In  tbe  cave  wbicb  is  ktiown  only  to  bim,  to  you,  and  to 
myself ,"  wbispered  Antbony  Wild,  into  tbe  friar's  ear.  "  He 
awaits  yöur  reply  tbere,  reverend  sir." 

"And  you  sball  bave  it  tbis  very  day,  Tony.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  we  will  not  forget  our  divine  service,  büt  worsbip  God 
witb  sincere  piety.  Take  tbe  place  bebind  me  in  tbe  proces- 
sion  ;  and  wben  we  retum  to  tbe  catbedral,  follow  me  wbere- 
ever  I  may  go." 

And  tbe  friar  commenced  singing  again;  bis  band,  bow- 
ever,  no  longer  beld  tbe  rosary,  but  be  put  it  firmly  on  tbe 
letter  wbicb  was  concealed  in  bis  belt,  and  wbose  contents 
engrossed  bis  tbougbts. 

At  lengtb  tbe  procession  bad  returned  to  tbe  portals  of  tbe 
catbedral  Fatber  Haspinger  signed  to  tbe  Sandwirtb's  serv- 
ant, wlio  was  Walking  bebind  bim,  and  instead  of  accompany- 
ing  the  other  worsbippers  into  tbe  churcb,  be  walked  along 
fhe  procession  until  be  reacbed  a  tall,  slender  yoimg  man, 
witb  wbom  be  bad  already  excbanged  many  a  glance. 

"Martin  Schenk,"  said  tbe  friar  to  bim,  "will  you  go 
bome  now  ? " 

"  I  will,  and  I  request  you,  reverend  sir,  to  accompany  me," 
said  tbe  young  man,  bastily.  "  I  believe  you  will  find  a  num- 
ber  of  friends  at  my  bouse.    Peter  Kemnater,  tbe  innkeeper  of 
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Schabs,  and  Peter  Mayer,  tbe  innkeeper  of  Mahr,  will  be  there. 
I  invited.  them,  and  bad  I  known  that  you  would  be  here,  I 
should  have  invited  you  too." 

''  You  see  that  I  come  without  being  invited,  for  I  think  the 
f atherland  has  invited  us  all ;  and  I  believe  we  will  not  parr 
take  of  an  epicurean  breakfast  at  your  tavem  to-day,  but  con- 
fer  as  to  the  terrible  calamities  of  cur  country.  We  are  the 
Cooks  that  will  prepare  a  very  spicy  and  unhealthy  breakfast 
for  the  French  and  Bavarians,  and  I  belie^re  I  am  the  bearer 
of  some  Salt  and  pepper  from  Andreas  Hofer  for  this  purpose. 
See,  Martin  Schenck,  in.my  belt  here,  by  the  side  of  the  rosary, 
is  a  letter  from  our  dear  brother  Andreas  Hof  er.*' 

^*  And  what  does  he  write  to  you  ?  I  hope  he  does  not 
want  US  to  keep  quiet  and  permit  the  enemy  to  re-enter  the 
country,  as  all  prudent  and  cautious  people  advise  us  to  do  ? '' 

^'  Hush,  hush,  Martin  I  do  not  insult  our  commander-in- 
Chief  by  such  a  supposition.  I  have  not  read  the  letter  yet, 
but  I  believe  I  know  its  contents,  and  could  teil  you  before- 
band  every  word  that  the  good  and  faithful  Andreas  has 
written  to  us.  Ah,  here  is  your  tavem,  and  let  me  ask  a  favor 
of  you  now.  The  lad  who  is  foUowing  us  is  Andreas  Hofer's 
fai^ful  servant,  Anthony  Wild,  who  brought  me  the  letter 
from  his  master,  and  who  must  wait  for  my  answer.  Give 
him  a  place  where  he  may  rest,  and  a  good  breakfast,  for  he 
must  set  out  for  home  this  very  day." 

"Come  in,  Anthony  Wild ;  you  are  welcome,"  said  the 
young  innkeeper,  shaking  hands  with  Hofer's  servant. 

*'  Thank  you,  but  I  must  first  fetch  my  horse,  which  I  tiea 
to  a  pole  somewhere  down  the  street.  I  rode  very  fast,  and 
must  first  attend  to  the  horse  ;  afterward  I  will  request  you  to 
let  me  have  some  breakfast." 

And  Hofer's  servant  hastened  down  the  street.    The  inn 
keeper  and  the  f  riar  entered  the  house  and  stepped  into  the 
large  bar-room.    Two  men  came  to  meet  them  there. 

One  of  them,  a  man  about  forty-five  years  old,  dressed  in 
the  simple  costume  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  of  a  tall,  powerful 
form,  was  Peter  Mayer,  known  throughout  the  Tyrol  as  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  faithful  patriots,  and  a  man  of  eztraor- 
dinary  intrepidity,  firmness,  and  energy. 
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The  other,  a  young  man  of  scarcely  twenty-twoy  slender  yet 
wdl  built,  aiid  far-famed  for  his  fine  appearance,  boldness,  and 
wealth,  was  P^ter  Kemnater,  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  flne-looking  änd  patriotic  young  innkeeper,  Mar- 
tin Schenk. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  with  the  new-comers  and  bowed 
to  them,  but  theur  faces  were  gloomy,  and  not  the  famtest 
gleam  of  a  itmile  illuminated  them. 

**Haye.you  come  hither,  Father  Joachim  Haspinger,  only 
to  jpin  in>  the  peace-prayers  ?  *'  asked  Peter  Mayer  in  his 
laconic  style,  fixing  his  dark,  piercing  eyes  on  the  h'iar's  face. 

•^No,  Peter  Mayer,"  said  the  Capuchin,  gravely  ;  "I  have 
come  hither  because  I  wanted  to  see  you  three,  and  because  I 
haye  to  say  many  things  to  you.  But  previously  let  me  read 
what  our  pious  and  patriotic  brother  Andreas  Hof  er  has  writ- 
ten  to  me.'^ 

'^  Tou  have  a  letter  f  rom  Andreas  Hof  er  ! "  exclaimed  Mayer  ^ 
and  Kemnater,  joyfuUy. 

'^Here  it  is/'  said  the  friar,  drawing  it  from  his  belt. 
'*  Now  give  me  a  moment's  time  to  read  the  letter,  and  then 
we  will  confer  upon  the  matter  that  brought  us  here." 

He  stepped  to  the  window  and  unfolded  the  letter.  While 
he  was  reading  it,  the  three  men  looked  at  him  with  rapt  sus- 
pense,  seeking  to  read  in  his  features  the  impression  produced 
by  Andreas  Hofer's  words  on  the  heart  of  the  brave  Capuchin. 
Indeed,  the  friar's  features  brightened  more  and  more,  his 
forehead  and  face  colored,  and  a  smile  illuminated  his  hard 
features. 

''Listen,  men,"  he  exclaimed  triumphanüy,  waving  the 
paper  as  though  it  were  a  flag  ;  ''  listen  to  what  Andreas  writes 
to  me  I "    And  the  friar  read  in  a  clarion  voice  : 

"  Dear  brother  Red-beard  I  Beloved  Father  Joachim  Has- 
pinger :  Tou  know,  brother,  that  all  has  been  in  vain ;  the 
Austrians  are  evacuating  the  country,  and  th«  emperor,  or 
rather  not  the  emperor,  but  his  ministers  and  secretaries,  stipu- 
lated  in  the  armistice  concluded  with  Bonaparte,  that  the 
French  and  Bavarians  should  re-enter  the  Tyrol  and  recom- 
mence  the  infamous  old  System.  But  I  think,  even  though 
the  emperor  has  abandoned  us,  God  Almighty  will  not  do  so  ; 
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and  eyen  though  fhe  Austrian  soldiers  are  crossinf  our  f ron- 
tiers,  our  mountains  and  glaciera  remain  to  us ;  «GkMl  plaoed 
them  there  to  protect  our  frontiers,  and  He  gave  us  streng 
arms  and  good  rifles  and  keen  eyes  to  discem  the  enem j  and 
hit  him.  We  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Aus- 
trian soldiers  are  not,  hence  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  xn*otect 
our  frontiers,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  inyading  our  terri- 
tory. If  you  are  of  my  opinion,  gather  about  you  as  many 
brave  shai^hooters  as  you  can,  cidl  out  the  Landsturm  where 
it  is  possible,  teil  the  other  Commanders  to  do  the  same,  and 
adyance,  if  possible,  at  once  toward  the  Brenner,  where  I  hope 
you  will  meet  me  or  hear  further  news  from  me.  Joseph 
Speckbacher  did  not  leave  the  country  either  ;  he  is  enlisting 
sharpshooters  and  calling  out  the  Landsturm  in  his  distrid. 
It  is  the  Lord^s  will  that  the  Tyrol  be  henceforth  protected 
only  by  the  Tyrolese.  Bear  this  in  mind,  and  go  to  work. — 
Tour  faithful  Andreas  Hofer,  at  present  not  knowing  where 
heis."* 

**  Well,"  asked  the  friar,  ezultingly,  **do  you  think  that 
Andreas  Hofer  is  right,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  re-enter  the  country  ? " 

'*  I  think  he  is,"  said  Peter  Kemnater,  joyously.  ^  I  think 
it  will  be  glorious  for  us  to  expel  the  French  and  Bayarians 
once  more  from  our  frontiers." 

'*  Or,  if  they  haye  already  crossed  them,  driye  them  igno- 
miniously  from  the  country,"  added  Peter  Mayer. 

**I  haye  passed,  during  the  last  few  days,  through  the 
whole  of  Puster  yalley,"  said  Martin  Schenk.  "Eyelywhere 
I  found  the  men  determined  to  die,  rifle  in  band,  on  the  fleld 
of  battle,  rather  than  stay  peaceably  at  home  and  bend  their 
necks  before  the  enemy.  *It  is  a  misfortune,'  said  the  men, 
'  that  the  Austrians  are  abandoning  us  at  this  critical  juncture ; 
but  it  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  still  for  us  to  abandon 
ourselyes  and  consent  to  surrender  at  discretion.^ " 

'^  And  I  say  it  is  no  misfortune  at  all  that  the  Austrians 
haye  left  us,"  cried  the  Capuchin,  yehemently.  ''The  cause 
of  the  fatherland  has  not  suffered  much  by  the  retreat  of  the 

*  Andreas  Hofer  signed  all  his  letten  and  Orders  in  thia  Strange  nuumer 
while  he  was  oonoealed  in  his  cave. 
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Austrians.  Who  assisted  us  at  the  batÜe  of  Mount  Isel? 
Who  helped  us  to  driye  the  enemy  twice  from  the  country  ? 
Not  an  Austrian  did !  We  accomplished  all  that  was  great 
and  glorious  in  the  short  and  decisive  struggle. ,  Let  us  not 
complain,  then,  that  no  one  Stands  by  us  now,  and  that  we 
know  that  no  one  will  help  us  but  God  and  we  ourselves. 
But  we  must  not  plunge  blindly  and  furiously  into  the  stru^- 
gle  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  consider  whether  we  are  able 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  The  French  and  Bavarians  are  sending 
large  forces  on  all  sides  to  the  poor  Tyrol.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  that  the  enterprise  which  we  are  going  to  undertake, 
and  to  which  Andreas  Hofer  inyites  us,  is  a  dangerous  one. 
Let  me  teU  you  that  that  miserable  assassin  and  ruffian  Lef ehre, 
whom  they  call  the  Duke  of  Dantsic,  is  approaching  from  the 
north  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  is  abeady  close  to 
Innspruck.  General  Deroi,  too,  is  coming ;  he  intends  to 
march  through  the  whole  Yintschgau,  and  force  his  way  over 
the  Gerlos  Mountains  to  the  district  of  Innspruck.  Busca^s 
wild  legions  are  already  near  Lienz  ;  General  Pery  is  moving 
up  from  the  south  with  his  Italian  troops ;  and  the  exasperated 
Bayarians,  under  Generals  Wreden  and  Arco,  are  already  at 
Salzburg.  In  short,  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  are  Com- 
ing up  from  all  sides  to  trample  the  poor  Tyrol  under  foot. 
They  are  yeteran  soldiers;  they  have  got  artillery  and  better 
arms  than  we,  and  are  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  equipments, 
and  strength.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  you  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  heayy  task  neyertheless;  consider  that  you 
risk  your  property,  your  blood,  and  your  liyes,  and  that,  it  you 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he 
would  perhaps  punish  you  as  criminals  and  rebels.  It  is  true, 
you  are  ready  to  risk  your  property,  your  blood,  and  your 
lives,  for  the  f atherland  and  the  liberty  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  then 
you  haye  also  duties  to  your  families,  your  parents,  your 
brides;  you  have  a  duty  to  yourselyes— that  of  not  endanger- 
ing  your  liyes  recklessly.  It  is  true,  even  though  the  enemy 
should  punish  you  as  rebels,  you  would  die  the  beautiful  death 
of  martyrs  for  your  fatherland,  and  the  halo  of  your  yirtue 
and  loye  of  country  will  immortalize  your  names;  but  you 
must  consider,  also,  whether  your  death  will  be  usef ul  to  the 
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couatry,  and  whether  you  will  not  shed  your  blood  in  vain. 
Ask  your  hearts,  my  f riends,  whether  they  will  be  courageous 
and  strong  enough  to  brave  cheerfully  whateyer  reverses  and 
calamities  may  befall  us,  and  whether  they  really  wiU  risk 
death,  imprisoument,  and  the  scafPold,  without  flinching 
aud  trembling?  That  is  what  I  wished  to  say  to  you 
before  concerting  measures  with  you  and  sending  an  an- 
swer  to  Andreas  Hofer.  Consider  it  all,  my  friends,  and  then 
speak." 

*^  We  are  to  ask  our  hearts  if  they  will  not  flinch  and  trem- 
ble  ? "  Said  Peter  Mayer,  almost  contemptuously.  ^*  When  the 
enemy  retumed  to  the  Tyröl  last  May,  he  bumed  down  eight 
houses  which  belonged  to  nie,  and  for  some  time  I  did  not 
know  but  that  my  wife  and  children  had  perished  in  the 
confLagration.  Did  you  see  me  tremble — did  you  hear  me 
complain  at  that  time  ?  Did  I  not  stand  up  cheerfully  in  the 
battle  on  Mount  Isel,  without  weeping  or  murmuring,  and 
bearing  in  mind  ouly  that  I  was  fighting  for  liberty,  the 
fatherland,  and  the  emperor  ?  It  was  not  until  we  had  gained 
the  victory,  and  obtained  our  freedom,  that  I  went  home  to 
moum  and  weep  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  my  houses.  But  I 
found  my  wife  and  my  children  alive  and  well ;  a  friend  had 
concealed  them  and  iaken  care  of  them  ;  and  after  thanking 
Gtod  for  our  victory,  I  thanked  Him  for  preserving  my  wife 
and  children  ;  and  only  now,  when  we  were  happy  and  free^ 
did  I  shed  tears.  But  since  the  enemy  is  re-entering  the 
country,  and  fresh  misfortunes  are  to  befall  us,  my  tears  are 
dried  again  ;  my  heart  is  füll  of  coiu^ge  and  oonstancy ;  and 
1  believe  we  must  risk  all,  because  otherwise  every  thing  that 
we  have  done  hitherto  will  be  in  vain.  I  love  my  wife  dearly ; 
but,  if  she  came  now  to  dissuade  me  from  taking  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  if  I  feit  that  my  heart  was  giving  way  to  her 
persuasion,  I  would  strangle  her  with  my  own  hands,  lest  she 
should  prevent  me  from  serving  the  great  cause  of  the  father- 
land., It  is  true,  our  task  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible; 
and  that  which  is  not  impossible  should  be  tried  for  the  father- 
land !  I  have  given  you  my  opinion ;  it  is  your  tum  now,  my 
young  friends.  Peter  Kemnater,  speak  I  Teil  Father  Bed- 
beard  whether  your  heart  is  trembling  and  flinching,  and 
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wheiher  you  think  we  had  better  keep  quiet,  because  the  ene- 
my  is  so  powerful  and  superior  to  us/' 

"  I  have  an  affianced  bride  of  whom  I  am  very  fond/'  md 
Peter  Kemnater,  with  flusbed  cbeeks  and  flasblng  eyes ;  ^^  a 
girl  wbom  I  love  better  tban  my  parents,  tban  anytbing  in 
the  World,  and  wbom  I  intended  to  marry  a  fortnigbt  bence; 
but  I  swear  to  Qtod  and  tbe  Holy  Virgin  tbat  my  wedding 
sball  not  take  place  until  tbe  Tyrol  is  free  again,  and  we  bave 
expelled  tbe  enemy  once  more  from  tbe  country.  And  if  my 
bride  sbould  be  angry  at  tbis,  and  demand  tbat  I  sbould  tbink 
more  of  ber  tban  of  tbe  fatberland,  and  prefer  living  for  ber 
alone  to  dying  perbaps  for  tbe  f atberland,  I  sbould  break  witb 
ber,  and  never  look  at  ber  again,  never  speak  anotber  word 
witb  ber.  I  baye  many  bouses  and  lands;  but  even  tbougb 
I  knew  tbat  my  fields  and  meadows  were  to  be  devastated, 
and  my  bouses  bumed  down,  like  tbose  of  Peter  Mayer,  I 
sbould  say,  nevertbeless,  we  will  figbt  for  tbe  fatberlandl 
We  will  defeat  tbe  enemy,  eyen  tbougb  we  sbould  all  become 
beggars,  and  eyen  tbougb  I  knew  tbat  I  sbould  die  before  see- 
ing  my  affianced  bride  again,  and  tbat  sbe  would  curse  me  in 
my  graye.  Tbat  is  wbat  I  baye  got  to  say.  Now  you  may 
8I)eak,  Martin  Scbenk;  teil  tbe  fatber  wbetber  your  beart  is 
flincbing  and  tremblinir.'' 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  cried  Martin  Scbenk,  **but  only  wben  I  tbink 
tbe  men  of  tbe  Tyrol  could  be  so  cowardly  and  mean-spirited 
as  to  keep  quiet  and  submit  to  tbeir  oppressors,  because  tbe 
latter  are  powerful  and  superior  to  us  in  numbers.  I  baye 
a  young  wif e  wbom  I  married  only  a  year  ago,  and  wbo  gaye 
birtb  to  a  little  boy  a  week  since,  and  I  assure  you  tbat  I  loye 
ber  and  ber  cbild  witb  all  my  beart.  But  if  I  knew  tbat  tbeir 
deatb  would  be  useful  to  tbe  f atberland,  and  would  contribute 
to  its  salyation,  I  would  sboot  tbem  witb  my  own  rifle,  and 
sbould  not  weep  on  seeing  tbeir  corpses  at  my  feet;  but  I 
sbould  rejoice  and  exclaim,  *  I  did  it  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  fatber- 
land;  I  sacrificed  my  most  precious  treasures  for  tbe  beloyed 
Tyrol.'  Eyen  tbougb  tbe  enemy  is  yery  strong  and  numer- 
ouB,  eyen  tbougb  tbe  emperor  bas  abandoned  us,  GK>d  Stands 
by  u&  Tbe  mountains  stand  firm  yet ;  tbey  are  our  f ortresses, 
and  we  will  figbt  in  tbem  until  we  are  all  dead,  or  until  we 
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have  defeated  the  eneiny,  and  delivered  the  Tyrola  third  time. 
Now  you  know  my  opinion,  Father  Joachim  Haspinger/' 

The  Capuchin  made  no  reply.  He  stood  with.  hands 
clasped  in  prayer  and  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  and  two  lai^ 
tears  rolled  down  his  bronzed  cheeks  into  his  red  beard. 

'^  Great  God  in  heaven,''  he  murmtcred  in  a*  Toice  tremu- 
lous  with  emotion,  '^  I  thank  Thee  for  leitting  me  see  this  hour, 
and  hear  the  soul-stirring  words  of  these  patriotic  men.  What 
can  I  say  now,  what  have  I  to  sacrifice  to  the  fatherland  ?  I* 
have  no  wife,  no  children,  no  property ;  I  am  but  a  poor  Capu- 
chin !  I  have  nothing  but  my  blood  and  my  lif  e.  But  I  will 
give  it  to  the  country,  even  though  the  bishop  and  the  abbot 
should  excommunicate  me  forit  and  condemn  my  soul  to 
burn  in  everlasting  fire.  It  is  better  that  a  poor  Capuchin's 
soul  should  burn  in  hell  than  that  the  fatherland  should 
groan  with  pain  and  wear  the  brand  of  disgrace  and  slavery 
on  its  forehead.  It  is  better  to  be  a  faithless  son  of  the  bishop 
and  abbot,  than  a  faithless  son  of  the  fatherland.  It  is  better 
to  be  a  bad  Christian  than  a  bad  patriot.  Theref  ore,  what- 
ever  may  happen,  I  shall  share  every  thing  with  you,  danger 
or  victory,  triumph  or  death.  Henceforth  I  am  no  longer  a 
Capuchin,  but  old  Eed-beard  Joachim  Haspinger,  the  de- 
f ender  of  his  country;  and  I  swear  that  I  will  no  more  lay 
down  my  head  and  repose  before  we  have  delivered  the  coun- 
try from  the  enemy  and  concluded  an  honorable  peaoe.  If 
that  is  your  sentiment  also,  swear  here  before  Gk>d  that  you 
will  fight  henceforth  for  the  country,  devote  your  whole 
strength  to  it,  and  perish  rather  than  give  up  the  struggle, 
make  peace  with  the  enemy,  and  submit  to  the  Bavarian 
yoke.'' 

And  the  three  men  lifted  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  exclaimed  with  one  accord,  in  a  loud  and  splemn  tone : 
"  We  swear  by  God  Almighty,  and  by  all  that  is  sacred  and 
dear  to  us  on  earth,  that  we  will  fight  henceforth  for  the 
country,  devote  our  whole  strength  to  it,  and  perish  rather 
than  give  up  the  struggle,  make  peace  with  the  enemy,  and 
submit  to  the  Bavarian  yoke  I " 

''  Benedidua !  benedictus  !  "  cried  Father  EEaspinger,  laying 
\m  hands  on  those  wbicb  the  three  men  bad  joined  on  taking 
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the oath.  *'The  Lord  has beard  and  aocepted your  oath  ;  the 
Lord  will  bleas  you,  the  Holy  Virgin  will  protect  you  I 
Amen  I" 

*'  And  now  let  ns  cbncert  measures  for  the  stm^gle,  and 
consider  what  we  ougbt  to  do,"  said  tbe  friar,  after  a  pause. 
''In  tbe  first  place,  we  will  inform  Andreas  Hofer  tbat  bis 
wiabes  sball  be  complied  witb,  and  tbat  we  will  call  out  tbe 
Landsturm  and  all  our  f orces.  Let  me  write  to  bim,  tberef  ore^ 
and  tben  we  will  bold  a  Council  of  war/' 

Tbe  Council  of  war  lasted  imtil  midnigbt ;  and  wbile  all 
Europe  was  truckling  to  tbe  ''  inyincible  Emperor  Napoleon," 
wbile  all  G^rmany  was  lying  bumbly  prostrate  at  bis  f eet,  and 
wbile  all  tbe  princes  were  basking  in  tbe  sunsbine  of  bis  f  avor, 
four  poor  men,  neitber  leamed  nor  even  well  educated,  tbree 
peasants  and  a  monk,  were  concerting  measures  to  bid  de- 
fiance  to  ''  Bonaparte,  tbe  robber  of  crowns,"  and  expel  bis 
powerful  armies  from  tbeir  mountains  I  All  Q^rmany  was 
subjugated,  and  bad  giyen  up  all  f urtber  resistance  to  tbe  all- 
powerful  conqueror ;  only  tbe  small  Tyrol  would  not  Buffer 
berself  to  be  subjugated ;  only  tbe  brave  sons  of  tbe  German 
mountains  were  still  intent  on  braving  tbe  tyrant,  and  upbold- 
ing  tbeir  liberty  and  independence,  despite  tbe  formidable 
efforts  be  was  making  to  crusb  tbem. 

Already  on  tbe  following  moming  tbe  tocsin  sounded  in 
all  tbe  Valleys  and  on  all  tbe  beigbts,  and  called  upon  tbe  men 
to  figbt  for  tbe  fatberland.  After  midnigbt  tbe  tbree  brave 
men  bad  left  Brizen  ;  eacb  bad  set  out  in  a  difPerent  direction 
to  incite  tbe  men  to  insurrection,  inform  tbem  of  Andreas 
Hofer's  Order,  and  implore  tbem  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  fatberland 
to  take  up  tbeir  rifles  again  and  risk  once  more  tbeir  lives  for 
tbe  deliverance  of  tbe  Tyrol. 

Fatber  Haspinger  bad  walked  all  nigbt  to  Latzfons,  and 
on  tbe  following  moming  be  preacbed  to  tbe  people  at  tbe 
cburcb  of  tbat  place  an  entbusiastic  sermon,  in  wbicb  be 
called  upon  tbem  to  make  one  more  effort  in  bebalf  of  tbeir 
beloved  country,  and  promised  entire  absolution  for  one  year 
to  every  one  wbo  sbould  kill  a  doasen  Frencb  soldiers,  and  ab- 
solution for  flve  years  to  any  wbo  sbould  kill  twice  as  many.* 

♦  Mayer'ft  "  Speokbaoher,^*  p.  161. 
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Carried  away  by  the  soul-stirring  words  and  promises  of 
tlie  Capuchin,  füll  of  ardor  to  serve  the  fatherlaud,  and  de- 
sirous  of  obtaining  absolutiou,  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  even 
a  Company  of  women  was  formed  for  the  holy  Service  of  the 
fatherland. 

At  night  on  the  same  day  three  hundred  sharpshooters  had 
rallied  around  the  martial  friar,  and  with  them  he  marched 
toward  Unterau,  constantly  receiving  re-enforcements  on  the 
road  ;  for  the  inhabitants  everywhere  rose  again  as  one  man, 
and  with  their  redoubted  rifles  on  their  Shoulders  descended 
eyery  lateral  glen  and  ravine,  and  joined  bis  command  to  oon- 
quer  or  die  under  him. 

And  joyful  news  arrived  from  all  sides,  announcing  that 
the  inhabitants  were  rising  throughout  the  Tyrol.  Already 
Peter  Mayer  and  Peter  Kemnater  had  gathered  around  them 
all  the  sharpshooters  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villag^ 
and  their  four  companies  now  united  with  the  f riar^s  troops. 
News  also  came  from  Andreas  Hofer  :  he  had  emerged  again 
from  the  cave,  and  at  bis  call  all  tbe  sharpshooters  of  the  Pas- 
seyr  yalley  had  rallied  around  him,  and  companies  had  flocked 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  tbe  country  to  fight  again  under  their 
beloved  comraander-in-chief.  Andreas  Hofer  had  marched 
with  them  across  tbe  crest  of  the  precipitous  Janf  en,  and  bis 
army  gatbering  strength  like  a  mountain-torrent  from  every 
tributary  stream  wbich  crossed  its  course,  soon  embraced  aU 
tbe  able-bodied  men  of  Passeyr,  Meran,  and  Algund. 

Tbe  Tyrolese  bad  risen  a  third  time  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence  of  their  country. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  FIRST  BATTLE. 

What  the  four  men  had  sworn  at  the  inn  of  Brixen,  and 
what  Andreas  Hof  er  had  agreed  upon  with  bis  f riend  Speck- 
baeher,  had  succeeded.  Tbe  whole  Tyrol  had  risen  and  was 
eager  for  the  fray.    A  small  army,  commanded  by  Father 
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Haspinger,  was  encamped  near  Brixen,  aad  received  höurly 
fresh  accessioQS.^  Peter  Kemnater  and  Peter  Mayer  were  still 
tra^ersing  the  country,  and  calling  upon  the  peasants  to  repair 
to  Father  Bed-beard^s  camp  near  Brixen,  and  their  appeals 
were  readily  complied  with.  The  brave  peasa nts  of  Bodeneck, 
Weitenthal,  and  Schoneck,  led  by  their  courageous  pastor, 
G«orge  Schoneck,  came  into  camp  ;  and  so  did  Anthony  Wall- 
ner with  the  four  hundred  men  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  Puster  valley. 

Father  Haspinger  received  these  brave  men  exultingly, 
and  folded  their  leader,  Anthony  Wallner,  tenderly  to  bis 
heart. 

^'  You  have  fought  again  like  a  hero,^'  he  exclaimed,  pat- 
ting  his  cheeks  affectionately  ;  "  the  whole  Tyrol  is  extolling 
your  exploits  at  the  murderous  battle  of  Taxenbach,  and  they 
are  telling  wonderf ul  stories  about  the  surpassing  heroism  and 
bravery  you  displayed  on  that  occasion." 

"  It  is  true,  we  fought  bravely,"  said  Anthony  Wallner, 
sighing ;  ^*  but  it  did  not  do  much  good,  f or  the  enemy  was 
ten  to  one,  and  we  were  finally  unable  to  check  his  advance. 
But  we  followed  him,  and  will  now  unite  with  you,'  reverend 
father,  in  order  to  expel  him  once  more  from  the  country.  I 
believe  there  will  be  another  battle  on  Mount  Isel,  for  the  en- 
emy is  always  intent  on  forcing  his  way  to  Innspruck,  believ- 
ing  that  the  whole  Tyrol  is  subjugated  so  soon  as  the  capital 
has  fallen  into  his  hands.  We  must  strive,  therefore,  to  meet 
him  there  once  more  ;  for  you  know  the  old  prophecy,  saying 
ihat  Mount  Isel  will  be  a  lucky  place  for  the  Tyrolese/' 

'^  I  do  know  it,"  said  the  f riar  ;  '^  and  if  it  please  God  we 
will  verify  it.  The  freedom  of  the  Tyrol  is  buried  on  Mount 
Isel  near  Innspruck,  and  we  will  disinter  the  golden  treasure 
there  and  cause  it  to  shed  its  lustre  once  more  on  our  moun- 
tains  and  Valleys.  You  shall  help  me  to  do  it,  Anthony  Wall- 
ner, you  and  your  famous  sharpshooters  of  Windisch-Matrey. 
But  previously  I  think,  my  f  riend,  we  shall  have  something 
to  do  here  ;  for  our  scouts  have  retumed  with  the  news  that 
the  enemy  is  approaching.  His  colimin  is  headed  by  Saxon 
and  Bavarian  troops  under  the  French  general,  Royer ;  his 
forces  are  followed  by  the  main*army  under  the  commander- 
23 
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in-ohief ,  Mftwhiil  Lef ebyre,  or  as  he  proudly  caU  himself,  fhe 
Dukeof  Dantsic.  General  Eoyer  has  got  already  as  f ar  as 
Sterzing,  and  if  we  do  not  interf  ere  the  Saxons  will  soon  reach 
Briden." 

'*  But  we  will  interfere,"  cried  Anthony  Wallner ;  *'  we 
will  not  allow  them  to  advance  to  Brixen,  and  I  will  occupy 
immediately  with  my  sharpshooters  the  mountain-passes  on 
the  route  of  the  enemy.  We  wül  receive  the  Duke  of  Dantsic 
with  fireworks  which  will  sadden  his  heart." 

"Do  so,  dear  Anthony,''  exclaimed  Haspinger,  joyfully. 
"  I  myself  wiU  first  go  to  Brixen  and  teaeh  the  members  of 
the  municipality  better  manners.  Their  terror  and  anguish 
haye  rendered  them  quite  eloquent,  and  they  have  dissuaded 
many  hundred  peasants,  who  were  passing  through  Brixen  to 
join  my  command,  f  rom  so  doing,  and  indueed  them  to  return 
to  their  homes.  I  shall  speak  a  serious  word  with  those  gen- 
tlemen,  and  teach  them  a  little  patriotism.'' 

Haspinger  nodded  kindly  to  Anthony  Wallner,  and  calling 
teu  of  his  best  sharpshooters  to  him  repaired  to  the  city  hall 
of  Brixen,  where  the  members  of  the  municipality  were  as- 
sembled.  He  made  them  a  furious  speech,  which,  however, 
did  not  impress  the  gentlemen  as  forcibly  as  the  threats  which 
he  added  to  it.  He  swore  that,  if  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pality would  not  have  the  tocsin  sounded  immediately  and 
send  out  mounted  messengers  to  call  out  the  peasants  and 
send  them  to  him,  he  would  cause  every  one  of  them  to  be 
hanged  or  shot  in  the  moming  I  And  this  oath  was  effectual 
enough,  for  the  terrified  gentlemen  knew  füll  well  that  Father 
Haspinger  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  fulfil  his  oaths. 
Hence,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  mounted  messengers  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  and  on  the  following  moming  upward 
of  two  tliousand  able-bodied  men  arrived  at  Haspinger's 
camp.* 

"  All  right,"  Said  the  friar  ;  "  if  Andreas  Hofer  and  Speck- 
bacher join  US  with  their  f orces,  I  believe  we  shall  succeed, 
and  St.  Cassian  will  have  understood  our  prayers.'' 

While  Anthony  Wallner  and  bis  sharpshooters  occupied 
the  mountain-gorges  this  side  of  Brixen  on  the  road  to  Mitte- 

*  ^  Gallerj  of  Ueroes :  Andreas  Hofer,^'  p.  110. 
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wald,  Joseph  Speckbacher  and  his  men  had  penetrated  far  be- 
yond  Jditiewald  toward  Sierzing,  and  had  leamed  that  the 
Saxons,  under  General  Boyer,  were  resting  at  Sterzing  with 
the  Intention  of  advancing  in  the  moming  through  the  wild 
Valley  of  the  Eisach  toward  Brixen. 

"  Well,  if  the  Saxons  are  resting  we  must  work  in  order  to 
prepare  etemal  repose  for  them,"  said  Joseph  Speckbacher, 
gayly.  "  Now  come,  my  brave  lads,  we  must  take  the  Saxons 
between  two  fires.  They  are  miserable  scoundrels  and  trai- 
tors.  Ah,  they  do  not  shrink  from  serving  the  rapacious  con- 
queror  Bonaparte,  and  tuming  their  arms  against  their  Ger- 
man  countrymen,  merely  because  the  French  emperor  Orders 
them  to  do  so,  and  because  we  refuse  to  submit  to  the  foreign 
yoke  and  are  determined  to  preserve  our  German  tongue  and 
our  German  rights  I  How  disgraceful  it  is  that  Germans 
should  attack  Germans  at  the  bidding  of  the  foreign  oppress- 
or  !  Therefore,  we  will  punish  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians  in 
the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin.  We  will  let  them  ad- 
vance  down  the  defile,  and  attack  them  only  alter  they  are  in 
it.  They  cannot  retrace  their  steps,  for  we  are  behind  them  ; 
nor  can  they  advance  very  far,  for  Father  Bed-beard  will  meet 
them  in  front.  Now  come  and  let  us  make  festive  prepara- 
tions,  as  it  behooves  those  who  are  expecting  distinguishcd 
guests.  We  will  erect  a  few  triumphal  arches  to  them,  and 
show  them  how  avalanches  roll  down  our  mountains.  Ah, 
we  will  build  up  for  them  artificial  ruins  which  will  excite 
their  sincere  admiration  l " 

"  Tes,  yes,  we  will ! "  shouted  the  peasants,  who  went  to 
work,  singing  and  laughing.  In  the  first  place,  they  erected 
"  triumphal  arches "  to  the  enemy  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  ob- 
structed  the  road  by  raising  a  number  of  abatis,  besmeared 
with  pitch  the  wooden  railing  of  the  bridge  built  across  the 
Eisach  near  the  village  of  Pleis,  loosened  the  planks  of  the 
bridge,  and  began  to  build  *^  avalanches."'  They  felled  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  tall  larches,  tied  ropes  to  both  ends  of 
them,  lowered  them  half-way  down  the  precipitous  sideof  the 
mountain,  and  fastened  the  ropes  above  to  the  strong  branches 
of  trees  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  crest.  Then  they 
threw  huge  masses  of  rock  and  heaps  of  rubbish  on  these 
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hanging  scaffolds  ;  and  af ter  the  ^^  avalanches  '^  had  thus  been 
completed,  they  withdrew  cautiously.  and  rapidly  into  the 
mountain-gorges.  Only  Zoppel,  Joseph  Speckbacher^s  servant, 
and  an  old  peasant  remained  near  the  *^  avalanches.''  They 
stood  on  both  side^  of  the  ropes,  hatchet  in  hand,  casting  fiery 
glances  into  the  defile  on  the  bank  of  the  Eäsach,  and  between 
overhanging  wood-clad  precipices. 

Profound  silence  reigned  all  around ;  only  from  time  to 
time  a  rustling  noise  was  heard  in  the  shrubbery  ;  the  flash- 
ing  barrel  of  a  rifle  was  then  seen,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  fleet-footed  chamois  appeared  on  the  heights  aboye.  But 
they  were  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  who  had  climbed  up  to  the 
wa  tch-towers  of  their  natui  al  fortresses  to  espy  the  enemy 
and  on  bis  appearance  to  welcome  bim  with  tbe  J>ullets  of 
their  rifles. 

Profoimd  silence  reigned  all  around,  and  the  two  men  were 
still  Standing,  hatchet  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  ropes  hold- 
ing  the  artificial  avalanches. 

All  at  once  a  lotid,  shrill  whistle  resounded  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  defile  ;  it  was  repeated  all  around  the  gloomy 
gorge. 

'*  That  is  the  signal  that  the  enemy  has  passed  the  inn  am 
Sack  and  is  entering  the  defile  of  the  Eisach,''  murmured  Zop- 
pel, examining  once  more  the  edge  of  bis  hatchet  with  bis 
band.  Then  he  looked  down  attentively  into  the  depth,  where 
only  a  footpath  meandered  close  along  the  bank  of  the  foam- 
ing  Eisach. 

A  few  soldieni  were  now  seen  entering  the  defile  yonder, 
where  the  road  projected  between  two  jutting  rocks  forming 
the  background  of  the  gorge. 

The  form  of  a  Tyrolese  sharpshooter  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  top  of  the  precipitous  rock.  He  stepped  dose 
to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  aUowed  the  soldiers,  who  looked 
around  slowly  and  distrustfully,  to  advance  a  few  steps,  and 
then  raised  bis  rifle.  He  fired  ;  one  of  the  soldiers  feil  im- 
mediatoly  to  the  grotind,  and  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooter  re- 
loaded  bis  rifle.  He  fired  again,  and  laid  another  soldier  proB- 
trate. 

The  two  reports  had  accelerated  the  march  of  the  enemy. 
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The  soldiers  entered  the  defile  with  a  hasty  step  ;  in  order  to 
adyance,  they  had  to  remove  the  two  soldiers  who  were  writh- 
ing  in  the  agony  of  death  and  obstructing  the  narrow  path, 
and  throw  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Eisach,  which  reoeived 
with  a  wild  roar  the  two  corpses,  the  first  yictims  of  the  reopen- 
ing  struggle. 

Meanwhile  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooter  on  the  height  ahove 
had  reloaded  his  rifle  and  shot  another  soldier.  On  seeing 
this,  he  uttered  a  loud  Jodler,  made  a  leap  of  joy,  and  nodded 
laughingly  to  the  enemy,  who  cast  threatening  glances  on 
hhn.  But  he  did  not  see  that  one  of  the  officers  helow  called 
four  soldiers  io  him,  pointed  his  hand  at  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  gave  them  a  quick  order.  The  four  soldiers  sprang  at 
once  from  the  ranks  and  disappeared  in  The  shrubhery  cover^ 
ing  the  base  of  the  rock. 

The  sharpshooter  was  reloading  his  rifle,  when  the  shrub- 
bery  behind  him  rustled,  and,  on  tuming  hastily,  he  saw  one 
of  the  soldiers  rushing  toward  him.  A  cry  of  rage  hurst  from 
the  lips  of  the  sharpshooter.  He  then  raised  his  rifle  and 
flred.  The  soldier  feil,  but  at  the  same  moment  one  of  his 
comrades  hastened  from  the  thicket  toward  the  top  of  the 
rock.  Another  cry  hurst  from  the  sharpshooter's  lips,  but 
this  time  it  sounded  like  a  death-cry.  He  saw  that  he  was 
lost,  for  already  the  uniforms  of  the  other  two  soldiers  were 
glittering  among  the  trees,  and  the  second  soldier  was  only  a 
f ew  Steps  from  the  edge  of  the  rock  where  the  sharpshooter 
was  Standing.  The  Tyrolese  cast  a  last  despairing  glance 
around  him,  as  if  to  take  leave  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  Valleys  of  his  beloved  Tyrol.  Then  he 
threw  down  his  rifle  and  seized  the  soldier  furiously.  His 
arms  encircled  the  body  of  his  enemy  like  iron  clasps,  and  he 
forced  him  with  irresistible  impetuosity  toward  the  edge  of 
the  rock. 

**  In  Qod^s  name,  then,''  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  echoed 
by  the  rocks  all  around.     **  In  Qod's  name,  then  I " 

With  a  last  effort  he  threw  himself  with  the  soldier 
into  the  depth,  and  both  disappeared  in  the  waters  of  the 
Eisach. 

Speckbacher's  servant  the  faithful  Zoppel,  had  seen  and 
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undenrtood  eyerything ;  and  when  the  two  sank  dnto  the 
foaming  torrent,  he  wiped  a  tear  from  bis  eyes. 

'^^  He  died  like  a  brave  son  of  the  Tyrol,'^  he  murmured,  '^  and 
the  Holy  Virgin  will  assuredly  bid  him  kindly  welcome. 
But  we,  Hisel,  will  avenge  bis  death  on  the  aocursed  enemy 
below." 

*'  Yes,  we  will, -'  eried  the  peasant  grimly  ;  and  he  raised 
bis  hatchet  with  a  furious  gesture. 

^'  It  is  not  yet  time/'  said  Zoppel  thoughtf  ully.  *'  Just  wait 
until  a  larger  body  of  troops  has  entered  the  defile.  See,  Hisel, 
how  splendid  they  look  in  their  gorgeous  tiniform,  and  how 
proudly  they  are  marching  on  I " 

The  Saxons  did  march  on  proudly,  but  not  with  drums 
beating.  They  advanced  in  silence,  filled  with  misgivings  by 
the  profound  stiUness  which  surrounded  them  all  at  once, 
listeninig  attentively  to  every  sotind,  and  examining  anxiously 
the  top  of  every  projecting  rock. 

The  head  of  the  serried  column.  had  arrived  now  directly 
under  the  hanging  '*  avalanche ''  in  the  middle  of  the  gloomy 
defile.  The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  loud  angry 
voice,  which  seemed  to  resound  in  the  air  like  the  croaking  of 
the  deaih-angel. 

This  voice  asked, ''  Zoppel,  shall  I  cut  the  rope  now  ?  '^ 

**  Not  yet  I  »not  yet  I "  replied  another  voice  ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitous  rocks  all  around  echoed  "  Not  yet !  not  yet ! " 

The  Saxons  gave  a  start  and  looked  up.  Whence  came 
these  voices  ?  What  meant  that  huge  black  mass  suspended 
on  the  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain  right  over  their 
heads? 

Thtis  they  asked  each  other  shudderingly  and  stood  still, 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  black  mass  of  rock  and  rubbish,  which 
filled  their  hearts  with  wonder  and  dismay. 

"  Let  US  retrace  our  steps  I  Let  us  not  penetrate  farther 
into  the  defile,''  murmured  the  soldiers  with  trembling  Ups, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the  officers  marching  by  their  sides 
could  not  hear  them. 

But  the  officers,  too,  were  filled  with  stränge  misgivings  ; 
they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  halt,  and  hastened  back  to  General 
Boyer  to  report  to  him  the  mysterious  words  which  they  had 
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heard,  and  to  ask  him  whether  they  were  to  halt  or  retraoe 
their  steps. 

^^  Adyance  at  the  double-quick  I ''  commanded  the  general, 
stemly. 

"  Advance  at  the  double-quick  I "  they  repeated  to  their  sol- 
diers  along  the  whole  line  ;  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  this  Or- 
der, hurried  on  under  the  black  mass  which  still  hung  threat- 
eningly  over  their  heads. 

All  at  once  a  powerful  voice  above  shouted  out :  "  Now, 
Hisel,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  the  ropes  I " 
Thereupon  they  heard  the  strokes  of  two  hatchets. 

The  soldiers,  who  were  rushing  f  orward  in  serried  ranks, 
looked  up  again,  and  indescribable  horror  seized  them.  The 
black  mass  of  rock  and  rubbish  which  had  hitherto  himgover 
them,  commenced  moving  and  rolling  down  with  a  terrible 
Crash.  A  cloud  of  dust  rose  and  filled  the  gloomy  defile  as 
with  the  smoke  of  powder.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  fire 
hurst  forth  on  all  sides,  and  from  amid  the  leafy  screen  the 
deadly  bullets  of  the  sharpshooters  brought  death  with  every 
discharge  into  the  allied  ranks.  A  death-like  silence  then  en- 
sued  for  a  moment,  for  out  of  the  depths  rose  the  wails  and 
lamentations  of  the  hundreds  of  soldiers  who  had  been  crushed 
and  mutilated  by  the  "  avalanche."  The  Tyrolese,  filled  with 
curiosity  and  compassion,  looked  down  into  the  defile.  The 
smoke  and  dust  had  disappeared,  and  they  could  distinctly 
survey  the  scene  of  horror,  devastation,  and  death,  in  the 

gorge. 

Happy  those  whom  the  faliing  **  avalanche  "  had  hurled 
from  the  narrow  footpath  into  the  foaming  torrent  I  It  is 
true,  death  had  been  in  störe  for  them  there,  but  it  had  quickly 
put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  But  what  was  the  agony  of 
those  who  lay  buried  under  the  f  ragments  of  the  rocks,  their 
limbs  fearfuUy  mutilated  !  What  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
hundreds  of  soldiers  lying  on  the  road,  on  this  narrow,  gory 
path,  upon  which  the  *'  avalanche  "  had  thtindered  down  I 

It  was  a  horrible  sight ;  even  the  Tyrolese  trembled  on  be- 
holding  this  rubbish,  these  fragments,  whence  large  numbers 
of  bloody  corpses  protruded,  and  amidst  which  tom,  mutilated 
limbs  were  moving,  while  here  and  there  soldiers,  covered  all 
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over  with  dust,  and  bleeding  from  fearful  wounds,  tried  pain- 
füUy  to  raise  themselves  from  the  ground. 

Those  of  the  Sazons  who  had  not  been  Struck  by  the  ter- 
rible  avalanche,  feil  back  shuddering.  When  the  Tyrolese 
saw  this,  their  compassion  at  the  cruel  fate  of  the  dead  gave 
way,  and  with  'deafening  shouts  they  bnrst  forth  from  their 
concealment,  and,  mingling  with  the  enemy,  a  frightful 
slaughter  took  place. 

The  Saxons  rallied,  however ;  courageous  discipline  pre- 
sided  over  unskilled  yalor,  and  the  column  advaneed  slowly 
and  painf  ully  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  through  a  mur^ 
derous  fire,  and  surmounting  the  ruins  which  obstructed  the 
road  and  covered  the  bodies  of  their  comrades. 

All  at  once  exultant  shouts  and  cheers  resounded  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defile,  and  the  darion-notes  of  martial  music 
joined  in  these  stirring  acclamations.  Fresh  troops,  re-enf orce- 
ments  of  the  Saxons,  were  Coming  up  from  the  rear.  The  Ba- 
varians  had  arrived  with  their  artillery,  which  they  had  placed 
in  a  very  favorable  position  ;  they  had  already^taken  the  two 
farm-houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  where  the  Tyrolese 
had  taken  position,  and  were  now  rushing  into  the  defile. 
The  Tyrolese,  dismayed  at  this  impetuous  advance,  retreated 
into  the  mountains. 

For  two  days  the  struggle  was  continued  in  these  gorges 
near  Mittewald.  For  two  days  Saxons  and  Tyrolese  opposed 
each  other  in  this  f ratricidal  contest,  in  which  Q^rmans  f ought 
against  Oermans  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  tyrant 
who  had  subjugated  all  G^rmany,  and  to  whom  only  the  un- 
daunted  Tyrol  still  offered  a  stubborn  resistance. 

The  victory  was  long  undecided.  Once  the  forces  of  the 
Duke  of  Dantsic  succeeded  at  one  extremity  of  the  defile  in 
driving  back  the  sharpshooters  under  Joachim  Haspinger,  the 
Capuchin,  and  Clearing  a  passage  for  the  Saxons  struggling  in 
the  gorge.  But  the  Capuchin  had  retreated  only  to  bring  up 
fresh  forces,  dispatch  messengers  to  Speckbacher,  Peter  Mayer, 
Andreas  Hofer,  and  Anthony  Wallner,  sound  the  tocsin,  and 
concentrate  more  armed  peasants.  And  Speckbacher  came 
up  with  bis  brave  sharpshooters  in  the  usar  of  the  Saxons  : 
Anthony  Wallner  and  bis  men  made  their  appearance  like- 
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wise  ;  Peter  Mayer  brought  up  f resh  forces ;  and  Andreas 
Hofer  sent  word  that  he  would  be  on  hand  sx>eedily.  But  the 
Saxons  were  likewise  re-enforced,  both  by  the  French,  who 
moved  up  from  Brixen,  and  the  Bavarians,  who  approached 
f  rom  Sterzing. 

The  contest  was  continued  with  unabated  yiolence,  and 
both  sides  struggled  obstinately  for^  the  yictory.  But  the 
Tyrolese  fought  for  their  rights,  their  liberty,  their  G^rman 
oountry ;  the  Saxons  and  Bayarians  fought  for  tyranny,  for 
the  foreign  oppressor,  and  the  subjugation  (5f  their  country- 
men.  God  granted  victory  to  the  Tyrolese,  and  in  the  defile 
of  Mittewald  upward  of  a  thousand  Saxons  had  to  atone  by 
Üx&r  death  for  haying  fought  at  the  bidding  of  the  French 
conqueror  on  Oerman  soil  against  their  G^rman  countrymen. 

^e  Tyrolese  fought  for  their  rights,  their  liberty,  their 
Oerman  country  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Dantsic,  the  proud  mar- 
shal  of  France,  i^as  defeated  by  the  despised  peasants  ;  he  had 
to  flee  from  their  wrath,  and  arriyed  without  his  cloak  and 
hat,  trembling  and  deathly  pale,  on  his  foaming  horse  at  Ster- 
ring,  which  he  had  left  a  few  hours  preyiously  with  the  firm 
conyiction  that  he  would  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
'*haughty  peasant-rabble."  Now  this  **  haughty  peasant-rab- 
ble  "  had  defeated  him. 

God  is  with  those  who  fight  for  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
Gtermany.  God  is  with  those  who  rise  boldly  against  French 
tyranny  and  French  arrogance  1 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  FIFTKBNTH  OF  AUGUST  AT  INNSPRUOK. 

God  is  with  those  who  fight  for  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
G^ermany.    He  had  granted  another  victory  to  the  Tyrolese. 

Animated  by  their  brilliant  successes,  the  patriots  no  longer 
stood  on  the  defensive,  but,  flocking  from  all  quarters  to  the 
Standard  of  Hofer,  assembled  in  great  multitudes  on  Mount 
Zeel,  the  soene  of  their  former  triumphs,  and  destined  to  be 
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immortalized  by  a  still  more  extraordinary  victory .  Lefebvre 
,  had  collected  bis  wbole  force,  consisting  of  twentynsix  tbou- 
sand  men,  of  wbom  two  thousand  were  horse,  with  forty 
pieces  of  canuon,  on  tbe  little  piain  wbich  lies  between  Inn- 
spruck  and  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountains  on  tbe  soutbem  side  of 
tbe  Inn.  Tbey  were  far  from  being  animated,  bowever,  by 
tbeir  wonted  spirit ;  tbe  repeated  def eats  tbey  bad  experienced 
bad  inspired  tbem  witb  tbat  mysterious  dread  of  tbe  moun- 
taineers  witb  wbicb  regulär  troops  are  so  often  seized,  wben« 
contrary  to  exfiiectation,  tbey  bave  been  worsted  by  undisci- 
plined  bodies  of  men  ;  and  a  secret  feeling  of  tbe  injustice  of 
tbeir  cause,  and  tbe  beroism  witb  wbicb  tbey  bad  been  re- 
sisted,  paralyzed  many  an  arm  wbicb  bad  neyer  trembled 
before  a  regulär  army. 

Tbe  Tyrolese  consisted  of  eigbteen  tbousand  men,  tbree 
bundred  of  wbom  were  Austrian  soldiers  wbo  bad  refused  to 
follow  tbeir  officers,  and  remained  to  sbare  tbe  fate  of  tbe  in- 
babitants.  Tbey  were  tolerably  supplied  witb  ammunition, 
but  bad  little  provisions,  in  consequence  of  wbicb  several 
bundred  peasants  bad  already  gone  back  to  tbeir  bomes. 

Josepb  Speckbacber  commanded  tbe  rigbt  wing,  wbose 
line  extended  from  tbe  beigbts  of  Passberg  to  tbe  bridges  of 
Hall  and  Volders  ;  Hof  er  was  witb  tbe  centre,  and  bad  bis 
beadquarters  at  tbe  inn  of  Spade,  on  tbe  Scbönberg  ;  Haspin- 
ger directed  tbe  left,  and  advanced  by  Mutters. 

At  four  in  tbe  moming,  tbe  brave  Capucbin  roused  Hofer 
from  sleep,  and,  baving  first  united  witb  bim  in  fervent 
prayer,  burried  out  to  communicate  bis  Orders  to  tbe  outposts. 

Tbe  battle  commenced  at  six,  and  continued  witbout  inter- 
mission  tili  midnigbt,  tbe  Bavarians  constantly  endeavoring 
to  drive  tbe  Tyrolese  from  tbeir  position  on  Mount  Isel,  and 
tbey,  in  tbeir  tum,  to  force  tbe  enemy  back  into  tbe  town  of 
Innspnick. 

For  a  long  time  tbe  contest  was  undecided,  tbe  superior 
discipline  and  admirable  artillery  of  tbe  enemy  prevailing 
.  over  tbe  impetuous  but  disorderly  assaults  and  deadly  aim  of 
tbe  mountaineers  ;  but  toward  nigbtfall  tbe  bridge  of  tbe  Sill 
was  carried  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  tbeir  left  flank  be- 
ing tbus  tumed,  tbe  Frencb  and  Bavarians  gave  way  on  all 
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sides,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  into  the  ciiy. 
They  lost  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  seventeen  hundred 
wounded  feil  into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrolese,  while  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  not  more  than  nine  hundred  had  fallen.  Le- 
f ^hvre  had  to  retreat  hastily  toward  Salzhurg,  where  his  whole 
army  was  collected  on  the  20th. 

This  great  victory  was  immediately  followed  hy  the  lihera- 
tion  of  the  whole  Tyrol ;  and  when,  on  the  moming  of  the 
15th  of  August,  the  sun  rose  over  Innspruck,  Andreas  Hofer 
and  his  victorious  host  stood  on  Mount  Isel,  gazing  with  pro- 
found  emotion  on  the  reeking,  gory  hattle-field,  on  which, 
two  days  ago,  war  had  raged  with  all  its  horrors,  and  on  the 
city  of  Innspruck,  whose  smoking  and  buming  houses  beto- 
kened  the  last  outhurst  of  the  rage  of  the  fiigitive  Frenoh  mar- 
shal.* 

"  See  ho-w  much  blood  it  has  cost,  and  how  many  wrongs 
had  to  he  committed,  that  we  might  obtain  our  rights !  ^ 
sighed  Andreas  Hof  er,  pointing  to  the  hattle-üeld.  "  My  heart 
overflows  with  pity  on  seeing  these  horrors,  and  I  implore 
you  all  to  he  merciful  with  the  wounded  and  to  treat  the  pris- 
oners  leniently.  Among  these  prisoners  are  about  one  thou- 
sand Bayarians  and  Saxons.  See,  they  are  standing  down 
yonder  in  dense  groups,  and  our  men  Surround  them,  mock- 
ing  and  abusing  them.  Gk>  down  to  them,  dear  Secretary 
Döninger  ;  teil  them  to  be  merciful  and  compassionate,  and 
to  bear  always  in  mind  that  the  prisoners  are  no  longer  their 
enemies,  but  their  G^rman  brethren ;  that  they  are  Saxons 
and  Bayarians,  speak  one  and  the  same  language  with  us,  and 
are  our  countrymen.  Bepeat  this  to  our  men,  Döninger,  and 
say  to  them  in  my  name,  '  Do  not  in  jure  the  prisoners  ;  they 
are  Saxons  and  Bayarians,  and  good  and  braye  men  I ' "  f 

''  They  are  not  exactly  good  men,^'  said  Speckbacher,  who 
was  standing  on  the  right  side  of  Andreas  Hof  er ;  *'  no,  they 
are  not  exactly  good  men,  Andy  ;  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  fought  against  us,  who  are  assuredly  good  men  and  haye 
done  nothing  but  defend  our  dear  country." 

Instead  of  replying  to  him,  Andreas  Hofer  tumed  smil- 

*  "Qallery  of  Heioes :  Andreas  Hofer,''  p.  126. 
t  Andreas  Hofer's  own  worda.— Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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ingly  to  the  Capuchiu,  who  was  standing  on  his  left  side. 
*^  Brother  Joachim,^'  he  said  genÜy,  *'  you  ought  to  exhort  onr 
Joseph  here  a  little,  that  he  may  comply  with  the  Bedeemer's 
precept  and  forgi\re  his  enemies.  He  is  a  yery  good,  hut  very 
stuhbom  fellow  ;  a  brave  and  excellent  «oldier,  but  it  would 
do  him  no  härm  if  he  were*  a  better  Christian/' 

*^  If  we  had  been  good  Christians  latterly  we  should  never 
have  defeated  the  enemy,''  growled  the  Capuchin,  shaking  his 
head.  '^  If  we  were  good  Christians,  we  should  have  to  love  our 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for  those  who 
despitefnlly  use  us  and  persecute  us.  So  long  as  we  are  sol- 
diers,  Andy,  we  cannot  be  good  Christians  ;  and  I  thank  Gk>d 
forit  that  we  fought  like  downright  brave  heathens.  But 
after  the  enemy  has  been  expelled  f rom  the  country,  and  peace 
prevails  again  everywhere,  and  I  have  retumed  to  my  tedious 
convent  at  Seeben,  I  will  become  again  a  pious  Capuchin,  and 
exhort  our  dear  brave  Joseph  Speckbacher  to  become  as  good 
a  Christian  as  our  Andreas  Hof  er.'* 

*^  No,  no,  brother  Joachim,  we  will  not  wait  until  then  to 
show  to  the  world  that  we  are  good  Christians,''  exclaimed 
Andreas.  *^  God  stood  by  us  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Isel  and 
made  us  victorious  over  our  enemies.  Let  us  thank  Him, 
theref ore,  for  His  surpassing  goodness  and  mercy  ;  let  us  pray 
Him  to  bless  our  victory  and  grant  a  glorious  resurrection  to 
those  who  had  to  sacrifice  tiieir  lives  for  it.'' 

He  drew  his  large  rosary  from  his  bosom,  and,  lifting  his 
eyes  devoutly  to  heaven,  sank  down  on  his  knees. 

*'  Yes,  let  US  pray  God  to  bless  our  victory,"  said  Father 
Haspinger,  bending  his  knees  like  Andreas  Hof  er  ;  and  Joseph 
Speckbacher  föUowed  his  example. 

And  the  pious  Tyrolese,  seeing  their  leaders  kneeüng  on  the 
height  above,  were  ülled  with  devout  emotion ;  they  knelt 
likewise  ;  their  cheers  and  JodlerSy  their  shouts  and  laughter 
died  away  ;  only  prayers  were  heard  from  their  lips,  and,  as 
an  accompaniment  to  them,  the  melodious  peals  of  the  bells, 
with  which  the  people  of  Innspruck  were  celebrating  the  de- 
parture  of  the  French  marshals,  and  the  approach  of  the  de- 
fenders  of  the  country. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  hurst  forthfrom  the  clouds,  and 
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shed  a  radiaut  lustre  on  this  whole  sublime  scene — the  three 
kneeling  heroes  on  the  height  above,  and  all  around  the  Tyro- 
lese,  clad  in  their  picturesque  national  costume,  kneeüng  and 
thanking  Gk)d,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  for  the  victory  He  had 
youchsafed  to  them. 

The  Bavarian  and  Saxon  prisoners,  carried  away  bythis 
spectacle,  knelt  down  like  the  Tyrolese,  and  prayed  to  God, 
like  their  enemies— not  thanking  Hirn,  as  the  latter  did,  for 
the  yictory,  but  for  haying  made  them  prisoners,  of  good  and 
pious  Victors.* 

AU  at  once  this  pious  scene  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers, 
shouts,  and  Jodlers^  and  a  long,  imposing  procession  of  sing- 
ing,  jubilant  men  ascended  the  mountain.  The  new-comers 
were  the  students  of  Innspruck,  who  came  to  congratolate 
Andreas  Hofer  on  his  briUiant  victory,  and  accompany  him 
on  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Many  persons  followed 
them,  and  all  shouted  exultingly,  "  Where  is  Andreas  Hof  er, 
the  savior  of  the  country  ?  Where  is  Andreas  Hof  er,  the  Hb- 
erator  ? " 

The  band  heading  the  procession  of  the  students,  Struck  up 
a  ringing  flourish  on  beholding  Andreas,  who  had  risen  from 
his  knees  at  their  approach.  But  he  raised  his  arm  impera- 
tively  ;  the  band  ceased  playing  immediately,  and  the  cheers 
died  away  on  the  Ups  of  the  students,  who  bowed  respectfuUy 
to  the  taU,  imposing  form  of  the  Barbone. 

*'  Hush,  hush,"  Said  Andreas,  gravely  ;  "  pray  I  No  cheers, 
no  music  I  Neither  I  nor  any  of  us  did  it ;  all  the  glory  is 
due  to  Him  above  ! "  t 

''  But  you  helped  the  good  God  a  Uttle,"  said  the  Speaker  of 
the  students,  "  and  th^ref ore  you  must  submit  to  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Whole  Tyrol,  and  to  being  called  the  savior  and 
liberator  of  the  country.  We  come  to  you  as  messengers  of 
the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  and  are  instructed  to  request  you  to 
tarry  no  longer,  but  make  your  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city." 

**  Yes,  I  will  come,"  ezclaimed  Andreas,  joyfuUy  ;  "  what  I 
implored  of  the  Lord  as  the  highest  boon  has  been  reaUzed 

*  Mayer^B  "  Joseph  Speckbacher,"  p.  196. 
t  Andreas  Hofer^s  own  words.— Ibid.,  p.  197. 
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now  :  we  shall  make  our  triumphal  entry  into  tbe  city,  where 
the  mean  enemy  behaved  so  shamefuUy.  Retum  to  Inn- 
spruck,  my  friends,  asd  say  to  the  inhabitants  that  we  shall  be 
in  the  city  in  the  course  of  an  hour—old  Bed-beard,  Speck- 
bacher, and  I — ^and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  all  oux  ex- 
cellent  friends  there  again/' 

And  an  honr  afterward  Andreas  Hofer  and  bis  friends 
made  their  entry  into  Innspruck.  He  sat  in  a  gorgeous  car- 
riage,  drawn  by  four  splendid  white  horses,  which  he  himself 
had  taken  f  rom  a  French  colonel  during  bis  flight  across  the 
Brenner.  By  the  side  of  the  Sandwirth  sat  Joachim  Haspin- 
ger, the  Capuchin,  and  beside  the  carriage  rode  Joseph  Speck- 
bacher, ^ith  a  radiant  face,  and  bis  dark,  üery  eyes  beaming 
with  triumphant  joy  ;  he  was  moimted  on  the  proud  magnifi- 
cently-caparisoned  charger  that  had  bome  the  haughty  Duke 
of  Dantsic.two  days  ago. 

The  carriage  was  preceded  by  a  crowd  of  rejoicing  peasants, 
and  a  band  of  fifers  and  fiddlers  ;  carpets  and  banners  hung 
from  all  the  Windows  and  balconies  ;  ladies  in  beautiful  attire 
greeted  the  conquering  bero  with  waving  handkerchiefs  ;  and 
the  people  in  the  streets,  the  ladies  on  the  balconies,  and  the 
boys  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  trees,  shouted  enthusiastically, 
*'^  Long  live  Andreas  Hofer  !  Long  live  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Tyrol  I "  And  the  bells  pealed,  the  cannon  posted 
on  the  market-place  thundered,  and  the  fifers  and  fiddlers 
made  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

'^  Listen,  brother  Haspinger,''  said  Andreas  Hofer,  tuming 
to  the  Capuchin,  while  the  carriage  was  moving  on  slowly,  *'  I 
should  really  dislike  to  enter  the  city  always  amid  such  fuss 
and  noise  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  heayy  work  for  princes  always 
to  look  well  pleased  and  cheerful  when  they  are  so  mucb 
•molested  by  the  entbusiasm  of  the  people.  I  looked  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  tbe  day  when  we  should  make  our 
entry  into  the  city,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  much  more 
beautiful  ;  but  now  I  am  greatly  tired  of  the  whole  thing  ;  I 
should  be  glad  if  they  would  cease  fiddling,  and  clear  a  pas- 
sage  for  the  carriage  to  move  on  more  rapidly.  I  am  hungry, 
and  I  wou]d  I  were  already  at  the  tavem  of  my  dear  friend 
Niederkircher." 
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^^  Well,  you  must  learn  to  put  on  a  pleasant  face  when  the 
people  cheer  you/'  said  Haspinger,  laughing.  ^'You  haye 
now  become  a  prince  too,  and  I  think  your  people  vdll  loye 
youdearly." 

"  What  nonsense  is  that,  brother  ? "  asked  Hofer,  angrily. 

''  It  is  no  nonsense  at  all,  Andy  ;  on  the  oontrary,  it  is  quite 
true.    Just  listen  to  their  aoclamations/* 

^^  Long  live  Andreas  Hof  er  I "  shouted  the  crowd,  which 
was  dancing  and  singing  around  the  carriage.  ''  Long  live 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol ! " 

"  They  call  me  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,"  said  An- 
dreas, musingly.  *'  Teil  me,  Joachim,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
asBume  that  tiÜe  ? " 

^\  Yes,  it  is.  There  must  be  a  head  of  the  state,  a  man  to 
whom  the  people  may  look  up  as  its  star,  and  to  whom  it  may 
apply  as  its  comfort,  support,  and  judge.  And  as  the  people 
have  confidence  in  you  and  love  you,  you  must  be  the  man  to 
hold  the  whole  together,  lest  it  should  fall  asunder.  Tou 
shall  be  the  head,  and  we  others  will  be  your  hands  änd 
thoughts,  and  will  work  and  fight,  and  think  for  you  and  the 
Tyrol.  We  must  haye  a  leader,  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  you  are  the  man,  Andy." 

"  If  you  say  so,  it  must  be  so,"  said  Andreas,  nodding  bis 
head  gently.  ^'  Well,  then,  I  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Tyrol  until  Order  and  peace  are  restored,  and  until  the 
enemy  has  been  expelled  f rom  the  country  for  evermore.  But 
See,  we  have  arrived  in  front  of  Niederkircher's  tavem,  and 
there  is  Kiederkircher  himself  with  bis  dear  roimd  face.  God 
bless'you,  Niederkircher,  why  do  you  look  at  me  so  solemnly, 
and  why  have  you  dressed  up  so  nicely  ?  Why,  you  wear 
your  holiday  clothes,  and  yet  I  think  this  is  neiüier  Sunday 
nor  a  holiday." 

"  It  is  a  great  holiday,"  exclaimed  Niederkircher,  "  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Tyrol,  the  great  Andreas  Hofer,  is 
making  bis  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  That  is  why  I  haye 
put  on  my  Sunday  clothes  and  look  so  solemn  ;  for  it  would 
not  be  becoming  for  me  to  embrace  the  distinguished  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Tyrol,  as  I  should  like  to  do  under 
other  circumstances." 
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"  Tou  are  a  f ool,  old  f ellow  I  ^'  s^d  Andreas,  encircling  bis 
f  riend's  neck  with  his  arm  ;  *'  if  I  am  commander-in-chief  he- 
fore  the  world,  I  am,  bef ore  my  friends,  always  Andreas  Hof  er, 
the  Sandwirtb  and  humble  peasant.  Let  us  go  into  tbe  bonse, 
my  dear  friend ;  and  you  Joacbim,  come  witb  us.  Tbere  ! 
Take  me  to  tbe  small  back  room  wbicb  I  always  occupy  dur- 
ing  my  stay  in  tbe  city.*' 

"  Qtod  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  tbe  innkeeper  ;  "  you  never 
must  occupy  tbe  back  room  again  ;  tbat  would  not  be  be- 
Coming  for  tbe  commatider-in-cbief  of  tbe  Tyrol.  You  must 
take  my  best  room  witb  the  balcony  opening  on  tbe  street  ; 
besides,  all  is  tbere  in  readiness  for  your  reception.^' 

*'  Must  I  take  it,  Joacbim  ?  *'  said  Andreas  to  tbe  Capucbin, 
almost  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  Andy,  you  must,"  replied  tbe  friar.  "  You  must  do 
bonor  to  your  new  dignity,  and  to  us  all." 

'^  It  is  a  pity  tbat  I  must  do  so,"  sigbed  Andreas.  "  I  was 
so  glad  tbat  I  sbould  soon  be  in  tbe  old  back  room,  wbere  it  is 
so  cozy  and  quiet,  and  wbere  you  do  not  bear  any  tbing  of  tbe 
noise  and  sbouting  outside.  But,  if  it  cannot  be  belped,  let  us 
gq  to  tbe  best  room  ;  but  pray,  if  it  is  possible,  give  us  some- 
tbing  to  eat  tbere.  Some  sound  dumplings  and  a  glass  of  na- 
tive  wine,  friend  Niederkircber." 

"  No,  no,  Andreas  Hofer,  that  will  not  do  to-day,"  replied 
tbe  innkeeper  ;  '*  I  bave  bad  all  my  servants  at  work  in  tbe 
kiteben  ever  since  sunrise,  and  you  will  bave  a  dinner  suitable 
for  tbe  commander-in-cbief  of  tbe  Tyrol." 

**  I  sbould  bave  preferred  dumplings  and  native  wine  in  tbe 
small  back  room,"  said  Andreas  Hofer,  dolef  uUy,  wbile  be  as- 
cended  witb  tbe  innkeeper  and  tbe  Capucbin  to  tbe  best  room 
on  tbe  first  fioor. 

Tbis  was  a  yery  fine  room  indeed,  and  even  tbougb  it  was 
not  as  cozy  as  tbe  back  room  for  wbicb  Hofer  bad  longed,  it 
was  at  all  events  very  agreeable  to  bim  to  be  once  more  under 
a  bospitable  roof,  and  enjoy  a  little  rest  and  tranquillity.  In 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  room  stood  a  table  bandsomely  festooned 
witb  flowers,  and  covered  witb  bottles  of  wine,  cake,  and  all 
sorts  of  fruit. 

^'  Now,  my  distinguisbed  f riends,  make  yourselves  as  coia- 
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fortable  as  possible,^'  said  Niederkircher,  cheerfully  ;  ''  lie 
down  awhile  on  the  silken  divan  and  repose.  Meanwhile  I 
will  go  to  the  kitchen  and  order  dinner  to  be  served  to  the 
oommander-in-chief  and  his  two  generals,  Haspinger  and 
Speckbacher.'' 

"  I  shall  comply  with  your  request,"  growled  the  Capuchin, 
^*and  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

He  hurled  his  heavy,  dusty  leathem  shoes  quickly  from 
his  feet  Into  a  comer  of  the  room  ;  he  then  lay  down  on  the 
carpet  in  front  of  the  divan,  and  stretching  his  limbs,  ex- 
claimed,  '^  Forsooth,  I  have  not  been  able  for  a  long  while  to 
make  myself  as  comfortable  as  to-day  1 '' 

"  But  you,  commander-in-chief,"  said  Niederkircher,  be- 
seechingly,  '*  I  hope,  will  not  disdain  my  divan  ?  Best  there 
a  little,  Andy,  until  the  waiters  bring  you  your  dinner." 

*^  Gk>d  forbid  I  I  must  first  attend  to  my  horses,"  ezdaimed 
Andreas.  "  1  suppose,  Niederkircher,  you  saw  my  f our  splen- 
did white  horses  ?  They  are  honest  war^poils  ;  I  will  keep 
them  forever  and  never  seil  them,  although  I  could  get  a 
round  sum  for  them,  for  they  are  fine  animals  ;  only  the  first 
horse  on  the  right-hand  side,  I  believe,  is  a  little  weak  in  the 
ehest,  and  ought  not  to  be  overworked.  Before  going  to  din- 
ner and  making  myself  comfortable,  I  must  go  and  f eed  the 
horses  and  seeif  they  are  comfortable.  You  know,  Nieder- 
kircher, 1  have  always  f ed  my  horses  myself,  and  will  do  so 
to-day  also." 

And  he  hastened  toward  the  door  ;  but  Niederkircher  ran 
after  him  and  kept  him  back. 

**  For  Gk)d's  sake,  Hofer,"  he  cried  in  dismay,  "  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  Why,  you  are  not  a  horse-trader  nor  the 
Sandwirth  to-day,  but  commander^in-chief  of  the  Tyrol." 

'^  It  is  true,  I  f orgot  it,"  sighed  Andreas.    *^  Gk>,  then,  dear 

friend,  get  us  our  dinner,  and  have  a  large  bündle  of  hay  put 

into  the  manger  of  the  horses. — ^But,  great  God  1  what  dread- 

ful  noise  is  that  in  the  street  ?    Why,  those  men  are  shouting 

so  loudly  that  the  walls  are  shaking  and  the  Windows  rattling  ! 

What  do  they  want  ?    Why  do  they  always  repeat  my  name  t 

Look  out,  Niederkircher,  and  see  what  is  Üie  matter." 

Niederkircher  hastened  to  the  window  and  dtew  the  cur- 
24 
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tain  aside  in  order  to  look  out  into  the  street.  A  dense  crowd 
was  assembled  in  front  of  the  tavem  ;  it  was  incessantly 
cheeringand  shouting  :,  "  Andreas  Hof  er  I  C!ome  out  I  Long 
live  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,  the  liberator  I  We 
want  to  see  him,  we  must  thank  him  for  deliyering  us  f rom 
the  enemy.    Andreas  Hofer  I  Andreas  Hof  er  I " 

"  You  cannot  get  around  it,  Andy  ;  you  must  step  out  on 
the  baleony,"  said  Niederkircher,  stepping  back  from  the  win- 
dow.  "The  people  are  perfectly  beside  themselves  with  loye 
and  enthusiasm,  and  will  not  keep  quiet  until  you  oome  out 
and  make  a  speech  to  them.  Do,  niy  friend,  step  out  on  the 
balcony  I " 

"  Must  I  do  it  ?  '•  asked  Andreas,  dolefully,  tuming  to  the 
Capuchin,  who  was  stretching  himself  comfortably  on  the 
carpet. 

"  You  must,  brother,"  said  Haspinger,  grayely.  *'  The  peo- 
ple wish  to  see  their  beloved  leader,  and  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful  not  to  aocept  their  loye." 

Andreas  Hof  er  sighed,  but  he  yielded  and  approached  the 
balcony,  the  doors  of  which  were  thrown  open  by  the  inn- 
keeper. 

No  sooner  had  the  thousands  assembled  in  front  of  the 
house  beheld  the  tall  form  of  their  fayorite  leader,  than  thun- 
dering  cheers  rent  the  air  ;  all  wayed  their  hats  and  shouted, 
*'  Long  liye  Andreas  Hofer  I  Long  liye  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Tyrol  1 "  • 

And  now  a  feeling  of  profound  emotion  oyercame  the  ten- 
der,  grateful  heart  of  Andreas  Hofer ;  joy  and  ecstasy  fiUed 
his  soul  in  the  face  of  so  much  loye  and  enthusiasm,  and  tears 
of  the  most  imalloyed  bliss  glistened  in  hiseyes,  which  greeted 
the  jubilant  people  with  tender,  loying  glances.  He  was 
anxious  to  thank  these  kind  people  and  giye  utterance  to  his 
laye  ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  arm,  asking  them  to  be  quiet  that 
he  might  address  them. 

The  cheers  and  acclamations  ceased  immediately,  and 
Hofer  spoke  amidst  the  breathleas  silence  of  the  crowd  in  a 
loud.  ringing  yoice : 

*^  God  bless  you,  dear  people  of  Innspruck  I  As  you 
wanted  me  to  become  your  commander-in-chief,  I  am  i;iow  in 
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your  midst.  But  there  are  many  other  Tyrolese  who  are  not 
inhabitants  of  lunspruck.  All  who  wish  to  be  my  comrades 
must  fight  as  brave  and  honest  Tyrolese  for  God,  the  emperor, 
and  our  fatherland.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  do  so  must 
go  back  to  their  homes.  Those  who  wish  to  become  my  com- 
rades must  never  desert  me.  I  shall  not  desert  you  either, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Andreas  Hofer  I  You  have  seen  me 
now,  and  heard  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  ;  theref ore  good- 
by!"* 

When  Hofer  had  concluded  bis  speech,  thundering  cheers 
rent  again  the  air ;  they  continued  eyen  after  he  had  left  the 
balcony,  closed  the  door  after  bim,  and  stepped  back  into  the 
room. 

'^  That  was  a  very  fine  speech,  Andy,'^  said  Niederkircher, 
shaking  hands  with  him^  and  gazing  tenderly  into  bis  flushed 
face.  '^  It  was  evident  that  your  words  were  not  leamed  by 
rote,  but  came  from  your  heart,  and  hence  they  could  not  but 
make  a  profound  Impression.  But  now,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Tyrol,  dinner  is  ready.  The  soup  is  already  on  the 
table,  and  I  myself  shall  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you.'* 

'*  But  Speckbacher  is  not  yet  here,"  said  Andreas  Hof  er, 
'^  and  we  cannot  dine  without  bim.  We  fought  and  worked 
together ;  now  we  will  also  rest  and  attend  to  our  comf orts 
together.    Do  you  not  think  so  too,  brother  Bed-beard  ?  '* 

But  the  Capuohin  made  no  reply,  or  rather  he  responded 
only  by  a  loud  and  long  snore. 

**  By  the  Holy  Virgin  I  Haspinger  has  fallen  asleep  on  the 
floor  yonder,"  exclaimed  Andreas,  smiling. 

*'  Let  US  waken  bim,  then,"  said  Niederkircher,  turning  to 
the  sleeper. 

"  No,  my  f riend,  no,  we  will  not  do  so,"  whispered  Andreas, 
drawinghim  back.  ^'Our  faithful  and  brave  brother  Red- 
beard  has  been  so  long  awake  and  at  work  that  we  must  let 
him  rest,  and  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  us  to  arouse  bim 
from  hissleep.  Let  us  defer  dinner,  therefore,.until  Speck- 
bacher is  here,  and  until  Haspinger  has  slept  enough." 

**  But  you  said  you  were  hungry,  Andrea«.  Why  do  you 
want  to  wait,  then  ?    Why  do  you  not  dine  now  and  let  the 

*  Hofcr'»  own  word»,— Se«  "  GftUery  of  Heroes  i  Andrew  Hofer,"  p.  186, 
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other  two  dine  afterward  ?  You  are  commauder-in-chief,  the 
highest  officer  of  all,  and  they  must  do  as  it  suits  you,  and  you 
must  not  do  as  it  suits  them/' 

**  Do  not  repeat  such  nonsense,"  cried  Andreas,  vehemently. 
^'  I  am  commander-in-chief  only  because  it  is  necessazy  that 
there  should  be  one  to  hold  the  whole  together  lest  it  idiould 
fall  asunder.  That  is  wbat  Father  Haspinger  said,  and  it  is 
true.  But  eyen  though  I  am  conunander-in-chief  of  the  Tyro], 
I  am  not  commander-in-chief  of  my  friends  inmy  intimate  in- 
tercourse  with  them.  All  three  of  us  have  worked  to  the  best 
of  our  power  for  the  fatherland,  and  I  have  not  done  mors 
than  Speckbacher  or  the  Capuchin.  It  is  true,  I  am  hungry, 
but  I  shall  not  go  to  dinner  without  my  friends  ;  moreover,  it 
is  good  that  they  are  not  here  yet,  and  that  I  have  a  little  time 
lef  t.  The  cravings  of  my  stomach  made  me  almost  f  orget 
my  duty  to  Gk>d,  and  by  the  absence  of  my  friends  He  reminds 
me  that  I  owe  Him  something  and  must  come  to  Hirn.  Keep 
your  fine  soup,  therefore,  a  little  wbile,  Niederkircher ;  I  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  go  to  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  to  re^ 
port  there  to  the  Lord  as  His  faithful  servant  and  soldier." 

He  took  his  black  Tyrolese  hat,  descended  hastily  the  stair- 
case,  and  went  into  the  street.  He  had  not  noticed  the  dissat- 
isfied  air  of  Niederkircher,  and  the  f act  that  the  innkeeper  had 
not  eyen  thanked  him  for  his  greeting ;  for  all  his  thoughts 
were  now  fixed  upon  Qod,  and  he  reproached  himself  con- 
tritely  with  almost  forgetting  Gk)d,  owing  to  the  crayings  of 
his  stomach. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  Lord  and  God,"  he  murmured,  on  en- 
tering the  gloomy  naye  of  the  church,  "  for  not  Coming  to 
Thee  at  once  ! " 

He  walked  up  the  aisle  with  a  noiseless,  hurried  step,  in 
Order  not  to  disturb  the  worshippers,  to  one  of  the  small  altars, 
before  which  he  knelt  down  devoutly. 

^'  Here  I  am,  my  Lord  and  God,"  he  murmured,  clasping 
his  hands,  '*to  render  homage  to  Thee  and  thank  Thee  for.de- 
liyeringus  from  the  enemy  and  granting  yictoryto  us.  I 
thank  Thee  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  Thy  mercy 
was  with  US,  and  Thou  didst  lead  us  as  a  true  g^neraL  Guide 
US  henceforth  likewise,  my  Lord  and  Gk>d,  and  stand  by  Thy 
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f aithful  servant,  that  he  may  not  f aü  in  the  difficult  task  which 
he  has  now  taken  upon  himself.  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that 
vanity  and  pride  do  not  prompt  me  to  become  more  than  I 
ought  to  be  ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  would  rather  be  qnietly  at 
home  with  my  wife  and  children,  than  play  the  distinguished 
gentleman  here  and  assume  an  aristocratic  title.  But  the 
Capuchin,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  it  must  be  so,  and  I  must 
be  commander-in-chief.  Hence,  I  submit  patiently,  and  con- 
sent to  play  the  ruler  here  until  Thou,  my  Lord  and  God,  al- 
lowest  me  again  to  be  Thy  humble  and  simple  servant,  and  to 
retiim  to  my  beloved  Anna  Gertrude,  my  three  little  daugh- 
ters,  and  my  dear  little  boy.  O  Holy  Virgin,  watch  with  ma- 
temal care  over  my  dear  ones  at  home  ;  protect  them,  and 
grant  peace  to  their  hearts,  that  they  may  not  tremble  for  my 
safety.    Grant  peace  to  ns  all,  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and — " 

''  Look,  look,  there  he  is  !  '*  shouted  a  loud  voice  behind 
him,  interrupting  him  in  his  prayer.  "  See,  there  is  the  great 
hero  !  How  humbly  he  is  kneeling  before  the  altar  !  Look 
at  Andreas  Hof  er/' 

Andreas  Hofer  tumed,  indignant  at  the  Interruption  and 
the  words  so  loudly  uttered  in  that  sacred  place.  He  saw  sev- 
eral  hundred  persons  thronging  the  aisle  and  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  him.  All  crowded  forward  and  raised  their  heads  to  se» 
Andreas  ]B[ofer,  admire  his  fine  beard,  and  examine  his  whole 
appearance.  They  had  followed  him  quietly,  and  as  the  news 
that  Andreas  Hofer,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,  had 
gone  to  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  spread  rapidly,  all  had 
hastened  thither  to  see  him  and  render  him  homage. 

But  Andreas  Hofer  thought  this  homage  decidedly  /irk- 
some,  and  he  was  angry  that  the  spectators  had  disturbed. 
his  prayer.  He,  therefore,  inade  a  bitter-sweet  face  in  re- 
sponse to  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  and  affectionate 
greetings  of  the  people,  and  elbowed  his  way  hastily  toward 
the  door. 

'*  I  thank  you  for  your  attachment,"  he  said  to  those  who 
were  close  to  him;  *'  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
you  had  allowed  me  quietly  to  pursue  my  way,  and  had  not 
interrupted  my  prayer.  But  now  pray  let  me  go  home  alone, 
and  do  not  foUow  me.    It  may  be  becoming  for  aristocratic 
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gentlemen  to  have  a  large  suite  behind  them,  but  I  am  only  a 
simple  Tyrolese  like  you  all,  and  do  not  want  tö  be  any  thing 
eise.  Moreover,  I  am  a  very  ordinary-looking  man,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  stare  at  me  in 
this  manner.  Pray,  therefore,  do  not  go  with  me,  but  let 
me  return  quietly  to  Niederkircher^s  tavem,  wh^re  I  am  going 
to  dine." 

They  obeyed,  of  course,  and  opened  a  passage  for  him  to 
siep  out  of  the  ehurch  door.  But  thereupon  they  rushed  out 
to  look  after  him  and  shout,  ^^  Long  live  Andreas  Hofer,  the 
pious  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol !  ^'  But  no  one  ven- 
tured  to  f ollow  him ;  all  gazed  afiPectionately  and  reverentially 
after  his  tall  form,  as  he  walked  with  a  slow  and  dignified  step 
down  the  street. 

''There  are stränge people  in  these  eitles,"  murmured  Hofer 
to  himself,  while  Walking  along  ;  ''  they  do  not  even  let  me 
,  pray  quietly,  and  are  as  curious  as  swallows.  They  follow 
me  every  where,  and  stare  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  wild  beast. 
If  that  is  being  a  famous  man,  I  do  not  care  for  fame  ;  and 
for  the  whole  world  I  would  not  be  an  aristocratic  or  famous 
man  all  my  lif  etime.  When  peace  has  been  restored  to  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  enemy  to  fight,  they  will 
forget  my  humble  Services,  and  I  shall  live  again  quietly  at 
my  inn  in  the  Passeyr  Valley.  No  one  will  then  run  after 
the  Sandwirth  when  he  comes  to  Innspruck  to  seil  horses  ; 
and  I  shall  sit  again  in  Niederkircher's  back  room,  eat  dump- 
lings.  and  drink  native  wine.  Ah,  Holy  Virgin,  let  it  soon  be 
so  again,  that  the  commander-in-chief  may  be  again  Sand- 
wirth Andreas  Hof  er." 

"  Hurrah,  long  live  the  coramander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol  I " 
shouted  at  this  moment  some  men  who  bad  recognized  him, 
and  stood  still  to  do  homage  to  him  as  though  he  were  a  sov- 
ereign  prince. 

Andreas  Hof  er  accelerated  his  step,  and  was  very  glad  on 
reaching  the  tavem  soon  afterward. 
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Andreas  asoended  the  staircase  hastily,  and  entered  the 
balcony-room. 

The  Capuchin  had  now  risen  from  the  carpet ; ,  Joseph 
Speckhacher  was  with  him,  and  both  hastened  to  meet  Andreas 
Hofer. 

*^  Tou  have  kept  us  waiting  a  long  while,  brother,''  said  the 
Capuchin,  indignantly ;  *^  you  ought  to  have  bome  in  mind  that 
we  have  not  eaten  any  thing,  and  are,  therefore,  very  hungry." 

"Yes,  Father  Andy,"  exclaimed  Speokbacher,  smiling, 
"  you  hung  our  bread-basket  very  high  ;  we  are  quite  weak 
from  waiting  and  hunger." 

'*  Now  they  blame  me  for  keeping  them  waiting,"  said  An- 
dreas mildly.  '*  And  yet  I  think  they  kept  me  waiting,  and 
hunger  drove  me  to  the  church.  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear 
f  riends  and  comrades  ;  we  are  together  now,  and  I  am  very 
glad  of  it.  Look  at  Niederkircher  and  his  large  dish  I  How 
splendidly  it  smokes  and  smells,  and  how  good  it  will  be  to 
eat  I  Well,  Niederkircher,  put  the  dish  on  the  table  here,  and 
sit  down  and  dine  with  us." 

"  No,  no,  commander-in-chief,  it  is  my  duty  to-day  to  wait 
on  you,  for  you  are  now  a  highly  distinguished  genÜeman, 
and  so  are  the  other  two  ;  hence,  it  would  not  behoove  me  to 
dine  with  yöu." 

''  If  you  refuse  to  do  so,  I  shall  not  eat  at  all,"  cried  An- 
dreas Hofer. 

"  And  I  shall  run  away,"  said  Speckbacher,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair, 

'^I  shall  Sit  still,"  growled  the  Capuchin,  "but  I  shall 
henceforth  tum  my  back  upon  Neiderkircher  if  he  allows  our 
soup  to  become  cold  instead  of  sitting  down  at  once  and  din- 
ing  with  US." 

*'  I  will  do  so,"  cried  Niederkircher,  moving  a  chair  to  the 
table,  and  seating  himself  on  it.  *^  But  now  my  friends,  per- 
mit  me  at  least  to  fill  your  plates." 
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'^  We  will  not  object  to  that  I "'  exclaimed  the  three  f riends, 
laughing  ;  "and  pray  fill  them  weU,  Niederkircher." 

There  was  a  long  pause  now  ;  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
rattling  of  the  spoons  on  the  plates.  All  at  once  this  com- 
fortable  silence  was  broken  by  deafening  cheers  and  shouts 
uttered  on  the  street. 

Hofer  dropped  his  spoon,  f rowned,  and  llstened.  "  I  believe 
they  are  calling  me  again,''  he  sighed,  dolefully. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Hundreds  of  youthful  yoioes  were 
heard  shoutmg  Andreas  Hofer's  name,  and  their  cheers  were 
followed  by  a  lond,  ringing  flourish  of  violins,  fifes,  bugles, 
and  trumpets. 

"  They  have  musicians  with  them/'  exclaimed  Hofer,  anx- 
iously.  "  Holy  Virgm,  just  listen  how  they  are  roaring  I  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  intent  on  upsetting  the  house.'' 

"  They  are  calling  you,  they  want  to  see  you,"  said  Nieder- 
kircher,  who  had  stepped  to  the  window.  '*  They  are  the 
students  of  the  university  ;  they  have  come  in  their  holiday 
attire  to  Serenade  you.'' 

"And  why  do  they  want  to  serenade  W6?"  asked  An- 
dreas Hof  er,  almost  indignantly.  "Why  not  Speckbach- 
er, or  the  Oapuchin,  or  Peter  Mayer,  or  Anthony  Wal]- 
ner  ?  They  all  did  just  as  much  as  I  did,  and  perhaps  even 
more." 

'*But  you  are  the  people's  favorife,  brother,"  said  the  Oap- 
uchin, smiling ;  "  the  people  believe  in  you,  and  it  would  be 
cruel  and  short-sighted  in  ns  to  shake  their  faith  in  you. 
Every  thing  must  come  from  you ;  you  must  have  done  and 
accomplished  every  thing.*' 

"  And  what  we  others  did,  we  did  only  in  your  name,  Fa- 
ther  Andy  I "  exclaimed  Speckbacher  ;  "  the  people  and  the 
sharpshooters  would  not  have  obeyed  us  so  well,  had  they  not 
believed  that  you  had  issued  all  the  Orders  and  Instructions 
which  we  gave  them.  On  hearing  your  name  they  obeyed, 
fough^  well,  and  wäre  confident  that  we  should  succeed.  And 
for  this  reason  they  are  justified  in  coupling  your  name  with 
the  celebration  of  the  victory.  Just  listen  how  they  are 
shouting  your  name  I  It  is  true,  the  dear  boys  have  tremen- 
dous  lun^  and  if  you  do  not  comply  with  tbeir  wishes,  and 
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Show  yourself  on  the  balcony,  I  am  afraid  they  wiU  maJre  us 
deaf  and  themselves  quite  hoarse." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  care,"  sighed  Andreas  ;  **  open  the  door 
agfun,  Niederkircher,  I  must  step  out  on  the  halcony.'* 

''  And  make  another  fine  speech  as  hefore,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper,  throwing  open  the  folding-doors. 

Andreas  made  no  reply,  hut  went  to  the  balcony  with  a 
grave  and  almost  angry  face.  Deafening  cheers  greeted  him, 
and  the  dense  crowd  assemhled  in  the  street  shouted  :  *^  Long 
live  Andreas  Hofer,  the  commander-in-chief  I  Long  live  An- 
dreas Hofer,  the  liberator  I " 

"  My  hrave  son,  Joseph  Speckhacher,"  said  the  Capuchin, 
Alling  his  glass, ''  you  see  every  one  gets  his  due  in  the  end. 
Day  hefore  yesterday,  while  we  were  fighting  in  the  sweat  of 
our  hrows  on  Mount  Isel,  my  dear  hrother  Andreas  Hofer  sat 
up  at  his  friend  Etschmann^s  tavem.  A  hottle  of  wine  stood 
hefore  him,  and  his  rosary  lay  on  the  tahle  ;  and  while  we 
were  fighting,  he  prayed  and  drank,  and  sent  us  from  time  to 
time  his  Orders,  which  sounded  like  oracles,  whieh  no  one 
understood,  and  which  every  one  interpreted  as  he  deemed 
prudent.  Now  he  must  toil  in  his  tum  and  fight  with 
his  tongue,  while  we  are  sitting  here  snugly  and  drink- 
ing  our  wine.  There  is  another  flourish  outside  I  Trara  ! 
traral" 

And  the  Capuchin  waved  his  glass  and  emptied  it  at  one 
draught. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  in  the  street  hecame  silent ;  a  student 
came  forward  and  advanced  several  steps  toward  the  hal- 
cony. 

'*  Andreas  Hofer,  heloved  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyr- 
ol,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  solemn  voice,  "  our  hearts  are  füll  of 
love  for  you  and  praise  of  your  heroic  deeds,  and  our  Ups,  too, 
would  like  to  overflow.  Permit  us,  therefore,  nohle  hero,  he- 
loved liherator,  to  sing  hefore  you  a  song  glorifying  your  ex- 
ploits  ;  a  song  praising  your  struggles  and  victories  ;  a  song 
which  will  henceforth  he  sung  hy  every  man,  woman,  and 
chDd,  throughout  the  Tyrol.  We  students  wrote  the  song, 
for  your  heroic  deeds  filled  our  hearts  with  enthusiasm,  and 
our  attachment  to  you  taught  us  the  finest  rousic  for  it.    Per- 
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mit  US,  iherefore,  to  sing  before  you  the  song  of  the  victorioufi 
hero  Andreas  Hof  er.*' 

*'  No,  no,  my  dear  friends,  do  not  sing/'  ezcloimed  Hofer, 
gravely  and  almost  angrily.  "  Do  not  sing,  and  do  not  play 
any  longer  on  yoiir  fifes  and  violins.  Wq  did  not  take  the 
field  to  sing  and  dance,  and  I  did  not  leaye  my  wif  e  and  chil- 
dren  at  home  with  a  light  heart,  but  with  tears  and  anxiety. 
But  I  did  it  because  it  was  the  Lord's  will ;  and  as  He  acoom- 
panied  me  into  battle  we  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy. 
But  it  was  a  hard  and  moumf  ul  task  ;  many  brave  and  exoel- 
lent  men  lost  their  limbs  or  even  their  liyes,  and  many  wounded 
patriots  are  yet  imploring  Qod  to  relieve  them  of  theu*  terrible 
agony.  And  while  they  are  groaning  and  wailing,  can  you 
wish  to  sing  ?  While  so  many  f  athers  and  mothers  are  la- 
menting  their  fallen  sons,  can  you  wish  to  exult  here  and 
make  music  ?  No,  my  dear  f  riends,  that  would  not  be  becom- 
ing  f  or  a  Christian  and  charitable  people.  You  had  better  lay 
your  violins  aside  and  take  up  your  rosaries.  Do  not  sing, 
but  pray.  Pray  aloud  and  fervently  for  our  beloved  emperor, 
and,  if  you  like,  you  may  add  a  low  prayer  for  poor  Andreas 
Hofer.  But  you  shall  not  sing  any  songs  in  his  honor,  for 
Qod  alone  accomplished  it  all,  and  homage  should  be  rendered 
to  none  but  Him.  Therefore,  do  not  sing,  but  pray.  Pray  in 
my  name,  too,  for  I  have  not  much  time  now,  and  cannot  pray 
as  much  as  I  should  like  to  do.  Say  to  the  good  Gk)d  that 
we  toUed  honestly  and  bravely  ;  say  to  Him  that  we  suffered 
privations,  watched,  fought,  and  conquered,  for  the  father- 
land ;  and  pray  to  Him  for  the  brave  men  who  acoompanied 
US  to  the  holy  struggle,  and  who  will  never  retum,  but  have 
succumbed  to  their  mortal  wounds.  Do  not  sing,  but  pray 
for  their  poorsouls.  Play  your  merry  melodies  no  longer, 
but  go  home  quietly  and  pray  Qod  to  protect  us  henceforth  as 
He  has  heretofore.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  teil  you,  my  dear 
friends.  And  now  Qod  bless  you,  and  accept  my  heart-felt 
thanks  for  your  love  and  attachment."  *" 

The  students,  seized  with  profound  emotion,  and  deeply 
impressed  by  the  simple  yet  soul-stirring  words  of  Andreas 
Hof  er,  complied  quietly  and  willingly  with  his  request.    Their 

*  "*  Gallery  of  Heroes :  Andreas  Hofer,^^  p.  180. 
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fifes,  Tiolins,  and  bugles  became  silent,  and  the  crowd  dis- 
persed  noiselessly,  without  uttering  any  more  cheers  and  ac- 
clamations. 

*^  They  are  fine,  dear  lads/'  said  Andreas  Hofer,  looking 
after  them  with  beaming  eyes  ;  *^  strong  and  hearty  lads,  füll 
of  spirits  and  impetuosity,  but  on  the  other  band  sog^ntleand 
submissive  ! — ^Well,  now,"  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  stepping 
back  into  the  room,  ^^  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  rest,  and 
shall  be  able  to  fLnish  our  dinner  in  peace/' 

This  hope,  however,  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  dinner 
was  not  yet  over  by  any  means,  when  cheers  and  loud  noise 
resoiinded  once  more  in  the  street,  and  another  solemn  pro- 
cession  approached  the  tavem.  This  time,  however,  the 
members  of  the  procession  did  not  remain  in  the  street,  but 
entered  the  house,  and  the  landlord,  who  had  just  gone  down- 
stairs  to  fetch  some  more  bottles  of  wine  from  the  cellar,  has- 
tened  back  to  the  balcony-room  and  announced  that  all  the 
Commanders  of  the  Landsturm  and  the  municipal  officers 
had  arrived  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  commander^in-chief  of 
the  Tyrol  and  communicate  a  request  to  him. 

'•Well,  then,"  sighed  Hofer,  rising,  "let  them  come  in 
here.  I  see  that  our  dinner  is  spoiled  anyhow.  Let  them 
come  in  here,  Niederkircher." 

''  God  f  orbid  !  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  they  would 
not  have  room  here  ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  becoming  for 
you  to  receive  all  these  gentlemen  here  where  there  is  a  din- 
ner-table.  I  have  conducted  them  all  to  the  large  ballroom  ; 
they  await  you  there,  Andreas  Hof  er." 

"  I  would  I  knew  what  they  want  of  me,"  sighed  Hofer, 
stroking  bis  long  beard. 

"  I  know  what  they  want,  Father  Andy,"  said  Speckbacher, 
smiling.  ''I  myself  suggested  to  the  Commanders  of  the 
Landsturm  the  plan  of  asking  of  you  what  they  are  going  to 
communicate  to  you  now.  And  you  must  not  refuse  to  com- 
ply  with  their  request,  Father  Andy ;  for  the  good  of  the 
country  demands  that  you  should  yield,  and  Üie  emperor 
himself  will  thank  you  for  so  doing." 

"I  know  likewise  what  these  gentlemen  want  of  you, 
brother  Andy,"  exclaimed  the  Capuchin,  Alling  bis  glass.    ^'  I 
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was  yesterday  already  in  Innspruck,  where  1  eonferred 
the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  city  Council,  and  they  will 
teil  you  now  what  we  resolved  then,  You  must  not  resist, 
brother ;  you  must,  on  the  contrary,  comply  with  their  re- 
quest ;  for  it  is  God's  will  that  you  should,  and  therefore  you 
must.    Now  go  to  the  ballroom,  dear  Andy/* 

^'  I  shall  not,  unless  you  two  accompany  me  thither/'  an- 
swered  Andreas  Hofer,  emphatically.  ''  They  will  finaUy  be- 
lieve  I  wish  to  monopolize  all  honors,  and  will  Charge  me  with 
f orgetting  that  Haspinger  and  Speckbacher,  day  bef ore  yester- 
day,  did  a  great  deal  more  than  myself  at  the  battle  of  Mount 
Isel,  and  that  we  should  never  have  gained  a.  victory  there 
without  them.  Therefore,  you  must  walk  side  by  side  with 
me,  one  on  my  right,  the  other  on  my  lef  t  band  ;  and  we  will 
enter  the  ballroom  just  as  we  fought  in  battle/' 

On  entering  the  ballroom,  where  the  Commanders  of  the 
Landsturm  in  their  uniforms  and  the  officers  of  the  munici- 
pality  had  ranged  themselves  along  the  walls,  the  three  heroes 
were  received  with  three  deafening  cheers  ;  and  this  time  An- 
dreas Hofer  was  not  bold  enough  to  teil  the  enthusia^tic  gen- 
tlemen  to  be  silent,  but  he  looked  quite  respectfully  at  the 
mayor  in  bis  long  black  rohe,  who  was  approaching  him  with 
a  grave  step  between  two  members  of  the  city  Council. 

"  We  come,"  he  said,  solemnly,  '*  not  only  to  thank  you  for 
the  heroic  deeds  which  you  have  performed,  but  to  pray  you  to 
do  still  more  for  us  and  the  fatherland.  You  have  deliyered 
the  country  f  rom  the  enemy,  but  there  is  lacking  to  it  a  head, 
a  crown.  The  Bavarian  govemment  commission,  and  Count 
Eechberg,  the  king's  lieutenant,  have  escaped  f  rom  Innspruck 
with  the  French  f orces.  We  are  free  f rom  the  Bayarian  yoke  ; 
we  are  no  longer  govemed  by  the  king^s  lieutenant,  and  in  bis 
place  we  want  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor.  There  must  be 
one  in  whose  hands  all  power  is  concentrated,  and  who  rules 
oyer  the  country  in  the  emperor's  name.  You  must  fill  this 
Position,  Andreas  Hofer.  The  authorities  and  the  people  of 
Innspruck  elect  you  the  emperor's  lieutenant.  You  shall 
govem  the  country  in  bis  name,  and  we  will  all  swear  to  you 
obedience,  fidelity,  and  love." 

After  he  had  concluded  bis  address,  Anthony  Wallner 
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8tepx>ed  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Land- 
stürm.  "Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  sliall  be  ttie  emperor's 
lieutenant.  We  will  all  swear  to  you  obedienoe,  fidelity,  and 
love.  We  Commanders  of  the  Landsturm  wished  to  say  this 
to  our  commander-in-chief,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  we 
came  hither.  We  want  to  pray  you  to  gdvem  the  Tyrol  in 
the  emperor's  name.  Your  consent  would  give  us  the  greatest 
satisfactton." 

**  We  want  to  pray  you,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the 
city  Council,  coming  f orward  from  the  midst  pf  his  colleagues, 
^'  to  take  up  your  residence  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  the 
imperiiü  palace  on  (he  Hemplatz." 

"That  will  never  do,"  cried  Andreas  Hofer,  in  dismay. 
'*  How  could  I  be  so  impudent  as  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  ?  No,  no,  that  will  never  do  ;  I  cannot 
consent  to  it." 

^*  It  will  do  yery  weU,  and  you  must  consent  to  it,"  said 
Haspinger,  solemnly.  **  You  shall  reside  in  the  imperial  pal-. 
ace,  not  to  gratif y  your  own  vanity,  but  to  reassure  the  people, 
and  show  them  that  they  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  a  ruler 
and  protector.  You  shall  govem  the  country  for  Grod  and 
the  emperor  until  all  our  enemies  are  worsted  and  the  war  is 
at  an  end.  The  emperor  has  not.time  at  this  juncture  to  take 
care  of  us  ;  he  must  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  reorgan- 
ization  of  his  army  and  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties.  The  armistice  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
war  will  then,  of  course,  break  out  once  more,  for  the 
French  emperor  will  not  keep  quiet  and  submit  before 
he  is  worsted  and  crushed  entirely ;  and  we  have  still  a 
great  deal  to  do,  a  great  deal  to  fight,  and  much  more  blood 
will  have  to  be  shed,  before  we  have  delivered  the  whole 
Southern  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  from  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrant.  In  order  to  do  so,  Speckbacher,  Wallner, 
and  I,  will  lead  the  brave  Tyrolese  against  the  enemy. 
Now,  if  the  country  is  to  be  governed  properly  while  we 
are  fighting,  a  man  in  whom  both  the  people  and  the  au- 
thorities  have  confidence  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  goyem- 
ment.  You  are  this  man,  Andreas  Hofer.  The  people,  the 
authorities,  and  the  defenders  of  the  country,  pray  you  to 
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consent  to  it ;  but  Gk>d  commands  you  through  my  mouth 
to  aocept  the  position." 

*^  Well,  then/'  exclaimed  Andreas,  enthusiastically,  lifüng 
his  eyes  devoutly  to  heaven,  "  I  will  do  joyfully  what  Gk>d 
commands,  and  what  you  request  me  to  do.  I  will  take  upon 
myself  tbis  arduous  duty  ;  I  will  comply  witb  your  wisbes. 
You  say  it  is  necessary  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  country  and  the 
emperor  that  tbere  should  be  a  lieutenant  of  tbe  emperor ; 
and  if  tbere  is  no  other  and  better  man  tban  I,  and  if  you 
baye  confidence  in  me,  I  will  accept  the  position.  I  am  noth- 
ing but  an  instrument  in  tbe  band  of  Gk>d  my  Lord,  and  I  do 
what  He  wants  me  to  do,  even  tbough  it  should  cost  my  life. 
My  life  is  in  His  band,  and  what  I  am,  and  bare,  and  can  be, 
belongs  to  my  emperor  and  my  country.  1  will  be,  then,  the 
emperor^s  lieutenant  in  tbe  Tyrol  until  the  emperor  issues  Or- 
ders to  tbe  oontrary,  or  until  peace  is  restored  to  tbe  country, 
and  the  emperor  is  able  again  to  take  charge  of  tbe  govern- 
ment.  Let  us  pray  Qtod  and  the  Holy  Virgin  that  that  day 
may  soon  dawn  upon  us  I " 

>'  Long  live  the  emperor's  lieutenant  I "  shouted  the  whole 
aasembly,  joyously. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  tbe  mayor,  "give  me  your  band,  An- 
dreas Hofer,  lieutenant  of.the  em]ieror,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Tyrol.  We  will  conduct  you  in  solemn  proces- 
sion  to  the  imperial  palace,  for  the  lieutenant  must  take  up  his 
residence  tbere." 

*'Tes,  yes,  let  us  accompany  Andreas  Hof  er  to  tbe  imperial 
palace,"  exclaimed  all,  in  joyful  excitement. 

''  Well,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  take  up  my  residence  in  the 
imperial  x>alace,"  exclaimed  Andreas  Hofer,  solemnly,  giving 
his  band  to  the  mayor  and  stepping  witb  bim  to  the  door  of 
the  ballroom. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Capuchin,  Joseph  Speckbacher, 
Anthony  Wallner.  the  other  Commanders  of  tbe  Landsturm, 
and  tbe  municipal  authorities.  On  stepping  into  tbe  street, 
they  were  received  witb  thundering  cheers  by  tbe  people  who 
thronged  tbe  street  Imd  the  neighboring  place  ;  and  amid 
singing  and  deaf  ening  aoclamations,  and  the  ringing  of  all 
tbe  church-bells,  the  emperor's  lieutenant  and  commander-in* 
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Chief  of  the  Tyrol,  Andreas  Hofer,  was  conducted  to  the  mag- 
nifioent  imperial  paiace,  wbere  the  Sandwirth  was  to  take  up 
his  residence. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  FUrrJCKKTH  OF  AUGUST  AT  OOMOBK. 

Whilb  the  people  of  Innspruck  set  no  hounds  to  their  re- 
joicings  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  accompanied  Andreas  Ho- 
fer, the  emperor's  lieutenant,  amid  the  most  rapturous  mani- 
festations  of  enthusiasm,  to  the  imperial  palace ;  while  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  celehrating  the  15th  of  August,  his 
birthday,  by  a  great  parade  at  Schönbrunn,  and  the  bestowal 
of  Orders  and  rewards  on  many  distinguished  persons,  the 
Emperor  Francis  was  at  the  fortress  of  Comom.  Only  a  few 
of  his  faithful  adherents  had  followed  bim  thither  ;  only  his 
servants  and  officers  surrounded  him  at  his  moumful  court 
there.  The  Empress  Ludovica  and  the  archduchesses  had  al- 
ready  repaired  to  Totis,  a  country-seat  of  Prmce  Lichtenstein, 
in  Hungary,  whither  the  emperor  intended  to  follow  her  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

*'  I  should  set  out  this  yery  day,"  he  said,  pacing  his  cabinet, 
to  his  confidential  agent  Hudelist,  the  Aulic  councillor,  *'but 
I  should  like  to  see  previously  Count  Bubna,  whom  I  haye 
sent  to  Bonaparte." 

*'  I  hope,  your  majesty,  that  the  count  will  yet  retum  to- 
day,''  replied  Hudelist,  in  his  humble  bland  voice. 

"  Qod  grant  it  I  ^  sighed  the  emperor.  **  It  is  very  tedious 
here,  and  I  hope  our  sojoum  at  Totis  will  nat  be  so  mournful 
and  wearisome.  Prince  Lichtenstein  told  me  thcre  were  ex- 
cellent  fishing-ponds  there,  and  he  added  that  he  had  caused 
to  be  built  a  laboratory  wbere  I  might  manufacture  sealing- 
waz.  I  think,  Hudelist,  we  shall  be  very  industrious  there, 
and  manufacture  new  and  beautiful  styles." 

*^I  receiyed  to-<lay  a  new  receipt  for  making  carmine  seal- 
ing-wax,  perfumed  ä  la  rose,^^  said  Hudelist,  smiling. 

'*  Ah,  that  is  nice,"  ezclaimed  the  emperor  ;  '*  giye  it  to  me 
--let  meread  it." 
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The  Aalic  oouncillor  drew  a  paper  from  his  boBom  and 
handed  it  with  a  low  bow  io  the  emperor.  Francis  took  it 
quickly,  and  fized  his  eyes  smilingly  on  it. 

His  featiires,  however,  suddenly  became  yery  gloomy, 
and  he  threw  the  paper  indignantly  on  the  table.  *^  What 
do  you  g^ve  me  this  f or  ?  '^  he  asked,  angrily.  *^  In  speaking 
of  the  receipt,  I  had  forgotten  the  abominable  political 
Situation  for  a  moment,  but  you  must  at  once  remind  me 
of  it." 

""My  God  I "  faltered  out  Hudelist, ''  what  did  I  do,  then,  to 
excite  your  majesty's  indignation  ? " 

The  emperor  took  the  paper  from  the  table  and  handed  it 
to  him.  ^'  See,"  he  said,  already  half  pacified,  "  is  that  a  receipt 
for  making  sealing-waz  ? " 

"  Qood  heavens  1  '*  groaned  Hudelist,  in  dismay, ''  I  made  a 
mistake.  In  place  of  the  receipt,  I  handed  to  your  majesty  the 
draft  of  the  proclamation  to  your  subjects,  which  your  ma- 
jesty ordered  me  to  write.  Oh,  I  humbly  heg  your  majesty's 
pardon  for  having  made  so  lamentable  a  blunder  ;  I — " 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  interrupted  the  emperor ;  "  there  is 
no  härm  done.  Tou  handed  me  one  receipt,  in  place  of  an- 
other  ;  and  it  is  true,  the  sealing-wax  receipt  may  remain  in 
your  pocket  until  we  arrive  at  Totis,  but  the  other  receipt  is 
needed  immediately,  for  it  is  destined  to  reduce  the  people  to 
submissiveness  and  tranquillity.  Well,  read  the  proclama- 
tion you  have  drawn  up." 

"  Tour  majesty,  I  haye  carried  out  carefuUy  the  orders  of 
your  majesty,  and  the  Instructions  of  your  minister,  Count 
Mettemich,  and  written  only  what  your  majesty  had  agreed 
upon  with  the  minister." 

'*  Bead  it,"  said  the  emperor,  taking  the  fly-flap  from  the 
table  ;  and,  while  he  was  slowly  gliding  along  the  walls,  and 
kUling  now  aud  then  a  fly,  Hudelist  read  as  follows  : 

''  To  my  people  and  my  army  I— My  beloved  subjects,  and 
even  my  enemies  know  that,  in  entering  upon  the  present 
war,  I  was  induced  to  take  up  arms  neither  by  thirst  for  oon- 
quest  nor  by  mortified  personal  feelings. 

"  Self-preservation  and  independence,  a  peace  which  would 
be  oompatible  with  the  honor  of  my  crown,  and  which  wotüd 
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gire  security  and  tranquillity  to  my  people,  were  the  lofty  and 
only  objects  which  I  strove  to  attain. 

*'The  fiekle  fortuües  of  war  have  not  fulfilled  my  expecta- 
tions  ;  the  enemy  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  my  states,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  devastations  of  a  war  carried  on  with  the 
most  relentless  exasperation  and  harbarity  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  my  peo- 
ple and  the  bravery  of  my  army. 

*^  This  experience,  which  he  purchased  after  f earfol  blood- 
ahed,  and  my  unvarying  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  my 
subjeets,  brought  about  mutual  advances  for  peace  negotia- 
tions.  My  plenipotentiaries  met  with  those  of  the  French 
emperor. 

*'I  am  desirous  of  conduding  an  honorable  peace,  the 
terms  of  which  offer  the  possibility  and  prospect  of  its  dura- 
tion.  The  brayery  of  my  army,  its  unwavering  courage,  its 
ardent  patriotism,  its  emphatic  wish  not  to  lay  down  its  arms 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  an  honorable  peace,  prevent  me  f  rom 
mibmitting  to  terms  which  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  empirej  and  dishonor  us  after  such  great  and  genci-ous 
sacrifices  and  so  much  bloodshed. 

*'  The  noble  spirit  animating  the  army  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
luity  that,  if  the  enemy  should  after  all  mistake  our  intentions 
and  strength,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  the  reward  of  con- 
stancy  in  the  end.''* 

*'  There,^*  cried  the  emperor  at  this  moment,  striking  with 
the  fly-flap  at  the  wall,  ^*  that  will  at  length  put  an  end  to  your 
humming,  with  which  you  have  dinned  my  ears  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Come  here,  HudeHst,  and  look  at  this  bluebottle 
fly.  The  whole  time  while  you  were  reading  I  was  chasing  it, 
and  have  only  just  got  it.    Did  you  eyer  see  so  large  a  fly  ?  ^' 

^'  It  is  a  very  large  fly  indeed,"  said  Hudelist,  with  a  grin. 

**I  do  not  belieye  that  it  is  a  bluebottle  fly,'^  exclaimed  the 
emperor.  "It  is  Bonaparte,  who  has  transformed  himself 
into  a  bluebottle  fly,  as  Joye  once  transformed  himself  into  an 
ox  ;  and  he  came  hither  to  annoy  me  and  din  my  ears  until  1 
am  quite  sick.  Yes,  yes,  jEudelist,  belieye  me,  Bonaparte  is  a 
huge  bluebottle  fly,  which  driyes  all  Europe  mad.    Ah,  would 

♦  See  Hormayr't  "  Andreas  Hofer,''  vol.  ü.,  p.  440. 
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I  could  treat  him  as  I  treat  ihis  abominable  bluebottle  fly  now, 
and  crush  him  under  my  f  oot  I " 

And  the  emperor  crushed  the  writhing  inaect  under  Yum 
heeL 

''  Your  majesty  will  surely  enjoy  one  day  the  pleasure  of 
crushing  Bonaparte,  the  huge  bluebottle  fly,  under  your  heel/^ 
Said  Hudelist.  **  Only  your  majesty  must  be  gracious  enough 
to  have  patienoe,  and  not  now  try  to  attain  what  you  will 
surely  aooomplish  at  a  later  time.  At  ihis  juncture  Bonaparte 
is  strong  and  superior  to  us  ;  but  let  us  wait  until  there  is  a 
moment  when  he  is  weak  ;  your  majesty  will  profit  by  this 
moment,  and  crush  him.'* 

'^See,  see  how  kind  you  are  ! "  ezclaimed  the  emperor,  with 
a  sardonic  smile  ;  "  you  are  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  adyioe 
which  I  did  not  ask  f  or.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Aulic  douncülor, 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  better  f or  me  to  follow  my  own  under- 
standing.  As  God  Almighty  has  placed  me  at  the  head  of 
Austria  and  made  me  emperor,  He  must  conflde  in  my  ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  imperial  offioe.  Well,  you  need 
not  look  so  dismayed  ;  I  know  that  your  intentions  are  good, 
and  I  oonfide  in  you/* 

**  Your  majesty  knows  that  I  am  ready  to  die  for  you,  and 
that  I  should  shed  my  blood  for  you  unhesitatingly  and  joy- 
ously,**  exdaimed  Hudelist,  enthusiastically.  '*It  was,  there- 
fore,  only  my  intense  love  and  reneration  which  made  me 
venture  to  communicate  my  yiews  freely  and  openly  to  your 
majesty  ;  but  I  shall  never  do  so  again,  for  I  was  unf ortunate 
enough  to  displease  your  majesty  thereby.*' 

'^  On  the  contrary,  you  shall  tdways  do  so,  you  shall  always 
teil  me  your  opinion  freely  and  openly,*'  cried  the  emperor, 
yehemently .  *'  You  shall  teil  me  all  that  you  belieye,  all  that 
you  know,  and  all  that  you  hear  and  leam  from  others.  Your 
•an,  eyes,  and  tongue,  shall  belong  to  me." 

"  And  my  heart,  above  all  things,  belongs  to  my  adored  em- 
peror, your  majesty." 

'*  Have  you  really  got  a  heart  f "  aaked  the  emperor,  smil« 
Ing.  *'  I  do  not  beUeve  it,  Hudelist ;  you  are  a  derer,  saga- 
cious  man,  but  you  had  better  say  nothing  about  your  heart,  for 
I  think  you  have  used  it  up  in  your  countless  loye-aflfairs. 
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Moreorer,  I  do  not  care  f or  it.  I  do  not  thinl^  a  great  deal  of 
men  who  hare  too  much  heart»  and  who  always  allow  their 
rash  heart  to  influence  their  actions.  My  disting^uisbed 
brother,  the  Archduke  John,  for  instance,  has  this  fault  and 
weakness  ;  his  heart  f requently  runs  away  with  his  head,  and 
his  legs  finally  run  after  if 

*•'  But  he  is  a  very  bra^e  general,''  said  Hudelist,  gently  ; 
**  a  courageous  captain,  and  a  most  defiant  and  foolhardy  ene- 
my  of  France.  How  unwavering  were  the  courage  and  in- 
trepidity  with  whicb  he  met  the  Yiceroy  of  Italy  every  where, 
and  attacked  him,  eyen  though  he  knew  beforehand  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  worst  the  superior  enemy  !  How  great 
was  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  risked  all,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  sacrificing  the  lives  of  thousands  in  attempting 
to  carry  out  an  insignificant  coup  against  the  enemy  I  And 
how  sublime  was  the  heroism  with  which  he  has  often  dared 
to  brave  the  Orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  pursue  his 
own  way,  on  finding  that  these  Orders  were  dangerous  and 
pemicious  to  his  army  t " 

'*  Yes,"  cried  the  emperor,  bursting  into  scomful  laughter, 
"  it  was  owing  to  this  disobedience  and  stubbomness  thai  we 
lost  the  battle  of  Wagram.  If  the  Archduke  John  had  been 
more  obedient,  and  arriyed  with  his  troops  in  time,  we  should 
have  gained  the  battle,  I  should  not  be  in  this  miserable  hole, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  sue  Bonaparte  so 
humbly  and  contritely  for  generous  terms  of  peace.  The 
good  heart  of  my  distinguished  brother  subjected  me  to  this 
unpleasant  necessity,  and  I  shall  one  day  manifest  to  him  my 
gratitude  for  it" 

**  Oh,  your  majesty,"  said  Hudelist,  in  his  blandest  yoice, 
**if  the  arohduke  should  have  imwittingly  committed  a  blun- 
der  on  this  occasion,  he  has  made  a  thousand  amends  for  it. 
Tour  majesty  should  bear  in  mind  all  that  the  noble  Arch- 
duke John  accomplished  in  the  TyroL  Tour  majesty  owes  it 
only  to  the  archduke  that  the  Tyrol  rose  as  one  man,  that  it 
fought,  and  is  fighting  still,  with  the  utmost  heroism.  He  ar- 
ranged  it  all ;  he  organized .  a  conspiracy  in  the  Tyrol  while 
the  country  was  yet  under  the  Bayarian  yoke — a  yast,  gigantic 
conspiracy  ;  owing  to  his  secret  instigation,  the  reyolution 
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broke  out  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  and  it  is 
tbe  name  of  the  Archduke  John  which  fills  this  people  of 
heroes  with  the  sublime  courage  which  it  displays  in  the  most 
murderous  battles." 

^'  It  is  bad  enough  that  it  is  so,'*  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
striding  uneasily  up  and  down  the  room.  '^The  Archduke 
John  sowed  the  seeds  of  pemicious  weeds,  and  played  a  very 
dangerous  game/' 

**  It  is  true,  it  is  dangerous  to  preach  rebellion  to  a  people, 
and  teach  it  how  to  rise  in  insurrection,"  said  Hudelist, 
thoughtf uUy.  *'  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  Tyrolese  sets  a  deplorable  example  in  some  respects.  It 
is  true,  the  archduke  organized  the  conspiracy  only  for  the 
good  of  Austria  and  her  emperor  ;  but  what  the  Tyrolese  are 
doing  to-day  for  the  emperor,  they  might  another  time  do 
against  bim  ;  and  if  the  archduke  were  not  so  exceedingly 
loyal  and  entirely  above  suspicion,  one  might  think  he  had 
stirred  up  the  insurrection  for  bis  own  purposes  andbenefit. 
At  all  events,  it  only  depends  on  him  to  have  himself  pro- 
claimed  King  of  the  Tyrol,  for  bis  influence  is  all-powerful  in 
that  pro  vi  nee." 

The  emperor  uttered  a  cry  of  rage.  His  eyes  shot  fire,  bis 
Ups  quiyered  and  muttered  incoherent  threats,  bis  cheeks  had 
tumed  livid,  and  he  paced  his  room  in  indescribable  agitation. 
Then,  as  if  to  giye  vent  to  the  rage  fiUing  his  breast,  he  took 
up  the  fly-flap  and  Struck  violently  at  the  flies  seated  here  and 
there  on  the  wall. 

Hudelist  followed  bis  every  motion  wtth  bis  cold,  stealtby 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  scom  and  malicious  joy  iUumi- 
nated  his  sombre  face  for  a  moment 

'*It  was  effectual,"  he  murmured  to  himself  ;  "jealousy 
and  suspicion  have  Struck  roots  in  his  heart,  and  we  shall  suc/- 
ceed  in  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  archduke,  who  con- 
stantly  preaches  war,  and  war  at  any  cost.'* 

Suddenly  the  emperor  cast  his  fly-flap  aside,  and  tumed 
to  Hudelist,  wbose  face  had  quickly  resumed  its  quiet,  humble, 
and  impenetrable  expression. 

*'  Hudelist,*'  said  the  emperor,  in  a  low  and  mysteripus  tone, 
**  always  teil  me  all  you  know  about  tbe  archduke,  and  do  not 
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oonceal  any  tliing'froiii  me.    I  must  know  all,  and  cotmt  upon 
your  sincerity  and  talent  of  Observation/' 

*'  Your  majösty,"  cried  Hudelist,  ardently,  "  I  swear  that  I 
will  faithf ully  carry  out  the  orders  of  my  emperor.  Not  a 
Word,  not  a  step,  not  a  manifestation  of  public  opinion  sball 
be  concealed  from  your  majesty  ;  for,  as  your  majesty  was 
gracious  enough  to  obserye,  my  ears,  eyes,  and  tongue,  belong 
to  your  majesty." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  anteroom  opened,  and  a 
footman  annoimced  Count  Bubna. 

*'  Let  him  come  in,"  said  the  emperor ;  and  he  dismissed, 
with  a  quick  wave  of  his  hand,  Hudelist,  who,  bowingrespect- 
f ully,  and  Walking  backward,  left  the  emperor's  cabinet  at  the 
same  moment  that  Count  Bubna  appeared  on  the  threshold  of 
the  opposite  door. 

The  emperor  hastened  to  meet  him.  ^*  Now  speak,  coimt ! " 
he  exclaimed,  eagerly  ;  '*  did  you  see  Bonaparte  ?  Did  he  ad- 
mit  you  ? " 

"Tes,  your  majesty,"  said  Count  Bubna,  with  glöomy 
gravity, "  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  admit  me.  I  had  a  long 
interview  with  him." 

The  emperor  nodded  his  head.  ^^  Did  he  offer  you  terms  of 
peace?'^ 

'^  He  did,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  majesty  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  will  impose  very  harsh  and  oppressive 
conditions.  He  is  exceedingly  irritated,  and  the  heroic  resist- 
ance  which  our  army  offered  to  him,  our  brilliant  victory  at 
Aspem,  and  the  fact  that  his  victory  at  Wagram  was  af ter  all 
little  better  than  a  drawn  battle,  seem  to  have  exasperated  him 
in  the  extreme.  For  this  reason  he  is  resolved  to  impose  rig- 
orous  terms  of  peace  on  us,  because,  if  Austria  should  submit 
to  them,  she  would  thereby  admit  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  gained  a  great  victory  at  Wagram." 
.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  that  he  is  irritated,"  said  the  emperor, 
shrugginghis  Shoulders  ;  "  so  am  I,  and  I  shall  not  accept  any 
peace  which  would  impose  humiliating  terms  on  Austria. 
That  is  what  I  have  promised  this  very  day  to  my  people  in 
the  proclamation  lying  on  the  table  yonder ;  and  I  owe  it, 
moreover,  to  myself .    Either  an  honorable  peace,  or  a  deci- 
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8ion  by  the  fortune  of  war.  If  need  be,  I  will  call  upon  my 
whole  people  to  take  up  arms  ;  I  will  place  myself  at  the  head 
of  this  grand  army,  and  either  defeat  Bonaparte,  or  suocumb 
honorably." 

*'  Ah,  if  your  people  could  see  your  migesty  in  your  gener- 
Qus  excitement,  with  how  much  enthusiasm  they  wonld  follow 
their  emperor  and  expel  the  enemy  ! "  exdaimed  Count  Bubna. 
*^  And  yet  even  the  most  intense  enthusiasm  might  fall,  for 
circumstances  are  more  powerful  than  your  majesty's  heroism. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  determined  to  follow  up  his  sucoess 
to  its  most  extreme  consequenoes,  and  we  are  at  this  juncture 
unable  to  oope  with  him  in  the  long  run.  All  the  gaps  in  his 
army  have  been  filled  up,  and  his  soldters  are  flushed  witb 
yictory,  and  eager  to  meet  our^own  foroes.  Our  army  is 
greatly  weakened,  disorganized,  and  disheartened  ;  and,  more- 
over,  it  has  no  commander-in-chief ,  inasmuch  as  your  majesty 
hasaccepted  the  resignation  of  the  generalissimo.  To  con- 
tinue  the  war  would  be  equivalent  to  endangering  the  exist- 
ence  of  Austria  and  the  imperial  dynasty  itself.'* 

''  Ah,  you  mean  that  Bonaparte  would  be  pleaaed  to  say  of 
my  dynasty  what  he  said  of  Naples  and  Spain  :  *  The  Bourbona 
have  ceaaed  to  reign '  ?  *' 

''  Your  majesty,  although  the  Emperor  Napoleon  tiid  not 
dare  to  use  such  unmeasured  language,  he  did  not  fall  to  hint 
at  such  an  event.  Hayiug  admitted  me  after  repeated  refusaLr 
and  hearing  my  first  words, '  My  august  master,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,'  the  Emperor  Napoleon  interrupted  me,  and  cried 
yehemently,  *  There  is  no  longer  an  Emperor  of  Austria,  but 
only  a  Prince  of  Lorraine  I '  '* 

'*  Ah,  indeed,  he  permits  me  at  least  to  retain  the  title  of  a 
Prince  of  Lorraine  I  And  what  eise  did  he  say  ?  Do  not  con- 
ceal  any  thing  f  rom  me,  Count  Bubna,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
I  must  know  all,  in  order  to  take  my  resolutions  aocord' 
ingly." 

**  Your  majesty,  if  I  did  not  bear  this  in  mind,  I  should 
never  venture  to  repeat  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  permitted 
himself  to  say  to  me.  He  seemed  to  speak  quite  unreservedly 
in  my  presence  ;  lying  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  his  map«,  or 
sitting  on  the  table  and  placing  his  feet  on  a  chair,  or  stand- 
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ing  before  me  with  folded  arms,  he  spoke  to  me  with  a  frank- 
ness  which  almost  f  rightened  me,  and  which  at  times  seemed 
to  me  quite  involuntary/' 

'' There  you  were  mistaken,  at  all  events,'^  said  Francis, 
shrugging  his  Shoulders.  **  Bonaparte  never  does  anything 
unintentionally,  and  not  a  word  escapes  him  but  what  he 
wants  to  utter.  I  know  him  better  than  you  all,  though  I 
have  Seen  him  only  once  in  my  life ;  and  God  knows  that, 
after  my  interview  with  him  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  my  heart  was  f^Tled  with  intense  hatred  against  him. 
Now,  my  heart  is  more  constant  in  hatred  than  in  love  ;  find 
if  it  is  said  tha>t  love  makes  us  blind,  hatred,  on  the  other 
band,  renders  us  keen-sighted,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  able  to  see  through  Bonaparte  and  know  him  better  than 
you  all.  Teil  me,  therefore,  what  he  said  so  f rankly  to  you, 
and  I  sholl  know  what  to  think  of  bis  statements  which  seem 
to  you  unintentional  expressions  of  bis  real  sentiments. 
What  does  he  think  of  the  armistice  ?  Is  he  really  intent  on 
drawing  the  sword  once  more,  or  is  he  inclined  to  conclude 
peace  ? " 

'^  Inclined,  your  majesty,  is  not  the  right  word.  He  in- 
tonds  to  grant  peace  to  your  majesty  in  retum  for  heavy  sac- 
rifices.  Tour  majesty  will  have  to  sacrifice  much  territory, 
many  fortresses,  and  finally  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  order  to 
obtain  peace.  ^' 

'^  And  what  if  I  should  not  do  so  ? ''  cried  Francis,  impetu- 
ously.  '*  What  if  I  should  prefer  to  resume  hostilities  and  die 
honorably  on  the  ruins  of  my  empire  rather  than  purchase  a 
dishonorable  peace  ?    What  would  he  say  then  ?  ^' 

^^  Then  he  would  resume  hostilities  with  bis  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic  army  ;  he  would,  as  he  told  me  more  than  once  in 
bis  thundering  voice,  be  inexorable,  and  no  considerations  of 
generoeity  would  prevent  him  from  wreaking  vengeance  on 
bis  personal  enemy  ;  for  as  such  he  would  regard  your  majes- 
ty in  that  event.^' 

**  But  the  people  of  Nuremberg  do  not  hang  any  one  before 
they  have  got  him,^'  said  the  emperor,  calmly.  ''Bonaparte 
has  not  got  me  yet,  and  I  think  he  will  not  cateh  me  soon. 
Despite  all  bis  braggadocio,  he  will  be  obliged  to  allow  the  con- 
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tinued  existence  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  f or  all  Europe  would 
rise  against  him  ;  even  Russia  herself  would  become  bis  en- 
emy,  and  draw  the  sword  against  him,  if  he  should  be  daring 
enough  to  appropriate  the  Austrian  Empire  and  swaHow  it  as 
he  swallowed  Italy." 

'*  Your  majesty,  I  also  do  not  believe  that  he  would  menace 
Austria  in  case  he  should  be  driyen  again  to  hostilities ;  he 
threatens  only  the  Emperor  of  Austria." 

*^  What  do  you  mean,  Bubna  ? "  asked  the  emperor,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  Count  Bubna,  in  a  low,  timid  voice, 
^<  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thinks  you  are  his  personal  and  in- 
exorable  enemy,  and  he  believes  if  a  monarch  more  fayorable 
to  him  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Austria,  he  would  not 
only  sooncondude  peace  with  Austria,  but  also  have  a  faithful 
ally  in  her  hereafter.  If  hostilities  should  be  resumed,  and  if 
the  fortuue  of  war  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon — " 

"  Proceed,  proceed,"  cried  the  empejwr,  impatiently,  when 
Count  Bubna  hesitated  ;  **  I  must  know  all,  and  am  not  so 
cowardly  as  to  be  frightened  by  raere  words." 

'^  But  I,  your  majesty,  am  af raid  of  utteHng  words  whose 
meaning  fiUs  me  with  loathing  and  horror — words  which, 
thank  God,  will  never  become  deeds  ! " 

**  No  preamble,  count,  but  speak  out,"  cried  the  emperor, 
impatiently.  '*  What  would  Bonaparte  do  in  case  he  should 
def  eat  us  again  ? " 

^'  Your  majesty,  he  would  place  another  emperor  on  the 
Austrian  throne." 

'^  Ah,  always  the  same  old  strain,"  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
contemptuously.  "  One  of  bis  brothers  or  brothers-in-law  is 
to  become  Emperor  of  Austria,  I  suppose  ?  '  The  Hapsburg 
dynasty  has  ceased  to  reign ' — that  is  it,  is  it  not  ? " 

'^No,  another  prince  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  throne,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Emperor 
Francis." 

'^  Ah,  ah  !  he  thinks  of  my  brothers,"  murmured  the  em- 
peror, whose  cheeks  tumed  very  pale.  "Well,  which  of  my 
brothers  did  be  designate  as  f  uture  Emperor  of  Austria  f  ^ 
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*^ He  thought  it  would  bebest  for  France if  the  throne  were 
ceded  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Würtzburg,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. He  Said  he  had  had  confidence  in  the  grand-duke  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  Tuscany,  and  he  believed  that  the  grand- 
duke  was  likewise  friendly  to  him.  He  would  make  him  Em- 
peror  of  Austria,  and  add  the  grand  duchy  of  Würtzburg  to 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria." 

"  And  the  Tyrol  ? "  asked  the  Emperor  Francis.  "  Will 
Bonaparte,  in  his  liberality,  give  that  also  to  Bavaria,  or  will 
he  leave  it  to  my  brother  Ferdinand,  the  f uture  Emperor  of 
Austria  ? " 

"  No,  your  majesty.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
entirely  new  and  rather  singular  plans  in  regard  to  the  Tyrol. 
Aocording  to  these  plans,  Bavaria  is  not  to  keep  it,  for  Napo- 
leon Said  angrily  that  Bavaria  had  not  at  all  known  how  to 
deal  with  the  simple  and  honest  Tyrolese.  He  added  that  pro- 
found  tranquillity  should  reign  in  the  mountains  ;  hence,  he 
could  not  restore  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  against  which  the  Tyr- 
olese were  animated  by  intense  hatred.  As  tbe  Tyrolese  had 
manif ested  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  Austria  in  so  ad- 
mirable  a  manner,  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  Tyrol  an  in- 
dependent  principality,  and  give  it  also  to  one  of  the  arch- 
dukes,  the  brothers  of  the  emperor.^'  * 

*^  By  the  Etemal  I  my  brothers  seem  to  b^  the  special  fa- 
vorites  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,^'  exclaimed  the  emperor. 
^^  Which  of  the  archdukes  is  to  receive  the  new  principality  of 
the  Tyrol  at  Bonaparte's  hands  ? " 

**Your  majesty,  he  said  the  Tyrol  should  be  given  to 
that  archduke  for  whom  the  Tyrolese  had  always  mani- 
fested  the  greatest  love  and  enthusiasm,  the  Archduke 
John." 

'*  John  I "  cried  the  emperor,  giving  a  start ;  *^  John  is  to 
become  sovereign  of  the  Tyrol?  Ah,  my  sagacious  and 
leamed  brother  has  speculated  correctly,  then  I  He  first  stirred 
up  a  rebellion  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  shrewdest  manner,  and 
he  will  now  quiet  the  beloved  Tyrol,  by  becoming  its  sovereign 
and  ruler." 

"  Your  majesty,"  exclaimed  the  count,  in  dismay,  "  it  is  not 

♦  Napoleon*8  own  words.— See  "  Lebensbilder,"  vol.  v.,  p.  217. 
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the  noble  Arehduke  Jobn  who  conceired  such  plans,  but  the 
.Emperor  Napoleon." 

*'  He  seems  at  least  to  keep  up  a  touching  understanding 
witb  my  brotbers.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  bis  gener- 
osity  will  not  proyide  crowns  and  sjtates  for  tbe  ptber  arch- 
dukes  too.  And  tben,  you  bave  not  told  me  yet  wbat  be  in- 
tends  to  do  witb  me  af ter  burling  me  f  rom  tbe  tbrone.  Does 
be  want  to  keep  me  confined  like  the  King  of  Spain  and  Pope 
Plus,  or  will  be  permit  me  to  live  as  a  refugee  in  f oreign  lands, 
like  tbe  King  of  Naples  ? " 

"  Your  majesty,  Napoleon  only  dreamed  of  the  future,  and 
dreams  never  are  logical  and  consistent  I  myself  listened  to 
bis  dreams  in  silence,  and  they  amused  me  as  Üie  merry  f airy- 
stoiies  of  my  ebildbood  did — fairy-stoiies  invented  only  for 
tbe  purpose  of  making  us  laugb/' 

**  Tes,  let  US  laugb  at  tbem/'  exclaimed  tbe  emperor,  burst- 
ing  into  loud  laugbter,  wbich«  boweyer,  soimded  so  unnatural 
tbat  Coimt  Bubna  did  not  join  in  it.  ''  And  now,"  said  tbe 
emperor,  wbose  face  suddenly  became  very  gloomy,  '*  having 
spoken  enougb  about  Bonaparte's  funny  dreams,  let  us  tum 
to  more  serious  matters.  Wbat  are  tbe  terms  on  whicb  the 
Emperor  of  tbe  French  would  make  peace  witb  me  ?  Wbat 
does  be  demand  ?  '* 

**Tour  majesty,  bis  demands  are  so  exorbitant  tbat  I 
scarcely  dare  to  repeat  them." 

"Never  mind,"  said  tbe  emperor,  dryly.  "If  I  could  lis- 
ten quietly  to  the  plan  regarding  my  brotbers,  I  beliere  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  tbe  rest.  Speak,  tberefore.  Wbat  are  the 
terms  on  whicb  Napoleon  would  conclude  peace  ? " 

*' He  demands  the  cession  of  all  theprovinces  actuallyoc- 
cupied  by  tbe  French  armies  ;  tbe  surrender  of  tbe  fortraases 
still  occupied  by  our  troops  in  these  provinoes,  witb  their 
magarines,  arsenals,  stores,  and  supplies ;  tbe  surrender  of  the 
fortresses  of  Gratz  and  Brunn  ;  and  large  contributions  in 
kind,  to  be  coUected  by  M.  Daru,  tbe  French  intendant-gen- 
eral." 

^^  He  intends  to  spoliate  Austria  as  mercilessly  as  be  for- 
merly  plundered  Hamburg  and  tbe  wbole  of  Northern  Oter- 
many/'  said  the  emperor,  sbrugging  bis  Shoulders.     "And 
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does  not  Bonaparte  demand  any  money  this  time  ?  Will  he 
content  himself  with  provinces,  fortresses,  and  contributions 
in  kind  ?    Will  he  extort  no  money  f  rom  us  ? " 

"'  Tour  majesty,  he  demands  an  enormous  sum.  He  de- 
mands  thie  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seyen  millions  of  francs.'^  * 

"  Well,  well,  he  will  take  less  than  that,"  exclaimed  the 
emperor. 

''  Then  your  majesty  will  graciously  negotiate  with  him  on 
his  terms  of  peace  ? "  asked  Count  Bubna,  joyously.  ''  Hear- 
ing in  mind  only  the  weif are  of  your  monarchy,  you  will  not 
reject  his  rigorous  demands  entirely,  and  not  allow  the  armis- 
tice  to  lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities,  which,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  oould  not  but  inyolve  Austria  in  utter 
ruin?" 

*'  I  shall  think  of  it''  said  the  emperor  ;  "  at  all  events,  I 
have  already  shown  my  desire  for  peace  by  sending  my  min- 
isters,  Counts  Stadion  and  Mettemich,  to  Altenburg,  to  nego- 
tiate there  with  Bonaparte's  minister  Champagny.  I  shall 
not  recall  them,  but  allow  them  to  continue  Üie  negotiations. 
They  are  skilled  diplomatists,  and  men  of  great  sagacity.  The 
labors  of  diplomatists  generally  make  slow  headway  ;  hence, 
it  will  be  good  for  us  to  lend  them  a  little  secret  assistance. 
While  the  plenipotentiaries  are  negotiating  publicly  at  Alten- 
burg in  Hungary,  I  will  secretly  begin  to  negotiate  with  the 
emperor  himself  ;  and  you,  Count  Bubna,  shall  be  my  agent 
for  this  purpose/' 

"  Tour  majesty,"  exclaimed  Count  Bubna,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise  rather  than  joy,  "  your  majesty  reposes  in  me  so  much 
confidence — " 

"  Which,  I  hope,  you  will  appreciate,  and  strive  to  render 
yourself  worthy  of ,"  interrupted  the  emperor.  "  I  count  on 
your  skiU,  your  zeal,  and,  above  all,  your  discretion.  Tou 
will  take  new  proposals  of  peace  to-morrow,  on  roy  part,  to 
the  headquarters  öf  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Schönbrunn. 
But  no  one  must  leam  of  your  mission,  and,  least  of  all,  my 
two  ministers  who  are  negotiating  at  Altenburg." 

*^  Sire,  I  shall  keep  as  silent  as  the  grave.^ 

*  See  Sohlo8ser^3  ^^  History  of  the  NIneteenth  Century,'*  vol.  vüL,  p.  118. 
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"  A  bad  oomparison,  Bubna,  f or  new  life  is  to  blossom  for 
Austria  from  your  secret  negotiations.  Well,  go  now  and 
repose  ;  we  will  afterward  confer  a^in  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  will  explain  my  views  to  you.  But  say,  Bubna,  do 
you  really  tbink  that  Bonaparte  was  in  eamest  about  bis 
dreams,  and  tbat,  in  case  be  sbould  defeat  us  again,  be  would 
seriously  tbink  of  carrying  into  efPect  bis  plans  regarding  tbe 
Arcbdukes  Ferdinand  and  Jobn  ? " 

^'  I  anv  afraid,  your  majesty,  be  was  in  eamest.'' 

*^  Tbe  Emperor  Napoleon,  tben,  bates  me  intensely  ? ' " 

*^  He  believes  tbat  yonr  majesty  bates  bim  intensely.  He 
told  me  once  f rankly  tbat  only  your  majesty's  personal  batred 
bad  brougbt  about  Ulis  war,  and  tbat  be  was  afraid  tbis  batred 
would  frustrate  all  peace  negotiations.  I  ventured  to  contradict 
bim,  but  be  sbook  bis  bead  vebemently  and  exclaimed,  ^  Tbe 
Emperor  Francis  bates  me  so  intensely,  tbat  I  believe  be 
would  lose  bis  crown  and  empire  sooner  tban  ally  bimself 
witb  me  in  a  oordial  manner,  even  tbougb  be  sbould  deriye 
tbe  greatest  adyantages  tberefrom.  Do  you  tbink,  for  in- 
stance,  tbat  tbe  Emperor  Francis,  if  I  wished  to  become  bis 
son-in-law,  would  give  me  tbe  band  of  bis  daugbter,  even 
tbougb  I  sbould  relinquisb  balf  tbe  war  contributiou,  and  re- 
Store  to  bim  all  tbe  provinces  occupied  by  my  armies  ? " 

**  Wbat  ?  Did  Napoleon  really  say  tiiat,?"  asked  tbe  em- 
peror, witb  unusual,  almost  joyful  vivacity.  **  But,''  be  added, 
gloomily,  ^^  tbis  is  notbing  but  one  of  Napoleon's  dreams.  He 
bas  a  wife,  and  tbe  Empress  Josepbine  is  so  young  and  gay 
yet  tbat  sbe  does  not  tbink  of  dying/' 

"  But  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  bave  been  told,  tbinks  a 
great  deal  of  getting  a  divorce  from  ber." 

'^  Tbe  pope,  wbom  be  keeps  imprisoned,  will  never  grant  it 
to  bim,"  exclaimed  tbe  emperor. 

"I  tbink  be  will  not  even  apply  to  bim  for  it,  your  majesty. 
Tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  never  bad  bis  union  witb  tbe  Empress 
Josepbine  consecrated  by  tbe  Cburcb,  and  tbe  dissolution  of  a 
civil  marriage  does  not  require  tbe  pope's  consent.  Tbe  em- 
peror can  dissolve  it  by  virtue  of  bis  own  autbority." 

"That  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  M.  Bona- 
parte," said  Francis,  smiling.    "Well,  go  now,  count,  and  re- 
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pose.  I  am  very  content  with  your  Services,  and  I  think  I 
shaU.  be  so  hereafter  also.  Adieu.  J  shall  send  for  you 
again.*' 

He  nodded  kindly  to  the  count,  and  stood  still  smilingly  at 
bis  writing-table  in  the  middle  of  the  cabinet^  until  the  door 
of  the  anteroom  closed  behind  Count  Bubna.  But  thereupon 
bis  face  assumed  a  gloomy,  bitter  expression,  and  he  lif ted  up 
bis  clinched  fist  with  a  menacing  gesture. 

"  My  brothers  I "  he  cried,  in  an  angry  voice  ;  "  always  my 
brothers  I  They  are  always  eager  to  push  me  aside.  I  am  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  the  shade,  that  their  light  may  shine  more 
brightly.  Ah,  we  shall  see  who  is  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to 
whom  the  Tyrol  belongs ;  we  shaU  see  who  is  the  master, 
and  who  has  to  obey.  As  yet  I  am  emperor,  as  yet  I  have 
to  decide  on  war  and  peace.  And  I  will  decide.  I  will 
humiliate  them  and  compel  them  to  be  obedient,  these  boast- 
ful  archdukes,  who  always  preach  war  and  are  worsted  in 
every  battle  !  Oh,  they  are  stirring  up  rebellion,  and  stretch- 
ing  out  their  hands  for  my  property  !  But  one  stroke  of 
my  pen  will  shatter  their  crowns,  stifle  their  rebellion,  and 
reduce  them  to  submissiveness.  I  will  make  peace  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  seditioüs  Tyrol  shall  be  quieted  without 
being  bestowed  upon  the  Archduke  John.  I  would  rather 
have  it  restored  to  Bavaria  than  that  it  should  be  con- 
ferred  on  my  brother.  That  would  be  a  just  retribution  for 
the  seditioüs  peasants ;  they  have  set  a  bad  example,  and 
should  be  punished  for  it.  I  do  not  want  any  conspirators 
among  my  subjects.  Let  Bavaria  see  how  she  will  get  along 
with  the  rebellious  Tyrolese  I  I  shall  withdraw  my  band 
from  them.  I  want  peace.  I  will  remain  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria despite  all  my  brothers  I " 
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wishes  and  petitiozusi.  But  Andreas  was  still  pacing  the  room, 
his  hands  behind  his  back  ;  and  although  he  had  already  laid 
bis  band  twice  on  tbe  door-knob,  he  had  stepped  back  as  if  in 
terror,  and  continued  striding  up  and  down. 

*^  Commander-in-chief/'  said  Döninger,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  had  watched  Hofer's  irresolute  bearing 
smilingly,  ^'there  is  something  that  disquiets  you,  is  there 
not  ? " 

'^  Yes,  Cajetan/'  sighed  Andreas.  ^^  As  you  have  found  it 
out,  I  will  no  longer  deny  that  there  is  something  that  dis- 
quiets me." 

^^  And  what  is  it,  commander-in-chief  ?  Will  you  not  com- 
municate  it  to  your  f aithf ul  and  discreet  Cajetan  ? " 

'^  Yes,  I  will,  my  dear  Cajetan,"  said  Hofer.  **  I  am  afraid 
I  did  something  yery  stupid  yesterday,  and  I  am  aahamed 
ofit." 

"  Ah,  you  allude  to  the  lawsuit  which  you  decided  yester- 
day," exclaimed  Döninger. 

"  Tou  See,  no  sooner  did  I  say  that  I  did  something  yery 
stupid,  than  you  at  once  knew  what  I  meant ;  what  I  did  must, 
theref ore,  have  been  yery  stupid  indeed.  Yes,  I  alluded  to  the 
lawsuit,  Cajetan,  f or  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  decide  it,  but  made 
it  only  more  complicated." 

^'  On  the  whole,  there  was  nothing  to  be  decided,"  said 
Döninger,  dryly.  ^^  The  lawsuit  was  already  decided ;  the 
supreme  court  had  giyen  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
and  awarded  to  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  fLorins,  which 
was  at  issue,  and  sentenced  the  defendant  to  pay  that  sum 
and  the  costs.    But  the  defendant—" 

*'  It  was  no  man,  Cajetan,"  interrupted  Andreas  ;  **  it  was  a 
woman,  and  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
women  weep.  They  know  so  well  how  to  touch  my  heart  by 
their  tears  and  lamentations,  that  I  long  to  help  them.  Lord 
Jesus,  how  that  woman,  the  defendant  in  the  lawsuit,  wept  I 
And  was  it  the  poor  woman*s  fault,  Cajetan,  that  her  deoeased 
husband  was  head  oVer  ears  in  debt,  that  he  borrowed  one 
thousand  florins  from  a  friend,  and  meanly  afiäxed  his  wile's 
name  without  her  knowledge  to  the  note  which  he  ^ye  for 
it?" 
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*'  But  that  is  just  the  trouble,  commander-in-chief ;  not 
only  did  she  know  it,  but  she  herseif  put  her  name  under  the 
note.  I  myself  asked  the  judges  about  it  yesterdaj.  They 
say  that  the  woman  is  kuown  to  be  ayaricious,  greedy,  and 
mean,  and  they  would  not  have  given  judgment  against  her 
if  there  had  not  been  swom  evidence  to  the  effect  that  she 
herseif  signed  the  note.  They  add  that  she  is  rieh  enough  to 
pay  back  the  thousand  florins  which  her  husband  certainly 
borrowed  from  bis  friend." 

'*  I  cannot  believe  it,-'  exclaimed  Andreas.  ''  She  wept  and 
lamented  so  rery  unaffectedly ;  during  my  whole  wedded  life 
I  haye  not  seen  my  wife  weep  so  much  as  the  vromau  wept 
during  that  quarter  of  an  hour  yesterday ;  and  I  think  one 
that  can  weep  so  much  must  be  innocent.  Hence,  I  did  what 
[  had  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  I  wrote  to  the  judges  and  re- 
yersed  their  decision." 

**  Well,  commander-in-chief ,  if  you  think  you  were  justified 
in  what  you  did,  why  does  it  disquiet  you  ? " 

"  It  does,"  Said  Andreas  Hof  er,  '^  because  I  think  now  that 
the  plaintiff,  who  lost  bis  suit,  may  feel  very  sore  over  it,  and 
blame  me  for  depriving  him  of  what  he  thought  was  due  to 
him ;  and  I  shudder  to  think  he  may  be  in  the  other  room, 
and  intend  to  reproach  me  with  ruining  him  and  taking  from 
him  what  the  judges  had  already  awarded  to  him." 

*^  And,  Andy,  because  you  would  not  like  to  see  one  man, 
you  keep  the  others  waiting  outside." 

**  You  are  right,  Cajetan.  I  ought  not  to  do  that ;  I  am  a 
selfish,  cowardly  fellow,"  cried  Andreas,  contritely.  "  I  will 
no  longer  keep  them  waiting,  but  admit  them  at  once." 

And  he  went  with  a  hasty  step  to  the  door  of  the  audience- 
room,  threw  it  open,  and  stepped  upon  the  threshold.  The 
large  room  was  crowded  with  persons  of  every  age  and  rank  ; 
all  thronged  toward  the  door,  and  every  one  was  desirous  of 
being  the  first  to  greet  the  commander-in-chief ,  and  to  be  in- 
yited  by  him  into  bis  cabinet. 

Andreas  Hof  er  bowed  kindly  to  all ;  bis  eyes  feil  on  an  old 
man  with  silver-white  hair,  who  was  striving  to  penetrate  to 
him,  and  cast  beseeching  glances  on  him. 

^'My  old  friend,"  said  Andreas,  mildly,  **  it  is  true  you  are 
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not  nearest  to  the  door,  but  you  are  the  oldest  persou  in  the 
room,  and  therefore  it  is  right  for  nie  to  listen  to  you  first. 
C!ome  in,  then,  and  teil  me  what  you  want  of  me/' 

The  old  man,  leaning  on  his  cane,  hastened  forward  and 
entered  the  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  Andreas  Hofer  himself 
closed  behind  him. 

^^  Now  teil  me,  my  aged  friend,  who  are  you,  and  what  I 
can  do  for  you.*' 

*'  Much,  yery  much,  commander-in-chief,''  replied  the  old 
man,  in  a  tremulous  voioe.  ^^  You  oan  grant  me  »justice.  My 
name  is  Friedel  Hofmeier,  and  I  am  the  unf  ortunate  man  who 
gained  his  lai??Buit  yesterday,  and  who  was  to  get  his  thousand 
florins  back,  but  f rom  whom  you  took  them  again  by  yirtue  of 
your  supreme  authority." 

^*  Cajetan,  it  is  as  I  said,"  sighed  Andreas,  tuming  with  a 
dolef  ul  air  to  Döninger,  who  sat  at  the  desk,  pen  in  band, 
and  bowed  to  the  commander-in-chief  with  a  shrug. 

^^  I  come  to  you,  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  to  demand  jus- 
tice," added  the  old  man.  ''  Tour  decree  was  unjust  and  con- 
trary  to  law.  The  judges  had  decided  m  my  favor,  and  by 
reversing  their  judgment,  you  treät  with  harshness  and  cniel- 
ty  an  old  man  who  Stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  de- 
prive  my  poor  grandchild  of  its  whole  inheritance." 

^^  May  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  preserve  me  from  cömmit* 
ting  such  a  crime,"  murmured  Andreas  Hofer,  crossing  him- 
self devoutly.  ^*  Ah,  my  friend,  why  did  you  not  come  to  me 
ere  this,  and  teil  me  all  about  it  ?  I  should  have  gladly  as- 
sisted  you  in  recovering  what  was  due  to  you.'* 

*'  And  yet  it  is  your  fault  that  I  cannot  reooyer  what  is  due 
to  me,"  czded  the  old  man,  moumf ully.  ^^  Why  should  I  have 
come  hither  ere  this,  and  robbed  you  of  your  precious  time  ? 
I  confided  in  my  good  and  just  cause;  I  knew  that  the  good 
Gk)d  would  not  abandon  me,  and  that  He  would  not  take  from 
me,  after  losing  innocently  most  of  my  property  by  the  cruel- 
ty  of  the  enemy,  who  bumed  down  my  house  and  outbuild- 
ings,  the  last  remnant  of  my  little  f  ortune,  the  thousand  florins 
which  I  lent  to  my  friend,  and  which  bis  rieh  wife  engaged  in 
her  own  handwriting  to  pay  back  ten  years  after  date.'  The 
ten  years  had  eicpired  ;  the  good  Gk>d  did  not  abandon  moi  ior 
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He  caused  the  judges  to  grant  me  justice  and  adjudge  the  thou- 
sand  florins  to  me.*' 

"  And  I  took  them  from  him  again,"  murmured  Andreas 
Hofer,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes  ;  '^  and  it  is  my  fault  that  he  will 
die  with  a  grief-stricken  heart.  Cajetan,  I  have  ruined  the 
old  man  ;  teil  me,  adyise  me  how  to  make  amends  for  it." 

"  Yöu  reversed  the  decision  of  the  judges,"  said  Döninger, 
slowly  ;  "  you  possess  the  power  of  reversing  all  decisions." 

Andreas  Hof  er  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  gazed 
thoughtfuUy  into  vacancy,  as-if  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  an 
obscure  oracle  ;  all  at  once  his  face  brightened,  and  a  joyous 
smile  played  round  his  lips. 

"I  know  it  now,  Cajetan."  he  ezclaimed.  "I  have  the 
power  to  reverse  all  decislons,  and  therefore  my  own  also." 

Cajetan  Döninger  nodded  with  silent  satisfaction.  The 
old  man  clasped  his  hands  and  gazed  at  Hof  er  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  ardent  gratitude. 

"  Will  you  really  do  so,  Andreas  Hof  er  ? "  he  asked  trem- 
hlingly.  "  Will  you  reverse  your  own  decree  for  the  sake  of 
justice  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  exclaimed  Hofer,  joyfuUy ;  "  and  I  will  do 
it  immediately.  Cajetan,  take  up  your  pen  and  write  what  I 
am  going  to  dictate  to  you.  There  I  now  write  as  foUows  : 
'  I,  the  undersigued,  confess  by  these  presents  that  I  committed 
a  mistake  yesterday,  and  violated  the  laws.  To  confess  mis- 
takes  and  avow  faults  is  no  disgrace ;  hence,  I  do  so  now,  and 
heg  pardon  of  the  good  God  and  the  judges  for  doing  wrong. 
I  hereby  reverse  the  decision  which  I  made  yesterday.  Frie- 
del  Hof  meier  is  to  receive  the  thousand  florins  which  the  su- 
preme  court  adjudged  to  him,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges 
is  to  be  valid,  notwithstanding  my  decree  issued  yesterday.' 
Now  give  me  the  pen  and  let  me  sign  the  document." 

"Oh,  dear  commander-in-chief,"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
old  man,  "what  a  noble  and  kind-hearted  man  you  are, 
and-" 

"  Hush  I "  interrupted  Andreas,  looking  up  from  the  paper ; 
"  if  I  make  a  mistake  now,  the  whole  document  will  be  in- 
valid, and  we  must  commence  anew.  Now  I  teil  you  it  is 
bard  work  to  write  one's  name  with  such  a  pointed  pen  on  the 
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paper,  and  my  name,  moreover,  has  such  a  long-tailed  title. 
Therefore,  keep  quiet  and  let  me  write.  There,  it  is  done  now 
— *  Andreas  Hofer,  commander-in-chief  of  theTyrol.'  Now, 
my  dear  old  friend,  your  document  is  yalid.  Take  it  to  the 
city  haU,  and  permit  me  to  oongratulate  you  on  having  re- 
covered  your  Üiousand  .florins.  Say  nothing  about  it  now, 
but  hasten  to  the  ciiy  hall.  There  are  outside  a  great  many 
persons  who  wish  to  see  me.'^ 

He  handed  the  paper  to  the  old  man,  and  condueted  him  to 
the  door,  which  he  himself  opened  for  him.  He  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  he  suddenly  drew  back  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

'^Cajetan/^  he  whispered,  anxiously,  ^'I  saw  something 
dreadful ! " 

"  What  was  it,  commander-in-chief  t " 

''  Cajetan,  I  saw  the.  woman  whom  Friedel  Hofmeier  sued, 
and  to  whom  I  gave  the  decree  yesterday.  Cajetan,  I  was  not 
afraid  when  we  were  on  Mount  Isel  and  at  Brixen,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  that  woman  and  her  dreadful  lamentations.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do,  Döninger,  if  she  should  have  found 
out  what  I  have  done,  and  come  in  here  to  reproach  me  with 
it" 

"  We  shall  not  admit  her,  commander-in-chief,"  said  Do- 
ninger,  laughing.  ' 

^^  But,  Cajetan,  I  made  a  yow  never  to  refuse  admittance 
to  any  one,  and  not,  as  many  princes  do,  to  allow  distressed 
persons  to  wait  in  my  anteroom  and  send  them  away  with- 
out  listening  to  them  and  comforting  them." 

'*But  yo^  heard,  Andreas,  that  thejvoman  is  not  in  dis- 
tress, for  she  is  rieh  and  very  avariciouB.  She  told  you  the 
most  impudent  f alsehoods  ;  hence,  she  must  not  be  admitted ; 
for,  if  you  allow  her  to  come  in  again,  she  would  lie  as  she 
did  yesterday." 

**  You  are  right,  Cajetan,  she  must  not  come  in  ;  and  now, 
my  friend,  pray  go  and  admit  the  next  applicant,  but  not  that 
bad  woman." 

Doninger  went  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  beckoned  to  the 
person  standing  nearest  to  it. 

A    young    woman,    dressed    plainly,    but   very   neatly, 
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came  in,  and  remamed  at  the  door,  in  yisible  conf  usion  and 
grief. 

**  Well,  madame,"  said  Andeas  to  her,  **  do  you  come  to  t^ 
me  that  all  is  right,  and  that  your  husband  and  you^  his  pretty 
young  wif e,  live  together  in  happiness  and  content  ?  Well,  it 
was  heavy  work  to  reconcile  you  two,  and  persuade  you  to  re- 
xnain  together  and  love  each  other,  as  it  behooyes  a  Christian 
oouple.  It  cost  me  a  whole  forenoon,  but  I  do  not  regret  it, 
for  I  accomplished  my  task,  and  reconciled  you,  and  all  was 
right  again  between  you.  And  I  made  you  promise  to  retum 
in  two  weeks  and  teil  me  how  you  got  along  with  each  other. 
The  two  weeks  are  up  to-däy,  and  here  comes  the  pretty 
young  wife  to  teil  me  that  Andreas  Hofer  did  his  work  well, 
and  that  her  husband  is  now  faithf ul,  tender,  and  good.  Is  he 
not  ? " 

*'  Alas,  he  is  not  I "  sobbed  the  young  wife,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  Tony,  my  husband,  never  stays  at  home  in  the  even- 
ing  ;  he  returns  only  late  at  night,  scolds  me  for  weeping  and 
upbraiding  him  with  his  bad  oonduct,  and  yesterday — yester- 
day  he  wanted  even  to  beat  me  I " 

**  What  a  bad  man  ! "  cried  Andreas,  yehemently.  "  Why 
did  he  want  to  beat  you,  then  ?   .What  had  you  done  ? " 

"  I  had  locked  the  street-door,  and  would  not  let  him  have 
the  key  when  he  wanted  to  leaye  the  house.'^ 

*'  H'em  I  that  was  b  little  too  severe,"  said  Hof  er,  hesitat- 
ingly.  *'  Why  should  a  yoimg  man  be  prevented  f rom  going 
out  a  little  ?    He  cannot  always  stay  at  home." 

*^  But  he  shall  not  go  out  without  me,  and  he  would  not 
take  me  with  him.  I  had  requested  him  to  do  so,  and  he  had 
refused  ;  therefore,  I  locked  the  house  and  would  not  permit 
him  to  leaye  it.  .  He  shall  not  go  out  without  me,  for  he  is 
such  a  fine-looking  man,  that  all  the  pretty  women  of  Inn- 
spruck  admire  him  in  his  handsome  national  dress,  and  ogle 
him  when  he  passes  by." 

**  Well,  let  them  admire  and  ogle  him,"  exclaimed  Andreas, 
smiling.  "What  do  you  care  for  it,  proyided  your  husband 
does  not  ogle  them  ? " 

'^  But  he  does,  oommander-in-chief ;  he  i^Uns  after  the  pret- 
ty women  *  he  goes  to  the  theatre  and  the  concerts  to  see  them. 
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and  speak  and  flirt  with  them.  Believe  me,  dearest  com- 
mander-in-chief ,  he  deserts  me,  hß  is  faithless,  and  all  your  fine 
and  pious  exhortations  were  in  vain.  He  loves  me  no  longer, 
and  I  love  him  so  dearly,  and  would  like  lo  be  always  wiih  him 
and  neyer  desert  him.  But  he  says  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  him,  and  make  him  ridiculous,  if  he  should  always  appear 
together  with  his  wife,  like  a  convict  with  his  jailer." 

^*  What  a  bad,  hard-hearted  man  I "  cried  Andreas,  indig- 
nanüy. 

**  He  is  hard-hearted,  indeed,"  sobbed  the  young  wife.  **  He 
scolds  me  for  my  love,  and  when  I  like  to  be  with  him  all  the 
time,  he  says  my  jealousy  is  disagreeable  to  bim,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  abominable  than  a  jealous  wife  1 " 

^^  Well,  he  may  be  right  so  f ar  as  that  is  concemed,''  said 
Döninger,  busily  engaged  in  cutting  his  pen. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Cajetan  f "  asked  Hofer,  tuming  to 
him. 

'^  I  did  not  say  anything,  but  thought  aloud,"  said  Dönin- 
ger, trying  his  pen. 

Hofer  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  into  vacancy. 
*'  Yes,  my  dear  woman,"  he  then  said  boldly,  **  your  husband 
may  not  be  altogether  wrong  in  oomplaining  of  your  jealousy. 
I  really  believe  that  you  are  a  little  jealous,  and  heg  you  to  try 
to  oyercome  your  jealousy  ;  for  jealousy  is  a  grievous  fault, 
and  makes  many  husbands  very  wretched." 

"  But  must  I  not  be  jealous  ? "  she  cried,  vehemently,  weep- 
ing  bitterly.  '*  Do  I  not  see  that  the  women  are  trying  to  se- 
duce  him  and  make  him  desert  me  ?  Do  I  not  see  him  at  the 
theatre  gazing  at  the  finely-dressed  ladies  and  admiring  their 
bare  arms  and.shoulders  ? " 

**  What  I "  exclaimed  Hofer.  "  Is  it  true,  then,  that  the 
women  here  appear  in  public  with  bare  arms  and  Shoulders  ?  *' 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  sobbed  the  young  wife.  ''You  can  see  it 
everywhere  ;  it  is  the  new  fashion  which  the  French  brought 
here ;  the  women  wear  low-necked  dresses  with  very  short 
sleeves,  so  that  their  Shoulders  and  arms  are  entirely  bare. 
All  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  Innspruck  have  already  adopted 
this  new  fashion  ;  and  on  seeing  them  in  their  bozes  at  the 
theatre,  you  would  believe  they  were  in  a  bath,  precisely  as 
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the  good  God  created  them.  And  it  is  owing  only  to  these 
bare  arms  and  Shoulders  that  my  dear  husband  deserts  me  and 
loyes  me  no  longer.  The  aristocratic  ladies,  with  their  naked 
charms,  haye  seduced  him  ;  and  just  think  of  it,  he  wants  me 
to  adopt  the  new  fashion  too,  and  go  as  naked  as  the  other 
women  ! " 

^^You  must  not  do  it,"  said  &ofer  in  dismay  ;  ^4t  is  a 
shameless,  unchristian  fashion,  and  no  deoent  woman  should 
adopt  it.  This  is  not  the  first  complaint  that  I  have  heard  in 
regard  to  the  indecent  dress  of  the  women  here.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  were  at  the  theatre  yesterday,  and  were  indignant 
at  the  indecent  appearance  of  the  women  there  ;  they  told  me 
the  women  sat  there  dressed  in  the  highest  fashion,  their  busts 
entirely  bare  and  not  covered  with  a  handkerchief  such  as. 
every  decent  woman  in  the  Passeyr  Valley  wears,  and  their 
arms  adomed  with  all  sorts  of  golden  trinkets  such  as  we  see 
only  on  those  of  stroUing  players  who  perform  in  bams.  But 
I  will  put  an  end  to  it ;  I  will  preserve  the  good  and  yirtuous 
men  from  seduction,  and  will  not  suffer  vice  to  dress  up,  and 
shamelessness  to  stalk  by  the  side  of  decency.  Just  wait,  my 
dear  woman  ;  I  will  protect  your  husband  and  all  other  good 
men  from  the  seductive  wiles  of  frivolous  women,  and  issue  a 
decree  which  will  teil  all  the  beautiful  wom^n  how  to  behave. 
Sit  down  there  and  listen  to  the  decree  which  I  shall  dictate  to 
Cajetan  Döninger.  Cajetan,  take  a  large  sheet  of  stamped 
paper  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate  to  you." 

And  pacing  the  room,  and  slowly  stroking  his  fine  black 
beard  with  his  right  band,  Andreas  Hofer  dictated  as  follows  : 

"EVery  one  will  perceive  that  we  have  good  reason  to 
thank  the  kind  and  almighty  God  for  helping  us  so  signally 
to  deliver  the  fatherland  from  a  powerful  and  cruel  enemy  ; 
and  every  one  will  desire  that  we  should  henceforth  remain 
free  from  this  scourge,  with  which  the  Lord,  as  He  punished 
His  chosen  people  often  in  theOld  and  New  Testament,  visited 
and  chastised  our  fatherland,  that  we  might  tum  to  Him  and 
mend  our  ways.  We  will,  therefore,  tum  to  God  with  heart- 
felt  thanks  for  his  great  mercy,  and  with  the  sincere  purpose 
of  improving  our  morals,  and  pray  Him  to  protect  us  fröm 
further  persecution.    We  must  try  to  gain  His  patemal  love 
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by  a  deyout,  chaste,  and  yirtuous  life,  and  discard  hatred, 
enyy,  ooyetousness,  and  all  vices,  obey  our  superiors,  lend  as 
much  aasistance  as  possible  to  our  f ellow-citizens,  and  avoid 
eyerything  that  might  give  ofPence  to  God  and  man.  Now, 
many  of  my  excellent  comrades  and  defenders  of  the  oountry 
have  been  scandalized  at  the  neglect  of  many  women  to  cover 
their  arms  and  breasts,  whereby  they  giye  rise  to  sinful  desires 
which  must  be  bighly  ofPensiye  to  Qod  and  all  good  Chris- 
tians. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  repent,  lest  God  should 
punish  them  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  their  own  fault 
if  they  should  be  coyered  with  mire  in  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner." * 

^^Shall  I  really  write  that  ? "  asked  Döninger,  looking  up 
'  f  rom  bis  paper. 

'^  Yes,  you  shall ;  and  you  shall  not  omit  a  word  of  it,"  ex- 
claimed  Andreas  Hof^r.  '^  Giye  me  the  paper,  Cajetan ;  I 
want  to  See  if  you  haye  not  scratched  out  the  last  words.  No, 
there  it  is  :  ^But  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if 
they  should  be  coyered  with  mire  in  an  unpleasant  manner.' 
That  is  right— now  giye  me  the  pen,  Cajetan,  that  I  may  sign 
the  document.  Then  seal  it  up  and  send  it  to  the  Official  Jour- 
nal and  the  Gazette  ;  they  are  to  publish  it  at  once,  that  all  the 
Aromen  of  Innspruck  may  read  it  to-morrow  and  know  what 
to  do.  Now,  my  dear  woman,  I  hope  you  will  haye  some  rest, 
and  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  seductiye  wiles  of  those  ladies. 
Go  home,  then  ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  giye  you  good 
advice,  be  yery  gentle  and  kind  toward  your  husband  ;  and 
for  Gk>d'8  sake  do  not  torment  him  with  jealousy,  for  that  is  a 
bitter  herb  which  eyen  the  best  husband  cannot  digest.  and 
which  renders  him  morose  and  angry.  Go,  then,  with  God's 
blessing,  and  come  back  a  week  hence,  and  teil  me  whether  my 
decree  has  been  effectual,  and  whether  your  husband  goes  any 
longer  to  the  theatre  and  ogles  the  women  there." 

"  May  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  haye  mercy  on  us  1 " 
sighed  the  woman,  going  to  the  door  ;  "  for  I  shall  not  bear  it 
if  my  dear  husband  ogles  other  women,  and  something  dread- 
ful  will  happen  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways." 

*  See  "  Gallery  of  Heroes :  Andreas  Hofer,^^  p.  185 ;  and  Honnayr^  **  Ho- 
fer,"  vol.  iL,  p.  446. 
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^  Gk)d  be  praised  I  ^^  said  Döninger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  when 
the  woman  had  left  the  room. 

"  Why  do  you say  *  God  be  praised'  ? "  asked  Andreas,  in 
surprise. 

^^  Gk)d  be  praised  that  I  am  not  the  husband  of  this  jealous 
woman.  She  will  torment  her  husband  to  death,  and  leave 
him  not  a  moment's  repose  before  he  dies." 

'*  It  is  true,  she  does  not  seem  to  be  very  gentle,"  said  An- 
dreas, smiling.  '^But  then,  Cajetan,  she  loves  her  husband 
dearly,  is  doubtless  a  yirtuous  woman,  aud  will  never  sin 
against  the  seventh  commandment.  Well,  my  friend,  do  not 
grumble  so  mucb,  but  go  and  admit  another  person.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  LOYERS. 

DÖNINOEB  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  a  beautiful 
young  girl  slipped  immediately  into  the  room.  *^Hush, 
hush,''  she  whispered  to  Döninger ;  '^  do  not  say  anything  to 
him."  And  she  hastened  on  tiptoe  to  Andreas  Hof  er,  who 
was  reading  once  more  with  close  attention  the  proclamation 
which  he  had  dictated  to  Döninger. 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  band  in  which  Hofer  held 
the  paper.  **  Qod  bless  you,  dear,  great  father  and  liberator  of 
the  people  I "  she  said,  in  a  silver  voice. 

"  Lizzie  Wallner  I "  exclaimed  Andreas,  joyfully,  casting 
aside  the  paper.  "  Tes,  by  the  Etemal,  it  is  she  I  It  is  Lizzie, 
the  dearest  child  of  my  b€»t  friend — the  most  heroic  girl  in  the 
^l^rrol.  Come,  Lizzie,  embrace  your  second  father,  Andy,  and 
giye  me  a  kiss  for  father  and  mother,  and  one  for  yourself, 
my  dear  girl." 

Eliza  encircled  Hofer^s  neck,  and  imprinted  a  tender  kiss 
on  his  Ups.  '*  God  bless  you,  dear  father,  for  you  are  the 
father  of  the  whole  Tyrol,"  she  whispered,  *^  and  must  not  scold 
me  for  caUing  you  my  father  too." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  gladdens  my  heart,"  exclaimed  An- 
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dreas,  folding  her  tenderly  to  his  breast.  ^^  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  I  were  holding  one  of  my  own  girls  in  my  arms,  and 
as  though  I  heard  her  dear  voioe  calling  me  father.  Lizzie,  I 
can  teil  you  I  of ten  long  for  my  pretty  daughters  and  their 
mother,  Anna  Qertrude,  and  sometimes  I  feel  yery  lonely  in- 
deed.»' 

**  And  why  do  you  not  send  for  your  wife  and  children, 
father  Andy,  and  have  them  brought  here  ?  I  am  sure  there 
is  room  enough  for  them  in  this  large  house.^' 

''  No,  they  shall  stay  at  home,"  exclaimed  Andreas,  vehe- 
mently.  *^  The  mother  must  attend  to  household  affairs,  and 
keep  every  thing  in  good  order,  and  the  girls  mxist  help  her 
do  it.  Otherwise  all  would  go  amiss,  and  when  I  should  have 
no  longer  to  work  for  the  emperor  here,  and  went  back  to  my 
home,  the  inn  in  the  Passeyr  valley  would  be  worthless  ;  we 
should  be  destitute,  and  beoome  beggars.  Besides,  I  do  not 
want  my  girls  to  become  proud,  and  think  they  are  aristocratic 
young  ladies  now,  because  their  father  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  emperor's  lieutenant.  We  are  peasants, 
and  will  remain  peasants.  However,  let  us  speak  no  more  of 
myself,  but  of  you,  Lizzie.  Where  do  you  come  from,  what 
do  you  want  here,  and  how  did  you  get  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  in  the  audience-room  ? " 

**  I  came  to  see  you,  father  Andreas.  I  asked  the  sentinel 
in  the  passage  outside  where  I  would  find  you,  as  I  had  to  see 
you  on  important  business.  The  sentinel  told  me  to  enter  the 
audience-room.  It  was  already  crowded  with  persons  who 
wished  to  see  you;  and  who  told  me  that  one  was  admitted  to 
you  after  another ;  but,  on  hearing  that  I  had  oome  all  the 
way  from  Windisch-Matrey,  and  had  walked  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  intermission,  they  took  pity  on  me,  and 
would  not  let  me  wait  until  my  turn  came,  but  allowed  me  to 
advance  close  to  the  door,  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  enter  your 
room." 

"  The  people  of  Innspruck  are  very  kind-hearted  indeed,*' 
exclaimed  Andreas,  joyously.  "  Then  you  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Windisch-Matrey,  Lizzie?  And  where  is  your 
father  ? '' 

''  He  and  his  sharpshooters  joined  Joachim  Haspinger  and 
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Joseph  Speckbacher,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  three  Com- 
manders marched  against  the  Bavarians.  Father  and  his 
seven  hundred  sharpshooters  expelled  the  Bayarians  from 
the  Unken  yalley,  and  is  now  encamped  near  Berchtesga- 
den  and  Beichenhall.  Speckbacher  is  stationed  at  Neuhäu- 
ser and  Schwarzbach,  and  Haspinger  is  still  at  Werfen.  They 
are  going  to  reunite  their  forces  and  advance  against  the  Ba- 
yarians, in  Order,  if  possible,  to  driye  them  from  the  pass  of 
Lueg,  which  the  enemy  has  occupied  with  a  large  force." 

"  And  you  are  not  with  your  father,  Lizzie,  nor  with  your 
friend  the  Capuchin,  who  speaks  of  you  only  as  a  heroine  ? 
You  no  longer  carry  the  wounded  out  of  the  thickest  of  thd 
fight,  to  dress  their  wounds  and  nurse  them  ? " 

^*  I  haye  another  duty  to  fulfil  now,  .and  my  father  has  per- 
mitted  me  to  come  to  you  in  regard  to  it,  dear  father  Andreas 
Hofer.  I  am  in  great  distress,  and  you  alone,  dear,  all-power- 
ful  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,  are  able  to  help  me.^' 

"Teil me  quick,  Lizzie,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  asked  An- 
dreas, eagerly.  "  I  owe  you  yet  a  reward  for  your  heroic  deed 
on  the  day  of  the  hay-wagons,  and  I  should  like  to  discharge 
this  debt  of  the  fatherland.  Teil  me,  theref ore,  dear  girl,  wh|a.t 
can  I  do  for  you  ? " 

*^  Tou  can  restore  to  me  the  dearest  friend  I  haye  on  earth,^' 
Said  Eiiza,  beseechingly.  "Tou  can  deliyer  a  patriotic  girl 
from  Bayarian  captivity,  and  an  excellent  nobleman,  who  has 
done  no  other  wrong  than  that  he  possesses  a  loyal  Tyrolese 
heart,  from  grief  and  despair." 

"  I  will  do  so  with  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  Andreas ; 
"  only  teil  me,  Lizzie,  whom  you  refer  to." 

"I  refer  to  Baron  von  Hohenberg,  who  liyed  at  the  Castle 
of  Windisch-Matrey,  and  his  daughter,  my  dear  and  only 
friend  Elza.  The  old  baron  was  al  ways  a  yery  pious  and  affa- 
ble  gentleman,  a  benef actor  and  father  of  the  poor  ;  and  not  a 
poor  man,  not  a  woman  in  distress  applied  to  him,  but  whom 
he  willingly  relieyed  and  assisted.  He  liyed  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Tyrol,  at  his  Castle  at  Windisch-Matrey,  and  became  in 
this  manner  an  ardent  son  of  the  Tyrol,  although  he  is  a  na- 
tiye  of  Bayaria,  and  his  whole  aristocratic  family  lives  in 
Munich.    His  daughter  Elza  is  my  dearest  friend  ;  we  grew 
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•  * 

up  together,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  her  that  I  would  readily  give 
up  my  heart's  blood  for  her.  Now,  think  of  it,  dear  Andy  l 
the  Bayarians,  on  returning  to  the  Tyrol  two  months  ago, 
made  the  two  prisoners,  the  dear  old  bsiron  and  my  Elza,  and 
carried  them  as  hostages  to  Mnnich  ;  they  charged  them  there 
with  high-treason,  because  they  stood  faithfuUy  by  the  Tyrol, 
and  because,  at  the  yery  outset  of  the  insnrrection,  the  Bava- 
rian  soldiers  and  their  captain  -were  surrounded  at  their  Castle 
and  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  story,"  exclaimed  Andreas,  gayly  ; 
**  it  was  an  heroic  deed  by  which  Anthony  Wallner  inaugu- 
rated  our  glorious  war  of  liberation.  And  now  the  mean  Ba- 
yarians  call  the  good  Baron  yon  Hohenberg  a  traitor,  when 
he  was  quite  innocent>of  the  whole  alfair,  and  was  not  eyen 
at  home  when  it  took  place.  They  say  he  left  his  castle  at  the 
time  in  order  not  to  preyent  the  Tyrolese  from  capturing  the 
Bayarians,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  the  plans  of  the  Tyrolese, 
and  should  haye  wamed  the  Bayarians.  But  I  say  that  he 
acted  like  a  good  patriot,  and  they  ought  neither  to  Charge  him 
with  treason  nor  imprison  him  and  his  daughter." 

*^  Ah,  and  both  long  so  intensely  to  retum  to  their  dear 
Tyrol  and  their  Castle  I  Elza  wrote  me  a  lettelr  which  I  re- 
ceiyed  a  week  ago,  and  tears  had  blotted  ont  half  of  its  Con- 
tents. Both  feel  so  wretched  in  the  large  city  of  Munich  ; 
their  aristocratic  relatiyes  upbraid  them  constantly  for  their 
hostility  to  the  Bayarians ;  the  confinement  and  prison-air 
haye  already  made  the  old  baron  quite  sick,  and  Elza  thinks 
he  will  surely  die  of  grief  if  he  is  not  soon  released  and  al- 
lowed  to  go  home.  Therefore,  I  implore  you^dear,  all-power- 
f ul  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,  saye  the  old  baron's  life, 
restore  my  Elza  to  me,  and  release  them  both  from  their  cap- 
tiyity.  This  is  what  I  came  for,  father  Andy  ;  and  if  you 
think  that  I  haye  eyer  done  any  thing  for  the  fatherland  that 
deseryes  thanks  and  a  reward,  thank  and  reward  me  by  releas- 
ing  Elza  and  her  father  from  their  captiyity  and  allowing 
them  to  retum  to  their  home." 

^^I  will  do  all  I  can,"  exclaimed  Andreas,  profoundly       '' 
moyed  ;  *^  and  the  good  God  sent  you  to  me  to-day,  for  to-day 
I  can  help  you. — Can  I  not,  Döninger  ? " 
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"  You  refer  to  the  Bayarian  officer  whom  you  are  going  to 
send  to  Munich  ? "  asked  Döninger. 

"  Yes,  the  Bayarian  officer  is  to  procure  their  release,"  ex- 
claimed  Andreas.  *'  Look  at  the  fortunate  coincidence,  Liz^ie  I 
Among  the  prisoners  we  took  on  Mount  Isel  was  a  Bayarian 
captain,  a  sensible;  excellent  man,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  sym- 
pathizes  cordially  with  the  cause  of  the  Tyrolese.  We  re- 
aolyed  to  release  him  on  parole  and  send  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  was  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  may- 
be  bring  about  an  amicable  understanding  between  us  and  the 
King  of  Bayaria.  The  Bayarian  captain — I  belieye  his  name 
is  Ulrich—" 

**'  Ulrich  ? "  asked  Eliza,  trembling,  and  blushing  deeply. 

'*  I  belieye  that  is  his  name,"  said  Hofer,  quietly  ;  "  his 
other  name  I  haye  f orgotten  ;  we  call  him  only  Captain  Ul- 
rich, as  you  call  me  Andreas.  Well,  Captain  Ulrich  has  al- 
ready  receiyed  his  Instructions  and  the  list  of  prisoners  whose 
release  he  is  to  adyocate.  It  will  only  remain  f  or  us  to  add  Ho- 
henberg's  name  to  the  list,  and  you  yourself,  my  Li:&ie,  shall 
urge  Captain  Ulrich  to  restore  to  you  the  old  baron  and  your 
friend  Elza. — ^Fray,  dearest  Cajetem,  go  and  fetch  the  captain  ; 
he  was  to  set  out  in  an  hour,  and  he  must,  therefore,  be  here 
yet."  * 

"  He  is  certainly  here  yet;  f or  there  are  his  papers,  which  I 
intended  to  take  to  him,  and  without  which  he  cannot  depart," 
said  Döninger.  ^'  And  here  is  the  list  of  the  prisoners  whose 
release  he  is  to  procure." 

^^  Add  to  it  the  names  of  the  old  baron  and  his  daughter, 
Cajetan,  and  state  that  their  release  is  urgently  desired." 

"  But  f  or  whöm  are  they  to  be  exchanged  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,  for  whom  ?  Well,  for  Captain  Ulrich  himself. 
If  he  procures  their  release,  and  retums  hither,  as  hesolemnly 
swore  he  would,  with  the  reply  of  the  Bayarian  goyemment, 
and,  perhaps,  brings  the  old  baron  and  his  daughter  with  him, 
he  shall  be  free  and  at  liberty  to  go  whereyer  he  pleases.  Gro, 
Cajetan,  say  that  to  the  captain',  and  giye  him  the  papers,  and 
repeat  to  him  once  more  all  that  he  is  to  do.  And  you,  Idzzie, 
will  you  not  send  by  him  a  note  to  your  friend  ?  But  it  is  true, 
you  haye  not  yet  written  a  letter  toher.    Itis  better  for  you 
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to  teil  him  what  he  is  to  say  in  your  name  to  yoiu*  friend.— 
Go,  therefore,  Cajetan,  take  tlie  papers  to  the  captain,  and  con> 
duct  him  to  Lizzie.  But  do  not  bring  him  in  here,  for  there 
are  in  the  anteroom  still  a  great  many  persona  whom  I  must 
see  before  I  can  converse  further  with  you.  Take  him,  there- 
fore,  into  the  other  room  ;  and  when  he  is  t&ere,  retum  to  me, 
Cajetan.  Lizzie  may  then  go  in  there  and  see  the  captain  ; 
and  we  shall  8x>eak  with  the  poor  people  in  the  audience-room 
who  have  had  to  wait  already  so  long  taday. — ^But  I  shall  not 
let  you  go  again,  my  Lizzie,'^  added  Hof  er,  after  Döninger  had 
left  the  room  ;  ''  no,  I  shall  not  let  you  go  again.  You  must 
stay  with  me  at  the  palace  here,  and  be  my  dear  little  daughter 
until  the  captain  returns  f rom  bis  mission,  and  until  you  know 
if  he  brings  your  friend  and  her  father  along  with  hiin.  Will 
you  do  so,  lizzie  ? " 

"  I  will,  dear  father  Andreas  ;  I  will  stay  with  you  until 
then,  and  take  care  of  you  as  a  good  daughter,  until  my  dear 
Elza,  if  it  please  God,  returns,  when  I  will  go  back  with  her  to 
Windisch-Matrey . " 

At  this  moment  Döninger  re-entered  the  room.  *^  The  ca]>- 
tain  is  in  the  room  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  side-door  ; 
"  he  awaits  you,  and  will  set  out  after  seeing  you.  The  car- 
riage  is  already  at  the  door.   *Qo,  therefore,  Eliza  Wallner." 

*^  I  am  going  already,"  said  Eliza.  She  nodded  to  Andreas 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room, 
while  Döninger  admitted  another  person  from  the  audience- 
room  into  Hof  er^s  cabinet. 

The  room  which  EHiza  entered  was  one  of  the  large  state 
apartments  of  the  palace,  which  Andreas  did  not  occupy,  and 
which  he  used  only  on  rare  occasions.  It  was  a  wide  room 
with  heavy  silken  hangings  on  the  walls ;  curtains  of  the 
same  description  covered  the  Windows,  so  that  only  a  dim  twi- 
light  reigned  in  the  large  apartment.  Magniücent  gilt  fumi- 
ture  lined  the  walls  ;  between  the  Windows  stood  lai^  Vene- 
tian  mirrors  in  broad  carved  golden  frames,  and  gorgeous 
lustres  of  rock-crystal  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Was  it  the  splendor  and  magnificence  surrounding  her  all 
at  once  that  rendered  Eliza  so  timid  and  anxious  ?  She  leaned 
for  a  moment  in  great  embarrassment  against  the  door,  as  if 
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she  oould  not  venture  to  advance  on  the  glitteringfloor.  Her 
large,  bright  eyes  glanced  uneajdly  around  the  great  room,  and 
now  she  saw  in  the  window-niche  yonder  the  tall  form  of  a 
gentleman  ;  his  head  was  averted  from  her,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  looking  eagerly  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  do  not  know  him ;  surely,  I  do  not  know  him,"  said 
Eliza  to  herseif.  ^'  It  is  f oolish  in  me  to  think  so  ;  be  strong, 
theref  ore,  my  heart,  strong  and  calm,  and  do  not  throb  so  very 
impetuously  ! " 

And  overcoming  her  bashf ulness  with  a  courageous  effort, 
she  adyanced  toward  the  officer,  who  was  still  tuminghis  back 
upon  her. 

Nöw  she  was  close  behind  him,  and  said  in  a  low,  bashful 
▼oice  :  "  Captain,  I — " 

He  tumed  quickly,  and  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  radiant  with 
joy  and  intense  love. 

Eliza  uttered  a  cry ;  she  raised  her  hands  inyoluntarily, 
made  a  step  forward,  and  lay  in  his  arms  before  knowing  it ; 
she  feit  his  buming  kisses  on  her  Ups,  in  her  heart,  and 
thought  and  knew  nothing  but — ^^  It  is  he  I  It  is  he  I  I  see 
him  again  I    He  still  loves  me  ! " 

**  See,  dearest  Eliza,^*  whispered  Ulrich,  drawing  her  close 
to  his  heart,  "  I  had  to  act  thus  in  order  to  elicit  your  heavenly 
secret  from  you.  I  knew  it  was  you  who  wished  to  see  me  ; 
I  wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise,  and  I  succeeded.  Your  sur- 
prise  betrayed  what  the  timid  and  chaste  Ups  of  my  Eliza 
would  not  confess  to  me.  Tes,  you  love  me  I  Oh,  deny  it  no 
longer,  for  your  heart  betrayed  you  when  you  recognized  me, 
and  when  joy  illuminated  your  face  like  a  bright  ray  of  sun- 
shine.  Now  you  are  mine,  Eliza,  and  nothing  on  earth  must 
or  shall  separate  us  any  longer.  No,  do  not  try  to  disengage 
yourself  from  my  arms,  my  beautiful,  sweet,  affianced  bride  I 
I  shall  not  leave  you  ;  even  though  the  whole  world  should 
come  to  take  you  from  me,  I  should  not  leave  you— no,  not  for 
the  whole  world  and  aU  its  treasures  I " 

*'  The  whole  world  wiU  not  come,^'  said  Eliza,  disengaging 
herseif  gently  from  his  arms  ;  ^^  the  world  does  not  conoem 
itself  in  the  affairs  of  a  poor  peasant-girl  like  me.  But  I  my- 
seif  intend  to  leave  you,  sir  ;  you  must  let  me  go,  that  we  may 
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conyerse  in  a  sensible  manner,  as  it  behooves  two  deoent 
young  persons.  Take  your  arms  away,  Captain  von  Hohen- 
herg  ;  it  is  not  right  in  you  to  embraoe  me  here  while  we  are 
all  alone.  Tou  woiüd  certainly  be  ashamed  of  it  if  any  one 
should  See  you  folding  tbe  peasant-girl  to  your  heart/' 

"  No,  Eliza,  I  would  not ;  I  should  f old  you ,  only  the  more 
tenderly  to  my  heart,  and  exclaim  proudly  in  tbe  face  of  the 
wbole  World  :  ^  Eliza  Wailner,  the  peasant-girl,  is  my  affianoed 
bride ;  I  loye  and  adore  her  as  the  most  faithful,  noble,  and 
generous  heart ;  she  is  to  become  my  wife,  and  I  will  loveand 
cherish  her  all  my  lif  e  I '' 

^*  And  if  you  said  so,  the  world  would  laugh  at  you  ;  but 
your  parents  and  my  dear  Elza  would  weep  for  you.  Now, 
my  Elza  shall  never  weep  on  my  acoount,  and  neyer  shall 
your  aristocratic  p9,rents  be  obliged  to  blush  for  the  daüghter- 
in-law  whom  you  bring  into  their  house.  As  a  daughter-in- 
law  I  can  never  be  welcome  to  them  ;  hence,  they  could  neyer 
be  welcome  to  me  as  parents-in-law.^^ 

"  Oh,  Eliza,  your  beauty,  your  angelic  purity  and  goodness 
would  surmount  their  resistance,  for  no  heart  is  able  to  wiih- 
stand  you  ;  and  when  my  parents  are  once  acquainted  with 
you,  when  tbey  haye  submitted  to  stem  necessity,  they  will 
soon  loye  you,  and  fold  you  as  a  daughter  to  their  hearts." 

'^  But  Ürst  they  would  haye  to  submit  to  stem  necessity, 
and  I  should  haye  to  be  forced  upon  them,  that  they  might 
afterward  leam  to  loye  me.  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  I  am 
only  a  peasant-girl,  but  I  haye  my  pride  too,  and  will  neyer 
allow  myself  to  be  forced  upon  a  family,  but  will  only  take  a 
husband  whose  parents  would  come  to  meet  me  affection- 
ately,  and  give  me  their  blessing  on  the  threshold  of  my  new 
home.  And  now  let  us  drop  the  subject,  and  teil  me  what  has 
hjappened  to  you  during  our  Separation." 

'*  Tou  See,  Eliza,  what  has  happened  to  me,'^  said  Ulrich, 
moumfully.  ^*  After  your  diyine  magnanimity  had  sei  me 
free,  I  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Insurgent  country  to 
the  Bayarian  lines  and  re-entered  the  seryice.  We  fought 
and  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  at  length,  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, I  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Tyrolese  at  the'batÜe  of 
Mount  Isel  and  taken  to  Innspruck.    Howeyer,  th^  do  not 
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know  my  real  name  here,  f or  I  did  not  want  the  news  of  my 
captivity  to  reach  my  parents  ;  I  preferred  that  they  should 
lament  me  as  killed  in  battle,  ratber  than  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  fate  decreed  that  it  should  be 
otherwise;  I  am  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  keep  my  mournful 
inoognito ;  I  am  to  repair  to  Munich  to  negotiate  there  an  ex- 
change  of  the  prisoners  f  or  the  hoetages  whom  our  troops  car- 
ried  oflP." 

^^  Tour  unde  and  my  Elza  are  among  the  hoetageB/'  ex- 
daimed  Eliza.  "Oh,  sir,  if  you  really  think'that  you  are 
under  obligations  to  me,  if  you  haye  not  f orgotten  that  I  saved 
your  life,  pray  procure  the  release  of  your  dear  old  uncle,  and 
bring  him  back  hither ;  for  he  has  indeed  a  hard  time  of  it  in 
Munich,  where  they  Charge  him  with  treason,  and  where  eyen 
bis  own  relatives  inveigh  bitterly  against  him.  This  gnaws 
at  bis  heart,  and,  unless  released  speedily,  he  will  die  of 
grief." 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  so  sad  a  fate  had  befallen  him,"  said 
Ulrich,  gently;  "Döninger  was  the  first  to  teil  me  of  it,  on 
brmging  me  the  papers,  and  conducting  me  hither.  But,  I 
oonfess,  in  my  intense  joy  on  meeting  you,  my  dear,  sweet 
Eliza,  my  ungratef  ul  heart  had  f  orgotten  my  old  uncle,  who 
gave  me  so  many  proof s  of  bis  loye  and  Mndness,  and  treated 
me  for  months  as  a  son  at  bis  house.  I  will  try  to  reward  bis 
love  by  ayailing  myself  of  my  influential  connections  and  my 
whole  eloquence  to  bring  about  bis  release  ;  I  will  go  myself 
to  the  king  to  intercede  in  his  behalf." 

"  But  you  must  bring  my  Elza  with  you  too,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed  EHiza.  "  Oh,  I  implore  you,  by  all  that  is  sacred  and 
dear  to  you — " 

"  Then  implore  me  by  your  name,  by  your  sweet  face,"  he 
interrupted  her,  enthusiastically. 

**  I  implore  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  she  con- 
tinued,  without  taking  any  notice  of  his  words,  "bring  my 
Elza  back  to  me.  She  is  the  better  half  of  my  soul ;  we  grew  up 
together,  we  shared  all  joys  and  afflictions,  and  have  sworn  tö 
shed  our  heart's  blood  and  die  for  each  other,  if  need  be,  and 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  faithful  friendship  to  the  last  day  of 
our  lives.  Now,  I  am  only  half  alive  when  my  Elza  is  not 
27 
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with  me.    Theref  ore,  dear  Ulrich,  restore  my  Elza  to  me,  and 
I  will  thank  you,  and  bless  you,  and  love  you  as  a  brother/' 

"  As  a  brother  I  "  he  cried  mournfully.  ''  But  I  do  not 
want  you  to  love  me  as  a  brother.  I  want  your  heart,  your 
whole  heart,  Eliza  ;  and  it  is  mine  in  spite  of  you—mine  ! 
But  you  are  vindictive,  and  cannot  forget  and  forgive;  and 
because  I  denied  and  misunderstood  you  once  in  my  blind 
stubbornness,  you  wish  to  wreak  yengeance  on  me,  drive  me 
to  despair,  and  make  me  unhappy  for  my  whole  lue  I '' 

"II''  she  exclaimed,  mournfully ;  *'  I  wish  to  make  you 
imhappy  ? " 

"  Yes,  you,"  he  said  bitterly;  "you  see  my  sufferings,  and 
gloat  over  them  ;  you  feel  that  I  loye  you  boundlessly,  and 
with  oold,  sneering  pride  you  try  to  resent  my  former  con- 
temptible  haughtiness.  Tou  oppose  your  peasant  pride  to  my 
insensate  aristocratic  pride  ;  you  want  to  make  me  go  mad  or 
die  heart-broken,  and  your  coolness  never  leaves  you  for  a 
moment,  and  my  grief  makes  no  Impression  on  you ;  for, 
when  I  am  dead,  you  will  be  able  to  exclaim  :  '  I  fought  for 
my  oountry  as  a  brave  daughter  of  the  Tyrol  I  I  killed  a 
Bavarian,  I  broke  his  heart  laughingly  I ' " 

"  You  lie,  I  shall  never  say  so  I "  cried  Eliza,  in  an  outr 
burst  of  generous  indignation ;  "  you  lie  if  you  think  me 
capable  of  so  miserable  a  revenge;  you  lie  if  you  believe 
that  I  have  a  cold  and  cruel  heart.  I  wish  I  had,  for  then  I 
should  not  suffer  what  I  am  suffering  now,  and  I  should  at 
least  be  able  to  forget  you.  You  really  charge  me  with  hav- 
ing  a  cold  heart,  with  hating  and  despising  you  ?  Do  you  not 
isee,  do  you  not  even  suspect  what  I  am  suffering  for  your 
sake  ?  Look  at  me,  theh ;  see  how  pale  my  cheeks  are ;  see 
how  dim  my  eyes  are  I  I  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it,  I  do 
not  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror — ^why  should  I,  and  for 
whom  ? — but  mother  teils  me  so  every  day,  and  weeps  for  me. 
And  why  am  I  so  pale  and  thin,  and  why  are  my  eyes  so 
dim  ?  Because  my  heart  is  füll  of  grief  ;  because  I  have  no 
rest  day  or  night ;  because  there  is  in  my  heart  a  voice  which 
J  can  never  silence,  not  even  when  I  am  praying  or  kneeling 
in  the  confessional.  Do  you  think  I  am  grieving  for  the 
aake  of  the  country  or  the  bloody  war  ?     What  does  the 
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country  concern  me  ?  I  think  no  longer  of  it,  and  yet  eyery 
battle  makes  me  tremble :  and  on  beanng  the  booming  of 
artillery,  I  kneel  down  and  pray  with  tears  of  anguish  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Oh,  may  God  forgive  me  I  I  do  not  pray  for 
xny  father,  nor  for  our  soldiers;  I  pray  for  a  Bayarian,  I  pray 
for  you  I " 

*'  Eliza  !  '*  exclaimed  Ulrich,  radiant  with  joy,  and  Stretch' 
ing  out  his  arms  toward  her,  ^^  Eliza  1 " 

"  Hush  ! ''  she  said,  stepping  back  proudly,  '*  do  not  speak. 
I  have  told  you  the  truth,  for  I  do  not  want  you  to  aocuse  and 
curse  me,  when  I  am  blessing  you  every  day.  But  npw  go, 
sir;  forget  what  I  have  said,  but  remember  me  always  as  one 
who  never  hated  you,  and  never  thought  of  revenging  herseif 
upon  you." 

"  Miza,"  said  Ulrich,  gravely,  taking  her  band,  and  gazing 
deeply  into  her  eyes,  "  let  us  now  be  honest  and  frank  toward 
each  other.  Our  hearts  have  spoken  with  each  other,  and 
God  has  heard  them.  You  love  me,  and  I  love  you.  Do  you 
remember  what  I  said  to  you  when  taking  leave  of  you  on 
the  mountain  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,  sir,"  she  whispered,  dropping  her  eyes. 

"  But  I  do,"  he  continued,  g^vely  and  ftrmly.  "  I  said  to 
you  :  '  I  will  go  now,  but  I  shall  retum  and  ask  you  :  ^*  Do 
you  remember  me  ?  Will  you  become  my  wife  ? " '  Now, 
Eliza,  I  have  retumed,  and  ask  you  as  I  asked  you  on  the 
mountain,  Eliza,  will  you  become  my  wife  ? " 

''  And  I  reply  as  I  replied  to  you  on  the  mountain,"  she 
Said  solemnly.  **  We  can  never  belong  to  each  other  as  hus- 
band  and  wife,  but  we  can  remember  each  other.  as  good 
friends.  And  so,  sir,  I  will  always  remember  you,  and  it 
will  always  gladden  my  heart  to  hear  that  you  are  well  and 
happy." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word  ? "  asked  Ulrich,  angrily.    - 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  is  my  last  word.'' 

"Then  you  are  intent  on  making  us  unhappy  ?"  he  cried, 
moumfully.  "Oh,  you  crystal-heart,  so  transparent  and 
dear,  so  hard,  so  hard  !  will  you  never,  then,  allow  yourself 
to  be  softened  by  the  sunbeams  of  love  ?  Will  they  always 
only  harden  your  heart  ? " 
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"  I  cannot  act  otherwise,  air,  I  assure  you  I  cannot,**  she 
Said,  beseechingly. 

''  Well»  theo,  I  cannot  act  otherwise  either,"  he  cried.  ''  I 
shall  not  accept  this  mission,  I  shall  not  go  to  Munich,  I  shall 
stay  here." 

'^  No,  no,  I  implore  you  to  go  I "  exclaimed  Eliza.  '^  Save 
my  imprisoned  oountrymen ;  save,  above  all,  my  Elza  and  her 
father  I  Oh,  she  is  unhappy,  she  longa  for  her  home  ;  she  is 
weeping  for  me,  for  you,  sdr  I  Make  haste,  make  haste;  have 
mercy  upon  Elza  and  myself  ! " 

"  Why  should  I  have  mercy  when  you  have  none?"  he 
asked,  quiddy.  ^^  Let  the  prisoners  die  of  grief  ;  I  am  a  pris- 
oner  too,  and  shall  know  also  how  to  die.  I  shall  not  leave 
Innspruck  unless  you  promise  me  that  you  will  beoome  my 
wife  on  my  retum,  and  plight  me  your  faith  before  the  altar 
of  Gk)d.  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  me,  I  will  not  leave 
this  city  unless  I  tak^  with  me  your  solemn  pledge  that  you 
will  overcome  your  pride  and  become  my  wife." 

**  Well,  then,"  she  said,  blushing  deeply,  "  go,  then.  Pro- 
cure my  Elza's  release,  bring  her  home,  and  then — " 

"  And  then  ^  "  he  asked,  as  she  hesitated. 

"  Then  you  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  priest  a  bride 
who  loves  you,  loyes  you  with  inünite  tenderness,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice. 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  folded  her  to  his  heart.  But 
she  disengaged  herseif  gently.  "  Make  haste  now,"  she  said  ; 
"  for  the  sooner  you  depart,  the  sooner  you  will  retum." 

^^  I  will  set  out  immediately,"  he  cried,  radiant  with  joy. 
^^  But  swear  to  me,  Eliza,  that  I  shall  receive  immediately  on 
my  retum,  even  though  it  should  be  early  in  the  moming,  at 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  my  hride — the  bride  who  loves  me 
with  inünite  tendemess." 

"  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin,"  said  Eliza,  solemnly,  *^  that 
if  you  bring  my  Elza  to  me  here,^ou  shall  receive  your  bride 
at  the  hands  of  the  priest  on  the  day  of  your  retum,  whether 
it  be  early  in  the  moming  or  late  at  night." 

^^  Captain  Ulrich,"  shouted  Cajetan  Döninger,  opening  the 
door,  ^*  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  set  out.  The  carriage  has 
been  at  the  door  for  upward  of  an  hour." 
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^^  I  am  ready,"  said  Ulrich,  holding  out  bis  band  to  Eliza 
with  a  happy  smile.  '*  Fare  well,  Eliza  ;  I  shall  retum  wiih 
your  Elza  in  two  weeks." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
elza's  rbturn. 

A  SPLENDID  f  estival  was  being  celebrated  at  Innspruck  on 
tbe  3d  of  October,  and  tbere  were  great  rejoicings  in  tbe  city. 
A  messagie  of  love  and  joy  bad  reached  Innspruck  f  rom  tbe 
beadquarters  of  tbe  Emperor  Francis  at  Totis.  Tbree  of  tbe 
former  leaders  of  tbe  Tyrolese  insurrection,  wbo  bad  escaped 
to  Austria  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  second  invasion  of  tbe  Bayarians 
— Sicherer,  Friscbmann,  and  Eisenstecken — ^bad  arrived  at 
Innspruck  as  couriers  of  tbe  emperor.  Tbey  bad  succeeded  in 
passing  tbrougb  Styria  and  Carintbia,  altbougb  botb  tbese 
proyinces  were  occupied  by  Frencb  troops,  and  bad  safely  ar- 
riyed  at  Innspruck  amid  tbe  jubilant  acclamations  of  tbe 
Population.  Tbey  brougbt  cbeering  news  from  tbe  Emperor 
Francis.  He  sent  to  tbe  commander-in-cbief  of  tbe  Tyrol,  bis 
beloyed  and  faitbful  Andreas  Hofer,  a  large  gold  cbain  and 
medal  containing  tbe  emx)eror's  portrait ;  and  be  sent  also 
tbree  tbousand  florins  as  a  gift  to  tbe  braye  sbarpsbooters. 
But  better  tban  all  tbis  was  an  autograpb  letter  from  tbe  em- 
peror, wbo  extoUed  in  it  tbe  brayery  of  tbe  Tyrolese,  called 
upon  tbem  to  perseyere  in  tbeir  resistance,  and  promised  tbat 
Austria  would  succor  tbem  yigorously  witb  money  and  troops. 
Tbe  letter  stated  tbat  tbe  emperor  would  soon  dispatcb  Baron 
yon  Bescbmann  witb  fimds  and  füll  instructions  to  tbe  Tyrol, 
wbere  be  would  act  as  commissioner  and  Intendant  of  tbe 
army,  and  tbat  tbe  Tyrolese  migbt  confidently  look  for  tbe 
speedy  resumption  of  bostilities. 

Tbese  joyful  tidings  were  receiyed  witb  unbounded  en- 
tbusiasm,  and  Andreas  Hof er's  face  beamed  witb  deligbt  wben 
be  was  formally  inyested  witb  tbe  gold  medal  and  cbain  in 
tbe  great  cburcb  of  Innspruck,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  tomb  of 
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Maximilian,  by  the  Abbot  of  Wiltau,  amid  the  teara  and  accla* 
mations  of  a  yast  concourse  of  spectators,  wbo  afterward,  pre- 
ceded  by  the  municipal  authorities,  accompanied  him  in  sol- 
emn  procession  to  the  imperial  palace.  Andreas  presented  a 
splendid  appearance  in  the  fine  gold-embroidered  uniform 
which  he  wore  to-day  in  honor  of  the  eelebration,  in  place  of 
bis  Tyrolese  costume  ;  bis  heavy  gold  ohain  and  the  medal 
witb  the  emperor's  portrait,  glittered  under  bis  fine  black 
beard  on  bis  breast,  and  he  wore  a  black  hat  witb  a  plume  and 
inscription  to  him  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,  the 
gift  of  the  holy  sisterhood  of  Innspruck. 

Andreas  Hofer's  face  shone  witb  happiness  as  he  walked 
along  in  this  manner  amid  the  acclamations  of^the  whole 
Population  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  ;  but  bis  heart  was 
nevertheless  füll  of  humility,  and  lif ting  bis  beaming  eyes  to 
beayen,  he  murmured  to  himself,  ^^  O  my  Lord  and  God,  Thou 
hast  accomplished  every  thing  ;  Thou  hast  protected  us  and 
vouchsafed  us  victory  I  Glory  to  Thee  alone  I  Preserve  me, 
O  Lord»  from  pride  and  arrogauce,  and  let  me  recognize  al- 
ways  that  I  am  nothing  but  Thy  unworthy  servant,  and  that 
Thou  alone  vouchsafest  us  victory  and  blessest  our  cause  ! " 

The  imperial  palace  was  festively  decorated  to-day,  and  a 
splendid  banquet  was  to  take  place  there  in  honor  of  the  eele- 
bration. All  the  f unctionaries  of  Innspruck  had  been  invited  , 
a  brilliant  ball  was  to  be  given  at  night  in  the  large  throne- 
hall,  and  the  beautiful  girls  of  Innspruck  were  to  dance  to  the 
inspiring  notes  of  the  orchestra  in  honor  of  the  f estive  day. 
For  the  first  time  Andreas  Hof  er  had  permitted^music  and 
dancing,  and  all  the  beautiful  girls  of  Innspruck  were  prepar- 
ing  to  take  part  in  the  briUiant  festival  and  enjoy  the  rare 
amusement. 

All  faces  were  radiant ;  even  Eliza's  sweet  countenance 
was  lit  up  to-day  witb  the  sunshine  of  happiness.  A  great  joy 
had  fallen  to  her  share  to-day,  for  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  had 
arrived  early  in  the  moming,  and  witb  him  bis  uncle,  old 
Baron  von  Hohenberg,  and  bis  daughter  Elza.  Ulrich  had 
redeemed  bis  promise  ;  precisely  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
bis  departure,  and  now,  af ter  these  terrible  days  of  suspense, 
which  Eliza  had  passed  in  tears,  in  silence,  and  at  the  salbe 
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time  in  mysterious  activity,  Ulrich  had  retumed,  and  with  him 
Elza,  Eliza^s  dearest  friend. 

Ulrich  had  looked  on  with  an  expression  of  quiet  happi- 
ness  when  Eliza  emhraced  her  Elza  again  and  again  with  tears 
of  joy  ;  she  knelt  down  repeatedly  by  the  side  of  the  couch  on  ' 
which  had  been  laid  the  old  baron,  whose  strength  had  been 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  joumey,  the  excitement,  and  the  suf- 
ferings  he  had  endured  in  prison  ;  she  pressed  bis  hands  to 
her  lips  tenderly,  and  withal  humbly,  and  thanked  God  that 
her  good  old  friend  and  her  Elza,  the  better  half  of  her  life, 
had  been  restored  to  her. 

Bot  after  thi^s  impetuous  and  joyous  meeting,  the  old  baron 
feit  so  very  feeble  that  he  urgently  needed  repose  and  silence, 
and  Elza  had  to  conduct  him  to  the  bedroom  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him. 

Eliza  and  Ulrich  were  alone  now.  She  trembled,  and, 
wishing  to  avoid  this  tSte-ä-tite,  glided  softly  to  the  door  ;  but 
Ulrich  hastened  after  her  and  seized  her  band. 

'*  Eliza,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  I  have  fulfilled  all  your  wish- 
es.  I  have  brought  back  with  me  my  nncle  and  your  friend 
Elza  ;  the  King  of  Bavaria  accepted  the  exchange  which  I  of- 
fered  ;  he  released  the  baron  and  bis  daughter,  and  Andreas 
Hofer  sets  me  free  in  bis  tum.  I  am,  therefore,  no  longer  a 
prisoner,  and  as  a  free  man  I  ask  you  now,  do  you  remember 
the  oath  you  swore  to  me  on  the  day  of  my  departure  ? " 

"  I  do,"  she  whispered  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Hepeat  the  oath  to  me,"  he  said,  imperatively. 

**  My  oath  was  as  f oUows  :  *  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin 
that,  if  you  bring  my  Elza  to  me  here,  you  shaU  receive  your 
bride,  who  loves  you  with  infinite  tendemess,  at  the  hands  of 
the  priest'" 

"  You  have  not  f orgotten  the  words,  Eliza.  But  will  you 
fulfil  them  now  ? " 

"  You  insist  on  it  ? "  she  asked,  looking  up  to  him  timidly 
and  mournfully.       ' 

**  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  with  a  blissful  smile. 

"Well,  then,"  she  whispered,  almost  inaudibly,  "I  shall 
keep  my  oath." 

He  uttered  a  joyous  cry,  pressed  her  band  to  bis  lips,  and 
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gased  with  an  expresedon  of  infinite  tendemess  into  her  blush- 
ingy  qnivering  face. 

^'  Oh,  do  not  tremble,  love,^'  he  said  ;  "  do  not  lock  anzioufh 
ly  into  the  f uture.  I  shall  know  how  to  protect  my  wife  from 
grief  and  humiliation.  To  make  you  happy  shall  be  my  sweet- 
est  joy  ;  to  see  you  honored  and  recognized  by  society  will  be 
my  incessant  effort,  as  it  will  be  my  bounden  duty.  You  will 
fulfil  your  oath,  and  you  must  do  it  this  very  day.  Let  me 
go,  then,  and  get  a  priest ;  and  you,  my  sweet  girl,  place  a 
myrtle-wreath  on  your  head,  for  I  shall  call  f or  you  soon  and 
conduct  you  triumphantly  to  the  great  church  of  Innspruck  ; 
for  our  marriage  shall  take  place  publidy  and  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  population." 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  gently.  *'  I  will  re- 
deem  my  promise,  but  I  beg,  nay,  I  implore  you,  permit  me  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  let  me  h&ve  for  onoe 
my  own  way." 

"  And  what  do  you  wish,  then,  beloved  ? " 

*^  T  wish  that  no  one  should  leam  of  our  plan,  and  that  you 
should  coDceal  it  aU  day  long  from  every  one,  and  spöak  of  it 
to  no  one,  neither  with  your  uncle,  nor  with  Elza,  nor  with 
Andreas  Hofer.^' 

'*  But  how  am  I  to  get  a  priest  to  marry  us  f " 

""  Leave  it  all  to  me,  sir.  I  will  get  a  priest.  I  have  oon- 
fided  only  to  my  dear  old  friend  Joachim  Haspinger,  the  Cap- 
uchin,  who  was  lately  in  Innspruck,  what  would  take  place  , 
in  case  you  should  retum  with  my  Elza,  and  he  promised  that 
he  himself  would  marry  us.  Accordingly,  on  being  informed 
this  moming  by  the  Courier  of  your  speedy  arrival,  I  sent  at 
once  a  mounted  messenger  to  Father  Haspinger,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  come  to  Innspruck  to-day." 

^*  You  intended,  then,  to  redeem  your  promise  of  your  own 
accord  I "  exclaimed  Ulrich,  joyf ully  ;  "  you  thought  of  it 
without  being  remioded  of  it.  Oh,  I  thank  you,  my  Eliza,  for 
I  see  now  that  you  really  love  me."  • 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  really  love  you,"  said  Eliza,  solemnly.  "  You 
will  find  it  out  this  very  day.  Will  you  promise  me  now  to 
conceal  our  plan  from  every  one,  and  let  me  make  all  neoes« 
sary  arrangementd  ? " 
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^'  I  do,  my  sweet  girl.  Teil  me  wbat  I  am  io  do,  and  I  will 
obey  you  silenÜy  and  unconditionally." 

"  Well,  then,  dear  Ulricli,"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
^*  come  to-night,  at  nine  o'clock,  to  the  chapel  here  in  the  im- 
perial palace.  Ab  a  witness,  I  hope  you  will  find  tbere  our 
dear  oommander-in-chief ,  Andreas  Hofer,  Father  Haspinger 
will  stand  bef  ore  the  altar,  and  your  betrothed  will  kneel  be- 
fore  Üie  altar  too,  ready  to  become  your  wif e,  and  love  and 
serve  you  all  her  Hfe." 

"And  I  sball  find  there  my  betrothed,  to  whom  I  shall 
pligbt  my  faith  before  the  altar,  and  whom  I  will  love  and 
cherish  all  my  life  I "  ezclaimed  the  captain,  in  profound  emo- 
tion. 

She  bent  her  head  gently,  as  if  to  accept  bis  solemn  vow. 
"  Then  you  will  come  to  the  chapel  at  nine  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  wül/*  he  Said,  smilingly,  "  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
shall  be  promptly  on  band.  I  shall  be  as  punctual  as  the  dig- 
ger  after  a  hidden  treasure,  who  must  disinter  it  at  the  stated 
hour,  if  he  does  not  want  to  lose  it  enturely.  I  shall  be  at  the 
chapel  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  Very  well,  at  nine  o^dock.  And  now  farewell  until  then, 
sir.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  yet  in  getting  up  the 
bridal  dvess  and  omaments,  for  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
ashamed  of  me  to-day,  Ulrich.  Tour  bride  must  not  look  like 
a  peasant-girl.  She  must  be  dressed  up  beautifully,  like  an 
aristocratic  lady— like  EHza,  for  instance." 

"  Drass  as  you  please,"  he  said,  smilingly,  "  but  do  not  be- 
Heye  that  I  shall  eyer  be  ashamed  of  the  peasant-girl,  and  try 
to  conceal  the  descent  of  my  sweet,  lovely  wife." 

"And  will  you  ride  with  me  to-morrow  to  my  father's 
house  ? "  she  asked.  •"  Will  you  present  yourself  to  my  father, 
Anthony  Wallner,  Commander  of  the  Fuster  yalley,  as  bis 
son-in-law  ?  Oh,  you  know  füll  well,  Anthony  Wallner  is  a 
hero  ;  not  only  the  Tyrol,  but  all  Germany  is  familiär  with 
the  heroic  deeds  which  he  perf  ormed  at  the  battle  of  Taxen- 
bach against  the  Bavarians.  He  has  taken  the  field  again, 
and,  after  joining  the  forces  under  Joseph  Speckbachen  and 
Father  Haspinger,  he  will  attack  the  Bavarians  at  the  Pass  of 
Lueg,  and,  if  it  please  Ck>d,  def eat  them*   I  suppose,  Ulrich,  you 
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will  aocompany  me  to  my  father,  Anthony  WaUner,  and  ask 
your  father-inlaw  to  give you  his  blessing ? " 

''But  you  told  me  just  now,  Eliza,  that  he  is  not  at 
home  ? " 

'*  Well,  then,^'  she  exclaimed,  eamestly,  ^'  we  wül  ride  to  the 
Pass  of  Lueg." 

Ulrich  was  süent,  and  looked  down  in  evident  oonfusion  ; 
he  did  not  see  that  Eliza  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  seaich- 
ing,  mournful  expreesion. 

'^  Eliza,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  lifting  his  head  slowly, 
*'  you  possess  a  magnanimous  heart  and  a  delicate  soul.  Tour 
heart  will  forgive  me,  therefore,  for  not  fulfilling  your  wisb, 
and  your  soul  will  understand  that  I  cannot  fulfil  it.  Tour 
father  is  the  Commander  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  have  risen  in  re- 
bellion  against  Bavaria,  and  he  is  fighting  against  the  Bavari- 
ans,  my  countrymen  and  comrades.  I  have  recovered  my 
liberty,  but  I  had  to  swear  not  to  take  up  arms  again  during 
the  present  war  against  the  Tyrolese.  The  King  of  Bayaiia 
permitted  me  to  take  this  oath,  and  ordered  me  to  retum  to 
Munich,  where  I  am  to  remain  tili  the  end  of  the  war.  I  muat 
set  out  for  the  Bavarian  capital  to-morrow,  and  my  sweet,  be- 
loyed  wife  will  accompany  me.  After  the  war  is  over,  and 
when  there  is  peace  again  in  the  beautiful  Tyrol,  I  shall  retum 
with  my  Eliza  to  her  home,  and  ask  my  father-in-law,  Anthony 
Wallner,  to  give  me  his  blessing.  I  shall  be  at  liberty  then  to 
praise  his  heroism  loudly,  and  love  and  honor  him  as  my  wife^s 
father.  Do  you  understand  that  I  cannot  act  otherwise,  be- 
loved  ? " 

*'l  do,"'  she  replied ;  "I  do  understand  that  the  Bavarian 
Captain  Ulrich  von  Hohenberg  cannot  now  go  to  the  Tyrolese 
Commander,  Anthony  Wallner,  ask  him,  while  he  is  fighting 
against  the  Bavarians,  to  bless  him,  and  call  him  father-in- 
law.  Let  US  leave  it  to  the  future  to  grant  us  peace  and  happi- 
ness." 

'*Tou  understand  that  I  cannot  act  otherwise,"  he  said, 
anxiously.  "  But  you  are  sad  ?  I  see  a  cloud  on  your  fore- 
head,  Eliza." 

"No,  not  a  cloud,"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Eyery  thing  is  clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  see  distinctly  what  I 
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niust  do.  Come,  Ihen,  to  tbe  chapel  at  nine  ;  every  thiug  will 
be  In  readiness  there/' 

'*  You  will  be  tbeire,  my  lovely  bride,"  exclaimed  Ulrich, 
blissfully,  opening  bis  arms  to  ber.  "  Ob,  do  not  avoid  me, 
Eliza  ;  you  sire  mine  now,  your  place  is  on  my  beart,  do  not 
avoid  me  !  See,  I  am  submissive  and  obedient,  and  I  wUl  not 
take  wbat  you  do  not  give  me  of  your  own  accord.  But  give 
me  now  your  bridal  present,  Miza ;  give  me  tbe  first  kiss  of 
love  I " 

"  No,  sir,*'  sbe  said,  almost  anziously  ;  *^  on  tbe  wedding- 
day  no  pious  bride  must  desecrate  ber  lips  by  kissing  or  par- 
taking  of  food  before  going  to  tbe  altar.  Only  devout  tbougbts 
sbould  fill  ber  beart ;  and  sbe  ougbt  to  pray  and  implore  tbe 
saints  to  vouchsafe  bappiness  to  ber.  Let  me  go,  tberefore, 
and  fulfil  my  sacred  duties." 

'*  Yes,  my  sweet,  innocent  dove,  I  will  let  you  go,"  said  Ul- 
ricb,  gently.  "  Pray  to  God  and  tbe  saints  f or  you  and  me, 
but  be  punctual  to-nigbt." 

"I  sball,  sir.  Now,  farewell.  Go  out  by  tbis  door,  for 
Elza  is  Coming  to  me.  I  bave  to  teil  ber  a  great  many  tbings 
yet." 

**  Sbe  will  kno  w  your  secret  tben  ?  You  will  conüde  to  ber 
wbat  I  am  not  to  betray  to  any  one  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  sball  teil  ber  notbing  about  it.  No  one  but 
Gk>d  must  know  my  secret.  For  tbe  last  time,  tben,  farewell, 
sir  I " 

"  Farewell,  Eliza  !  Ob,  give  me  your  band  I "  Let  me 
.press  it  once  to  my  beart  I  Ob,  fear  notbing,  Eliza,  my  un- 
boly  lips  sball  not  desecrate  even  your  band  to-day.  Now  I 
will  go,  my  cbild  ;  farewell  until  to-nigbt,  my  sweet  love  ! " 

He  bowed  to  ber  witb  a  blissful  smile,  and  left  tbe  room 
quickly.  Eliza  looked  after  bim,  motionless,  breatbless,  listen- 
ing  to  bis  footsteps,  and  beaving  a  deep  sigb  when  tbey  died 
away  in  tbe  distance.  Tben  sbe  laid  both  ber  bands  convul- 
si^ely  on  ber  beart. 

"  Ob,  it  is  in  great  pain  I  "  sbe  murmured.  ^*  It  seemed  at 
one  time  as  tbougb  it  would  break,  and  as  tbougb  I  sbould  die 
on  tbe  spot.  But  I  must  not  die,  nor  even  weep.  And  I  feel 
tbat  tbe  good  Qod  belps  me,  and  tbat  be  approves  of  wbat  I 
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am  going  to  do.  It  was  Qod  Himself  who  prompted  Sne  to  «u 
Ulrich  if  he  would  accompany  me  to  my  father.  He  waa 
obliged  to  reply  Üiat  he  could  not  go  to  the  enemy,  tbotigh 
this  enemy  was  to  become  bis  fatheivin-law.  When  he  told 
me  that,  my  heart  bridled  up,  and  was  onoe  more  glad  and 
strong.  I  knew  all  at  once  tbat  I  was  doing  right,  and  I  will 
carry  out  my  plan  to  the  bitter  end.  But  hush,  hush  I  here 
comes  Elza  I   I  must  put  on  a  cheerful  face  now." 

''  Lizzie,  my  Lizzie,  are  you  here  ? "  asked  Elza,  openin^p  the 
door.  N 

*^  Yes,  here  I  am,  Elza,''  exclaimed  Eliza,  who  hastened  with 
a  smiling  face  to  her  friend. ' 

"  And  where  is  Uhrich  ?  Why  is  he  not  here  ?  Oh,  I  sat 
with  such  a  throbbing  heart  at  father's  bedside  ;  I  longed  so 
much  for  him  to  fall  asleep  I  Oh,  lizzie,  I  have  to  teil  you  so 
many  things  !  Ah,  you  do  not  know  how  happy  I  wasduring 
this  splendid«  charming  joumey  !  To  be  always  by  Ulrich's 
side,  what  a  bliss  I  And  how  tenderly  and  attentively  he  took 
care  of  my  dear  old  father,  just  like  a  good,  grateful  son,  who 
would  like  to  guess  from  bis  father's  eyes  every  wish  he 
might  entertain.  I  often  wept  tear?  of  joy  on  seeing  him  Sup- 
port my  father,  almost  carrying  him  into  the  carnage,  and 
arranging  bis  seat  for  him,  and  on  hearing  him  comfort  the 
old  man  in  gentle  yet  manly  words.  Ulrich  did  not  speak  of 
God  and  the  saints,  and  yet  what  he  said  was  pious,  pious  as  a 
prayer  of  holy  charity.  Oh,  how  noble,  good,  brave,  and 
gentle,  Ulrich  is  I " 

"  And  you  love  him,  Elza,  do  you  not  ? " 

*'  Yes,  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  shall  for  ever- 
more.  But  where  is  he  ?  Where  is  Ulrich  ?  Was  he  not 
with  you  ? " 

*'  He  was,  Elza ;  he  left  me  at  the  moment  when  you 
came.", 

"  He  was  here  so  long  ?  And  what  did  you  speak  of  ?  Ob, 
teil  me,  Eliza,  what  did  you  speak  of  ? " 

^*  Of  you,  Elza,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  wondrou«,  radiant  ex- 
pression. 

**  Ah,  of  me  ! "  exclaimed  Elza,  joyfully.  "  Oh,  teil  me, 
Lizzie,  do  you  think  he  loves  me  ?" 
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^  I  do.  not  believe  it,  Elza,  I  know  it  f or  oertain.  He  in- 
tirusted  me  with  an  important  commission  for  you,  and  asks  of 
you  a  great  proof  of  your  love.  Come,  Elza,  let  us  go  to  my 
room.  We  will  be  sure  there  not  to  be  overheard  by  any  one. 
I  will  teil  you  everything  there." 


CHAFTEB  XXXVm. 

THB  WBDDINQ. 

Night  had  come,  and  the  people  of  Innspruck  had  not  yet 
set  boiiuds  to  their  rejoicings.  All  the  streets  were  brilliantly 
illuminatod  ;  a  festige  Performance  was  played  at  the  theatre, 
and  the  apartments  at  the  imperial  palace  began  to  fill  with 
the  guests  who  had  been  inyited  to  the  ball. 

But  while  the  palace  was  shining  with  splendid  lustre  for 
the  first  and  last  time  during  the  reign  of  Andreas  Hofer,  one 
of  its  wings  had  remained  gloomy  and  silent.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  loud  voices  of  the  world  shrank  from  penetrating 
hither.  Even  the  sentinel  xmcing  the  long,  deserted  corridor, 
trod  more  softly  and  crossed  himself  every  time  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  passage.  For  the  imperial  chapel  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor  in  this  wing  of  the  palace,  and  through  the 
high  Windows  there  one  could  look  down  upon  the  altar  and 
the  holy  lamp. 

The  sentinel  had  just  walked  up  the  corridor  once  more 
slowly  and  dreamily,  when  he  suddenly  saw  two  men  Coming 
along.  He  stood  stiU  respectfully  and  presented  arms.  These 
two  men  were  Andreas  Hofer,  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
Old  Bed-beard,  Joachim  Haspinger,  who  was  Walking  by  his 
side,  in  his  brown  oowl  and  his  heavy  leather  shoes. 

On  approaching  the  sentinel,  Andreas  Hofer  stood  still  and 
nodded  kindly  to  him.  ^'  It  is  not  necessary  for  you,  Joe,  to 
stand  here  all  alone  and  present  arms.  I  know  you  are  one 
of  the  best  dancers  in  the  Passeyr  yalley,  and  as  there  is  a  ball 
at  the  palace,  you  had  better  go  there  and  dance.  I  believe 
the  good  Gk)d  Himself  wiU  watch  over  His  chapel  here." 
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**  Much  obliged  to  you,  oommander-in-chief— much  obliged 
to  you  !  ^'  exclaimed  the  soldier,  joyfully  ;  and  he  ran  down 
tbe  corridor  as  fast  as  bis  feet  woiüd  carry  him. 

*'  How  gay  and  high-spirited  these  young  folks  are  I " 
sighed  Hof  er. 

**  And  why  are  you  not  merry  too,  brother  Andy  ? "  asked 
tbe  Capuchin.  "  A  great  bonor  was  conferred  upon  you  to- 
day  ;  tbey  paid  you  bomage  and  cbeered  you  as  tbougb  you 
were  tbe  Messiab.  Tbe  wbole  city  is  üluminated  for  your 
sake  to-nigbt ;  at  tlie  tbeatre,  tbe  orcbestra  played  flourishes 
tbree  times,  and  tbe  wbole  audience  rose  tbe  moment  the 
commander-in-chief  entered  tbe  bouse.  But  scaroely  had  the 
morose  bero  been  tbere  a  quarter  of  an  bour  wben  he  sneaked 
off  again.  I  followed  him  stealtbily,  and  found  him  at  last  in 
bis  Office  ;  and  wbile  the  wbole  city  is  rejoidng,  he  sits  at  the 
table  coyered  witb  papers,  and  weeps  big  tears  mto  bis 
beardl" 

^'  But  I  told  you,  brotber,  tbat  couriers  had  arriyed  from 
tbe  Valley  of  tbe  Adige,  and  informed  me  tbat  tbe  prospects 
of  our  cause  are  very  gloomy  tbere.  The  people  are  split  up 
into  f  actions,  which  are  engaged  in  bitter  wranglings.  How 
can  I  rejoice  at  the  extraordinary  honors  paid  to  me,  wben 
tbere  are  such  dark  spots  in  the  country  ? "  * 

^^Do  not  tbink  of  tbat  now,  And^  Tbe  Lord  bas  helped 
US  bitberto,  and  He  will  belp  us  benceforward  ;  for  our  cause 
is  just,  and  no  enemy  is  able  to  stand  up  against  it." 

^'And  do  you  tbink,  brother,  that  wbat  we  are  going 
to  do  now  is  also  good  and  just?"  asked  Hofer,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

'*  Tes,  I  do,  Barbone.  Lizzie  Wallner  is  a  noble,  brave  girl, 
and  the  good  God  and  His  angels  love  her." 

*^Well,  if  you  say  so,  brother  Capuchin,  it  must  be  all 
right ;  for  you  are  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  would  oertainly 
not  consent  to  cheat  Qod  in  so  holy  a  place." 

"  God  cannot  be  cheated,"  said  tbe  Capuchin,  solemnly  ; 
^^  only  short-sighted  man  can.  Now,  Lizzie  Wallner  bas  keen 
eyes  and  a  pure  heart ;  bence  she  looks  into  tbe  future,  and 

*  Andreas  Hofer^s  own  words.— ^ee  ^*  Bilder  und  Erinnerungen  ans  Tyrols 
Freiheitskämpfen  von  1809,''  by  Loritza,  p.  18. 
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8668  what  the  short-sighted  Bavarian  cannot  see,  and  helps 
him  and  herseif  to  escape  f rom  the  abyss  into  which  both  of 
them  would  otherwise  fall.  She  is  a  genuine  heroine,  and  I 
am  proud  and  fond  of  her.  Otherwise  I  should  not  haye 
oome  to  Innspruck  to-day.  I  came  only  for  her  sake  and  at 
her  urgent  request.  We  are  exceedingly  busy  at  the  earth- 
works  near  the  Fass  of  Lueg,  and  look  from  day  to/lay  for 
the  Bavarians  to  attack  us.  Hence  I  must  retum  there  this 
very  night,  that  I  may  he  with  our  men  to-morrow  in  case 
there  should  be  a  fight." 

''  Qod  grant  that  you  may  be  yictorious  I ''  sighed  Andreas. 
*'  But  hark  !  the  clock  strikes  nine,  and  the  sextpn  is  already 
lighting  the  candles  on  the  altar.'^ 

^*  But  he  has  been  instructed  to  light  only  two  of  them,  lest 
there  should  be  too  much  light,"  said  the  Capuchin.  ^^  Let  us 
go  down  now,  brother  Andreas,  and  do  not  f orget  what  you 
have  to  do.  When  the  bride  enters  by  the  small  side-door, 
you  go  to  meet  her,  take  her  band,  and  conduct  her  to  the 
altar.  After  they  are  married,  you  offer  her  your  band  again 
and  begof  her  permission  to  aecompany  her  to  the  door  of  her 
room." 

^^  All  right,  I  will  do  so,"  said  Andreas.  '^Come,  let  us  go 
down  to  the  chapel." 

A  dim  twäight  reigned  in  the  small  chapei  Only  two  of 
the  tall  wax-lights  bumed  on  the  altar,  and  shed  their  flicker- 
ing  rays  on  the  vigorous  form  of  the  Capuchin,  who  was 
Standing  in  front  of  it,  and  praying  in  a  low  yoice  with 
clasped  hands.  Close  to  him,  near  the  steps  of  the  altar,  stood 
Andreas  Hofer,  bis  head  bent  down,  and  bis  hands  clasped  on 
the  small  crucifix  which  was  to  be  seen  about  bis  neck  by  the 
side  of  the  gold  medal  and  chain. 

Footsteps  were  heard  now  in  the  aisle  of  the  chapei,  and  a 
taU  man  in  dark  ciyilian^s  dress  approached  the  altar.  An- 
dreas Hofer  drew  himself  up  to  bis  füll  height  and  went  to 
meet  him. 

^'Gk)d  bless  you,  Captain  Ulrich  !"  he  said,  kindly  ;  *^I 
hope  you  will  accept  me  as  witness  of  your  marriage." 

*^  I  thank  you,  commander-in-chief ,  for  oonsenting  to  be 
our  jritn6B8,"  said  Ulrich,  cordially;  ^^and  I  thank  you  also, 
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Faiher  Haspinger,  for  Coming  to  Innspruck  from  such  a  dis- 
tance  to  marry  us.'* 

**  I  come  whenever  Eliza  Wallner  calls  xne  and  needs  me,** 
Said  the  Capuchin,  solemnly. 

A  small  side-door  now  opened,  and  a  f emale  form  in  a  long 
white  silk  dress  came  in.  Her  head  was  covered  and  oon- 
cealed  with  a  white  veil,  which  surrounded  her  whole  form 
like  a  cloud,  and  flowed  down  to  the  ground.  On  her  head, 
over  the  veü,  she  wore  the  diadem  of  the  virgin  and  hride,  a 
blooming  myrtle-wreath. 

While  Andreas  Hofer  went  to  meet  her  and  took  her  hand 
to  conduct  her  to  the  altar,  Ulrich  contemplated  her  with  a 
throbhing  heart,  and  unutterable  bliss  fiUed  his  bosom. 

'*  She  has  kept  her  word,'*  he  thought ;  "  she  has  doffed  the 
costume  of  the  Tyrolese  girls  and  thereby  divested  herseif  of 
her  whole  past.  Oh,  how  splendid  her  form  looks  in  this 
diess ;  she  seems  taller  and  prouder,  and  yet  so  loyely  and 
sweet." 

He  gazed  at  her  as  she  approached  slowly  with  a  light  spring«- 
ing  Step,  leaning  on  Andreas  Hofer's  arm;  he  saw  only  her! 
He  did  not  hear  a  door  opening  softly  yonder  in  the  vestry, 
which  contained  several  latticed  Windows ;  he  did  not  see  the 
dark  female  form  which  approached  the  Windows,  and  whose 
pale  face  looked  out  for  a  moment  and  then  disappeared  has- 
tily.  He  saw  only  her,  his  beloved,  his  bride,  who  stood  now 
by  his  side,  whose  hot,  trembling  hand  now  rested  in  his 
own,  and  who  retumed  gently  the  tender  pressore  of  his 
hand. 

And  now  Father  Haspinger  raised  his  voice  and  spoke  in 
devout  and  impressive  words  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  of 
the  solemnity  of  this  sacred  hour,  of  the  importance  of  the 
Union  which  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  before  Qod,  and 
of  the  sacred  duties  the  f  ulfilment  of  which  they  were  to  yow 
before  the  altar. 

''  And  now  I  ask  you,  Captain  Ulrich  yon  Hohenberg,''  he 
Said,  in  a  loud  voice,  *^  will  you  take  yotir  betrothed  here  for 
your  wife,  and  love  and  cherish  her  all  your  life  long  V^ 

He  replied  in  a  loud,  joyous  voice,  "Tes.*' 

''  And  you,  young  maiden,^  added  the  Oapuchin,  '^  will  yofa 
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take  your  betroihed  here  for  your  husband,  and  love  and  cher- 
ish  him  all  your  life  long  V^ 

A  lo\^,  timid  ^^  Tes  "  feil  f rom  her  lips.  Stifled  sobs  and 
groans  resounded  in  the  direction  of  the  vestry. 

^'  Join  hands,  then/'  said  the  Capuchin,  solemnly,  "  and  let 
me  exchange  your  rings  in  token  of  your  union.  I  marry 
you  now  in  the  name  of  Qod,  and  henceforth  you  are  man 
and  wife.  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder.    Kneel  down  now  and  receive  the  benediction." 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  knelt  down  hand-in-hand  before 
the  altar ;  the  concealed  woman  knelt  down  in  the  vestry 
alone,  Irembling  and  quivering  with  anguish. 

When  the  benediction  had  been  given  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  rose,  she  rose  likewise  from  her  knees.  ''  Holy 
Virgin,"  she  prayed  in  a  low  voice,  **gi^e  me  strength  now  ! 
Thou  beholdest  my  heart,  and  seest  what  I  am  suffering  I 
Oh,  be  with  me  in  Thy  mercy,  and  give  me  strength  and  con- 
stancy  !" 

The  ceremony  was  over  now,  and  Andreas  Hofer  ap- 
proached  the  bride, 

"As  your  father  was  prevented  from  being  present,"  he 
said,  "  permit  me  to  take  his  place  and  conduct  you  to  your 
room.    I  suppose  you  do  not  object  to  it,  Captain  Ulrich  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  obUged  to  you  for  taldng  the  place 
of  my  sweet  bride's  father.    Lead  the  way,  I  will  foUow  you." 

^*No,  sir,  wait  a  moment,"  exclaimed  Father  Haspinger, 
solemnly.    "  I  must  speak  a  few  words  with  you  privately." 

"  And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  Mndness  in  coming  to 
our  wedding,"  said  Ulrich,  standing  still  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  following  only  with  his  eyes  his  bride,  who  was  just 
leaving  the  chapel  with  Andreas  Hofer  by  the  side-door. 

"  Captain  IHrich,"  said  the  Capuchin,  after  the  door  had 
closed  behind  the  two,  "  I  have  complied  with  Eliza  Wallner^s 
request,  and  married  you  to  your  betrothed.  Tou  are  now 
man  and  wife,  and  nothing  but  death  can  separate  you  from 
your  wife.  Do  not  forget  this,  sir.  But  will  you  also  do  what 
I  am  now  about  to  ask  of  you  ? " 

"  I  promise  to  do  it,  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

"  In  the  vestry  yonder  is  öne  who  wishes  to  see  you.  Oo  to 
28 
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her.  But  promise  me  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  you  that  you  will 
listen  to  her  calmly  ;  that,  whatever  she  znay  say  to  you,  you 
will  not  inveigh  against  her ;  and  that  you  will  overconi# 
your  heart  and  submit  like  a  brave  man  to  that  which  cannot 
be  helped." 

*'  I  do  not  comprehend  what  you  mean,"  said  Ulrich,  smil- 
ingly,  ^*  but  I  promise  to  submit  Hke  a  brave  man  to  that  which 
cannot  be  helped." 

'^  Go,  then,  to  the  vestry,'^  said  Father  Haspinger ;  *'  I  will 
leave  the  chapel,  f  or  no  one  except  Qod  should  hear  what  she 
has  to  say.  to  you.'' 

He  bowed  to  Ulrich,  and  quickly  walked  down  the  passage 
to  the  large  door  of  the  chapel.  Ulrich  hastened  to  the  vestry , 
and,  opening  the  door,  murmured  to  himself :  ''  What  a  stränge 
mystery  1    Who  can  await  me  here  ? " 

^'  I  await  you  here,  sir,''  said  a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

Ulrich  looked  up,  and  stared  at  her  who  stood  before  him 
with  clasped  hands  and  gazed  at  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

^^EHiza  I "  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  with  a  cry  of  horror; 
"  Eliza,  you  are  here  ? " 

'^  Tes,  I  am  here,"  she  said  ;  '*  I  am  here  to  implore  your 
forgiveness." 

*'  My  forgiveness  ? ''  he  asked,  trembling,  and  pressing  boih 
his  hands  to  his  temples.  **  My  Qodl  my  head  swims — ^I  be- 
lieve  I  shall  go  madl  Eliza  is  here,  she  Stands  before  me  in 
her  peasant  costume,  and  she  left  me  only  a  f ew  moments  ago 
in  a  white  bridal  dress,  and  with  a  myrüe-wreath  on  her  head. 
What  does  this  quick  transformation  me^n,  and  how  was  it 
possible  ? " 

"  It  is  no  transformation,  sir,'*  said  Eliza,  bashfully.  "  I  am 
Eliza  Wallner,  the  peasant-girl,  and  she  who  left  you  in  the 
chapel  is  your  wedded  wife,  the  young  Baroness  von  Hohen- 
berg— " 

*^  Tou  are  my  wedded  wife,  you  alone  ?''  he  cried,  impetu- 
ously. 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not ! " 

'^  Tou  are  not  ?''  he  cried,  vehemently.  **  And  who  is  she 
who  went  f rom  me  there  ? " 

^  She  is  your  wife,  who  loves  you  with  all  her  heart,''  said 
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Eliza,  solemnly  ;  "  she  is  the  wife  whom  your  parents  selected 
for  you  f rom  your  earliest  youth  ;  she  is  Elza  von  Hohen- 

berg." 

Ulrich  uttered  a  cry  of  rage  and  despair,  and  rushed  upon 

Eliza  with  uplif  ted  hand,  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  with  flashing 

eyes. 

She  bent  her  head  and  whole  form  before  him.  "  Strike 
me,  I  deserve  your  anger,^'  she  said,  humbly. 

Ulrich  dropped  his  arm  with  a  groan.  '*  Then  you  have 
cheated  me,  wretched  girl  I  '^  he  cried,  furiously.  '^  Tou  wished 
to  revenge  yourself  on  me,  you  lied  to  me,  you  betrayed  me, 
you  enmeshed  me  with  hypocritical  falsehoods,  and  played  an 
infamous  game  with  me  I  Well,  why  do  you  not  laugh  ?  Your 
efforts  were  successful,  you  have  revenged  yourself.  Oh,  I  am 
in  despair ;  my  rage  and  grief  will  break  my  heart.  Why  do 
you  not  laugh  ?  " 

^*  I  do  not  laugh,  sir,  because  I  see  that  you  grieve,  and  be- 
cause  Gk>d  knows  that  I  would  give  up  my  heart's  blood  to 
spare  you  an  hour  of  suffering." 

He  burst  into  scornful  laughter.  "And  yet  you  have 
treated  me  so  infamously?  Tou  have  played  a  miserable 
comedy  with  me,  and  perjured  yourself  ?" 

**  Sir,  I  have  not  perjured  myself ,"  cried  Eliza.  "  I  have 
fulfilled  faithfully  the  oath  I  swore  to  you  when  you  took 
leave  of  me  and  went  to  procure  my  Elza's  release.^' 

**  You  have  fulfilled  it  ?  False  girl  1  repeat  your  oath  to 
me,  that  I  may  convict  you  of  perjury." 

*'  I  Said  that  if  you  would  bring  back  Elza,  you  should  re- 
ceive  your  bride,  who  loved  you  with  infinite  tendemess,  at 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  whether  it  was  early  in  the  morning 
orlateat  night  P' 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  fulfilled  your  oath  ?  Have  you  not 
perjured  yourself  ? " 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  oath ;  I  have  not  perjured  my- 
self .  Elza  loves  you,  sir ;  she  loves  you  with  infinite  tender- 
ness.^' 

"  Oh,  what  miserable,  insidious  sophistry  I ''  cried  Ulrich, 
sinking  despairingly  on  a  chair.  "  Your  words  were  as  fall 
of  duplicity  as  your  heart  is  ;  and  I,  poor,  short-sighted  dupe, 
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believed  your  words  I  And  not  you  alone,  but  Elza,  too^ 
has  cbeated  me — sbe  wbom  I  loved  as  a  sister,  and  wbom  1 
sbould  bave  loved  even  better,  if  you  bad  not  stepped  in  be- 
tween  us,  if  I  bad  not  seen  you.  Elza  bas  betrayed  me  too; 
sbe  did  not  sbrink  from  playing  so  unwcMby  a  part !  Ob,  it 
will  break  my  beart,  it  will  break  my  beart ;  I  lose  in  tbis 
bour  all  tbat  I  loved  1  Notbing  remains  to  me  but  contempt, 
scorn,  and  dreadful  loneliness  I '' 

He  buried  bis  face  in  bis  bands  and  wept  bitterly. 

^'Sir,'^  exclaimed  Eliza,  witb  a  cry  of  despair,  kneeling 
down  before  bim,  "  you  weep  ? " 

**  Yes,  I  weep,"  be  sobbed  ;  "  I  weep  for  my  fallen  angels, 
my  lost  paradise  I  I  am  a  man;  tberefore  I  am  not  asbamed 
of  my  tears." 

Eliza  lif  ted  ber  eyes  and  clasped  bands  to  beaven.  ''  Holy 
Virgin,"  sbe  exclaimed,  *'  give  strengtb  to  my  words,  tbat  be 
may  bear  and  understand  me  I " 

Sbe  rose  from  ber  knees,  stepped  close  up  to  ülricb,  and 
laid  ber  band  on  bis  sboulder.  "  Sir,"  sbe  said,  "  do  you  re- 
member  yet  wbat  I  said  to  you  on  taking  leave  of  you  on  tbe 
mountain  ?  I  reminded  you  of  it  tbe  otber  day,  but  you  for- 
got  it  again.  I  said  to  you  :  '  Tou  are  a  nobleman,  and  I  am 
a  peasant-girl ;  you  are  a  Bavarian,  and  I,  tbank  God,  am  again 
an  Austrian.  We  do  not  suit  eacb  otber,  and  can  never  be- 
come  busband  and  wife.'  Tbat  is  wbat  I  said  to  you,  and 
I  repeated  it  to  you  tbe  otber  day,  but  you  would  not  under- 
stand it." 

'^Because  I  loved  you,  Eliza;  beeause  I  feit  tbat  my  love 
would  be  strong  enougb  to  surmount  all  obstacles  ! " 

*'  Was  your  love  strong  enougb  to  prevail  on  you,  sir,  to 
go  to  my  fatber,  Antbony  Wallner,  and  ask  bim  to  bless  you, 
bis  son-in-law  ?  See,  I  asked  you  to  do  so,  beeause  I  knew 
tbat  you  would  refuse,  and  beeause  I  tbougbt  it  would  con- 
vince  you  tbat  we  could  never  become  man  and  wife  and 
ougbt  to  part.  For  witbout  tbe  blessing  of  my  i^arents  I 
could  never  follow  a  busband  into  tbe  world  ;  nor  would  you 
want  a  wife  wbo  did  not  bring  witb  ber  eitber  tbe  blessing  of 
ber  parents  or  tbat  of  your  own,  for  you  are  a  good  and  ex- 
cellent  man.     Tbat  was  tbe  reason,  sir,  wby  we  could  not 
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become  man  and  wife,  even  though  it  should  break  our 
hearts." 

"  Our  hearts  ? "  he  cried,  impetuously.  "  Do  not  speak  of 
your  heart;  it  is  cold  and  hard." 

*'  What  do  you  know  about  my  beart  ? "  she  asked.  "  I  do 
not  bear  it  on  my  lips,  nor  in  my  eyes  eitber.  It  rests  deep 
in  my  bosom,  and  Orod  alone  sees  and  knows  it.  But  I,  sir, 
know  anotber  beart;  I  gazed  deeply  into  it,  and  discovered  in 
it  the  most  fervent  love  for  you,  sir.  Tbis  otber  beart  is  tbat 
of  my  Elza:  EIza  loves  you  I  And  you  know  tbat  I  love  Elza, 
and  tberefore  you  must  believe  me,  even  tbougb  you  distrust 
me  in  otber  respects.  I  sball  love  my  Eka  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  I  swore  to  ber  never  to  abandon  ber,  never  to  deceive 
her.  Sbe  confides  in  me,  sir;  sbe  did  not  conceal  from  me  a 
Single  fold  of  ber  beart.  Sbould  I  bave  told  ber,  'Captain 
Ulricb,  wbom  you  love,  and  wbom  your  fatber  wants  to  be- 
come your  busband,  loves  me;  and  I,  wbom  you  call  your 
best  friend,  altbougb  sbe  is  but  a  peasant-girl,  wbile  you  are 
tbe  daugbter  of  a  nobleman,  will  take  your  lover  from  you 
and  make  ftm  my  busband  ? '  No,  sir,  never  could  I  bave 
Said  SO;  never  sbould  I  bave  been  capable  of  breaking  Elza's 
beart;  I  preferred  to  break  my  own  1 " 

"  Sbe  doJefe  not  know  tbat  I  love  you  ?  Sbe  ougbt  to  bave 
known  it,  inasmucb  as  sbe  consented  to  play  tbis  unwortby 
part  and  take  your  place  before  tbe  altar." 

"  Sbe  did  not  know  any  tbing  about  it;  I  deceived  ber.  I 
told  ber  you  sent  me  as  a  love-messenger  to  ber,  and  tbat  I 
bad  taken  it  upon  myself  to  obtain  ber  consent  to  a  clandes- 
tine  marriage  witb  you,  because  you  were  obliged  to  set  out 
for  Municb  tbis  very  nigbt,  and  because  you  wisbed  to  take 
witb  you  tbe  certainty  tbat  sbe  would  be  yours  forever,  and 
tbat  you  migbt  bave  tbe  rigbt  of  protecting  ber  after  God  bad 
taken  ber  fatber  from  ber  and  made  ber  an  orpban.  Sir, 
Elza  loves  you,  and  tberefore  sbe  consented,  and  became  your 
wife." 

"And  ber  fatber?  Did  be,  too,  consent  to  tbe  decep- 
tion  ? " 

"  Her  fatiier,  sir,  is  very  sick,  and  I  believe  be  is  on  bis 
deatb-bed.    Elza  told  bim  notbing  of  it,  for  tbe  excitement, 
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the  joy  might  have  killed  him.  I  told  her  it  was  your  will 
that  ahe  should  be  silent ;  and  because  she  loyes  you  and 
would  comply  with  all  your  wisbes,  she  was  silent,  obeyed 
your  call,  and  came  all  alone  to  the  altar  to  become  your 
wife." 

''  My  wife  I  she  is  not  my  wif e  1  The  marriage  is  null  and 
Yoid,  and  I  shall  never  acknowledge  it^' 

'^  Elza  is  your  wife,  sir,  your  wife  before  Qod  and  man«  A 
priest  married  you,  and  you  swore  before  the  altar  to  loye 
and  cherish  her.  Oh,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  repudiate  my 
Elza,  for  she  loves  you;  and  by  repudiating  Elza  you  will  re- 
pudiate me,  for  Elza  is  the  better  half  of  my  heart.  In  mak- 
ing  her  happy,  think  that  you  make  me  happy;  and  in  loving 
her,  think  I  f eel  that  you  love  916/'^ 

'^  Oh,  Eliza,"  cried  Ulrich,  gazing  at  her  as  she  stood  be- 
fore him  with  a  glowing  countenance,  **  Eliza,  you  angel,  why 
can  I  not  possess  you  ? " 

^'  Because  it  is  not  Gk>d's  will,  sir  !  '  The  blessing  of  the 
parents  builds  houses  for  the  children,*  says  the  proyerb ; 
hence  we  could  not  build  a  house,  sir,  for  we  had  not  the 
blessing  of  our  parents.  Now  you  have  it,  Elza  brings  it  to 
you,  and  she  brings  you  love,  sir,  and  happiness.  No,  do  not 
shake  your  head ;  she  brings  you  happiness.  Tou  do  not  be- 
lieve  it  now,  for  your  heart  grieves,  and  he  who  has  such  a 
wound  thinks  that  it  never  will  heal.  But  love  is  a  good  sur- 
geon.    Elza  will  dress  your  heart  and  heal  it.^' 

"  And  your  heart,  Eliza,  will  it  heal,  too  ?  For  your  heart 
has  hkewise  a  wound,  and,  whatever  you  may  say  to  ^e  con- 
trary,  you  loved  me." 

'^I  loved  youl"  sbe  exclaimed.  ''No,  say  rather  I  still 
love  you  I  If  I  had  not  loved  you,  should  I  have  been  strong 
enough  to  withstand  your  supplications  and  resist  my  own 
heart  in  order  to  secure  your  happiness  ?  Ob,  be  hapjyy,  then, 
— be  happy  through  me  and  for  my  sake  I  Fold  Elza  to  your 
heart,  love  her  and  let  her  love  you ;  and  when  in  future 
days,  happy  in  Elza's  arms,  and  surrounded  by  her  sweet 
children,  you  remember  the  past  and  its  grief  0milingly,  do 
not  f orget  me,  but  say, '  Lizzie  was  right  after  all  I  She  loved 
me  faithfully ! ' " 
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*'  Faithf  ully  ? "  he  asked,  burstmg  into  tears.  "  Your  heart 
will  heal  likewise,  Eliza ;  you  will  forget  me  in  the  arms  of 
another  huäband." 

*'  No,  sir  1  My  heart,  I  hope,  will  heal,  but  God  alone  will 
heal  it,  and  no  otiier  husband.  I  am  not  able  to  love  another 
man,  and  I  believe,  moreover,  I  have  something  eise  to  do. 
The  fath^rland  needs  brave  hands,  and  I  belong  to  my  father- 
land  and  my  father.  We  shall  have  war  again,  sir,  war  with 
the  BaTarians.  Thank  Qt>d,  you  will  not  be  among  our  ene- 
mies  1  I  shall  carry  our  wounded  out  of  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  nurse  them  ;  and  if  a  bullet  hits  me,  well,  then,  I 
shall  die  for  the  fatherland,  and  it  will  gladden  your  heart, 
also,  to  hear  that  lizzie  Wallner  died  as  a  brave  daughter  of 
the  Tyrol.  I  pray  God  to  let  me  die  in  this  manner.  Amen  1 
But  now,  sir,  go  to  your  yoimg  bride.  She  will  be  wonder- 
ing  already  at  your  long  absence.  Oh,  go  to  her,  sir,  and  be 
kind  and  loving  to  her ;  let  her  never  suspect  what  has  taken 
place  between  us,  and  that  you  did  not  marry  her  of  your 
own  accord." 

'*  I  cannot  dissemble,  Eliza ;  I  cannot  tum  my  heart  like 
a  glove." 

"Do  I  ask  you  to  do  so?  Have  you  not  always  loved 
Elza  ?  Love  her  now,  then ;  love  her  tot  my  sake,  love  me  in 
her  I  Go,  sir;  Elza  is  waiting  for  you.  I  shall  go  too.  Our 
good  Haspinger  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  shall  go  with  him  to 
my  father.  We  shall  never  meet  again,  and  therefore  I  will 
give  you  now  my  wedding-present.  You  asked  me  for  it  this 
moming,  and  I  ref used ;  but  now  I  will  give  it  to  you  volun- 
tarily.  Close  your  eyes,  sir,  for  you  must  not  see  what  I  give 
you ;  and  do  not  open  them  until  I  teil  you  to." 

**  I  will  close  my  eyes,  Eliza,  but  I  shall  see  you  neverthe- 
less  in  my  heart."- 

She  glided  up  to  him  with  a  noiseless  step.  Faithful  to 
bis  Word,  he  had  closed  his  eyes  firmly.  She  gazed  at  him 
long  and  tenderly,  as  if  to  engrave  his  features  deeply  on  her 
heart;  then  she  bent  over  him  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  his 
forehead. 

"  God  bless  you,  Ulrich,"  she  whispered,  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head once  more.    "  Farewell ! " 
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And  before  be  was  able  to  prevent  it,  or  even  know  it,  she 
glided  to  tbe  small  door  leading  from  tbe  vestry  into  the 
Street. 

Ulricb  beard  tbe  jar  of  tbe  door,  and  opened  bis  eyes. 
Eliza  stood  in  tbe  open  door,  and  cast  a  last,  parting  glance  on 
bim.    Joacbim  Haspinger  stood  bebind  ber. 

'*  Eliza,"  cried  ülricb,  bastening  to  her,  "  you  will  leave 
me?" 

He  would  bave  seized  bei*  band,  but  Haspinger  stepped 
between  tbepi.  "  Gk>  to  your  bride,  sir,"  be  said,  imperatively. 
*' Eliza  will  accompany  me  and  go  to  ber  fatber  I " 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  TREATY  OF  PEAOE. 

The  Emperor  Francis  was  still  at  Prince  Licbtenstein's 
Castle  of  Totis,  in  Hungary,  but  for  some  days  past  tbere  had 
no  longer  reigned  tbere  tbe  profound  silence  and  calm  mo- 
notony  wbicb  bad  prevailed  during  tbe  first  days  of  tbe  im- 
perial sojoum.  Couriers  came  and  went,  equipages  rolled 
up,  and  conveyed  to  tbe  castle  some  of  tbe  Austrian  diploma- 
tists,  witb  whom  tbe  emperor  conversed  a  long  wliile  in 
bis  cabinet,  wbereupon  tbey  departed  again.  Even  Baron 
von  Tbugut,  tbe  all-powerful  ex-minister,  bad  been  drawn 
from  bis  tranquil  retirement,  and  called  to  tbe  beadquarters 
of  tbe  Emperor  Francis  at  Totis.  Francis  bad  locked  bimself 
up  witb  bim  in  bis  cabinet,  and  conversed  witb  bim  in  so  low 
a  tone  tbat  Hudelist,  altbougb  be  bad  applied  bis  ear  to  tbie 
keybole,  bad  been  unable  to  bear  a  Single  word  of  importance  ; 
and  tbe  emperor  was  so  reticent  as  to  tbe  subject  of  bis  con- 
versation  witb  Tbugut,  tbat  tbe  Empress  Ludovica,  altbougb, 
after  Tbugut^s  departure,  sbe  bad  sougbt  frequently  to  fatbom 
tbe  meaning  of  bis  presence  tbere  in  her  Interviews  witb  the 
emperor,  did  not  receive  tbe  sligbtest  Information  from  her 
busband. 

Great  commotion  reigned  at  Castle  Totis  already  early  in 
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jfclie  moming  of  the  12th  of  October.  Prince  Lichtenstein  had 
aniyed  in  the  first  place,  and  Count  Buhna  had  come  soon 
afterward.  The  emperor  had  gone  with  the  two  diplomatists 
to  his  cabinet ;  they  had  left  it  several  hours  afterward,  and 
d^parted  immediately. 

Count  Mettemich  had  likewise  arrived  at  Totis,  and  re- 
paired  at  once  to  the  emperor ^s  rooms.  The'  count  ordered 
the  footman  in  the  anteroom  to  announce  him  to  his  majesty, 
hut  the  servant  shook  his  head  with  a  polite  smile. 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  announce  your  excellency," 
he  Said.  "  His  majesty  ordered  me  to  conduct  your  excellency 
at  once  to  his  cabinet.  Be  so  gracious,  therefore,  as  to  follow 
me,  your  excellency." 

And  he  hastened,  with  a  noiseless  step,  through  the  apart- 
ments.  Count  Mettemich  foUowed  him  quickly,  and  an  im- 
perceptible  sneer  played  over  his  üne  youthf ul  face  as  he  was 
Walking  through  these  sumptuous  rooms.  whose  deserted  ap- 
pearance  was  the  best  proof  of  the  precarious  Situation  of  the 
emperor. 

The  footman  stood  now  bef ore  the  door  of  the  imperial  cab- 
inet ;  after  waiting  until  his  excellency  had  come  close  up  to 
him,  he  opened  this  door,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  *^  His  ex- 
cellency, Count  Mettemich  !  '* 

When  the  coant  entered  the  cabinet,  the  emperor  was  sit- 
ting  at  his  writing-table,  and  holding  in  his  band  a  paper  which 
he  had  read,  but  which  he  laid  down  now,  to  rise  and  greet  the 
count.  It  did  not  escape  Mettemich's  keen,  prying  eyes,  that 
the  emperor's  face  was  more  serene  to-day  than  it  had  been  for 
a  long  time  past  j  and,  on  bowing  deeply  to  his  majesty,  he 
asked  himself  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  unusual  seren- 
ity,  and  who  might  have  brought  the  glad  tidings  which  had 
awakened  so  remarkable  a  change. 

**  Welcome,  count,  welcome ! "  said  the  emperor,  in  his 
sonorous  voice,  and  with  a  graceful  smile.  "  I  sent  for  you 
because  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  the  progress  of  your 
peace-negotiations  at  Altenburg.  Is  there  no  prospect  yet  of 
a  speedy  termination  of  this  abominable  war  ? " 

"  Your  majesty,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  negotiations  are 
progressing  very  slowly,"  said  Count  Mettemich,  moumfully. 
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"  The  Emperor  of  the  French  persifits  with  stubbom  petulancy 
in  all  his  demands,  and  refuses  flrmly  to  abate  them." 

^^  Indeed,  is  Bonaparte  so  stubbom  ? ''  asked  the  emperor, 
kindly.  ^'  How  far  have  you  advanced  in  your  Conferences 
with  Minister  Champagny  ? " 

**  Yourmajesty,  we  have  not  advanced  yet  beyond  the  diffi- 
cult  questions  conceming  the  contributions  in  money  and  the 
fortresses.  France  refuses  obstinately  to  take  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  francs,  and  insists  on  the 
cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Gratz  and  Briinn,  which  her  troops 
have  not  even  occupied  up  to  this  time/' 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  have  not  advanced  in  your  peace  ne- 
gotiations  beyond  what  both  sides  were  wilHng  to  concede  at 
the  outset  ? '' 

*^  Pardon  me,  your  majesty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  n^go- 
tiations  we  were  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  demands  of  France, 
while  we  are  familiär  with  them  now,  and  know  what  course 
to  adopt  in  regard  to  them.  After  leaming  the  adversary's 
intentions,  one  may  more  easily  devise  ways  and  ^eans  to 
frustrate  them." 

*^  But  you  have  been  devising  them  a  long  tune  already  < 
without  obtaining  any  results,"  said  the  emperor,  shrugging 
his  Shoulders.    *'  Well,  what  do  you  think,  my  dear  count, 
will  be  the  upshot  of  your  peace  negotiations  ? " 

**  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  teil  you  the  truth  ? " 
asked  Count  Metternich,  with  his  most  winning  smile. 

The  emperor  nodded  his  head. 

**  Well,  then,  your  majesty,  I  believe  that  war  will  be  the 
upshot  of  all  these  peace  negotiations.  .  The  demands  of 
France  are  so  exorbitant  that  Austna  cannot  submit  to  them. 
Austria^s  honor  will  compel  us  to  resume  hostilities ;  for  s 
i^vemment  may,  if  need  be,  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  some  of 
its  territories,  but  it  must  never  submit  to  a  violation  of  its 
honor." 

**  But  do  you  know  that  a  resumption  of  hostilities  will  en- 
danger  not  only  some  of  our  territories,  but  our  existenoe  ? 
Our  armies  are  disorganized,  disheartened,  and  without  a 
competent  commander-in-chief  ;  and  my  distinguii^ed  broth- 
ers,  w^o  are  at  the  head  of  the  different  corpa,  are  quanelin^ 
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as  though  they  were  old  women,  and  not  princes.  Besides, 
money,  the  best  general  in  war  times,  is  wanting  to  us/^ 

^'Oüly  declare  your  determination  to  resume  hostilities, 
your  majesty,  and  money  will  not  be  wanting  to  you.  Your 
people  will  gladly  sacrifice  all  their  property  f  or  tliis  purpose, 
for  your  people  hate  Napoleon  and.  desire  yehemently  that 
hostilities  sbould  be  resumed." 

"See  liere,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  almost  menacingly, 
"  let  me  advise  you  not  to  allude  to  my  people,  if  you  want 
me  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  you.  I  bave  no  people  ;  I 
have  subjects,  and  want  only  subjects.*  If  I  need  money,  I 
sball  impose  additional  taxes  on  my  subjects,  and  they  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  them  ;  but  they  need  not  offer  me  any  pres- 
ents,  for  I  think  it  would  be  incompatible  with  my  imperial 
honor  to  acoept  them.  An  emperor  must  not  accept  any  thing 
as  a  present  at  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  not  even  their  loye, 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subjects  to  love  their  emperor.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  count,  and  do  not  repeat  again  this  new-fash- 
ioned  word '  people  ;'  I  cannot  bear  it,  it  smells  so  much  of  the 
republic  and  guillotine. .  Well,  I  have  told  you  that,  if  we  re- 
sumed  hostilities,  we  should  be  destitute  of  three  very  essential 
things,  namely,  a  good  army,  a  great  captain,  and  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  should  lose  the  first  batÜe 
again  ;  and  if  we  were  compelled  then  to  sue  for  peace,  Bona- 
parte would  impose  still  more  rigorous  terms  upon  us  :  we 
should  be  obliged  to  accept  them,  and  should  lose  both  ter- 
ritories  and  honor.  Now  you  know  my  views,  count,  and  you 
sball  know  also  the  principal  reason  why  I  sent  for  you.  Look 
at  this  paper.  Do  you  know  what  it  contains  ?  The  treaty  of 
peaoe  I" 

**  The  treaty  of  peace  ?  ^'  cried  Mettemich,  in  dismay. 
**  Your  majesty  does  not  mean  to  say — " 

^'  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  made  peace  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Here  is  the  paper  ;  take  it.  The  whole  thing 
is  done  now." 

**Your  majesty,"  exclaimed  Mettemich,  looking  at  the 
paper  which  the  emperor  had  banded  to  bim,  "it  is  really 
true,  then  ?    You  have  already  signed  the  treaty  without  be- 

*  SchloDser's  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  CentiU7.'' 
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ing  so  gracious  afi  to  employ  your  ministers  or  even  inform 
them  of  it  ? " 

**  Yes,  I  have,  for  I  thought  we  needed  peace ;  hence,  I 
sigDed  the  treaty,  and  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  C!ount  Bubna 
have  taken  a  copy  of  it  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Schönbrunn,  and  I  believe  he  will  sign  it  also. 
Well,  do  not  look  so  dumbfounded,  count,  and  do  not  wonder 
any  longer  that  I  succeeded  in  making  peace  without  your 
assistance.  I  allowed  you  and  Stadion  to  go  on  with  the  ne- 
gotiations,  and  did  not  prevent  you  from  displaying  your 
whole  diplomatic  skill  at  Altenburg  against  Bonaparte's  min- 
ister, Champagny ;  but  all  this  could  not  prevent  me  either  from 
promoting  the  affair  a  little  here  at  Totis,  af ter  my  own  f ashion, 
and  now  all  is  over.  For  the  rest,  my  dear  count,  bear  in  mind 
what  I  now  say  to  you.  I  appointed  you  my  minister,  because 
you  are  an  able  and  clear-headed  man,  and  an  industrious  and 
reliable  functionary.  I  shall  let  you  act,  decide,  and  govem, 
and  not  complain  if  people  say  that  you  are  all-powerful  in 
Austria,  and  that  your  will  alone  guides  the  ship  of  State.  Let 
people  say  and  think  so,  but  you  shall  not  think  so,  count;  you 
shall  know  once  for  all  what  our  mutual  position  is.  I 
allow  you  to  govern  so  long  as  you  govem  in  accordance 
with  my  views  ;  but  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  course 
you  are  pursuing,  I  shall  pursue  my  own  course,  and  it  will 
only  remain  for  you  to  follow  me,  or  retire  from  public 
afiPairs.'  Now  decide,  my.dear  count;  will  you  follow  me, 
or— " 

"Sire,  there  is  no  *or,'"  interrupted  Count  Mettemich. 
"  It  is  your  majesty's  incontestable  right  to  lead  the  way,  and 
indicate  to  me  the  course  I  am  to  pursue." 

''  That  is  right;  I  like  to  hear  that  kind  of  language  ! ''  ex- 
claimed  the  emperor,  holding  out  bis  band  kindly  to  the  count. 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it  now  that  we  two  shall  remain  yet 
a  long  while  together,  and  that,  since  we  are  going  to  have 
peace  in  the  country,  we  shall  rule  together  in  tranquillity 
and  harmony.  There,  take  the  paper  now  to  your  room,  and 
read  it  attentively,  that  you  may  become  thoroughly  familiär 
with  it ;  above  all  things,  do  not  forget  the  secret  articles,  for 
you  know  they  are  always  the  most  important  of  all.    Pray 
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retum  to  me  in  an  hour  from  now  ;  we  will  then  work  to- 
gether." 

*'''  Sire,  I  shall  be  here  punctually,"  said  Count  Mettemieh, 
bowing  deeplj^,  and  Walking  backward  to  the  door. 

*'  I  belieye  he  toill  be  here  punctually,"  said  the  emperor, 
Bmiling,  after  Mettemieh  had  left  the  room.  '*  HeiB  afraid,  if 
he  §houId  not  be  promptly  at  my  door,  it  might  never  open  to 
bim  again.  I  want  them  all  to  feel  that  I  am  their  master 
and  emperor — I  alone !  Now  I  am  through  with  Mettemieh, 
and  it  is  my  brother's  tum.  I  will  give  him  to  day  a  lesson 
which  he  will  not  forget  all  bis  life  long." 

The  emperor  rang  the  bell.  **  Has  my  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke John,  not  yet  arrived  ? "  he  asked  Üie  footman  who  en- 
tered the  room. 

''  Your  majesty,  the  archduke  has  just  arrived,  and  is  wait- 
ing  for  your  Orders." 

'^  I  request  my  brother  to  come  to  me  immediately,"  said 
the  emperor.  After  the  footman  had  glided  noiselessly  out  of 
the  room,  Francis  walked  repeatedly  up  and  down,  and  his 
face  assumed  a  gloomy  expression.  ^^  He  shall  leam  now  that 
I  am  his  master,"  he  murmured  ;  "  I  will  break  his  haughty 
spirit,  and  humiliate  him  so  deeply  that  he  will  never  think 
any  more  of  plotting  against  me." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  Archduke  John, 
whom  the  footman  announced,  entered  the  room.  He  looked 
pale  and  sad  ;  the  last  months,  füll  of  care  and  grief,  had 
gnawed  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  deprived  his  eyes  of  their 
fire,  and  his  form  of  its  youthful  fulness. 

The  emperor  saw  it,  and  a  sardonic  smile  illuminated  for  a 
moment  his  features,  which,  however,  quickly  resumed  their 
gloomy  expression.  "  Ah,  brother,"  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
greeting  the  archduke  with  a  slight  nod  of  his  head,  '*  we  havo 
not  Seen  each  other  for  a  long  time  ;  hence,  I  sent  for  you.  I 
wish  to  communicate  important  news  to  you.  The  war  is  at 
an  end.  I  have  concluded  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French." 

*'  Peace  ? "  asked  John,  incredulously.  **  Your  majesty  con- 
descends  to  jest,  and  that  is  a  good  Symptom  of  your  majesty's 
excellent  h^th." 
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"  I  never  jest  with  you,"  said  the  empcror,  dryly.  "  I  teil 
you  in  dead  eamest,  I  have  concluded  peaoe  with  Napoleon. 
Austna  loses  a  great  deal  by  this  peace  ;  she  oedes  one-third 
of  her  territory,  and  pays,  moreover,  besides  the  contributions 
imposed  heretofore,  the  sum  of  eighty-six  millions  of  franc.^'  *. 

**  But  what  of  the  Tyrol  ?  ^'  asked  John.  "  I  am  sure  your 
majesty  will  keep  the  f aithful  Tyrol  ?  ^' 

*'  No,"  Said  Francis,  looking  his  brother  füll  in  the  face, 
'*  the  Tyrol  will  be  divided  ;  one  part  of  it  will  be  restored  to 
Bavaria  ;  the  other  i)art  will  be  given  to  the  Yiceroy  of  Italy, 
and  become  a  province  of  French  Italy." 

'*  That  is  impossible  !  ^'  cried  John,  in  dismay  ;  ''that  can- 
not  be  yonr  will — " 

^' And  why  not  ?  Why  is  it  impossible  ? '^  asked  the  em- 
peror,  sternly. 

'^  Tour  majesty/'  said  John, .  facing  his  brother  boldly, 
**  you  pledged  your  word  to  the  Tyrolese  solemnly,  in  the  face 
of  God  and  the  whole  world,  that  you  would  not  conclude  a 
peace  which  would  separate  the  Tyrol  from  your  monarchy." 

^*  Ah,  you  dare  to  remind  me  of  it  ? "  cried  Francis,  in  a 
threatening  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  John,  vehemently  ;  **  and  I  have  a  right 
to  do  so,  f  or  it  is  I  who  pledged  my  honor  t^t  the  imperial 
promise  would  be  redeemed.  It  was  I  who  stirred  up  the  in- 
surrection  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  repeated  the  promises  of  their 
beloved  emperor  to  them  ;  it  was  I  who  call^  upon  them  in 
the  emperor's  name  to  organize  a  conspiracy  and  rebelHon, 
and  who  induced  them  to  draw  the  sword  and  fight  for  their 
liberty,  Your  majesty,  thousands  of  the  noblest  Tyrolese 
have  lost  their  liyes  in  this  contest ;  thousands  lie  wounded 
and  in  great  pain  ;  the  soil  of  the  Tyrol,  formerly  so  tranquil 
and  peaceful,  is  reeking  yet  with  göre  ;  the  fields  are  not  cul- 
tiyated;  where  prosjierity  formerly  reigned,  there  is  now  dis- 
tress and  starvation ;  where  peace  and  tranquillity  prevailed, 
there  rages  an  insurrection ;  where  merry  and  happy  people 
used  to  live,  and  where  nothing  was  heard  formerly  but  the 
ringing  notes  of  the  Banz  des  Vciches  and  the  merry  Jodlers 
of  the  herdsmen,  there  are  to  be  seen  now  only  pale,  moumful 

*  Napoleon  signed  the  treaty  of  Schönbrunn  on  the  14th  of  Ootober^  LS09. 
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inyalids,  tottering  along  painf ully,  and  nothing  is  beard  but 
tbe  booming  of  artillery  and  the  lamentations  of  the  impover- 
isbed  and  starving  mountaineers.  And  yet,  despite  all  their 
disasters  and  privations,  tbe  faitbful  Tyrolese  stand  firm,  for 
tbeir  bearts  are  füll  of  bope  and  loye  for  tbeir  emperor.  Tbey 
risked  all  in  order  to  become  Austrians  again ;  and  even  now, 
wben  tbe  deplorable  armistice  bas  compelled  your  troops  to 
sbeatbe  tbeir  swords,  tbe  faitiiful  and  confiding  Tyrolese  con- 
tinue  tbeir  struggle  for  tbeir  emperor  and  tbe  liberty  of  tbeir 
beloved  oountry.  All  Europe  gazes  witb  astonisbment  and 
admiratdon  upon  tbis  beroic  people,  wbicb  alone  is  yet  coura- 
geous  enougb  to  resist  tbe  Frencb  despot,  wbicb  alone  does 
not  yet  bow  to  bis  decrees,  and  still  draws  its  sword  against 
bim,  wbile  all  Europe  is  croucbing  before  bim  in  tbe  dust. 
Ob,  yonr  majesty  cannot  and  wül  not  abandon  tbis  faitbful 
people,  wbicb  loves  you  and  believes  in  you.  It  would  be 
bigb  treason  to  tbink  your  majesty  capable  of  sucb  a  step,  for 
you  pledged  your  word  to  tbe  Tyrolese,  and  never  will  an  Em- 
peror of  Austria  break  bis  word  and  incur  tbe  disgrace  of  per- 
juring  bimself." 

Tbe  emperor  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and,  entirely  forgetful 
of  bis  assumed  calmness,  rusbed  upon  tbe  arcbduke  witb  fia.sb- 
ing  eyes  and  uplifted  arm. 

"  You  dare  to  insult  me  I "  be  cried.  "  You  are  impudent 
enougb  to  cbarge  me  witb  perjury  I    You — " 

Tbe  arcbduke  on  seeing  bis  brotber  so  close  before  bim, 
f urious  and  witb  clincbed  fist,  started  back  a  few  steps.  **  Your 
majesty,"  be  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  do  not  intend  to  insult  your 
brotber.  Pray  take  your  band  away,  for  if  it  sbould  toucb 
my  face,  my  forebead,  I  sbould  be  obliged  to  f orget  tbat  you 
are  tbe  emperor,  tbat  you  are  my  brotber,  and  sbould  demand 
satisfaction  of  you." 

^*  Tbe  emperor  would  not  giye  satisfaction  to  a  rebel,"  said 
Francis,  dropping  bis  arm  slowly  ;  "  be  would  crusb  tbe  rebel 
by  a  word,  and  deliver  tbe  traitor  into  tbe  bands  of  bis 
judges." 

**  Well,  tben,  do  so,"  exclaimed  Jobn ;  *^  punisb  me,  let  me 
expiate  witb  my  blood  tbe  boldness  witb  wbicb  I  reminded  you 
of  tbe  sacred  promise  wbicb  you  gaye  to  tbe  Tyrolese.    But  do 
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not  forget  your  word  ;  do  not  abandon  the  faithf ul  Tyrol ;  do 
not  destroy  the  only  hope  of  these  honest,  innocent  children 
of  nature,  who  confide  so  touchingly  in  their  emperor  !  Oh, 
your  majesty,  let  us  both  forget  the  vehement  words  which 
anger  and  grief  caused  us  to  utter  just  now  I  I  implore  your 
majesty's  forgiveness— I  confess  that  I  sinned  grievously 
against  my  emperor.  But  now  have  mercy  in  your  tum  I 
See,  I  bow  to  you,  I  kneel  down  before  you,  and  implore  you, 
by  your  imperial  honor  and  in  the  name  of  the  Tyrol,  do  not 
abandon  the  Tyrol  and  its  commander-in-chief,  Andreas  Ho- 
fer, and  do  not  forget  your  solemn  promise  that  you  would 
never  consent  to  a  treaty  of  peace  that  would  not  forever  in- 
corporate  the  Tyrol  with  your  states.  You  want  to  make 
peace  with  Napoleon  ;  but  Uie  treaty  has  not  been  proclaimed 
yet,  the  world  does  not  know  of  it  yet,  and  it  is  still  possible 
for  your  majesty  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  Oh,  do  so, 
your  majesty  ;  redeem  the  word  you  pledged  to  the  Tyrol,  and 
do  not  conclude  a  peace  which  will  not  indissolubly  unite  the 
Tyrol  with  your  monarchy.  Permit  the  Tyrolese  at  least  to 
conquer  their  liberty  once  more,  and,  after  they  have  done  so, 
Protect  it.  Send  me  to  the  Tyrol,  permit  me  to  place  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  brave  mountaineers,  and  you  shall  see  that 
the  Tyrolese  will  rise  as  one  man  and  üght  with  the  courage 
of  lions.  Oh,  your  majesty,  send  me  to  the  Tyrol,  that  the 
Tyrolese  and  the  whole  world  may  learn  that  the  emperor  of 
Austria  keeps  his  word  and  does  not  abandon  them,  and  that 
he  sends  his  own  brother  to  them  in  order  to  teil  them  that  lie 
will  not  consent  to  any  peace  which  will  not  incorporate  their 
country  with  Austria! " 

The  emperor  burst  into  loud  and  scomful  laughter.  "  Ah, 
you  are  very  shrewd,  brother,"  he  said  ;  "  you  think  I  myself 
should  give  you  permission  to  go  to  the  Tyrol  and  play  there, 
with  redoubled  splendor,  your  part  as  savior  and  liberator  of 
the  province.  You  think  I  am  ignorant  of  your  nice  little 
plan,  and  do  not  know  why  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Tyrol,  and 
what  intentions  you  entertain  in  regard  to  it.  Yes,  sir,  I  know 
all  1  I  am  aware  of  your  plans.  I  know  that  you  are  a  revo- 
lutionist and  rebel.  You  wanted  to  make  yourself  sovereign 
of  the  Tyrol.    That  is  the  reason  why  you  incited  the  people 
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to  rebellion,  and  intrig^ed  and  plotted  until  the  poor  peaoeable 
peasants  became  insurgents  and  rebels  against  their  Bavarian 
king,  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  blood  wlth  frantic  fanati- 
cism.  Tou  say  thousands  bave  fallen  in  the  Tyrol  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  ;  you  say  thousands  lie  woonded  on  the 
gory  soil  of  thefr  natlve  country  ;  that  prosperity  has  disap- 
peared,  and  poverty  and  starvation  reign  in  the  Tyrol  ?  Well, 
then,  all  this  is  your  work  ;  it  is  your  fault.  You  stirred  up 
the  inmirrection,  and  committed  the  heavy  crime  of  inciting  a 
people  to  revolution.  The  Tyrol  belonged  to  Bayaria ;  the 
Tyrolese  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  Bayaria  ;  nothing  gaye 
them  the  right  to  shake  off  the  rule  of  their  king  and  choose 
another  soyereign.  And  you  think  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to 
approye  of  the  bad  example  set  by  the  Tyrolese,  and  encourage 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  reyolutionists  ?  Tou  think  I 
should  sanction  your  work  and  consecrate  your  traitorous 
schemes  by  permitting  you  to  go  to  the  Tyrol  in  order  to 
preach  insurrection  once  more,  make  yourself  soyereign  of 
the  Tyrol,  come  to  an  understanding  with  M.  Bonaparte,  and 
be  recognized  and  oonfirmed  by  him  as  Duke  of  Tyrol  ? " 

"  Brother,"  cried  John,  in  dismay,  "  I—" 

"  Hush,"  interrupted  the  emperor,  imperiously ;  "  no  one 
has  a  right  to  say  a  word  when  I  am  speaking.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  you  as  your  brother,  but  as  your  emperor.  And 
as  your  emperor,  I  teil  you  now,  you  will  not  go  to  the  Tyr- 
ol, you  will  not  dare  to  cross  again  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol 
without  my  permission  ;  and  I  promise  you  that  you  will  haye 
to  wait  a  long  while  for  this  permission.  And  as  your  em- 
peror I  Order  you  f urther  to  inform  the  Tyrolese  that  I  haye 
concluded  peace  with  France,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  their  fate." 

"  Your  majesty,  neyer,  neyer  will  I  do  that  I "  cried  John. 

"Oh,  you  think  the  good  Tyrolese  would  then  begin  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  their  adored  archduke,  and  withdraw 
f rom  him  their  loye,  which  was  to  erect  a  throne  for  him  ? " 

^'No,  your  majesty,"  said  John,  looking  him  füll  in  the 
face ;  '*  I  mean  that  I  haye  pledged  my  word  to  protect  the 
Tyrolese,  and  help  and  succor  them  in  their  struggle  for  lib- 
erty and  for  their  emperor,  and  that  I  will  not  incur  the 
29 
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grace  of  hayizig  cheated  a  whole  people  aod  abused  their  ccm- 
fidence  and  love  in  the  most  revolting  manner." 

**  Oh,  you  want  to  intimate  to  me  once  more  that  I  haye 
done  so — that  I  haye  abused  the  confidence  and  loye  of  the 
Tyrolese  in  a  revolting  manner  ? "  asked  the  emperor,  with 
a  f reezing  smile.  ''  No  matter,  keep  your  opinion  ;  bat  you 
shall  surely  obey  me,  and  do  it  at  onoe  in  my  presence.  Seat 
yourself  at  my  writing-table  yonder.  Tou  are  a  scholar,  and 
know  how  to  wield  the  pen  quickly  and  skilfully.  Write, 
therefore.  Inform  the  faithf ul  Tyrolese  that  peaoe  has  been 
ooncluded ;  order  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sabmit 
obediently  to  their  new  master." 

"I  cannot,  brother,"  cried  John,  moumfully.  "Have 
mercy  upon  me  I  I  cannot  deliyer  a  whole  people  to  the  exe- 
cutioner^s  axe.  For,  if  you  withdraw  your  band  from  the 
Tyrol,  if  you  surrender  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Bava- 
rians  and  French,  they  will  wreak  a  fearful  reyenge  on  the 
Tyrolese  for  all  the  defeats  and  humiliations  which  the  heroic 
mountaineers  haye  made  them  undergo.^' 

"'  That  will  deter  the  mountaineers  from  entering  into  any 
more  conspiracies  and  reyolutions,  and  teach  them  to  be  par 
tient  and  submissiye ;  and  they  will  thereby  become  an  awful 
example  to  my  own  subjects.  Do  not  disobey  me  any  longer. 
Seat  yourself  and  write,  archduke  ! '' 

"  No,''  cried  John,  yehemently,  "  your  majesty  may  piiniah 
me  as  a  rebel,  take  my  lif  e,  or  sentence  me  to  eyerlasting  im- 
prisonment,  but  I  cannot  obey  I  I  cannot  write  such  a  procla- 
mation  ! " 

'*I  shall  not  punish  you  as  a  rebel,"  said  the  emj^eror, 
ahrugging  his  Shoulders  ;  *'  I  shall  not  take  your  life,  I  shall 
not  sentence  you  to  eyerlasting  imprisonment ;  but  I  will 
withdrjaw  my  band  entirely  from  the  TyroL  I  will  not,  as  I 
had  resolyed  and  stipulated  expressly,  giye  the  fugitiye  Tyro- 
lese, if  they  should  succeed  in  crossing  the  frontier,  an  asylum 
here  in  Austria,  and  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  power ; 
but  I  will  deliyer  them  as  escaped  criminals  to  their  Ic^ti- 
mate  soyereigns,  that  they  may  punish  them  according  to 
their  deserts.  Nor  shall  I,  as  I  intended  to  do,  stipulate  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  that  the  ancient  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
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flrmed  and  guaranteed  to  the  Tyrolese  ;  nor  shall  I,  finaUjf 
as  I  bad  resolved  to  do,  appoint  a  commission  which  will  afford 
relief  to  the  fugitives  who  escape  with  their  f amilies  to  Aus- 
tria.  It  will  be  your  fault  if  the  poor  Tyrolese  are  deprived 
of  these  boons,  and  you  will  expose  the  deserted  people  to  the 
most  fearftü  perseoutions.'^ 

''No,  your  majesty  ;  no  one  shall  ever  be  able  to  say  that,^' 
cried  John,  ppofoundly  moved.  "  I  will  obey  your  order  and 
draw  up  the  proclamation." 

He  hastened  to  the  writing-table,  and,  throwing  himself  on 
a  chair  in  front  of  it,  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  dropped  bis 
head  on  bis  breast  as  though  he  were  dying. 

"  Well,  do  not  reflect  so  long,  brother,"  said  Francis,  "  but 
write  I " 

John  took  up  the  pen,  and,  restraining  the  tears  which 
filled  bis  eyes,  wrote  .quickly  a  few  lines.  He  then  rose  as 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and,  approaching  the  emperor  slowly,  handed 
the  paper  to  bim. 

"  Your  majepty,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  I  have  complied  with 
your  Order.  I  inform  the  Tyrolese  that  peace  has  been  con- 
cluded,  and  exhort  them  to  submit.  Will  you  now  fulfll  the 
conditions,  on  account  of  which  I  have  written  this  to  the 
Tyrolese  ?  Will  you  grant  an  asylum  here  in  Austria  to  those 
who  shall  Buoceed  in  escaping  their  tormentors  and  execution- 
era  ?  Will  you  appoilit  an  imperial  commission  which  will 
afford  relief  to  the  fugitives  and  their  f amilies  ?  And  last, 
will  you  see  to  it  that  the  ancient  Constitution  is  guaranteed  to 
the  Tyrolese  in  the  treaty  of  peace  ?" 

**  I  pledged  you  my  word  that  I  would  do  so,  dear  brother," 
said  the  emperor,  smiling ;  ^'  and  you  yourself  said  a  while 
ago,  '  Never  will  an  Emperor  of  Austria  break  bis  word  and 
incur  the  disgrace  of  perjuring  himself.'  Well,  read  to  me 
now  what  you  have  written.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  from 
your  own  lips." 

The  archduke  bowed  and  read  in  a  tremulous  voice: 

'^Dkajr,  Bbayb  Ttrolbse  :  The  news  that  peace  has  been 
eonduded  will  soon  reach  you.  The  emperor  has  ordered  me 
to  confirm  this  intelligence  to  you.    The  emperor  would  have 
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done  every  thing  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Tyrol,  but,  how- 
ever  great  an  interest  the  emperor  takes  in  the  fate  of  the 
honest  and  excellent  inhabitants  of  that  province,  he  has  had 
to  suftmit  to  the  stem  necessity  of  making  p^ace.  I  inform 
Jon  of  this  by  order  of  his  majesty,  with  the  addition  that  it 
18  his  majeflty's  wish  that  the  Tyrolese  should  keep  quiet  and 
not  saerifioe  themselyes  needlessly. 

"  The  Archduke  John." 

**  H*m  1"  Said  the  emperor,  taking  the  paper  from  John's 
hand  and  contempUting  it  attentirely,  *'it  is  written  quite 
laconically  indeed.  But,  no  matter,  you  have  oomplied  with 
my  Order  and  done  your  duty." 

"I  thank  your  migesty  for  this  acknowledgment.  And 
now  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  request  your  majesty  to  be 
so  gracious  as  to  dismiss  me  from  your  Service,  and  permit  me 
to  retire  from  the  oourt  into  private  life.  I  feel  weak  and  ex- 
hausted,  and  need  repose.  Moreover,  since  we  have  peaoe 
now,  my  Services  are  superfiuous  and  may  be  easily  dispensed 
with." 

''  And  you  wish  me  to  dismiss  you  very  speedily,  do  you 
not  ? "  asked  the  emperor,  sarcastiadly.  *'  Tou  would  like  to 
retire  as  quickly  as  possible  into  private  life,  that  the  whole 
World,  and,  above  all,  the  d^ar  Tjrrolese,  may  peroeiye  that  the 
noble  and  beloved  Archduke  John  is  dissatiafied  with  the 
treaty,  and  has  therefore  withdrawn  in  anger  from  the  court 
and  Service  of  his  emperor  ?  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  afford 
you  this  satisfaction.  Tou  will  remain  in  the  servioe ;  I  do 
not  accept  your  resignation,  I  do  not  permit  you  to  retire  into 
private  life.  Tou  should  devote  your  abilities  to  the  state ; 
you  are  not  allowed  to  withhold  your  Services  from  it  at  this 
juncture." 

'*  Tour  majesty,  I  can  no  longer  be  useful  to  the  state.  I 
am  exhausted  to  death.  I  repeat  my  request  in  the  most  ur- 
gent manner :  dismiss  me  from  the  service,  and  permit  me  to 
retire  into  private  life." 

"What!"  cried  Francis,  vehemently.  "Tour  emperor 
has  informed  you  of  his  will,  and  you  dare  tooppose  it  ?  That 
is  a  violation  of  subordiuatioii,  for  wbicb  the  emperor,  as  su- 
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preme  Commander  of  his  army,  would  punish  bis  rebellious 
general  rigorously,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  general  unfortu- 
nately  is  bis  brotber;  I  repeat  it,  I  do  not  aocept  your  resigna- 
tion.  Tou  remain  in  tbe  Service ;  I  demand  it  as  your  gen- 
eral-in-cbief ;  I  remind  you  of  tbe  oatb  of  aUegiance  wbicb 
you  bave  swom  to  me)  your  emperor  and  master." 

'^  Tour  majesty  does  rigbt  in  reminding  me  of  tbe  oatb  I 
took,"  Said  tbe  arcbduke,  wi^  freezing  coldness.  "  It  is  true, 
I  swore  tbat  oatb ;  and  as  I  am  in  tbe  babit  of  keeping  my 
Word,  and  as  it  is  disgraceful  for  any  one  to  break  bis  word 
and  perjure  bimself,  I  sball  fulfil  my  oatb.  Hence,  I  sball 
obey  my  emperor  and  general-in-cbief,  and  «not  leave  tbe  serv* 
ice.  But  now  I  ask  leave  of  your  majesty  to  witbdraw  for  to- 
day,  if  your  majesty  bas  notbing  furtber  to  say  to  me." 

'^  Tes,  I  bave  sometbing  eise  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  brotb- 
er," Said  tbe  emperor,  smilingly.  *'  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of 
tbe  great  oonfidenoe  wbicb  I  repose  in  you,  and  witb  wbicb  I 
oount  upon  your  discretion.  I  will  communicate  to  you  a 
family  secret  wbicb  is  known  at  present  only  to  tbe  Emperor 
Napoleon,  Baron  von  Tbugut,  wbo  acted  as  my  agent  on  tbis 
occasion,  and  myself." 

"  Wbat  I "  asked  Jobn,  in  surprise  ;  "  tbe  Emperor  Napo- 
leon is  aware  of  a  family  secret  of  your  majesty  ? " 

^^  As  it  concems  bimself  ,  be  must  be  aware  of  it,"  said  tbe 
emperor.    '^  Napoleon  intends  to  marry  a  second  time." 

*'  A  second  time  ?  Has  bis  first  wife,  tbe  Empress  Josepbine, 
tben,  died  suddenly  ? " 

"  No,  sbe  still  lives,  and  is  acting  yet  at  tbis  moment  in 
Paris  as  tbe  emperor's  legitimate  consort.  But  Napoleon,  im- 
mediately  after  bis  retum  f rom  G«rmany,  will  annul  tbis  mar- 
riage,  wbicb  was  never  consecrated  by  a  priest ;  be  will  divorce 
bimself  solemnly  from  bis  wife,  and  bave  tben  tbe  rigbt  of 
marrying  a  second  time.  He  requested  my.  secret  agent,  Baron 
von  Tbugut,  to  ask  me  if  I  would  consent  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween  bim  and  an  arcbducbess  of  Austria.  I  replied  in  tbe 
affirmative,  and  tbis  agreement  f  orms  one  of  tbe  secret  articles 
of  tbe  treaty  of  peace." 

^*  An  arcbducbess  of  Austria  is  to  become  tbe  consort  of 
tbe  Frencb  despot!"  cried  Jobn,  in  dismay.     "And  wbo^ 
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your  majesty,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  Minotaur  ?    Which  of 
your  sisters  or  cousins  will  you  let  him  have  ?  ^ 

^^  None  of  my  cousins  or  sisters,"'  said  Francis,  calmly,  ^  bat 
my  eldest  daugbter,  Maria  Louisa,  is  to  become  tbe  conaort  of 
tbe  Emperor  Napoleon." 

"  Maria  Louisa  t "  cried  Jobn,  witb  an  expression  of  dismay. 
'*  Maria  Louisa  I " 

And  Jobn  staggered  back  seyeral  steps,  as  pale  as  a  oorpse, 
and  grasped  tbe  back  of  tbe  cbair  in  order  not  to  sink  to  the 
floor. 

Francis  did  not  seem  to  perceive  tbis.  *'  Yes,  Maria  Louiaa 
will  be  Napoieon's<«econd  consort,''  be  said.  '*  Every  tbing  is 
settled  already,  and  tbe  marriage  will  take  place  next  Mareh. 
I  tbink,  brotber,  you  may  stand  proxy  for  Napoleon  on  that 
occasion." 

Tbe  arcbduke  gaye  a  start,  and  pressed  bis  bands  to  hia 
temples  as  if  be  were  af raid  lest  tbis  dreadf  ul  *'  family  secret  ^ 
would  burst  bis  bead. 

*'  Tour  majesty,''  be  said,  in  a  tremulous  and  almost  in- 
audible  voice,  "  I  beg  leave  to  witbdraw." 

Witbout  waiting  for  a  reply,  tbe  arcbduke  tumed  and  left 
tbe  room  witb  a  tottering  step,  and  leaning  nowand  then 
against  tbe  wall  in  order  not  to  sink  to  tbe  floor. 

Tbe  emperor  looked  after  bim,  smilingly.  "  It  seems  Hu- 
delist was  not  mistaken,"  be  said.  *'  My  dear  brotber  really 
loved  Maria  Louisa,  and  intended  to  become  my  son-in-law. 
Wbat  a  nice  idea  !  But  be  must  give  it  up  now.  He — Holy 
Virgin  I  Wbat  noise  is  tbat  in  tbe  anteroom  ?  Wbat  feil  to 
tbe  floor  tbere  ? " 

Tbe  emperor  stepped  quickly  to  tbe  door  and  opened  it. 
"Wbat  is  Üie  matter  bere  ? "  he  asked. 

**  Your  majesty,"  exclaimed  tbe  footman,  wbo  bastened  to 
him,  "  tbe  arcbduke  fainted  and  feil  to  tbe  floor,  striking  with 
bis  bead  against  tbe  comer  of  a  cbair,  and  wounding  bis  fore- 
bead,  wbicb  is  bleeding  copiously." 

"Well,  I  bope  it  is  only  a  sligbt  scratcb,"  said  tbe  em- 
peror, composedly.  "  Carry  tbe  arcbduke  to  bis  bedebamber 
and  send  for  my  surgeon.  I  will  afterward  oall  on  bim  my- 
seif." 
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Without  taking  any  forther  notioe  of  the  archduke,  the 
emperor  retiimed  into  bis  cabinet  and  closed  the  door  af ter 
him. 

''He  fainted,''  said  Francis,  triumphantly.  "Henoeforth 
he  shall  be  entirely  powerless.  No  one  shall  have  any  power 
here  but  myself .  Ah,  I  have  broken  bis  pride,  bent  hLs  inll, 
and  prostrated  him  at  my  feet.  AU  my  brothers  shall  bow  to 
me,  acknowledge  me  as  their  master,  and  obey  me.  Ab^  I  be- 
Heye  I  have  played  a  bad  trick  on  my  brothers.  The  Arch- 
doke  John  will  not  become  Duke  of  Tyrol ;  the  Ghrand-duke 
Ferdinand  of  Würtzburg  will  not  be  Emperor  of  Austria,  f or 
Napoleon  will  become  Twy  son-in-law,  and  he  will  take  good 
care  not  to  deprive  bis  father-in-law  of  bis  throne.  I  alone 
am«  and  shall  remain,  Emperor  of  Austria." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DRBADFUL  TIDINOS. 

All  the  Tyrolese  were  in  the  highest  excitement  and  ter* 
ror.  Pale  faces  were  to  be  seen  every where,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  anxious  query  :  ^*  Is  it  true  ?  Has  our  emperor 
really  made  peace  with  Bonaparte?  Is  it  true  that  he  has 
abandoned  us  entirely,  and  that  we  are  to  become  again  sub- 
jeots  of  Franoe  and  Bavaria  ? " 

And  some  of  the  timid  and  disheartened  sighed :  *'  It  is 
true  I  We  read  so  yesterday  in  the  Innspruck  Oazette^  and 
.  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  has  sent  two  messengers  through  the 
Puster  Valley  to  proclaim  that  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
France  ooncluded  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  14th  of  October,  and 
that  the  Tyrolese  are  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  become  again 
sabjects  of  France  and  Bavaria." 

**  It  IS  not  true  I "  cried  the  hold  and  courageous.  '*  The 
Emperor  Ffttncis  has  not  made  peace  with  Bonaparte ;  and  if 
he  has,  he  has  certainly  not  abandoned  the  Tyrol,  but  stipu- 
lated  that  we  remain  with  Austria  ;  for  he  pledged  us  bis 
Word  fhai  wi^  should,-  and  the  emperor  will  redeem  bis  prom- 
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^*  It  is  not  true ;  there  is  no  peaoe,  and  we  sie  süll  at  war 
wiih  the  Baranans  and  French,*'  cried  Joseph  Speckbacber, 
**and  we  will  continue  the  war." 

*'  Tes,  we  will^"  ahouted  his  brare  men. 

And  as  Speckbacher  said,  so  did  Andreas  Hof  er,  so  did  Joa- 
chim Haspinger,  so  did  Anthony  Wallner,  Jacob  Sicherer,  and 
all  the  intrepid  Commanders  of  the  sharpshooters. 

Led  by  these  heroic  men,  the  Tyrolese  f ormed  again  a  large 
army,  which  took  position  on  Mount  Isel,  and  awaited  there 
the  Bavarians  who  were  marching  upon  Innapruck  under  the 
command  of  the  crown  prince  Louis. 

This  time,  however,  the  Tyrolese  were  not  victorious  ;  the 
Bavarians  ezpelled  them  from  Innspruck,  and,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  crown  prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city,  after  a  bloody  battle  of  four  days* 
duration  on  Mount  Isel  and  near  the  Judenstein.  A  part  of 
the  Tyrolese  f orces  remained  on  Mount  Isel,  and  another  part 
hastened  with  unbroken  courage  to  other  regions,  to  meet  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  and  drive  them  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  country. 

Anthony  Wallner  retumed  with  his  sharpshooters  to  the 
Puster  Valley,  and  advanced  thence  against  General  Rusca, 
who  was  Coming  up  from  Carinthia  with  his  corps ;  he  in- 
tended  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  his  country,  against  him  and 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  who  was  also  approaching  with 
a  strong  force. 

Joseph  Speckbacher  marched  his  intrepid  men  to  the 
Ziller  Valley  and  the  Mühlbach  Pass,  where  he  united  with 
Joachim  Haspinger,  and  advanced  with  him  upon  the  enemy. 

All  were  in  good  spirits,  and  no  one  believed  in  the  dread- 
f  u]  tidings  which  at  first  had  f rightened  them  all  so  much  :  no 
one  believed  that  peace  had  been  made. 

Andreas  Hofer  himself  thought  the  news  was  false.  He 
had  remained  courageous  and  undaunted  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
astrous  battle  on  Mount  Isel,  and  he  sent  messengers  through- 
out  the  country,  calling  upon  all  able-bodied  men  to  takeup 
arms  and  attack  the  enemy,  who  had  invaded  the  Tyrol  once 
more.  He  was  still  encamped  with  his  army  near  Mount  Isel, 
and  had  established  bis  headquarters  at  Steinach,    The  crown 
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prince  of  Bavaria  had  sent  to  him  hither  two  plenipotentiariet. 
who  infonned  him  that  peace  had  really  been  concluded,  and 
tfaat  the  Tyrolese  had  no  oourae  left  but  submissiou.  But  An- 
dreas Hofer  replied  to  these  plenipotentiaries,  shaking  his  head 
indignantly,  ^^  That  is  a  mean  lie  ;  the  Eknperor  Francis,  our 
beloved  master,  will  never  abandon  his  loyal  Tyrolese.  He 
pledged  us  his  word,  and  he  will  keep  it.  Tour  intention  is 
to  deceive  US,  but  you  cannot  catch  us  by  such  stratagems. 
We  believe  in  the  emperoi^  and  the  good  Gk)d,  and  neither  of 
them  will  ever  abandon  us  I " 

And  Andreas  Hofer  retui^ied  to  his  room  with  a  calm  smile 
and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  however,  he  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  his  sleep.  Cajetan  Döninger  stood  at  his  bedside  and 
informed  him  that  the  intendant  of  the  Puster  Valley,  Baron 
von  Wömdle,  had  arrived  with  an  enyoy  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  Baron  von  lichtenthum,  and  both  wished  urgently 
to  see  the  commander-in-chief . 

"I  will  admit  them,"  said  Hof  er,  rising  hastily  ;  "Gk)d 
gmni  that  they  are  the  bearers  of  good  news  I  '* 

He  dressed  himself  quickly  and  followed  Döninger  into  the 
room,  where  he  found  the  two  envoys  and  several  members  of 
his  suite. 

*^Now  teil  me,  gentlemen,  what  news  do  you  bring  to  us  f '* 
asked  Hofer,  shaking  hands  with  the  two  envoys. 

**  No  good  news,  commander-in-chief ,'^  sighed  Baron  von 
Wömdle,  "  but  there  is  no  usc  in  complaining  ;  we  must  sub- 
mit  patiently  to  what  cannot  be  helped.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis has  made  peace  with  France." 

"  Do  you  sing  in  that  strain  too,  Mr.  Intendant  f "  asked 
Andreas,  with  a  moumful  smile.  "  I  shall  never  believe  it 
until  I  see  it  in  black  and  white,  and  until  the  emperor  or  the 
dear  Archduke  John  informs  me  of  it." 

'^  I  bring  it  to  you  in  black  and  white,"  exclaimed  Baron 
von  Lichtenthum,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  bosom  and  band* 
ing  it  to  Andreas.  ^*  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Archduke  John, 
which  I  am  to  deliver  to  you." 

Hofer  hastily  seized  the  paper,  which  contained  that  proc- 
lamation  which  the  Archduke  John  had  written  at  Totis,  and 
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read  it  again  and  again  slowly  and  attentively.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  bis  cheeks  tumed  pale,  his  breath  iasued  heavily  and 
painfully  from  his  breast,  and  the  paper  rosÜed  in  his  trem- 
bling  hands. 

^^  It  is  impossible  I  I  cannot  believe  it  I "  he  exclaimed, 
moumf  ully,  gazing  upon  the  paper.  *^  The  Archdnke  John 
did  not  write  this.  Just  look  at  it,  his  seal  is  not  afiBized  to  the 
paper.  Sir,  how  can  you  say  tiiat  this  letter  is  from  the 
Archduke  John  ?  Where  is  the  seal  ?  Where  is  the  ad- 
dress ?  '* 

*'Well,  it  is  no  private  letter,"  said  Baron  Ton  Lichten- 
thurn  ;  '*  it  is  an  open  letter,  a  prodamation,  which  I  am  in- 
structed  to  show  to  everybody  in  the  Tyrol.  A  proclamation 
cannot  contain  a  seal  and  an  address.  But  the  Archduke 
John  sent  it ;  he  himself  wrote  every  word  of  it." 

'*  I  do  not  believe  it  I "  cried  Andreas,  in  a  triumphant ' 
yoice  ;  '*  no,  I  do  not  believe  it.  Tou  are  a  liar,  and  want  to 
betray  us.  Look  at  him,  my  friends  ;  see  how  pale  he  tums, 
and  how  he  trembles  !  For  I  teil  you  he  has  a  bad  conscienoe. 
Bring  me  the  Archduke  John's  seal,  and  then  I  will  believe 
that  the  paper  is  from  bim.  But,  as  it  is,  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
cunning  device  got  up  by  the  enemy  to  entrap  me.  Arrest 
him ;  he  must  confess  all.  I  will  not  i^ow  myself  to  be 
caught  by  cunning  and  treachery  1 "  * 

He  laid  his  heavy  band  upon  the  Shoulder  of  the  baron« 
who  sank  to  the  fioor,  uttering  a  loud  cry  of  distress,  and  feil 
into  fearful  convulsions. 

'^  See  1 "  cried  Andreas,  ^*  that  is  the  punishment  of  Heaven  I 
The  band  of  Qod  has  Struck  him.  He  is  a  traitor,  who  in- 
tended  to  seil  us  to  the  French." 

**  No,  be  is  an  honorable  man,  and  has  told  you  the  truth," 
said  Baron  von  Wömdle,  gravely.  **  Your  violent  accusation 
frigbtened  him,  and  he  feil  into  an  epileptic  fit.  He  is  affected 
with  that  disease."  t 

He  and  some  of  the  bystanders  raised  the  unfortunate 
baron  from  the  ground,  and  carried  him  into  the  adjoinin^ 

♦  Andreaa  Hofert  own  word».— See  Hormayrt  "  Andre««  Hoftr,"  rtA.  a, 
p.  490. 
tlWd. 
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room.  He  then  retumed  to  Andreas,  who  was  Walking  up 
and  down  with  a  hasty  step,  and  murmuriDfs^  to  himself,  ^'  I 
cannot  believe  it  t  The  Arcbduke  John  did  not  write  it. 
Hifl  band  woiüd  have  withered  while  writing  it.  He  did  not 
do  it." 

'^Tes,  Andreas,  he  did,"  said  Wömdle,  gravely  ;  **he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  as  we  all  shall  have  to  do.  The  Archduke 
John  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  bis  emperor  as  we 
shall  have  to  do.  The  treaty  of  peace  has  been  Goncluded. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

**  Lord  Gk)d  I  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded,  and 
the  emperor  abandons  us  ? "  cried  Andreas. 

"  The  emperpr,  it  seems,  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  f or  the 
Tyrol,"  Said  Wömdle  in  a  low  voice.  "  He  had  to  consent 
that  the  Tyrol  should  be  restored  to  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians." 

'*  But  that  is  impossible  1 "  cried  Andreas,  despairingly. 
''  He  pledged  us  bis  word,  bis  sacred  word,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  a  peace  that  would  detach  the  Tyrol  f rom  Austria. 
How  can  you  now  insult  the  dear  emperor  by  saying  that  he 
has  broken  his  word  ? " 

*^  He  has  not  broken  bis  word,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep 
it.  Look,  commander-inK^hief,  I  bring  you  another  letter,  to 
which,  as  you  see,  is  affixed  a  large  imperial  seal,  the  seal  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  who  wrote  the  letter  to  you  and  all  the 
Tyrolese." 

"  Bead  it,"  exclaimed  Andreas,  moumf ully  ;  "  I  cannot,  my 
eyes  are  fiUed  witl^  tears.    Bead  it  to  me,  sir." 

Wömdle  read  as  f oUows  : 

"  To  the  people  of  the  Tyrol :  His  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  IVench,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Conf ederation  of 
the  Bhine,  my  august  father  and  sovereign,  and  his  majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  haye  made  peace.  Peace,  tberefore, 
reigns  every  where  around  you.  You  are  the  only  x>eople  which 
does  not  enjoy  its  blessings.  Se^uced  by  foreign  instigations, 
you  took  up  arms  against  your  goyemment  and  overthrew 
it  The  melancholy  cousequences  of  your  seditious  course 
have  overtaken  you.    Terror  reigns  now  in  your  towns,  idle- 
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ness  and  misery  in  your  fields,  and  discord  and  disorder  aie 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  pf  the  country.  His  majesty  the  em- 
peror  and  king,  prof oundly  moyed  by  your  wretched  condi- 
tion,  and  tbe  proofs  of  repentance  wbicb  some  of  you  have 
manifesied  to  him,  bas  consented  in  tbe  treaty  to  forgiye  your 
errors.  I  bring  yöu  peace  and  forgiveness,  but  I  warn  you  of 
tbe  fact,  tbat  you  will  be  forgiven  only  if  you  return  of  your. 
own  acoord  to  law  and  order,  lay  down  yQur  arms,  and  ofPer 
no  longer  any  resistance  wbatever.  As  conunander-in-chief 
of  tbe  armies  surrounding  you,  I  sball  aocept  your  Submission* 
or  eompel  you  to  surrender.  Commissioners  will  precede  tbe 
armies  ;  tbey  bave  been  instructed  to  listen  to  wbatever  com- 
plaints  and  grievances  you  may  wisb  to  prefer.  But,  do  not 
forget  tbat  tbese  commissioners  are  autborized  to  listen  to  you 
only  af ter  you  bare  laid  down  your  arms.  Tyrolese  !  I  promise 
tbat  you  sball  obtain  justice  if  your  complaints  and  grievances 
are  well-grounded.    Headquarters  at  Yillacb,  October  25, 1809. 

"  Eugene  Napoleon."  * 

Baron  von  Wömdle  bad  long  since  ceased  to  read,  and  still 
Andreas  Hofer  stood  motionless,  bis  bands  folded  on  bis  breast, 
his  bead  tbrown  back,  and  bis  eyes  tumed  toward  beaven. 
All  gazed  in  respectful  silence  upon  tbat  tall,  imposing  form 
wbicb  seemed  frozen  by  grief,  and  at  tbat  pale,  mournf  al  face, 
and  tbose  pious  eyes,  wbicb  seemed  to  implore  consolation 
and  salvation  from  beaven. 

At  last  Döninger  ventured  to  put  bis  band  softly  on  Hofer^s 
arm.  '^  Awake,  dear  oommander-in-cbief,"  be  said  in  a  low 
voice,  ^' awake  from  your  grief.  These  gentiemen  here  are 
waiting  f  or  an  answer.    Teil  them  wbat  you  think — " 

''  What  I  think  ? "  cried  Hofer,  giving  a  start  and  dropping 
his  eyes  idowly.  '*"  What  I  think  ?  I  think  tbat  we  are  poor, 
unhappy  men,  who  have  vainly  risked  our  property  and  our 
blood,  our  liberty  and  our  lives.  Teil  me,  then,  my  friends, 
is  it  possible  tbat  the  Emperor  Francis,  whom  we  all  loved 
so  dearly,  and  who  pledged  us  his  word  so  solemnly  and  of ten, 
bas  abandoned  us  after  all  ?    Cajetan,  do  you  believe  it  ? " 

^*  It  is  in  black  and  white  here,"  said  Döninger,  in  his  ha* 

*  Uonuayr^s  "  Andreas  Ilofef,"  vol.  i.,  p.  490. 
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Mtual  laconic  style,  pointing  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Arch- 
duke  John.  '^  It  is  the  archduke^s  handwritmg ;  I  am  famil- 
iär with  it.  You  need  no  longer  question  its  authenticity. 
Peace  has  heen  concluded.*' 

'*  Peace  has  been  concluded,  the  emperor.  has  abandoned 
his  Tyrol,  the  Tyrol  is  lost  I "  cried  Andreas,  in  a  loud  out- 
burst  of  grief  ;  and  his  long-restrained  tears  streamed  from  his 
eyes.  Andreas  was  not  ashamed  of  them.  He  threw  himself 
on  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  -wept  aloud. 

*'  The  Tyrol  is  lost^"  he  sobbed  ;  all  my  dear  coimtrymen 
are  in  profonnd  distress,  and,  moreover,  in  the  utmpst  danger  ; 
our  beloyed,  beautifu>country  will  have  to  shed  rivers  of  blood, 
and  nothing  will  be  heard  but  wails  and  lamentations.  For 
the  emperor  has  abandoned  us,  the  enemy  will  re-enter  the 
country,  kill  and  bum,  and  wreak  a  terrible  revenge  upon  our 
people  !— -Lord  God,"  he  exclaimed  all  at  once,  "  can  I  not  do 
any  thing,  then,  for  my  dear  country  ?  Teil  me,  my  friends, 
can  I  not  do  any  thing  to  avert  this  great  calamity  and  save 
the  lives  of  my  dear  countrymen  ? " 

"  Yes,  Andreas,"  said  Baron  von  Wörndle,  "you  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  Tyrol  and  your  coimtrymen.  You  can  pre- 
yent  bloodfihed,  soften  the  vindictiveness  of  the  enemy,  and 
induce  him  to  spare  the  yanquished  and  wreak  no  revenge  on 
the  disarmed.  Write  a  proclamation  to  the  Tyrolese,  admon- 
ish  them  to  keep  quiet,  and  order  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Retum  yourself  to  your  home,  your  inn,  and  you  will 
have  done  on  this  moumful  day  more  for  the  Tyrol  than  you 
have  been  able  to  do  for  it  up  to  this  time  ;  for  you  will  there- 
by  save  the  Tyrol  from  untold  disasters,  which  will  surely  be- 
fall the  country  if  you  resume  hostilities  against  enemies 
who  are  a  hundred  times  superior  to  us.  It  is  impossible  for 
US  to  withstand  them  successfuUy.  Their  columns,  well  pro- 
vided  with  artillery,  are  moving  upon  all  sides,  and  the 
whole  Tyrol,  as  the  Vioeroy  of  Italy  writes,  is  surrounded. 
We  have  no  course  left  but  Submission.  Order  the  Tyrolese, 
theref ore,  to  submit,  set  a  good  example  to  them  yourself,  and 
the  Tyrol  is  saved,  and  no  more  blood  will  be  shed." 

"  No  more  blood  will  be  shed  I "  repeated  Andreas  Hof  er,  joy- 
pusly.    "  Well,  tbw,  I  see  tbat  you  »re  right,  and  tbat  we 
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have  no  course  left  but  submissioii.  It  is  true,  the  emperor 
has  abandoned  us.  but  the  good  Qod  will  still  stand  by  us  ; 
and  on  seelng  that  we  are  humble  and  submissive,  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  us.  Sit  down,  Cajetan  ;  I  will  dictate  a 
letter  to  you.  To  whom  must  I  write  on  behalf  of  my  beloved 
countpy  ?" 

"  Write  to  Gteneral  Drouet,^'  said  Döninger.  ^*It  was  he 
who  wrote  to  you  yesterday  from  Innspruck,  informin^  you 
of  the  oonclusion  of  peace,  and  promising  that,  if  you  and  all 
the  Tyrolese  would  submit,  no  härm  should  befall  any  one. 
Tou  refused  to  answer  his  letter  because  you  did  not  belieTe 
him;" 

*'  I  did  not  believe  him,''  said  Andreas,  gently,  *'  for  I  still 

believed  in  my  emperor.    But  I  see  now  that  Ghsneral  Drouet 

was  nght ;  I  will,  therefore,  write  to  him,  and  reoommend 

my  country  and  the  good  and  brave  Tyrolese  to  his  mercy. 

■Take  up  the  pen,  Cajetan,  and  write. ^ 

And  Andreas  Hofer  dictated  in  a  low,  tremulous  voioe,  oft- 
en  interrupted  by  sighs  which  issued  from  his  breast  like  the 
groans  of  a  dying  man,  a  letter  to  Q-eneral  Droue%  in  which 
he  promised  in  touching  words  that  the  Tyrolese  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  said  they  would  trust,  for  pardon  and 
oblivion  of  the  peuit,  to  the  magnanimity  of  Napoleon,  whose 
footsteps  were  guided  by  a  superior  power,  which  it  was  no 
longer  permitted  them  to  resist. 

'^There,''  he  said,  after  oonvincing  himself  that  Doninger 
had  written  exactly  what  he  had  dictated,  "  now  give  me  the 
pen,  Cajetan.    I  will  sign  it  myself.^' 

He  bent  over  the  table,  and  wrote  quickly  what  he  had  ao 
of  ten  written  under  his  decrees,  ^  Andreas  Hofer,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Tyrol." 

But  then  he  gave  a  start,  and  contemplated  his  Signatare 
long  and  musingly.  Heaving  a  profoimd  sigh,  and  caating  a 
moumful  glance  toward  heaven,  he  took  up  the  pen  a  second 
time,  and  added  the  word  **  late,'*  slowly  and  with  a  trembling 
hand,  to  his  title  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol."  * 

**  Now  come,  Cajetan,''  he  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the 
pen,  as  if  it  was  a  viper  which  had  wounded  himi  *'  oonMb 

*  "  Qallery  of  Heroes :  Andrem  Holbr,'*  p«  US. 
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Ckjetan.  I  will  go  to  1117  sharpshooters  and  exbort  them  to 
disband,  and  afterward  I  will  retum  with  you  to  my  inn  in 
the  Passeyr  yalley,  in  order  to  set  a  good  example  to  all,  and 
show  ihem  how  to  submit  qnietly  and  patiently." 

And  Andreas  Hofer  acted  aocordingly.  He  ordered  his 
men  to  disband,  and  after  they  bad  obeyed  his  order  in  sollen 
silenee,  he  himself,  aooompanied  only  by  bis  f aithful  Cajetan 
Doninger,  went  back  to  bis  home. 

Bttt  neitber  tbe  joyous  welcome,  with  wbich  his  wif e,  f aith- 
ful Anna  Gtortrude,  received  bim,  nor  tbe  jubilant  shouts  of 
his  children,  could  arouse*  Andreas  Hofer  from  his  moumf ul 
brooding,  or  bring  a  smile  to  bis  lips.  He  did  not  rejoice  at 
his  retum  to  his  dear  ones ;  he  paid  no  attention  to  his 
business,  he  did  not  go  to  tbe  stables  and  bams  as  he  used 
to  do  ;  but  he  sat  hanging  his  head,  his  hands  folded  on  his 
knees,  staring  at  tbe  floor,  and  sighing  from  time  to  time, 
"  My  poor  country  I      How  'could    tbe   emperor  abandon 

US?" 

Only  when  Oajetan  Doninger  was  not  with  bim,  Andreas 
Hofer  became  uneasy ;  he  glaDced  around  anziously  and 
called  f or  his  secretary  ;  when  the  latter  hastened  to  bim,  he 
held  out  his  band  and  said  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  '^  Caje- 
tan, do  not  leave  me.  I  always  think  I  may  baye  something 
to  write  yet,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  what  I  dictated  to 
you  at  Steinach,  declaring  my  readiness  to  submit,  were  not 
tbe  last  of  my  offidal  papers.  Something  eise  must  come  yet, 
— ^yes,  something  eise.  I  know  it,  for  this  state  of  affairs  can-' 
not  last.  Therefpre,  Cajetan,  stay  with  me  that  you  may  be 
ready  and  able  to  write  when  Üie  boiu*  has  come." 

Oajetan  stayed  with  bim  ;  both  sat  together  in  silenee,  and 
absorbed  in  their  gloomy  reflections,  and  the  days  passed 
slowly  and  moumfully. 

It  was  on  tbe  af  temoon  of  the  fif  th  day,  and  Andreas  Hofer 
sat  in  süence,  as  usual,  in  the  gloomy  room.  Eyery  thing  was 
still  without.  All  at  once  this  profound  silenee  was  broken 
by  a  hum  of  many  yoices  and  loud  noise. 

Hof  er  looked  up  and  listened.  *'  That  sounds  as  if  we  were 
still  at  war,  and  as  if  my  sharpshooters  were  marching  up," 
he  said. 
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^  Andreas  Hofer,  commander^in-cbief  of  the  Tyrol  { " 
ahouted  loud  yoices  under  the  Windows. 

Hofer  jumped  up.  "  Who  calls  me  ? "  he  shouted,  in  a 
IK>werf  ul  voice. 

At  Üus  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  vioienüy,  and 
four  mountaineers,  armed  with  their  rifles,  came  in.  Hofer 
saw  through  the  open  door  that  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house 
was  thronged  wiUi  peasants,  and  all  looked  with  flashing 
eyes  through  the  door  at  Hofer  ;  and  they  shouted  now, ''  An- 
dreas Hof  er,  oommander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol,  come  with  us, 
oome ! " 

Andreas  Hofer  seemed  all  at  onee  animated  by  new  life  ; 
his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  form  was  drawn  up  to  its  füll  height, 
and  his  head  rose  again  proudly  between  his  iK>werfu]  shonl^ 
ders. 

*'  What  do  you  want  of  me,  my  dear  oountr3anen  ? "  he 
asked,  going  to  meet  them. 

One  of  the  four  sharpshooters  who  had  entered  the  room 
now  came  forward,  and  plaeed  himself  with  a  defiant  face  in 
front  of  Hof  er. 

"We  want  you,"  he  said.  "Three  thousand  French  sol- 
diers  are  marching  across  the  Janfen.  There  is  great  excite- 
ment  in  the  Puster  yalley,  and  some  fighting  has  taken  place. 
Anthony  Wallner  has  driven  the  Bavarians  long  since  across 
the  frontier,  and  Speckbacher  and  the  Capuchin  have  malx^hed 
to  the  Mühlbach  Pass  in  order  to  attack  Busca.  And  why  are 
we  to  keep  quiet,  then  ?  Why  are  we  to  aUow  the  French  to 
enter  the  Passejrr  valley  ? " 

*'  We  will  not  allow  them  to  do  it  I "  shouted  the  peasants 
outside.  ^  No,  we  will  not  allow  the  French  to  enter  the  Pas- 
seyr  valley." 

^'Tou  hear  it,  commander-in-chief,"  said  the  first  Speaker. 
"We  are  all  ready  and  determined.  Now  say  what  we 
are  to  do  with  th^  French.  Will  you  do  any  thing  or 
not?" 

"  Yes,  will  you  do  any  thing  or  not  ?"  repeated  the  peas- 
ants, penetrating  with  furious  gestures  into  the  room. 

*^If  you  do  not  want  to  do  any  thing,"  cried  the  peasant, 
raising  his  rifle  menacingly,  "  my  rifle  is  loaded  för  you  as 
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well  as  for  any  Frenchxnan.    You  oommenced  the  insurreo 
tion,  now  put  it  through.'*  * 

"  But  you  know,  countrymen,  that  I  cannot  I "  cried  Hof  er. 
'^  The  emperor  has  made  peaee  with  Bonaparte  and  abandoned 
US.  What  oourse  have  we  left  but  that  of  Submission  ?  We 
must  yield,  or  the  Tyrol  will  be  ruined  entirely." 

"But  we  do  not  want  to  submitf''  shouted  thepeasants, 
f uriously.  "  And  the  whole  country  is  of  our  opinion  ;  no 
one  is  willing  to  submit.    We  will  die  rather  than  submit.'' 

"Issue  another  proclamation  calling  out  the  able-bodied 
men  I ''  said  the  first  Speaker. 

"Tes,  issue  another  proclamation,  commander-in-chief," 
shouted  the  crowd.    "  We  will  fight,  we  must  fight  1 " 

"  And  you  shall  and  must  be  our  leader  I "  ezclaimed  the 
peasant,  laying  his  heavy  band  on  Hof er's  Shoulder.  "  We 
will  compel  you  to  go  with  us  or  kill  you  as  a  traitor.  Issue 
another  proclamation.  We  men  are  itill  the  same  as  before, 
and  so  is  our  cause  ;  now  you  must  likewise  be  the  same  An- 
dreas Hofer,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol  I " 

"  Tes,  exclaimed  Andreas,  with  a  radiant  face,  drawing  a 
deep  breath,  as  if  relieved  from  an  oppressive  bürden,  "  yes,  I 
will  be  the  same  as  before.  This  State  of  affairs  cannot  con- 
tinue.  We  must  fight ;  we  had  better  die  than  lead  such  a 
life.    Go,  Döninger,  go ;  write  a  proclamation  I  '^ 

**  Hurrah  I  Long  live  our  commander-in-chief,"  shouted 
the  peasants,  triumphantly  ;  "  long  live  our  dear  faithful  An- 
dreas Hof  er  t " 

"I  thank  you,  my  dear  countrymen,"  said  Andreas  ;  "I 
am  your  leader  now,  and  we  will  fight  again.  But  do  not 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  events  of  the  future.  You  must 
never  forget  that  you  compelled  me  to  resume  war.  I  in- 
tended  to  submit  humbly  and  patiently,  but  you  would  not 
allow  me  to  do  so,  and  dragged  me  forcibly  from  my  retire- 
ment.  The  bloody  struggle  will  commence  again — God  grant 
US  protection,  and  further  victories  I  We  are  not  going  to 
fight  from  motives  of  pride  and  arrogance,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  our  country — ^because  we  want  to  remain  G^rmans, 

*  Loritza,  *^  Bilder  und  Eriimonmgen  aus  Tyrol's  Fr6iheitBkämpf«n  von 
1809,"  p.  14. 
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and  do  not  want  to  l)eoome  French  sub jects,  and  because  we 
want  to  keep  our  Gk>d,  our  liberty,  and  our  Constitution. 
Amen  I " 


CHAPTER  XLL 

BBTRAYAL  AMD  SEIZURE  OF  HOFBB. 

War  was  now  resumed  at  all  points ;  but  the  f orces  brought 
from  all  sides  against  the  Tyrol  were  so  immense  that  no  hope 
remained  to  the  inhabitants  but  by  deeds  of  glory  to  throw  a 
last  radiance  aroimd  their  fall.  The  Tyroleae  fought  with 
desperate  valor,  but  their  heroism  was  unavailing.  The  supe- 
rior  foroes  of  the  enemy  were  everywhere  vicftorious.  The 
artillery  of  the  Bavarians  and  French  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
mountaineers  from  day  to  day  ;  whole  ranks  of  the  Tyrolese 
being  mowed  down  by  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  They  fled 
panio-struck  into  the  mountains.  The  victorious  invaders 
penetrated  f  arther  and  f  arther  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry ; 
buming  towns  and  yillages  marked  the  route  which  they  fol- 
lowed,  and  wails  and  lamentations  rent  the  air  whereyer  they 
made  their  appearance. 

Before  the  middle  of  December  all  resistance  liad  been 
overpowered.  The  enemy  stalked  in  a  merciless  manner  over 
the  gory,  reeking,  groaning  Tyrol,  and  pursued  relenÜessly  all 
who  had  dared  to  rise  against  him.  He  had  promised  ob- 
liyion  and  forgiyeness  in  retum  for  peaceful  Submission  ;  but 
as  the  Tyrolese  had  not  submitted,  but  continued  the  struggle, 
the  enemy  now  threatened  to  revenge  himself  and  pimish  the 
vanquished. 

A  furious  chase  now  commenced.  Every  one  who  had 
been  seized  with  arms  in  hand  was  shot ;  every  one  who  con- 
cealed  one  of  the  pursued  patriots  in  his  house  was  executed, 
and  his  house  was  bumed  down. 

The  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  had  fled  into  the  mountains, 
but  the  French  generals  promised  large  rewards  for  the  heads 
of  the  most  influential  patriots ;  and  the  soldierstraversed  the 
Qountry,  impelled  by  thirst  for  revenge  and  gain,  spying 
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everywhere  for  ihe'  ouUawed  xnoimtaineers,  and  asoending 
evea  to  the  snow-clad  sununits  of  the  inountains  in  order  to 
obtain  the  large  rewards.  As  yet,  however,  they  had  not  suc- 
oeeded  in  seizing  one  of  the  pursued  chief  s.  The  French  gen- 
eralshad  vainly  promised  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  florins 
for  the  apprehension  of  Andreas  Hofer,  and  rewards  of  five 
thousand  florins  for  the  seizure  of  Joseph  Spechbacher,  An- 
thony WaUner,  and  Joachim  Haspinger.  They  had  disap^ 
peared,  and  the  patrols  and  soldiers,  who  were  hunting  for  themj 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  any  of 
the  fonr  gieat  chiefs  of  the  iixsurrection.  The  mountains, 
those  natural  fortresses  of  the  Tyrol,  protected  the  ouÜawed 
Commanders ;  and  in  the  Alpine  huts,  amidst  the  chamois 
and  vultures,  which  alone  saw  and  knew  their  hiding-places, 
there  were  no  traitors. 

Hetiring  to  his  native  Valley,  Andreas  Hof  er  long  eluded 
the  search  of  the  Victors.  His  place  of  concealment  was  a  sol- 
itary  Alpine  hut,  four  leagues  distant  from  his  home,  in  gen- 
eral  inaocessible  from  the  snow  which  surrounded  it.  Love 
had  aooompanied  Andreas  to  this  inhospitable  spot.  His  wife 
and  his  son  John  were  with  him,  and  so  was  Cajetan  Dönin- 
ger,  his  f aithful  secretory.  Love  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
Alpine  hut  of  his  friend  Ff andler ;  love  watched  over  him  in 
the  Valley  below.  Many  peasants  there  were  well  aware  of 
Hofer's  place  of  concealment ;  hut  no  one  betrayed  him,  no 
one  was  tempted  by  the  reward  of  ten  thousand  florins  which 
Baraguay  d'HiUiers,  the  French  general,  offered  for  Hofer^s 
apprehension.  They  often  saw  Pfandler's  servants,  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  wending  their  way  slowly  and 
painfully  up  the  snow-clad  Alp  ;  but  they  averted  their  heads, 
as  though  they  did  not  want  to  see  anything,  and  prayed  Ood 
in  a  low  tone  to  protect  the  messengers  who  conveyed  f ood  to 
Hofer  and  his  dear  ones.  The  peasants  in  the  Valley  forbore 
caref uUy  to  speak  among  each  other  of  what  they  knew  ;  only 
they  treated  Pfandler  with  reverential  tenderness,  shook 
hands  with  him  quietly,  and  whispered,  ^  God  bless  you  and 
him  I  ^  At  times,  on  a  clear  winter  day,  when  thin  smoke 
cnrled  up  suddenly  from  the  Alp^  the  peasants  in  the  Valley 
looked  up  sighinglyand  whispered  compassionately,  ''They 
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have  biiilt  a  fire  in  their  hut.  The  cold  is  so  severe.  God 
bless  them  !  ^'  But  whenever  one  whom  they  did  not  trust 
stepped  up  to  them,  wondering  at  the  smoke,  and  saying  that 
somebody  was  concealed  np  there,  and  had  built  a  Are  in  Or- 
der not  to  f  reeze  to  death,  the  others  laughed  at  him,  and  said 
there  was  no  smoke  at  all,  but  only  snow  blown  up  by  the 
storm. 

One  day,  however,  a  stranger  arrived  in  the  Valley,  and 
asked  whisperingly  for  Andreas  Hofer,  to  whom,  he  said,  he 
would  bring  assistajice  and  safety.  At  first  no  one  replied  to 
him  ;  but  he  showed  them  a  paper,  bearing  Üie  name  and  seal 
of  the  Archduke  John,  and  oontaining  the  following  words, 
written  by  the  prince  himself  :  ^  Help  my  messenger  to  find 
Andreas  Hof  er,  and  bring  him  assistance  and  safety/' 

On  reading  this,  the  peasants  distrusted  him  no  longer. 
They  glanced  furtively  up  to  the  Schneeberg,  pointed  to  the 
two  Wanderers,  loaded  with  baskets,  who  were  toiling  up  the 
raountain  through  the  snow,  and  whispered  almost  inaudibly, 
**  Follow  them  I " 

The  messenger  did  so.  He  climbed  after  the  two  servants, 
and  asoended  with  them  the  inhospitable,  dreary,  and  deserted 
heights.  At  length  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  Alpine  hut ;  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  admittanoe  in  the  name  of  Gk>d 
and  the  Archduke  John. 

The  door  opened  immediately,  and  on  the  threshold  ap- 
peared  Hof er^s  tall,  bearded  form,  as  erect  and  vigorous  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  his  splendor,  and  bis  mild,  honest  eye 
greeted  the  new-comer. 

**  He  who  oomes  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Archduke 
John  will  not  deceive  me,^*  said  Andreas,  kindly.  **  Come  in, 
therefore  ;  for  you  must  have  good  intentions  toward  me,  in- 
asmuch  as  the  severe  cold  did  not  deter  you  from  Coming  up 
to  me." 

*'  Indeed  I  have  good  intentions  toward  you,"  said  the  mes- 
■enger.  '*  Do  you  not  know  me,  then,  Andy  ?  I  am  Anthony 
Steeger,  the  Archduke  John's  gunsmith." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  now  I  know  you  I "  exclaimed  Andreas,  joyfully. 
*^I  saw  you  in  Yienna  at  the  time  we  were  there  to  devise 
plans  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Tyrol.    Well,  come  in.  An- 
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thony  Steeger  ;  come  in  to  my  wife,  my  son,  and  my  secre- 
tary." 

He  oonducted  Anthony  Steeger  into  the  room,  where  the 
three  greeted  him,  and  made  room  f or  him  in  front  of  the 
hearth,  on  which  large  billets  of  wood  were  buming. 

Anthony  Steeger  looked  around  in  this  wretched  room, 
which  contained  nothing  bat  a  few  rickety  wooden  chairs,  and 
a  rough-hewn  pine  table,  and  the  walls  and  Windows  of  which 
were  protected  from  the  cold  by  thick  linings  of  hay  and 
straw. 

^*  Yes,  you  may  well  look  around  in  my  palace/^  said  An- 
dreas, smilingly  ;  *4t  is  not  very  gorgeous  here,  but  the  good 
Qod  is  wlth  US,  and  He  wiU  help  ns  to  get  along/' 

''  And  the  Archduke  John  will  help  you  also,''  said  An- 
thony Steeger.  '^  Listen  to  me,  Andreas.  The  arehduke  sends 
me  to  you.  He  sends  you  his  greetings,  and  entreats  you  to 
come  with  your  f amily  to  him  and  stay  with  him  all  your  lif e 
long,  or,  if  you  should  not  like  to  do  that,  at  least  until  you 
can  live  again  safely  in  the  Tyrol.  The  arehduke  has  already 
fitted  up  a  house  f or  you  in  a  yillage  which  belongs  to  him  ; 
you  shall  live  there  with  your  whole  family  as  the  beloved 
and  honored  guests  of  the  arehduke.  He  implores  you  to  ac- 
cept  his  invitation.  I  have  with  me  every  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary  for  your  flight,  Andy.  The  arehduke  has  given  me 
money,  a  passport  for  you  and  your  family,  and  safeguards  is- 
sued  by  the  French  generals.  I  am  familiär  vrith  the  roads 
and  by-paths  in  this  yicinity,  and  will  convey  you  safely 
through  the  mountains.  The  arehduke  has  thought  of  every 
thing  and  provided  for  every  thing.'' 

*'  It  is  very  kind  in  the  dear  Arehduke  John  not  to  have 
f orgotten  me,"  said  Andreas,  deeply  moved  ;  ^'  it  is  honest  and 
faithful  that  he  should  like  to  take  care  of  me  and  reward  my 
love.  And  it  is  very  kind  in  you,  too,  Anthony  Steeger,  to 
have  acted  in  this  spirit  of  self-denial.  Tou  have  come  from 
a  great  distance  to  save  us,  and  are  not  afraid  of  veniuring 
with  US  upon  this  most  dangerous  flight." 

*^  And  you  accept  my  offer,  Andy,  and  consent  to  aooom- 
pany  me,  do  you  not  ? " 

^'  And  what  of  them  ? "  asked  Andreas,  casting  a  tender 
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glance  on  his  wife  and  bis  son.  '^The  zoute  aciott  ihe  glar 
oiers  is  impassable  for  a  woman,  and  a  child." 

^*  First  save  youraelf,  mv  Andy,**  ezolaimed  Anna  Ger- 
trade ;  **  save  yourself  for  us  and  the  country.  After  you  are 
gone  and  have  arrived  at  a  place  of  saf ety,  the  enemy  will 
hardly  trouble  us  any  more,  and  I  will  follow  you  then  with 
the  children/^ 

*'  You  need  not  be  anxious,  so  f ar  as  your  wife  and  children 
are  concemed,*'  said  Ddninger.  ^'  I  wiÜ  not  leave  them,  but 
bring  them  to  you/' 

'^Pray  do  not  hesitate,  Andy,''  said  Anthony  Steeger,  ur- 
gently.  *^  The  archduke  implores  you  not  to  griene  bim  by 
rejecting  his  offer,  but  to  relieve  bis  conscienoe  from  the  heayy 
debt  which  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  diacharge  to  the 
TyroL  You  shall  escape  for  his  sake  and  for  the  good  of  the 
fatherland,  and  save  your  life  for  better  times,  which  will 
surely  dawn  upon  the  TyroL  Do  it,  Andreas.  Let  us  go  to 
work  immediately.  See,  I  have  with  me  all  that  you  need« 
and  wear  two  suits  of  dothes ;  one  is  destined  for  you,  and 
you  will  put  it  on.  And  here  is  the  razor,  with  which  we 
shall  shaveoff  your  beard  ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  and  you  have 
put  on  the  new  dothes,  no  one  will  scent  the  Barbone  in  the 
man  with  a  foreign  dress  and  a  smooth  chin.  Come,  now, 
Andy,  and  do  not  hesitate.'* 

'*  i  am  to  make  quite  another  man  of  myself,'*  said  Andreas, 
shaking  his  head,  '*  merely  to  save  my  miserable  life  f  I  am 
to  deny  my  dear  Passeyr  ?  I  am  to  shaye  off  my  beard,  which 
I  have  wom  so  long  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  by  which 
every  one  knows  me  througbout  the  l^rrol  f  No,  Anthony 
Steeger,  I  will  never  do  that !  '* 

*'  If  you  do  not,  Andreas,  you  are  lost,**  said  Anthony  Stee- 
ger. "  I  am  af raid  the  French  are  already  on  your  track.  A 
peasant  said  he  had  seen  you  up  here  the  other  day.^' 

''Yes,  it  was  Haffel.  He  came  up  here  to  look  for  his 
cow,  and  met  me  here.  But  I  gave  him  money  not  to  be- 
tray  my  secret,  and  he  promised  me  solemnly  that  he  wouM 
not" 

^  He  must  have  yiolated  his  pledge  already,  Andy ;  for  he 
told  Donay,  the  priest^  about  it,  and  the  latter  boasted  pub* 
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licly  yesterday  that  he  was  aware  of  Andreas  Hof er^s  place  of 
concealment." 

*^  It  is  true,  Donay  is  a  bad  and  mean  man,"  said  Andreas 
Hofer,  musingly  ;  ^^  but  I  do  not  believe  he  will  be  so  mean  as 
to  betray  me,  whom  he  always  called  bis  best  commander-in- 
Chief  and  dearest  friend." 

*^  He  is  mean  enough  to  do  it,'^  murmured  Doninger.  "  The 
magnitude  of  the  price  set  on  your  head  will  induce  him  to  be- 
tray bis  benefactor.^' 

*<Andy,"  cried  Anna  Gertrude,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
clinging  to  her  husband, ''  save  yourself  !  If  you  love  me  and 
;  the  children,  savo  yourself ;  cut  o£P  your  beard,  put  on  the 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  escape  f rom  your  bloodthirsty  ene- 
mies.  Savo  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and  your 
poor  children  I " 

^'  I  cannot,"  said  Andreas,  moumfully,  embracing  bis  wife 
tenderly  ;  '*  no,  so  help  me  Gk)d,  I  cannot  leave  my  dear,  un- 
happy  country.  I  know  füll  well  that  I  shall  not  avert  any 
calamities  f  rom  the  Tyrol  by  staying  here,  but  I  will  at  least 
share  its  misfortunes.  I  was  unable  to  save  my  native 
country  ;  I  will  theref ore  suffer  with  it.  A  good  captain  does 
not  desert  bis  shipwrecked  yessel,  but  dies  with  it ;  and  thus 
I  will  not  desert  my  country  either,  but  die  with  it.  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  saye  myself ,  but  I  will  not  leave  the  Tyrol ;  I  will 
notcutofP  mybeard  nor  put  on  other  clothes.  I  will  not 
m&sk  and  disguise  myself,  but  will  remain  in  adversity  what 
I  was  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Barbone. 
State  Üiat  to  the  dear  archduke,  Anthony  Steeger,  and  teil  him 
also  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  wishing  to  save  me  in 
hi9  way,  and  that  I  hope  he  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
being  unable  to  accept  bis  kind  offer,  or  for  wishing  to  live 
and  die  with  my  country.  If  he  wishes  to  do  any  thing  for 
me,  let  him  go  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  teil  him  I  am 
well  aware  that  hehimself  would  never  have  forgotten  us,  but 
that  bis  bad  ministers  did  it  all,  and  betrayed  the  poor  l^nrol 
so  perfidiously.  Let  him  beseech  the  emperor  to  intercede 
vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  myself,  but  not  to 
separate  me  from  the  Tyrol.  ^'  * 

*  ^  GaUeiy  of  Ueroea :  Andreas  Hofer,"  p.  188. 
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"  Andreas,'^  cried  his  wife,  despairingly,  "  you  are  lost— I 
f eel  it  here  in  my  heart— -you  are  lost,  if  you  do  not  flee  with 
Steeger  Üus  very  night. '' 

^*  And  I  f eel  it  here  in  my  heart  that  I  must  stay  here,  even 
though  I  should  be  lost,^'  said  Andreas^  ürmly.  '^  Well,  you 
must  weep  no  more,  Anna  G^ertrude  ;  and  you,  Anthony  Stee^ 
ger,  aocept  my  oordial  thanks  for  your  kind  and  generous  in- 
tentions/^ 

**  Then  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  Andy,  not  to  go  with 
me?" 

**  I  have,  Anthony.  But  if  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor, 
take  my  wife  and  my  boy  with  you,  for  the  enemy  threatens 
them  as  well  as  me.  Take  them  with  you,  Anthony,  convey 
them  across  the  mountains,  and  conduct  them  to  the  Archduke 
John." 

^  It  is  impossible,'^  said  Anthony  Steeger,  moumf  uUy,  ^^  the 
roads  are  so  füll  of  snow  that  they  are  utterly  impassable  foi:. 
women  and  children.'' 

*'  And  you  would  adyise  me  to  leave  them  here  ? "  asked 
Andreas  Hof  er,  reproachfully.  '^  I  am  to  leave  here  my  most 
precious  treasures  merely  to  save  my  miserable  life  ?  No,  my 
f riend,  I  shall  stay  here  with  my  wife  and  child  and  Doninger 
there.  But  you  must  go  now  and  save  yourself ;  for,  if  the 
enemy  should  really  come,  it  would  be  bad  for  you  to  be  found 
here." 

**  I  will  go,  Andy,  not  to  save  myself,  however,  but  to  con- 
vey  your  message  speedily  to  the  archduke,  that  he  may  save 
you  in  another  way  by  the  emperor^s  intercession.  In  the 
Valley  I  shall  teil  every  one  that  you  are  no  longer  in  this  Al- 
pine hut,  but  have  already  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Yienna, 
so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  enemy  to  pursue  you 
any  longer." 

**  Do  so,  Anthony  Steeger  ;  and  if  they  believe  you,  I  shall 
be  glad  of  it.  But  go  now ;  I  am  anxious  on  your  account, 
and  think  something  might  happen  to  you  here.  Go,  m^  dear 
friend." 

He  drew  Steeger  to  the  door,  and,  not  permitting  him  to 
take  a  long  leave  of  the  others,  conducted  him  out  of  the  hut, 
and  then  embraced  him  tenderly.    '^  Now  listen  to  what  I  wish 
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to  teil  you,^'  he  whispered,  in  a  low  voice.  **  I  must  stay  here 
to  save  my  wife  and  my  boy.  The  two  cannot  flee  now,  as 
you  yoiirself  admitted  to  me.  If  I  should  escape  now,  and 
leave  them  here,  the  enemy  would  spy  out  their  place  of  con- 
cealment  and  reyenge  himself  upon  them  ;  he  would  torture 
and  kill  them  in  his  rage  at  not  having  captured  me.  But  if 
I  stay,  and  the  French  should  find  me,  I  believe  they  would 
release  my  wife  and  my  son  and  do  no  härm  to  them  ;  f or 
theii  they  would  have  got  me,  and  they  are  entirely  innocent. 
Gk>,  ÜieUf  my  dear  friend  ;  teil  the  archduke  all  I  have  said  to 
you,  and  greet  him  a  thousand  times  f rom  his  faithful  Andy. 
Now  farewell,  and  go  with  Gk)d^s  blessing  I  ^ 

He  nodded  once  more  kindly  to  Anthony  Steeger,  and  re- 
tumed  quickly  into  the  Alpine  hut.  He  f ound  his  wife  in 
tears  ;  little  John,  her  son,  was  kneeling  before  her,  with  his 
head  against  his  mother's  knees,  and  weeping  also.  Döninger 
stood  at  the  hearth  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

Andreas  Hofer  went  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
his  Shoulder.     "  Cajetan,"  he  asked,  mildly,  "  did  I  do  right  ? " 

"Yes,  commander-in-ohief,  you  did,^'said  Döninger,  sol- 
emnly. 

**  I  want  to  teil  you  something  more,  Cajetan,"  added  An- 
dreas. '*  What  Steeger  said  about  Baffel  and  Donay  may  bc 
true  ;  the  French  may  have  discovered  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment,  and  may  come  up  here.  Hence,  dear  Cajetan,  you  must 
leave  me  and  escape,  lest  they  should  seize  you,  too." 

*^  A  good  servant  leaves  his  master  no  more  than  a  captain 
deserts  his  shipwrecked  vessel,^'  said  Döninger,  firmly.  ^^Tou 
refuse  to  leave  your  native  country  in  its  adversity  because 
you  love  it.  I  refuse,  likewise,  to  leave  you  in  the  days  of 
your  adversity,  because  I  love  you.    I  shall  stay  here." 

Andreas  Hof  er  encircled  Döninger  with  his  arms  and  f old- 
ed  him  tenderly  to  his  heart  "  Stay  with  me,  then,  my  Caje- 
tan," he  Said,  affectionately.  **  Qod  knows  my  heart  would 
have  grieved  had  you  oonsented  to  leave  me.  And  now,  Anna 
Gertrude,  do  not  weep  any  longer.  Make  haste,  dear  wife, 
pack  up  all  your  things,  and  let  us  go  early  to  bed.  For  early 
in  the  moming  we  will  leave  this  hut.  I  know  another  Al- 
pine hut  at  no  great  distance  from  here  ;  I  believe  we  will  be 
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able  to  get  thither,  and  we  will  take  with  us  as  many  things 
as  we  can  carry.  Make  haste,  therefore,  dear  Anna  Qer- 
trade  1" 

Anna  Q^rtrude  dried  her  tears,  and,  flushed  with  new  hope, 
packed  up  their  things  in  f  our  small  bundles,  so  that  each 
might  carry  one  according  to  his.strength. 

Night  came  at  last— the  last  night  which  they  were  to  pass 
at  this  hut  At  the  break  of  day  they  were  to  set  out  f or  their 
new  place  of  conceaJment. 

They  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour.  Andreas  Hof  er  had  sent 
the  two  servants  down  to  Brandach,  where  they  were  to  get 
some  articles  nccessary  f  or  the  trip  on  the  morrow.  Hofer 
and  his  wife  slept  in  the  room  below.  Cajetan  Döninger  and 
little  John  Hofer  lay  in  the  small  hay-loft,  to  which  a  ladder 
led  up  from  the  room. 

Bi^t  Döninger  did  not  sleep.  He  thought  all  the  while  of 
Baffel,  who  had  come  up  there  three  days  ago  and  seen  An- 
dreas ;  he  thought  of  Donay,  the  priest,  to  whom  Haffel  had 
betrayed  Hof er's  place  of  concealment.  He  kne w  that  Donay, 
who,  up  to  the  days  of  adversity,  had  always  professed  to  be 
Hofer^s  friend  and  an  extreme  partisan  of  the  insurrection, 
had  suddr^ily,  since  the  enemy  had  reoccupied  the  Tyrol, 
changed  his  colors,  become  a  preacher  of  peace  and  Submission, 
and  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  French,  with  whose  officers  he 
held  a  great  deal  of  intercourse.  He  knew  Donay's  ayaricipus 
and  treacherous  character,  and,  therefore,  he  trembled  f or  An- 
dreas Hofer's  safety.  He  lay  uneasy  and  füll  of  anxiety  on 
his  couch,  listenlng  all  the  while  for  suspicious  soimds.  But 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  storm  howling  and  whistling  about 
the  hut,  and  the  regulär  respirations  of  the  two  sleepers  in  the 
room  below. 

Hour  passed  after  hour  ;  all  remained  silent,  and  Döninger 
feit  somewhat  relieved,  for  day  would  soon  dawn,  when  the 
hour  of  fiight  would  be  at  band.  Döninger  dropped  his  head 
slowly  on  the  hay  to  sleep  an  hour  and  invigorate  himself  for 
to-morrow's  trip.  However,  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
he  gave  a  start,  lif  ted  up  his  head  again,  and  listened.  He  had 
heard  a  soimd  outside.  The  sound,  as  it  were,  of  many  ap- 
proaching  footsteps  which  creaked  on  the  frozen  snow. 
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Döninger  crept  cautiously  to  the  small  hole  in  theroof  and 
looked  out.  The  moon  shed  her  pale  light  on  the  white  snow- 
field  around  the  hut,  and  Döninger  oould  see  and  reoognize 
every  thing.  He  sa  w  a  detachment  of  soldiers  Coming  up  yon- 
der.  He  saw  them  halt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hut.  He 
then  saw  two  forma  approaching  the  hut.  Now  they  stood 
still  in  front  of  it.  The  moon  shone  hrightly  into  the  face  of 
one  of  them  ;  Döninger  reoognized  him  him  at  once  ;  it  was 
EafiPel,  the  hetrayer.  The  other  was  a  French  officer.  The 
latter  stood  still  at  a  distance  of  some  steps  from  the  hut,  hut 
Raffel  went  close  up  to  the  door,  applied  his  ear  to  it  and 
listened. 

"  They  are  here,"  he  then  said  to  the  offleer  in  a  low  voice. 
ihe  öfficer  immediately  lif ted  up  his  arm  and  shouted  ''  For- 
ward  I "  The  soldiers  advanced  and  surrounded  the  hut  All 
was  lost  I 

Döninger  awakened  the  sleeping  hoy.  *^  John,^'  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  '^  let  us  go  down  to  f ather.  The  French  have 
oome.'* 

The  boy  uttered  a  loud  cry.  "The  French  have  come  I" 
he  exclaimed,  despairingly  ;  "  they  want  to  arrest  my  fa- 
ther  !" 

"  Come/'  said  Döninger,  imperatiVely ;  and  he  took  the 
boy  in  his  arms,  and  hastened  with  him  down  the  ladder  into 
the  room  below. 

^'  Awake,"  he  said,  hending  over  Andreas  Hofer  ;  "  the  ene- 
my  has  come. 

Andreas  startcd  up  and  stared  incredulously  at  Döninger  ; 
but  his  wife  rose,  uttering  low  lamentations,  and  dressed  her- 
seif hurriedly. 

"  Let  US  flec,"  shc  miirmured  ;  "quick,  quick,  let  us  escape 
by  the  back  door." 

"  The  hut  is  surrounded,''  saiv.  Döninger,  assiating  Hofer  in 
dressing.    "  W   can  no  longer  flee." 

"  Is  that  truo  ?  *'  asked  Andreas,  calmly. 

"It  is,  commander-in-chief." 

"Well,  then,  as  it  pleases  God,"  said  Hof  er,  crossing  him- 
self ;  and,  traversing  the  room  quickly,  he  opened  the  front 
door. 
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The  soldiers  stood  four  files  deep,  shouldering  their  miuh 
kets.    Andreas  advanoed  f  earleasly  close  up  to  the  enem  j. 

*^  Is  there  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  wbo  speaks  Qerman  ? "  he 
asked,  with  entira  calmness. 

*'  I  do/'  Said  the  officer,  stepping  rapidly  forward. 

Andreas  greeted  him  with  a  proud  nod  of  the  head. 
^^  Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  I  am  Andreas  Hofer,  late  comznander- 
in-ohief  of  the  Tyrolese.  I  ask  for  quarter  and  good  treat- 
ment/' 

**  I  cannot  promise  any  thing  to  a  rebel,''  replied  the  officer, 
contemptuously. 

*'  But  you  have  come  to  seize  me,  and  none  but  me,'*  oon- 
tinued  Andreas,  in  a  gentle  voioe.  *^  Well,  then,  here  I  am  ; 
do  with  me  as  you  please.  Bat  I  ask  you  to  have  mercy  upon 
my  wif e  and  my  son,  and  this  young  man,  for  they  are  en- 
tirely  innocent."  * 

The  offieer  made  no  reply.  He  signed  to  his  soldiers,  and 
ordered  them  to  bind  Andreas  Hofer  and  the  others  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  es- 
cape. 

TL  j  soldiers  rushed  furiously  upon  the  defenseless  capüves, 
tied  their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  wound  the  ropes  round 
their  necks,  so  that  they  could  drag  them  forward  like  oxen. 
And  after  binding  Andreas  Hofer,  so  that  they  were  no  longer 
af raid  of  his  strong  arms,  they  surrounded  him  with  scomful 
laughter,  tore  hcndfuls  of  hair  from  his  beard,  and  said  they 
would  keep  them  "as  souve  irs  ^f  General  Barbone."  Blood 
streamed  from  his  laoerated  face,  but  the  cold  froze  it  and 
transformed  the  gory  beard  into  -i  blood-red  idde,  which 
pricked  the  nuraerous  wounds  in  his  chin  every  moment,  and 
inflicted  intense  pain. 

Andreas  did  not  complain  ;  he  lookcd  only  at  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  friend,  who,  bound  like  himself,  scantily  dressed 
and  barefooted  like  himself,  were  dragged  down  the  moun- 
tain,  which  was  covered  with  snow  and  ioe,  into  the  piain  be- 
low.  His  hands,  into  which  the  rope  was  cutting  all  the  while, 
were  yery  sore  ;  his  bare  feet  swelled  from  Walking  on  the 
snow  and  were  tom  by  the  icicles.    Still  Andreas  did  not  com- 

*  Andreas  Hofer^s  own  words. — See  *^  Qallery  of  Heroet.** 
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piain  ;  but  on  hearing  the  low  wails  of  bis  son,  on  seeing  thai 
every  footstep  of  bis  wife,  wbo  was  dragged  alosg  before  bim, 
left  a  bloody  spot  in  tbe  snow,  be  burst  into  loud  sobs,  and  two 
tean  rolled  slowl j  down  bis  cbeeks  into  bis  beard,  wbere  tbey 
froze  in  tbe  blood. 

Tbe  dreadful  marcb  was  oontinued  to  Heran.  Frencb  gen* 
erals,  staff-offioers,  and  soldiers  awaited  tbe  tottering  prisoners 
at  tbe  gate.  Tbe  soldiers  greeted  tbe  captured  *'  bandit  cbiel 
Barbone"  witb  loud  cbeers  and  scomful  laugbter  ;  and  An- 
dreas Hof  er  and  tbe  otbers  entered  tbe  city,  preoeded  bj  a 
band  wbicb  played  a  ringing  marcb.  Tbe  Frencb  were  over- 
joyed,  but  tbe  Citizens  stood  in  front  of  tbeir  bouses,  and,  re- 
gardless  of  tbepresence  of  tbeir  cruel  enemies,  greeted  Andreas 
Hof  er  witb  tears  and  loud  lamentations. 

Tbe  joumey  was  continued  on  tbe  following  day  to  Bot* 
zen ;  only  tbe  prisoners,  wbose  bleeding  and  lacerated  f eet 
refused  to  carry  tbem  any  longer,  bad  been  laid  on  a  com- 
mon farm-wagon,  and  some  clotbing  bad  been  tbrown  over 
tbem. 

At  Botzen  Andreas  Hofer  received  cbeering  news.  A  noble 
Oerman  lady,  tbe  wife  of  Baron  de  Giovanelli,  bad  dared  to 
implore  tbe  Frencb  Oeneral  Baraguay  d'Hüliers  to  bave 
mercy  on  Hofer's  unfortunate  and  innocent  family  ;  to  save 
tbem,  sbe  bad  knelt  down  before  tbe  general  and  besougbt 
bim  witb  beari-rending  lamentations.  Baraguay  d'Hüliers 
bad  been  imable  to  witbstand  ber  supplicaüons,  and  consented 
to  release  tbose  for  wbom  sbe  pleaded. 

'*  Tbe  viceroy's  Orders,''  be  said, ''  are  only  to  tbe  effect  tbat 
tbe  Sandwirtb  Hofer  be  conveyed  to  Mantua.  I  yield  to  your 
prayers,  tberefore,  madame  ;  bis  companions  sball  be  released, 
and  sball  not  be  molested  again.  His  wife  may  retum  witb 
ber  son  to  ber  bome,  and  carry  on  tbe  inn  as  beretof  ore  ;  but 
sbe  must  be  cautious  and  not  expose  berself  to  new  dangers 
by  imprudent  words.  Tbe  young  man  may  go  wberever  be 
pleases." 

Tbis  was  tbe  cbeering  intelligenoe  wbicb  Andreas  Hof  er 
received  on  tbe  tbird  day  of  bis  captivity  in  tbe  jail  wbere  be 
and  bis  dear  ones  lay  on  wet  straw. 

"See,  Cajetan,"  be  exclaimed,  joyfuUy,  "it  turns  out  just 
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as  I  Said.    My  seizure  releases  my  wife  and  my  child,  and  re- 
Heyes  them  from  all  dangers." 

^'  But  I  will  not  leave  you^"  cried  Anna  Gertrude,  embrac- 
ing  him  tenderly  ;  ''  I  will  stay  and  die  with  you." 

^*  And  is  our  son  yonder  to  die  too  ? "  asked  Andreas,  poini- 
ing  to  bis  boy.  ^'  And  our  three  litüe  girls,  are  they  to  beoome 
entirely  helpless,  and  have  neither  faÜier  nor  mother  to  pro- 
tect  them  ?  Anna  G^ertrude,  you  must  be  fatber  and  motber 
to  tbem  ;  you  must  not  leave  tbero  and  our  boy.  You  must 
preserve  tbeir  small  inberitance  tb  tbem,  bring  tbem  up  in  tbe 
fear  of  tbe  Lord,  and  teacb  tbem,  also,  tolove  tbeir  poor  fatber 
and  bonor  bis  memory." 

^^  Husband,  dear  busband,  I  cannot  leave  you,  I  cannot  I  ^ 
sobbed  tbe  poor  woman.  ^'  Do  not  tbrust  me  from  your  bearti 
de  not  leave  me  bebind,  all  alone  and  witbout  consolation.*' 

Andreas  lifted  bis  arm  and  pointed  up  to  beafen.  ''  Tbere 
is  our  Consoler,"  be  said  ;  ''  He  will  belp  you.  Confide  in 
Him,  Anna  Gtertrude.  Go  to  your  cbildren,  be  fatber  and 
motber  to  them,  and  love  tbem  in  my  and  your  name." 

At  tbis  moment  tbe  door  of  tbe  prison  opened,  and  tbe 
jailer,  foUowed  by  soldiers,  came  in. 

'^Andreas  Hofer,"  said  tbe  jailer,  imperatively,  ''comel 
Tbe  wagon  wbicb  is  to  convey  you  to  Mantua  is  in  readiness. 
As  for  you  otbers,  begone ;  you  have  no  longer  any  busi- 
ness  bere.    Come,  Andreas  Hof  er,  come  ! " 

^'Let  me  first  bless  my  wife  and  my  son,  my  friend,"  said 
Hofer,  and,  laying  bis  bands  on  tbe  beads  of  bis  wife  and 
cbild,  be  blessed  tbem  in  a  loud  voice,  and  commended  tbem 
to  tbe  protection  of  tbe  Lord.  Döninger  knelt  bebind  bim, 
and  Andreas  Hof  er  laid  bis  band  on  bis  bead  also,  blessed  bim^ 
and  tbanked  bim  for  bis  love  and  fidelity. 

^'Come  now,  come !"  cried  tbe  soldiers  ;  and  they  seized 
bim  with  rüde  violence  and  dragged  bim  forward. 

Anna  Gtertrude  burst  into  loud  lamentations  in  her  grief 
and  despair,  and  clung  to  Hof  er  in  tbe  anguish  of  her  love. 

'*  Do  not  lament  any  longer,"  said  Andreas,  mildly  ;  "bring 
your  grief  as  an  ofPering  to  tbe  crucified  Bedeemer,  and  sbow 
now  tbat  you  are  Hofer's  wife.  Farewell,  love  I  Kiss  our 
cbildren  !    Forward  now  I " 
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And  he  led  the  way  with  a  rapid  step.  Anna  Q^rtrude, 
pale^as  a  corpse,  trembling  and  tottering,  seized  her  son's  hand 
and  rushed  after  her  husband.  Cajetan  Döninger  followed 
them  resolutely  and  with  a  defiant  expression  of  countenance. 

At  the  Street- door  stood  the  farm-wagon,  coyered  with 
straw,  which  was  to  convey  Andreas  Hofer  to  Mantua.  Ten 
soldiers  with  loaded  mnskets  stood  upon  it,  and  a  crowd  of  sol- 
diers  surrounded  it. 

Andreas  Hof  er  walked  calmly  and  with  head  erect  through 
their  ranks  to  the  wagon.  His  wife  had  knelt  down ;  she 
wept  and  sobbed  bitterly,  and  embraced  convulsively  her  son, 
who  gazed  in  dismay  at  his  father. 

Andreas  Hofer  had  now  ascended  the  wagon.  The  soldiers 
stepped  back,  and  the  driver  whipped  up  the  horses. 

Suddenly,  Cajetan  Döninger  elbowed  his  way  to  the  wagon, 
and  signed  to  the  driver  to  stop, 

*'  I  shall  aecompany  Hofer/'  he  said,  grasping  the  side-rail- 
ing  of  the  wagon  in  Order  to  mount  it. 

*'  No,  no,''  cried  the  jailer,  hastening  to  him.  *'  Yoii  are 
mistaken,  you  are  free." 

Döninger,  still  clinging  to  the  railing  of  the  wagon,  tumed 
to  him.     '*  What  said  the  generalis  order  ? "  he  asked. 

'*  It  Said, '  the  young  man  is  free,  and  can  go  wherever  he 
pleases.' " 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  Döninger,  mounting  the  wagön,  quickly, 
*'  the  young  man  will  aocompany  Andreas  Hofer  to  Mantua. 
Forward,  driver,  forward  ! " 

The  ^ver  whipped  up  the  horses,  and  the  wagon  started 
for  Mantua.'*' 

*  Donay,  the  priest  who  betrayed  Andreas  Hofer,  aooording  to  thegeneral 
belief  of  the  Tyroleee,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  imperial  chaplain  at  the 
dhapel  of  Loretto,  by  a  special  deoree  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  reoelved, 
besides,  laige  donatione  in  lands  and  money. — See  Hormayr's  **  Andreas 
Hofer,"  voL  iL,  p.  607. — The  peasant  Francis  Joseph  Raffel,  who  had  betrajed 
Hofer*B  place  of  oonoealment  to  Donaj,  was  afterward  called  Judas  Iscariot 
throughout  the  TyroL  Every  one  tumed  his  back  npon  him  with  the  ut^ 
mott  horror,  and  the  men  of  the  Passeyr  valley  told  him  they  would  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  hang  himself  within  a  week.  Raffel  lled  in  great  dismay 
to  Bavaria,  where  the  govemment  gave  him'a  small  offlce  in  the  reyenue  de« 
partment— See  "  Gallery  of  Heroes :  Andreas  Hofer,''  p.  191. 
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CHAFTER  XUL 

THE  WABlONa. 

The  French  hunted  throughout  the  Tyrol  f or  the  tuif or- 
timate  men  who  had  hitherto  been  the  heroes  of  the  f  ather- 
hmd,  but  who,  sinoe  their  cause  had  succumbed,  were  called 
rebels  and  traitora.  The  soldiers  who  were  in  searoh  of  this 
noble  game,  f or  which  large  rewards  were  offered  to  them,  had 
abeady  suooeeded  in  arresting  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  l^rrol  s 
Peter  Mayer  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and,  having  been 
tried  by  a  military  commission  at  Botien,  was  shot.  Bat  they 
had  been  unable  as  yet  to  discover  the  hiding-places  of  the 
other  insurgent  leaders,  despite  the  large  prioes  which  the 
govemment  had  set  upon  their  heads.  Joseph  Speckbachen 
f or  whom  the  soldiers  were  hunting  most  eagerly,  had  disap- 
peared.  The  French  and  Bayarians  ransacked  every  house 
where  they  sospected  he  might  be  concealed ;  they  inflicted 
the  heaviest  fines  and  most  cruel  tortures  on  the  friends  of  the 
f ugitiye  ölief ,  becanse  they  would  not  betray  the  place  where 
their  beloyed  Commander  was  concealed  ;  but  all  was  in  Tain. 
Joseph  Speckbacher  had  disappeared,  and  so  had  Father  Has- 
pinger and  Anthony  Wallner.* 

*  Speokbaoher  had  fled  to  the  higher  mountainB,  where,  on  one  of  the 
RummitB  of  the  Kiagletedher,  in  a  oavem  diecovered  hj  him  in  fonner  timee 
when  punuing  the  ohamoie,  he  lay  for  eevenJ  weeke  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
Btt^ported  by  ealt  provieione,  eaten  raw,  lest  the  smoke  of  a  Are  ehonld  betray 
hie  place  of  oonoeahnent  to  his  purauen.  Happening  one  day,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  Mareh,  to  walk  to  the  entranoe  for  a  few  minutee  to  ei:goy  the  ae- 
cending  ann,  an  avalanche,  deecending  from  the  aonunit  of  the  monntain 
above,  awept  him  along  with  it,  down  to  the  diatance  of  half  a  mile  on  the 
ilepe  beneath,  and  dialooated  his  hip^bone  in  the'fall.  Unable  now  to  stand, 
surrounded  only  by  ioe  and  snow,  tracked  on  every  side  by  ruthless  punners, 
his  Situation  was,  to  all  appearanoe,  desperate ;  bat  even  then  the  nnconqner- 
able  energy  of  his  mind  and  the  inoormptibie  lldelity  of  his  friends  saved 
him  from  destmetion.  Smnmoning  np  all  his  oourage,  he  oontrived  to  drag 
himself  along  the  snow  for  several  leagnes,  duzing  the  night,  to  the  TÜlage  of 
Yolderberg,  where,  to  avoid  disoovery,  he  orept  into  the  stable.  Hia  fidtfafül 
friend  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  oarried  him  on  his  back  to  Binn,  where 
bis  wife  and  children  were,  and  where  Eoppel,  hia  devoted  domestio,  ooa^ 
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Qem&raX  Brotissier  was  especially  exasperated  at  the  last 
named,  the  yaliant  Commander  of  Windisch-Matrej,  and  he 
had  promised  a  reward  of  one  thousand  ducats  to  him  who 
would  arrest  '^that  dangerous  demagogue  and  bandit-chief, 
Anthony  Aichberger-WaUner,"  and  deliver  him  to  the  French 
authorities.  But  Wallner  and  bis  two  sons,  who,  although 
hardly  above  the  ag^  of  boyhood,  had  seemed  to  the  French 
authorities  so  dangerous  that  they  had  set  prices  upon  th^ir 
heads,  were  not  to  be  f ound  anywhere.  Schröpfel,  Wallner's 
f aithful  servant,  had  taken  the  boys  into  the  mountains,  where 
he  stayed  with  them  ;  af ter  nightf all  he  went  down  to  Matrey 
to  fetch  provisions  for  the  lonely  fugitives. 

Anthony  Wallner's  fine  house  was  silent  and  deserted  no  w. 
Only  his  wif  e  and  bis  daughter  Eliza  liyed  in  it,  and  they 
passed  their  days  in  dreary  loneliness  and  incessant  fear  and 
anguish.  Eliza  Wallner  was  alone,  all  alone  and  joyless. 
She  had  not  seen  her  beloved  Elza  since  the  day  when  she  was 
married.  She  herseif  had  started  the  same  night  with  Has- 
pinger for  her  father^s  headquarters.  Elza  had  remained  with 
her  young  husband  in  Innspruck,  where  her  father  died  on 
the  foUowing  day  ;  and  af  ter  the  old  Baron  had  been  buried, 
Elza  had  accompanied  her  husband  to  Munich.  From  thence 
she  wrote  from  time  to  time  letters  overflowing  with  fervent 

oealed  him  in  a  hole  in  the  cowhonse,  beneath  where  the  cattle  stood,  though 
beyond  the  reaoh  of  their  feet,  where  he  was  covered  vp  with  cow-dung  and 
fodder,  and  remained  for  two  months,  tili  his  leg  was  set  and  he  was  able  to 
walk.  The  town  was  füll  of  Bavarian  troops ;  but  this  extraordinary  place 
of  ooncealment  was  never  disoovered,  even  when  the  Bavarian  dragoons,  aa 
was  frequently  the  oase,  were  in  the  stable  looking  after  their  horses.  Zoppel 
did  not  even  inform  Speokbacher's  wife  of  her  husband^s  retum,  lest  her 
emotione  or  Visits  to  the  place  might  betray  his  place  of  concealment.  At 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Bavarian  soldiers  having  left  the  house, 
Speokbacher  was  lifted  from  his  living  grave  and  restored  to  his  wife  and 
ohildren.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk,  he  set  out,  and,  joumeylng  ohiefly 
In  the  night,  through  the  wildest  and  most  seoluded  Alps,  by  Dux  and  the 
sources  of  the  Salza,  he  passed  the  Styrian  Alps,  where  he  crossed  the  fh)ntier 
and  reached  Vienna  in  safety.  There  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  family 
and  liberally  provided  for. 

Hasinnger  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Switserland,  whenoe  he  travelled 
by  orots-paths  through  Friuli  and  Carinthia  to  Vienna,  where  he  reoeived 
protection  fh>m  the  emperor. 
81 
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tendemess  to  her  beloved  friend,  and  these  letfcers  were  tlie 
only  sunbeams  wldch  illuminated  Eliza's  cheerless  life  ;  these 
letters  told  her  of  her  f  riend^s  happiness,  of  her  attachment  to 
her  young  husband,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  tendemess. 

Eliza  had  reoeived  this  aftemoon  another  letter  from  her 
f riend  ;  with  a  melancholy  smile  she  read  Elza's  description 
of  her  domestic  happiness,  and  her  eyes  had  imconscionsly 
filled  with  tears  which  rolled  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
She  dried  them  quickly,  but  her  mother,  who  sat  opposite  her 
near  the  lamp  and  seemed  to  he  busily  sewing,  had  already 
Seen  them. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  Lizzie  ?"  she  asked.  "  Have  you  got 
had  news  from  Elza  ? " 

Eliza  shook  her  head  with  a  moumf  ul  smile.  **  No,  dear 
mother,"  she  said  ;  '^  thank  Gk>d,  my  Elza  is  happy  and  well, 
and  that  is  my  only  joy." 

"  And  yet  you  weep,  Eliza  ?'* 

^  Did  I  weep)  then  ? ''  she  asked.  '*  It  was  probably  a  tear 
of  joy  at  my  Elza^s  happiness." 

'*No,  Lizzie,  it  was  no  tear  of  joy,''  cried  her  mother, 
moumfuUy.  *'  I  see  you  often  in  tears,  when  you  think  that 
I  do  not  notice  it.  You  are  grieying,  Ldzzie,  do  not  deny  it ; 
you  are  grieying.  You  sacrificed  your  love  and  happiness  to 
Elza,  and  she  does  not  even  know  it ;  she  does  not  thank  you, 
and  you  will  pine  away.  I  see  very  well  how  sad  you  are  ; 
and  you  beoome  paler  and  more  emaeiated  f^m  day  to  day. 
Yes,  yes,  you  will  die  of  grief ,  f or  you  still  love  IHrich  von 
Hohenberg." 

"  No,"  cried  Eliza,  vehemently,  blushing  deeply,  "  I  do  not 
love  him.  I  have  buried  my  love  in  my  heart,  and  it  reposes 
there  as  in  a  shrine.  It  is  true  I  think  of  it  very  often,  I  pray 
to  it,  but  I  have  no  unholy  thoughtsand  feel  nosinful  desires. 
I  am  glad  that  my  Elza  is  so  happy ;  yes,  I  am  glad  of  it  and 
thank  God  f or  it.  But  how  can  I  be  merry  and  laugh,  mother, 
so  long  as  my  dear,  dear  f  ather  has  not  retumed  to  us  f  He 
must  hide  like  a  criminal ;  they  are  chasing  him  like  a  wüd 
beast ;  he  isalways  in  danger,  and  we  must  constantly  tremble 
f or  bis  safety.    And  I  cannot  do  any  thing  for  him,  I  cannot 
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fihare  bis  dangers,  I  cannot  be  with  him  in  the  dreadful  soli- 
tude  on  the  Alp  above.  I  must  look  on  in  idleness,  and  can- 
not be  useful  to  any  one,  neither  to  my  father,  nor  to  my 
brothers,  nor  to  you.  dear  mother.  I  cannot  help  my  fatber 
änd  broÜiers,  and  cannot  comfort  you,  motber  ;  for  I  myself 
am  in  despair,  and  would— wbat  was  tiiat^  motber  ?  Did  not 
some  one  knock  at  the  window-sbutter  ? " 

"  Husb,  busb  1 "  wbispered  ber  motber ;  ^'  let  us  listen. " 

Tbey  listened  witb  bated  breatb.  Elisa  bad  not  been  mis- 
taken ;  some  one  knocked  a  second  time  at  tbe  windo  w-sbutter, 
and  tbe  voice  of  a  man  wbispered,  ^'  Mrs.  Wallner,  are  you  in 
tbe  room  ?    Open  tbe  door  to  me  I  ^' 

'^  It  must  be  a  good  friend  of  ours,  for  tbe  dogs  do  not 
bark,"  said  Eliza;  '*  we  will  let  bim  come  in." 

Sbe  took  tbe  lamp  and  went  out  courageously  to  draw  tbe 
bolt  f rom  tbe  street-4oor  and  open  it 

Yes,  sbe  bad  not  been  mistaken,  it  was  really  a  good  friend 
of  tbeirs;  tbe  man  wbo  entered  tbe  bouse  was  one  of  tbe  few 
f  riends  wbo  bad  not  denied  Antbony  Wallner,  and  wbo  bad 
not  tumed  tbeir  backs  upon  bis  family  since  it  was  outlawed 
and  in  distress. 

"  You  bring  us  bad  news,  Peter  Siebermeier  ?  "  asked  Eb'za, 
anxiously,  gazing  into  tbe  mountaineer^s  pale  and  dismayed 
face. 

**  Unfortunately  I  do,"  sigbed  Siebermeier,  stepping  hastily 
into  tbe  sitting-room  and  sbaking  bands  witb  Eliza's  motber. 
**  Mrs.  WaUner,"  be  said,  in  breatbless  burry,  "  your  busband 
is  kl  tbe  greatest  danger,  and  only  speedy  fligbt  can  save 
bim." 

Mrs.  Wallner  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  sank  back  into  ber 
cbair,  wrung  ber  bands,  and  wept  aloud.  Eliza  did  not  weep; 
sbe  was  calm  and  courageous.  *'  Teil  me,  Siebermeier,  wbat 
can  we  do  for  fatber  ?    Wbat  danger  tbreatens  bim  ? " 

**  A  bad  man,  I  believe,  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  court,  bas  informed 
tbe  Frencb  tbat  Anthony  Wallner  is  still  on  one  of  the 
beights  in  tbis  neighborhood.  General  Broussier  intends  to 
have  bim  arrested.  A  wbole  battalion  of  soldiers  will  marcb 
to-morrow  moming  to  tbe  mountain  of  Ober-Peiscblag  and 
occupy  it." 
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^'Great  God  I  my  hiisband  is  loBt^thenl"  cried  Eliza^s 
mother,  despairing  ;  ^'  notbing  can  save  him  now/' 

''Huah,  mother,  hushl"  said  Eliza,  abnostimperatiyely; 
^  we  must  not  weep  now,  we  must  think  only  of  saving  him. 
Teil  me,  friend  Siebermeier,  is  there  no  way  of  saving  him  t " 

^'  There  is  one,"  said  Siebermeier,  '*  but  how  shall  we  get  up 
to  him  ?  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  acqnainted  with  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  court,  informed  me  quite  stealthily  that,  if  Aich- 
befger  could  be  saved  yet,  it  should  be  done  this  yery  night. 
Now  listen  to  the  plan  I  have  deyised.  I  intended  to  sei  out 
to-morrow  moming  to  peddle  carpets  and  blankets,  for  money 
is  yery  scarce  in  these  hard  times.  I  procured,  therefore,  a 
passport  for  myself  and  my  boy,  who  is  to  carry  my  bündle. 
Here  is  the  passportr— and  look  1  the  descripüon  oorresponds 
nearly  to  Wallner's  appearanoe.  He  is  of  my  statore  and  age, 
has  hair  and  whiskers  like  mine,  and  might  be  passed  off  for 
myself.  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  him  haye  my  passfport,  and 
conoeal  myself  meanwhile  at  home  and  feign  sickness.  The 
passport  would  enable  him  to  escape  saf ely ;  of  course  he  would 
have  to  joumey  through  the  Alps,  for  eyery  one  knows  him  in 
the  piain.  Howeyer,  the  passport  cannot  do  him  any  good,  for 
there  is  no  one  to  take  it  up  to  him.  I  would  do  so,  but  the 
wound  which  I  receiyed  in  our  last  skirmish  with  the  Baya-, 
rians,  in  my  side  here,  preyents  me  f  rom  ascending  the  moun* 
tain-paths;  and,  eyen  though  I  oould  go  up  to  him,  it  would 
be  useless,  for  we  two  could  not  trayel  together,  the  passport 
being  issued  to  two  persons,  Siebermeier,  the  carpet-dealer,  and 
the  boy  can^ing  bis  bündle.  The  boy  is  not  described  in  the 
passport;  therefore,  I  thought,  if  one  of  your  sons  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  might  go  up  to  his  f  ather,  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  and  aooompany  him  on  bis  trip  through  the  moun- 
tains." 

''But  neither  of  the  boys  is  here,*^  said  Mrs.  Wallner,  de- 
spairingly ;  '*  Schröpfel  took  them  to  Üie  Alpine  hut  near  Upper 
lindeau,  and  is  with  Ihem.  We  two  are  all  alone,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  way  of  saying  my  dear  husband." 

**Tes,  mother,  there  is,"  cried  Eliza,  flushed  with  exdte- 
ment.  "  I  will  go  up  to  f ather.  I  wUl  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
carry  him  the  passport,  and  flee  with  him." 
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**  You  I "  cried  her  mother,  in  dismay .  "  It  is  impossible  l 
You  cannot  ascend  the  road,  whichis  almost  impassable  eyen 
for  men.  How  should  a  girl,  then,  be  able  to  get  over  it, 
parücularly  in  the  night,  and  in  so  heavy  a  sno  w-storm  f " 

'^You  will  be  unable  to  reach  your  father,  Idzzie,"  said 
Siebermeier;  ^^  the  roadis  precipitous  and  very  long  ;  you  will 
sink  into  the  snow ;  your  shoes  will  stick  in  it,  and  the  storm 
will  catch  your  dress." 

'^  No  road  is  too  precipitous  for  me  if  I  oan  save  my  f ather,^' 
exdaimed  Eliza,  enthusiastically.  ^'I  must  reach  him,  and 
God  will  enable  me  to  do  so.  Wait  here  a  moment,  I  will  be 
back  immediately.  I  will  prepare  myself  for  the  trip,  and 
then  giye  me  the  passport." 

"•  She  will  lose  her  life  in  the  attempt,^'  said  Mrs.  Wallner, 
moumf ully,  after  she  had  hastened  out  öf  the  room.  ''  Alas  I 
alas  l  I  shall  lose  my  husband,  my  sons,  and  my  daughter 
too  !  And  all  has  been  in  vain,  for  the  Tyrol  is  ruined,  and  we 
have  to  suffer  these  dreadful  misfortunes  without  having  ac- 
complished  anything  1 " 

*^  And  the  enemy  acts  with  merciless  cruelty  in  the  coun- 
try,'' said  Siebermeier,  furiously;  **  he  sets  whole  villages  on 
fire  if  he  thinks  that  one  of  the  fugitives  is  concealed  here  ;  he 
imposes  on  the  people  heavy  war-taxes,  which  we  are  unable 
to  pay ;  and  if  we  say  we  haye  no  money,  he  takes  our  cattle 
and  cfther  property  Ärom  us.  Wails  and  lamentations  are  to 
be  heatd  throughout  the  Valley;  that  is  all  we  have  gained  by 
our  bloody  struggle  1 " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Eliza  came  in,  not 
however  in  her  own  dress,  but  in  the  costume  of  a  Tyrolese 
peasant-lad. 

"Heavens  1  she  has  put  on  her  brother  William's  Simday 
clothes,"  cried  her  mother,  with  a  moumful  smile ;  "  and  they 
Sit  as  well  on  her  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  her." 

"  Now,  Siebermeier,"  said  Eliza,  holding  out  her  band  to 
him,  "  give  me  the  passport.    The  mopn  is  rising  now,  and  I 

must  go." 

"But  listen,  my  daughter,  how  the  wind  howls  ! "  cried  her 
mother,  in  deep  anguish.  "It  beats  against  the  Windows  as  if 
tc  warn  us  not  to  go  out.  .  Oh,  Lizzie,  my  last  joy,  do  not  leave 
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me  I  I  have  no  one  left  but  you  ;  stay  with  me,  my  Liszie,  do 
not  leave  your  poor  mother  !  You  will  die  in  the  attempt^ 
Idzzie  I    Stay  here  ;  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  stay  here  ! " 

^^Imust  go  to  fatber/Vreplied  Eliza,  disengaging  herseif 
gently  from  her  mother's  arms.  **  Qive  me  the  passport,  friend 
Siebermeier." 

"You  are  a  brave  girl,"  said  Siebermeier,  profoundly 
moved  ;  "  the  good  Gk)d  and  the  Holy  Virgin  will  protect  you. 
There,  take  the  passport ;  you  are  worthy  to  carry  it  to  your 
father." 

"  And  I  shall  carry  it  to  him  or  die  on  the  road,"  cried  Eliza, 
enthusiastically,  waying  the  paper.  "  Now,  dear  mother,  do 
not  weep,  but  give  me  your  blessing  l " 

She  knelt  down  before  her  mother,  who  had  laid  her  band 
on  her  head. 

*'Lord,  my  Qod,"  she  exclaimed,  solemnly,  **  protect  her 
graciously  in  her  pious  efPort  to  save  her  father.  Take  your 
mother  s  blessing,  my  Lizzie,  and  think  that  her  heart  and 
love  accompany  you.'* 

She  bent  over  her,  and  imprinted  a  long  kiss  on  her 
daughter's  forehead. 

''I  must  go  now,  it  is  high  time,"  said  Eliza,  making  a 
violent  effort  to  restrain  her  tears.  '*'  Farewell,  friend  Sieber- 
meier ;  Qod  and  the  saints  will  reward  you  f  or  the  Service  you 
have  rendered  us/' 

''My  best  reward  will  be  to  leam  that  Wallner  is  safe," 
said  Siebermeier,  shaking  hands  with  her. 

''  Now,  a  last  kiss,  dearest  mother,"  said  Eliza.  She  en- 
cirded  her  mother^s  neck  with  both  her  arms,  and  kissedher 
tenderly.  "Pray  for  me  and  love  me,"  she  whispered  ;  ''and 
if  I  should  not  come  back,  if  I  should  lose  my  life,  mother, 
write  it  to  Elza  and  to  ^tm,  and  write  that  I  died  with  love 
and  fidelity  in  my  heart.    Farewell  1 " 

She  disengaged  herseif  quickly  and  hastened  out  of  the 
room,  regardless  of  the  despairing  cries  of  her  mother,  and  not 
even  looking  back  to  her.    It  was  bigh  time  for  her  to  set  out. 

She  was  in  the  street  now.  The  snow  rushedfuriously  into 
her  face  ;  the  howling  storm  dashed  madly  against  her  cheeks 
until  they  became  very  sore,  but  the  moon  was  in  the  heavens 
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and  ligbted  her  path,.  It  was  the  same  path  which  she  had 
ascended  with  Ulrich  when  saving  him.  She  was  alone  now,  but 
her  courage  and  hertrust  in  Orod  were  with  her ;  strengthened 
andrefreshed  by  her  love  for  her  father,  she  ascended  the 
steep  mountain  path.  At  times  the  piercing  wind  rendered 
her  breathless  and  seized  her  with  such  violenoe  that  she  had 
to  cling  to  a  projecting  rock  in  order  not  to  ^all  from  the  nar- 
row  path  into  the  abyss  yawning  at  her  f eet.  At  times  ava- 
lanches  rolled  close  to  her  with  thundering  noise  into  the 
depth  and  enyeloped  her  in  a^'  cloud  of  snow  ;  but  the  moon 
shed  her  silver  light  on  her  path,  and  Eliza  looked  up  cour- 
ageously.  Forgetful  of  her  own  danger,  she  prayed  in  her 
heart  only,  ''Qod  grant  that  I  may  save  my  father  I  Let  me 
not  die  bef  ore  reaching  him  I " 


OHAPTER  XTiTTI. 

THE  FLIGHT. 

Anthony  Wallner  sat  in  bis  lonely  Alpine  hut  on  the 
height  near  the  village  of  Ober-Peiscblag,  and  listened  to  the 
storm,  which  howled  so  loudly  to-night  that  the  hut  shook  and 
he  was  unable  to  sleep  on  bis  couch  of  straw.  He  had  ligbted 
bis  lamp,  and  sat  musingly  at  the  pine  table,  leaning  bis  head 
on  bis  band,  and  brooding  moumf ully  over  bis  dreary  future. 
How  long  would  he  have  to  remain  here  in  bis  open  grave  ? 
How  long  would  he  be  chased  yet,  like  a  wild  beast,  from 
mountain  to  mountain  ?  How  long  would  be  be  obliged  yet 
to  lead  an  idle  and  unprofitable  life  in  tbis  froasen  solitude,  ex- 
posed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  in  constant  dread  of 
losing  tbis  miserable  life  ?  These  were  the  questions  that  he 
asked  himself ;  intense  rage  seized  bis  heart,  tears  of  bitter 
grief  filled  bis  eyes — ^not,  bowever,  at  bis  own  misf ortunes,  but 
at  the  miseries  of  bis  fatherland. 

'^  What  am  I  sufPering  for  ?  Wbat  did  I  fight  and  risk  my 
life  for  ?  What  did  we  all  shed  our  blood  for  ?  Wbat  did 
QXir  bretbrep  die  for  on  the  field  of  bfit^e  ?    The  fß,therland 
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was  not  saved,  the  French  defeated  us,  and  our  emperor  aban- 
doned  us.  We  were  brave  defenders  of  our  oountsy,  and  now 
they  call  us  criminals  ;  we  intended  to  save  tbe  fatherland, 
and  now  thej  call  us  rebels  and  traitors  1  The  emperor  gives 
US  away  like  a  piece  of  merchandise,  regardless  of  bis  sacred 
pledges,  and  the  French  are  chasing  us  as  though  we  were 
thieves  and  murderers  !  And  Thou  sufferest  it,  Qod  in  heav- 
en  9  Thou — Hark  !  did  not  that  sound  like  a  shot  9  Is  it  the 
wind  that  is  knocking  so  loudly  at  my  door  9  *' 

He  sprang  to  bis  f  eet,  took  up  bis  rifle,  cocked  it,  and  aimed 
at  the  door. 

There  was  another  knocking  at  the  door  ;  no,  it  was  assur- 
edly  not  the  storm  that  was  rapping  and  hammering  at  it  so 
regularly.  No,  no,  it  was  tbe  enemy  I  He  bad  spied  bim  out, 
he  bad  discovered  bis  track,  he  bad  come  to  seize  bim  ! 

"  I  will  seil  my  life  dearly,"  murmured  Anthony  Wallner, 
grimly.  '^  I  will  shoot  down  the  first  man  wbo  opens  tbe 
door  ;  then  I  will  f orce  a  passage  througb  the  ranks  with  tbe 
butt-end  of  my  rifle,  and—" 

^  Father,"  cried  a  voice  outside,  ^'father,  open  the  door  I  *' 

^*GreatGk)d  1"  murmured  Wallner,  "did  not  that  sound 
like  my  Lizzie  calling  me  9  But  that  is  impossible  ;  it  cannot 
be  she ;  she  cannot  have  ascended  tbe  mountain-path ;  tbe 
storm  would  have  killed  her,  and—" 

"Fatber,  dear  father,  pray  open  the  door,"  shouted  tbe 
Yoice  again,  and  somebody  shook  ihe  door. 

Wallner  laid  down  bis  rifle  and  bastened  to  tbe  door. 
"  May  Gk>d  protect  me  if  they  deceive  me,  but  I  believe  it  is 
Lizzie." 

He  threw  open  tbe  door  ;  tbe  little  Tyrolese  lad  rushed  in, 
embraced  bim  tenderly,  kissed  bim  with  bis  cold  Ups,  and 
whispered,  "  My  father  I  thank  Gk>d,  I  am  with  you  I " 

^'It  is  Lizzie  I"  cried  Wallner,  in  a  ringing  yoice.  "She 
has  come  to  me  througb  night  and  storm  !  It  is  my  daugbter, 
my  dear,  dear  daughter  I  Ob,  joy  of  my  beart,  bow  were  you 
able  to  get  up  bere  in  tbis  terrible  night  9  No  man  would 
have  dared  to  attempt  it." 

"But  I  dared  it,  father,  for  I  am  your  child,  and  love  you." 

"  You  love  me,  and  I  thank  Qoi  I "  be  exclaimed,  folding 
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her  tenderly  and  anTdously  to  bis  heart ;  '*  I  thonk  Gk>d  for 
saviiig  you,  and — ^*' 

He  faltered  and  burst  into  tears,  which  he  did  not  try  to 
conceal.  He  wept  aloud  and  bitterly,  and  Eliza  wept  with 
bim,  and  neither  of  them  knew  wheiber  they  wept  for  joy  or 
grief. 

Eliza  was  tbe  first  to  overcome  her  emotion.  ''Father,'^ 
she  Said,  raising  her  head  quicidy,  '^  tbe  enemy  is  on  your 
track,  and  early  to-morrow  morning  tbe  French  are  going  to 
occupy  tbe  mountain  in  order  to  arrest  you.  That  is  tbe  rea- 
son  why  I  }iaye  come  up  to  you,  for  you  must  fiee  this  very 
bour." 

"  Flee  ! "  he  cried,  moumf ully.  "  How  can  I  ?  Tbe  first 
Bavarian  or  French  gendarme  on  tbe  f  rontier,  who  meets  me 
and  asks  me  for  my  passport,  will  arrest  me.  I  have  no  pass- 
port." 

"  Here  is  a  passport,"  said  Eliza,  joyfully,  banding  bim  tbe 
paper,  "Siebermeier  sends  it  to  you.'' 

'^  The  f aithful  f riend  I  Tes,  that  is  belp  in  need.  Now  I 
will  try  with  God's  aid  to  escape.  You,  Ldzzie,  will  röturn 
to  motber,  and  bring  her  a  thousand  greetings  from  me ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  am  aeross  tbe  frontier,  you  sball  hear  from 
me." 

*^  I  must  go  with  you,  fatber,"  said  Eliza,  smiling.  ''  Tbe 
passport  is  valid  for  Siebermeier,  tbe  carpet-dealer,  and  bis 
son.  Now  you  see,  dear  father,  I  am  your  son,  and  sball  flee 
with  you." 

"  No,"  cried  her  father,  in  dismay  ;  "  no,  you  sball  never 
do  so,  Lizzie.  I  must  joumey  tbrough  tbe  wildest  and  most 
secluded  Alps,  and  you  would  die  in  tbe  attempt  to  follow  me, 
Lizzie." 

'*And  even  thougb  I  knew  tbat  I  should  die,  father,  I 
sbould  go  with  you,"  said  Lizzie,  joyfully.  "  You  cannot  flee 
without  me,  and  I  do  not  love  my  lif  e  very  dearly  if  it  cannot 
be  useful  to  you,  dear  father.  Therefore,  say  no  more  about 
it,  and  do  not  reject  my  offer  any  longer  ;  for  if  you  do,  it  will 
be  in  vain,  because  I  sball  follow  you  for  all  that,  and  no  road 
is  too  precipitous  for  me  wben  I  see  you  bcfore  me.  There- 
fore, come,  dear  father  ;  do  not  besitate  any  longer,  but  come 
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with  your  litÜe  boy.    You  cannot  fiee  without  xne  ;  theref ore, 
let  118  try  it  ooura^^usly  together/' 

^'  Well,  I  will  do  so,  my  brave  little  boy  ;  I  believe  I  must 
comply  with  your  wisb,"  exclaimed  Wallner,  folding  her 
tenderly  to  his  heart.  ^'  You  shall  accompany  me,  you  shall 
saTe  your  f ather's  life.  Oh,  it  would  be  glorious  if  Gk>d  should 
grant  me  the  satisfaction  of  belog  indebted  f or  my  life  to  my 
dear  daughter  Lizzie  I " 

'^  Come,  now,  father,  come  ;  every  minute's  delay  increases 
the  danger." 

'^  I  am  ready,  Lizzie.  Let  me  only  see  if  my  rifle  is  in  good 
Order  and  put  on  my  powder-pouch." 

^^  You  cannot  take  your  rifle  with  you,  nor  your  powder- 
pouch  either.  You  are  no  longer  the  brave  Commander  of 
the  sharpshooters  of  Windiach-Matrey,  but  Siebermeier,  the 
carpet-dealer,  a  very  peaceable  man,  who  does  not  take  his  rifle 
and  powder-pouch  with  him  on  his  travels." 

'^  You  are  right,  Lizzie,  But  it  is  hard  indeed  to  flee  with- 
out arms,  and  to  be  def enoeless  even  in  case  of  an  attack  by 
the  enemy.  And  I  do  not  want  to  let  my  rifle  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  when  they  come  up  here.  I  know  a  hole 
in  the  rock  close  by  ;  I  will  take  it  there  and  conceal  it  tili 
my  return.  Come,  now,  Lizzie,  and  let  us  attempt,  with  God^s 
aid,  to  escape  from  the  enemy." 

He  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  took  the  rifle,  and  both 
left  the  hat 

Day  was  now  dawning ;  some  rosy  streaks  appeared  al- 
ready  in  the  eastem  horizbn,  and  the  summits  of  the  glaciers 
were  faintly  illuminated.  Eliza  saw  it,  but  she  did  not  rejoioe 
this  time  at  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  sunrise  ;  it  made  her 
only  uneasy  and  sad,  and  while  her  father  concealed  his  rifle 
carefully  in  the  hole  in  the  i^k,  Eliza  glanoed  around  anzious- 
ly,  murmuring  to  herseif :  ^'  They  intend  to  start  at  daybreak. 
It  is  now  after  daybreak  ;  the  sun  has  risen,  and  they  have 
doubtless  set  out  already  to  arrest  him.'^ 

"  Now  come,"  said  her  father,  retuming  to  her  ;  '*  we  have 
a  long  joumey  before  us  to-day,  f or  we  must  pass  the  Alps  by 
hunters^  paths  up  to  the  Isel-Tauerkamm.  We  shall  pass  the 
mght  at  the  inn  there;  in  the  mornin^  we  shall  continue  the 
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journey,  and,  if  it  please  God,  we  shall  reach  the  Austrian 
frontier  within  three  liours." 

And  they  descended  the  mountain,  hand  in  band  and  with 
firm  Steps,  and  entered  the  forest. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  all  aroxind  ;  not  a  sound  broke  the 
peaceful  stillness  of  awaking  natxire  ;  only  the  wind  howled 
and  whistled,  and  caused  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  creak. 
The  sun  had  risen  higher  and  higher,  and  shed  already  its 
golden  rays  through  the  forest. 

"  I  would  we  had  passed  through  the  thicket  and  reached 
the  heights  again/*  said  Anthony  Wallner,  in  a  low  yoice. 
*'  We  wereobliged  to  descend  in  order  to  pass  round  tljie  preci- 
pice  and  the  steep  slope ;  we  shall  afterwards  ascend  the 
mountain  again  and  remain  on  the  heights.  But  if  the  sol- 
diers  from  Windisch-Matrey  meet  us  here,  we  are  lost,  for 
they  know  me  and  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  my  pass- 
port.'' 

"  God  will  not  permit  them  to  meet  us,"  sighed  lizzie,  ac- 
celerating  her  steps.  They  kept  silent  a  long  while,  and  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  around  them.  All  at  once  both  gave 
a  Start,  for  they  had  heard  the  noise  of  heavy  footsteps  and  the 
clang  of  arms.  They  had  just  passed  through  the  Clearing  in 
the  forest  and  were  now  again  close  to  the  thicket,  by  the  side 
of  which  there  was  a  small  chapel  with  a  large  crucifiz.  They 
tumed  and  looked  back. 

"  The  enemy  I  the  enemy  ! "  cried  Anthony  Wallner,  point- 
ing  to  the  soldiers  who  were  just  stepping  from  the  other  side 
of  the  forest.  *'  Lizzie,  we  are  lost  I  Ah,  and  I  haye  not  eyen 
got  my  rifle  I  I  must  allow  myself  to  be  seized  without  resist> 
ance !  *'  » 

"  No,  we  are  not  yet  lost,  father  ;  look  at  the  chapel.  May- 
be  they  have  not  yet  seen  us.  Let  us  enter  the  chapel  quickly. 
There  is  room  enough  for  us  two  under  the  altar.^ 

Without  giYingher  father  time  to  reply,  Eliza  hastened  in- 
to  the  chapel  and  disappeared  behind  the  altar.  In  a  second 
Wallner  was  with  her,  and,  clinging  close  to  each  other  and 
with  stifled  breath,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

Now  they  heard  footsteps  approaching  rapidly  and  voices 
ahouting  out  aloud.    They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  were 
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now  close  to  the  chapel.  It  was  a  Bavarian  patrol,  aud  the 
two,  iherefore,  oould  understand  every  word  tiiej  spoke,  and 
every  word  froze  their  hearts.  The  Bavarians  had  seen  them ; 
they  were  convinced  that  ttiey  must  be  close  by ;  they  ex- 
horted  each  other  to  look  diligenüy  f  or  the  f  ugitives,  and  al- 
luded  to  the  reward  which  awaited  them  in  case  they  should 
arrest  Anthony  Wallner. 

Both  lay  under  the  altar  with  hearts  throbbing  impetu- 
ously,  and  almost  senseless  from  fear  and  anguish  ;  Eliza 
murmuring  a  prayer  with  quivering  Ups ;  Anthony  Wall- 
ner clinching  his  üsts,  and  flrmly  resolved  to  seil  his  life 
dearly  and  defend  himself  and  his  child  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood. 

The  enemies  were  now  close  to  them ;  they  entered  the 
chapel  and  adYanced  to  the  altar.  Eliza,  pale  and  almost 
fainting  from  terror,  leaned  her  head  on  her  father's  Shoulder. 
The  Bavarians  Struck  now  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets 
against  the  closed  front-side  of  the  altar  ;  it  gave  a  doli,  hard 
sound,  for  the  f ugitives  filled  the  cavity. 

'*  There  is  no  one  in  there,  for  the  idtar  is  not  hollow/'  said 
one  of  the  soldiers.  The  footsteps«  thereupon  moved  away 
from  the  altar,  and  soon  all  was  silent  in  the  chapel.  Wall- 
ner and  lizzie  heard  only  footsteps  and  voices  outside ;  they 
moved  away  farther  and  farther,  and  after  a  f ew  seoonds  not  a 
sound  broke  the  silence. 

The  fugitives  lay  still  behind  the  altar,  motionless,  listen- 
ing,  with  hearts  throbbing  impetuously.  Could  they  dare  to 
leave  their  place  of  concealment?  Was  it  not,  perhaps,  a 
mere  stratagem  of  the  enemy  to  keep  silent  ?  Had  the  soldiers 
surrounded  the  chapel,  and  were  they  waiting  merely  for  them 
to  come  out  ?  They  waited  and  listened  for  hours,  but  their 
cowering  position  benumbed  their  blood ;  it  stüfened  their 
limbs  and  made  their  heads  ache. 

*'  Father,  I  can  no  longer  stand  it,"  murmured  Eliza ;  ^*  I 
will  die  rather  than  stay  here  any  longer." 

^^  Come,  Lizzie,"  said  Wallner,  raising  himself  up  and  jump- 
ing  over  the  altar,  ^^come  !  I,  too,  think  it  is  better  for  us  to 
die  than  hide  thus  like  thieves." 

They  joined  hands  and  lef  t  the  chapel,  looking  anzlously 
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in  all  directions.  But  eveiy  thing  remained  silent,  and  not  a 
Bayarian  soldier  made  his  appearanoe. 

^^They  are  gone,  indeed  they  are  gone"  said  Wallner, 
triumphantly.  "  Now  we  mujst  make  haste,  my  girl ;  we 
shall  asoend  the  height ;  the  f ootpath  leads  up  here  in  the  rear 
of  the  chapel ;  within  two  hours  we  shall  reach  the  summit, 
and,  if  our  feet  do  not  slip,  if  we  do  not  fall  into  the  depth,  if 
no  aTalanche  overwhelms  us,  and  if  the  storm  does  not  freeze 
HB,  I  think  we  shall  reach  the  Isel-Tauerkamm  to-night,  and 
sleep  at  the  inn  there.    May  the  Holy  Virgin  protect  us  I " 

And  the  Holy  Virgixi  did  seem  to  guard  the  intrepid  Wan- 
derers— ^to  enahle  them  to  cross  abysses  on  f rail  bridges  ;  to 
prevent  them  from  sinking  into  invisible  clefts  and  pits  cov- 
ered  with  snow  ;  to  make  them  safely  escape  the  avalanches 
falling  down  here  and  there,  and  protect  them  from  f reezing 
todeath. 

Toward  dusk  they  reached  at  length  the  inn  on  the  Isel- 
Tauerkamm,  utterly  exhausted  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  f rost, 
and  entered  the  har-room  on  the  ground-floor.  Nobody  was 
there  but  the  landlord,  a  gloomy,  morose-looking  man,  who 
eyed  the  new-comers  with  evident  distrost. 

When  the  two  Wanderers,  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word, 
seated  themselves  on  the  bench  at  the  narrow  table,  the  land- 
lord stepped  up  to  them. 

"  I  am  not  allowed  to  harbor  any  one  without  seeing  his 
passport,''  he  said.  *'  There  are  all  sorts  of  f  ugitive  vagabonds 
prowling  around  here  to  hide  from  the  Bavarians,  who  are 
searching  the  whole  district  to-day.  Give  me  your  passport, 
therefore." 

Wallner  handed  him  the  paper  in  silence.  The  landlord 
read  it  attentiyely,  and  seemed  to  compare  the  two  with  the 
description  in  the  passport. 

"  H'm  I  '^  he  said,  "  the  carpet-dealer  and  his  son — that  cor- 
responds  to  what  the  passport  says ;  but  where  is  the  bimdle 
of  carpets?'^ 

Anthony  Wallner  gave  a  slight  start ;  he  recovered  his 
presenoe  of  mind  immediately,  however,  and  said  calmly, 
^The  carpets  are  all  sold  already ;  we  are  on  our  retum  to 
Windisch-Matrey . " 
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"  See,  see  how  lucky  you  liave  been,"  said  the  landlord, 
laughing ;  *^  the  passport  says  you  started  only  yesterday 
moming,  and  to-day  you  have  aJready  seid  all  your  carpets. 
Well,  in  that  case,  you  are  certainly  justified  in  retuming  to 
your  bome.  Your  passport  is  in  good  order,  and  the  Bava- 
rians,  therefore,  will  not  molest  you." 

^*  As  my  passport  is  in  good  order,  I  suppose  you  will  give 
US  beds,  and,  above  all  things,  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

''  You  shall  have  everything,  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  that 
I  can  give  you.  I  am  all  alone  here,  and  have  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  ham,  bread,  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  vrine.  As  f or 
beds,  I  have  not  got  any  ;  you  must  sleep  on  the  bench  here.'* 

*^  Well,  we  will  do  so  ;  but  give  us  something  to  eat  now," 
said  Wallner,  ^^  and  add  a  little  fuel  to  the  fire,  that  we  may 
warm  ourselves.*' 

The  landlord  added  some  brushwood  and  a  f ew  billets  to 
the  fire,  fetched  the  provisions,  and  looked  on  while  the  Wan- 
derers were  partaking  of  the  food  with  eag^  appetite.  All  at 
once  he  stepped  quickly  up  to  them,  seated  himself  on  the 
bench  opposite  them,  and  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  "  I 
will  read  something  to  you  now,"  he  said.  "  There  were  Ba- 
varian  soldiers  here  to-day  ;  they  gave  me  a  new  decree,  and 
ordered  me  to  obey  it  under  pain  of  death.    Listen  to  me.'* 

And  he  read,  in  a  loud,  scomf  ul  voice  : 

^^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  any  inhabitant  of 
the  Qerman  or  Italian  Tyrol,  who  dares  to  harbor  Anthony 
Wallner,  called  Aichberger,  late  Commander  of  the  sharp- 
shooters  of  Windisch-Matrey,  or  his  two  sons,  shall  lose  bis 
whole  property  by  conüscation,  and  his  house  shall  be  bumed 
down."* 

^*  Did  you  hear  it  ? "  asked  the  landlord,  after  reading  the 
proclamation. 

*'  I  did,"  said  Wallner,  with  perfect  oomposure, "  but  it  does 
notconcemus." 

^'  Yes,  it  does.  I  believe  you  are  Anthony  Wallner,  and 
the  lad  there  is  one  of  your  sons." 

Anthony  Wallner  laughed.  "  Forsooth, "  he  said, "  if  I  were 
Wallner  I  should  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  show  myself  .     I  be- 

*  Loritza.  p.  180. 
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lieve  he  is  hiding  somewhere  in  Üie  mountains  near  Windisch- 
Matrey.  But  I  think  I  resemble  him  a  little,  for  you  are  not 
the  flrst  man  who  bas  taken  me  for  Anthony  Wallner.  And 
that  ihe  lad  there  is  not  one  of  Anthony  Wallner's  sons,  I  will 
swear  on  the  crucifix,  if  you  want  me  to  do  so.'' 

"Well,  well,  it  is  all  right,  I  believe  you,"  growled  the 
landlord.  '^  Now  lie  down  and  sleep  ;  there  is  a  pillow  for 
each  of  yoü,  and  now  good-night ;  I  will  go  to  my  Chamber 
and  sleep  too." 

He  nodded  to  them  morosely,  and  left  the  room. 

^'Lizzie,  do  you  think  we  can  trust  him  ? "  asked  Wallner, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Eliza  made  no  reply  ;  she  only  beckoned  to  her  father, 
slipped  on  tiptoe  across  the  room  to  the  door,  and  applied  her 
eartoit 

There  was  a  pause.    Then  they  heard  the  front  door  jar. 

"  Father,"  whispered  Eliza,  hastening  to  Wallner, "  he  has 
left  the  house  to  f etch  the  soldiers.  I  heard  him  walk  through 
the  hall  to  the  front  door  and  open  it.  He  has  left,  and 
locked  US  up." 

**  Locked  us  up  ? "  cried  Wallner,  and  hastened  to  the  door. 
He  shook  it  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  the  lock  did  not 
yield  ;  the  bolts  did  not  give  way. 

^'  It  is  in  yain,  in  vain  1 "  cried  Wallner,  stamping  the  floor 
furiously;  ''the  door  does  not  yield;  we  are  caught  in  the  trap, 
for  there  is  no  other  outlet." 

'^Tes,  father,  there  is  ;  there  is  the  window,"  said  Eliza. 
"Come,  we  must  jimip  out  of  the  window." 

''But  did  you  not  see,  lizzie,  that  the  house  Stands  on  a 
slope,  and  that  a  staircase  leads  outeide  to  the  front  door  ?  If 
we  jump  out  of  the  window,  we  shall  fall  at  least  twenty  feet." 

"  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  we 
shall  fall  softly.  I  will  jump  out  flrst,  father,  and  you  must 
follow  me  immediately." 

And  Eliza  disappeared  out  of  the  window.  Wallner  waited 
a  few  seconds  and  then  foUowed  her.  They  reached  the 
ground  saf ely  ;  the  deep  snow  prevented  the  leap  from  being 
dangerous  ;  they  sprang  quickly  to  their  f  eet,  and  hastened  on 
as  fast  as  their  weary  limbs  would  carry  them. 
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It  wasa  cold,  dork  niglit.  The  möon,  whicb  shone  so 
brightly  during  tlie  prerious  night,  was  oovered  with  heayy 
clouds  ;  the  storm  swept  clouds  of  snow  bef ore  it,  and  whistled 
and  howledacross  the  extensive  snow-fields.  But  the  Wan- 
derers oontinued  their  joumey  with  undaunted  hearts. 

All  at  once  something  stirred  behind  them  ;  they  saw 
torches  gleaming  np,  and  Bavarian  soldiers  aocompanying  the 
bearers  of  the  torches.  The  soldiers,  headed  by  the  landlord 
who  had  f  etched  them,  rushed  f  orward  with  wild  shouts  and 
imprecations,  But  Wallner  and  Eliza  likewise  rushed  f  orward 
like  roes  hunted  down.  They  panted  heavily,  the  pierdng 
storm  almost  froze  their  faoes,  their  feet  bled,  but  they  oon- 
tinued their  flight  at  a  rapid  rate.  Neyertheless,  the  distance 
separating  them  from  their  pursuers  became  shorter  and 
shorter.  The  Bavarians,  provided  with  torches,  ooold  see  the 
road  and  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitives  in  the  snow,  while  the 
latter  had  to  run  blindly  into  the  night,  unable  to  see  whither 
their  feet  were  carrying  them,  and  exhausted  by  the  long  jour^ 
ney  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  distance  between  pursuers  and  pursued  rapidly  di- 
minished  ;  scarcely  twenty  yards  now  lay  between  them,  and 
the  soldiers  eztended  their  hands  already  to  seize  them.  At 
this  moment  of  extreme  peril  the  storm  came  up  howling  with 
redoubled  fury  and  droye  whole  clouds  of  snow  before  it, 
extinguished  the  torches  of  the  Bavarians,  and  shrouded  every 
thing  in  utter  darkness.  The  joyful  cries  of  the  pursued  and 
the  imprecations  of  their  pursuers  were  heard  at  the  same 
time. 

Wallner  and  Eliza,  whose  eyes  were  already  aocustomed  to 
the  darkness,  advanced  at  a  rapid  rate  :  the  soldiers  followed 
them,  but  blinded  by  the  darkness,  unable  to  see  the  road,  and 
calling  each  other  in  order  to  remain  together.  These  calls 
and  shouts  added  to  the  advantages  of  the  fugitiyes,  f or  they 
indicated  to  them  the  direction  which  they  had  to  take  in 
Order  to  avoid  the  enemy.  Finally,  the  shouts  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  died  away  entirely . 

The  fugitives  oontinued  their  flight  more  leisurely  ;  but 
they  could  not  rest  and  stand  still  in  the  dark,  cold  night,  for 
the  storm  would  haye  frozen  them,  the  cold  would  haye  Idlled 
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ihem.  They  did  not  speak,  but  advanced  breatblesaly  and 
band  in  ^hd.  All  at  once  tbey  bebeld  a  ligbt  twinkling  in 
tbe  distance  like  a  star.  There  was  a  bouse,  tben,  and  men 
also.  Tbey  walked  on  briskly,  and  tbe  ligbt  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Now  tbey  saw  already  tbe  bouse  tbrougb  wbose  win^ 
dows  it  gleamed.  In  a  few  minutes  tbey  were  close  to  tbe 
bouse,  in  front  of  wbicb  tbey  bebeld  a  tall  post. 

"  Great  Gk)d  I "  cried  Antbony  Wallner  ;  "  I  believe  tbat  is 
a  boundary-post,  and  we  are  now  on  Austrian  soil." 

He  knocked  bastily  at  tbe  door  ;  it  opened,  and  tbe  two 
Wanderers  entered  tbe  small,  warm,  and  cozy  room,  wbere 
tbey  were  received  by  a  man  in  uniform,  wbo  sat  at  tbe  table 
eating  bis  supper. 

Antbony  WaUner  went  close  up  to  bim  and  pointed  to  bis 
uniform. 

'*  You  wear  tbe  Austri^  uniform  ? "  be  asked. 

*'  I  do,  sir,"  Said  tbe  man,  smilingly. 

^*  And  we  are  bere  on  Austrian  soil?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Tbe  boundary-post  is  in  front  of  tbis  bouse. 
Tbis  is  an  Austrian  custom-bouse.^' 

Antbony  WaUner  tbrew  bis  arm  around  Eliza's  neck  and 
knelt  down.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud, 
joyous  voice,  "  Lord  €k)d  in  beaven,  I  tbank  Tbee  1 " 

Eliza  Said  notbing,  but  ber  tears  spoke  for  ber,  and  so  did 
tbe  smile  witb  wbicb  sbe  looked  up  to  beaven  and  tben  at  ber 
fatber. 

Tbe  custom-bouse  officer  bad  risen  and  stood  profoundly 
moved  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  two. 

"  Wbo  are  you,  my  f riend  ?  "  be  asked  ;  "  and  wby  do  you 
weep  and  tbank  Gk)d  ? " 

^  Wbo  am  I  ? "  asked  Wailner,  riaing  and  drawing  Eliza 
up  witb  bim.  ^*I  am  Antbony  Wallner,  and  tbis  is  my 
daugbter  Lizzie,  wbo  bas  sayed  me  from  tbe  Bavarians.  Tbe 
good  Qod — " 

He  Said  no  more,  but  leaned  totteringly  on  Eliza^s  sboulder, 
and  sank  senseless  to  tbe  ground. 

Eliza   tbrew  berself  upon  bim,  uttering   loud  cries    of 

anguisb.     "  He   is  dead,"  sbe    cried,  despairingly  ;  "  be  is 

dead  I '' 

82 
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"  No,  be  is  not  dead,^'  said  the  offioer  ;.  *^  ihe  exciiemient 
and  fatigrie  have  produced  a  swoon.  He  will  soon  be  restored 
to  consciousness  and  get  over  it  Careful  nursing  shall  notbe 
wanting  to  Anthony  Wallner  in  my  bouse.'^ 

He  bad  propbesied  oorrectly.  Antbony  Wallner  awoke 
again,  and  seemed  to  reoover  rapidly  linder  the  kind  nundng 
of  bis  bost  ai^d  bis  daugbter. 

Tbey  remained  two  days  at  the  custom-bouse  on  the  fron- 
tier.  Tbe  news  of  Anthony  Wallner^s  arriYal  spread  like 
wildfire  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  neigbborbood,  and  tbe  landed 
proprietors  of  the  district  bastened  to  tbe  cnstom-bouse  to  see 
tbe  beroic  Tyrolese  chief  and  bis  intrepid  daugbter,  and  offered 
their  Services  to  both  of  tbem. 

It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  tbem  to  joumey  on  foot 
Wberever  tbey  came,  tbe  carriages  of  tbe  wealiby  and 
aristocratic  inbabitants  were  in  readiness  for  tbem,  and  tbey 
were  greeted  everywbere  witb  jubilant  acdomations.  Tbebr 
joumey  to  Vienna  was  an  inoessant  triumphal  procession,  a 
continued  chain  of  demonstrations  of  enthusiasmand  manifc»- 
tations  of  love. 

•Antbony  Wallner,  bowever,  remained  silent,  gloomy,  and 
downcast,  amid  all  tbese  triumphs  ;  and  on  arousing  biirnpftlf 
sometimes  from  bis  sombre  broodings,  and  seeing  tbe  painful 
expression  witb  whicb  Eliza^s  eyes  rested  on  bim,  be  tried  to 
smile^  but  tbe  smile  died  away  on  bis  trembling  Ups. 

^  I  believe  I  shall  be  taken  Very  sick,^  be  said,  faintly. 
^'  My  bead  aches  dreadfuUy,  and  all  my  limbs  are  trembling. 
I  was  too  long  in  tbe  Alpine  but,  and  tiie  numerbus  previous 
f  atigues.  Tbe  ezcitement,  grief  ,  oold,  and  bunger,  and  last,  the 
long  joumey  on  foot,  have  been  too  much  for  me.  Ah,  Linie, 
Lizzie,  I  shall  be  taken  sick.  Great  God  I  it  would  be  dreadfiü 
if  I  sboiüd  die  now  and  leave  you  all  alone  in  this  foreign 
country  I  No,  no,  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  sick,  I  baye  no 
time  for  it.  Ob,  listen  to  me,  my  Gk)d!  I  do  not  want  to  be 
taken  sick,  for  Lizzie  must  not  be  left  an  orphan  bere.  No, 
no,  no  1 " 

And  be  lifted  bis  dinched  fist  to  beaven,  screamed,  and 
wept,  and  uttered  senseless  and  incoberent  words. 

**Iam  afraid  be  bas  got  tbe  nervous  feyer,''said  Baroa 
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Bngenberg,  vrho  was  oonveying  Wallner  and  Miza  in  bis 
carriage  from  the  last  Station  to  Vienna.  ^'  It  will  be  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  take  hin)  at  onoe  to  a  hospital/' 

*'  Can  I  stay  with  him  there  and  nurse  him  ? "  asked  Eliza, 
repressing  her  tears. 

**  Of  course  you  can." 

'^Then  let  us  take  him  to  a  hospital,'^  she  said,  calmly. 
'*He  will  die,  but  Jshall  be  there  to  close  bis  eyes." 

And  it  was  Eliza  that  closed  her  father's  eyes.  The  vio- 
lent  nervons  fever  which  had  seized  Anthony  Wallner  was 
too  mach  for  bis  exhausted  body.  He  died  five  days  alter  bis 
arrival  at  Vienna,  on  the  16th  of  February,  ].810,  at  the  ci^ 
bospital. 

liany  persons  attended  bis  funeral ;  many  persons  came  to 
See  Eliza  Wallner,  the  young  beroine  of  the  TyroL  But  Eliza 
would  not  see  anybody.  Bbe  remained  in  the  room  which 
had  been  assigned  to  her  at  the  bospital,  and  she  spoke  and 
prayed  only  with  the  priest  who  had  administered  the  last 
unction  to  her  father. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral  the  Emperor  Francis  sent  one 
of  bis  chamberlains  to  Eliza,  to  induce  her  to  remain  in  Vien- 
na. He  would  provide  for  her  bountifully,  and  reward  her 
for  wbat  her  father  had  done.  The  cbamberlain  was  also  in- 
structed  to  conduct  Eliza  to  the  emperor,  that  be  might  thank 
and  oonsole  her  personally. 

Eliza  shook  her  bead,  gravely.  *'Tbe  emperor  need  not 
thank  me,"  she  said,  ^*  for  I  did  no  more  for  him  than  be  did 
for  the  Tyrol.  He  is  unable  to  console  me  ;  God  alone  can 
äo  that,  and  He  will  also  provide  for  me.  I  cannot  see  tbe 
emperor,  for  my  heart  is  too  deeply  afflicted.  But  if  you  will 
give  me  money  enougb,  sir,  to  retum  quickly  to  my  dear 
Tyrol  and  my  beloved  mother,  I  shall  accept  it  and  be  grate- 
ful  to  you.  I  must  retum  to  my  mother  and  weep  with  her ; 
and  my  dear  bome,  my  dear  mountains  will  oonsole  me.'^ 

"  Tou  can  set  out  as  soon  as  you  please,"  said  tbe  cbamber- 
lain. '^The  emperor  bas  interceded  in  your  behalf  and  ob- 
tained  this  saf eguard  for  you  in  case  you  wished  to  retum  to 
your  native  country.  No  one  will  molest  you,  and  you  and 
your  family  oan  live  quietly  at  your  home«" 
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'*If  the  omperor  had  done  as  much  formyfather  as  he 
does  for  me,  my  faiher  woiüd  not  haye  died/*  said  Eliza, 
gpravely,  aooepting  the  paper.  '^^  Now  he  has  no  lon^r  need 
of  an  emperor.  He  is  with  Gk)d,  and  I  would  I  were  with  him 
above  I  Bat  I  must  not  leave  my  mother.  I  must  console 
her  and  stay  with  her  as  long  as  it  pleases  GkxL"  * 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ANDBXAS  HOFER'S  DEATH. 

The  oourt-martial  at  liantua  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  Andreas  Hofer  for  fighting  against  the  French  after  the 
last  proclamation  of  Eugene  Beauhamais  ofPering  a  general 
amnesty.  But  the  court-martial  had  not  adopted  this  decis- 
ion  unanimoxisly ;  several  members  had  voted  for  long  con- 
finementi  and  two  had  had  the  courage  to  vote  for  his  entire 
deliveranoe.  By  a  Singular  revolution  of  fortune,  the  same 
Gkneral  Bisson,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Innspruck  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  and  with  whom  Major  Tei- 
mer  had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Innspruck,  was  now 
govemor  of  liantua,  and  president  of  the  court-martial  which 
tried  the  commander^in-chief  of  the  Tyrolese.  The  general, 
in  consideration  of  his  captivity  among  the  Tyrolese,  wished 
to  act  mildly  and  impartially,  and  sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  the  yiceroy  at  Milan  to  inquire  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Andreas  Hof  er,  inasmuch  as  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
had  not  been  passed  unanimously.  An  answer  was  retumed 
very  soon.  It  contained  the  categorical  order  that  Andreas 
Hofer  should  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours. 

*  Eliza  Wallner  retumed  to  WincÜBch-Matrey,  and  lived  there  in  quiet 
retirement  She  never  married.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  she  yielded 
to  Joachim  Haspinger's  entreatdes  and  went  to  live  at  his  houae.  The  Capu- 
chin  was  oKUuned  and  appointed  paator  of  Jetelsee,  and  afterward  of  Traon- 
feld.  Eliia  lived  with  him  aa  hia  adopted  daughter,  and  was  atill  with  him 
at  the  time  of  hla  death,  which  took  place  in  18ß6,  at  Salzbuig.— See  SQfa«U> 
hammer^a  **  Joachim  Haapinger,"^  p.  IBii 
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Commissioners  of  the  military  autborities,  therefore,  en- 
tered Andreas  Hofer's  cell  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  in- 
formed  bim  that  be  would  suffer  deatb  witbin  two  bours. 

He  listened  to  tbem  Standing,  and  witb  unsbaken  firmness. 
"  I  sball  die,  tben,  at  least  as  a  soldier,  and  not  as  a  criminal," 
iie  said,  nodding  bis  bead  gently.  '*  I  am  not  afraid  of  btdlets, 
nor  of  tbe  good  God  eitber  ;  He  was  always  kind  to  me,  and 
it  is  eyen  now  kind  in  Him  to  relieve  me  from  my  sufferings 
bere.  I  am  ready  to  appear  before  tbe  judgment-seat  of 
God." 

^*If  you  baye  any  special  wisbes  to  prefer,  commonicate 
tbem  to  ns  now  ;  and  if  it  is  possible,  tbey  sball  be  granted," 
said  one  of  tbe  officers,  profoundly  moyed. 

"Tbere  are  some  wisbes  wbicb  I  sbould  like  to  prefer,"  re- 
plied  Hof  er,  musingly.  "  In  tbe  first  place,  I  wisb  to  see  once 
more  my  dear  Cajetan  Döninger,  wbo  was  separated  from  me 
and  confined  in  anotber  cell ;  and  tben  I  wisb  to  dictate  a 
letter  and  my  last  will,  and  would  request  tbat  both  be  sent  to 
my  dear  brotber-in-law." 

'^Tbese  wisbes  sball  be  complied  witb  ;  I  promiae  it  to  you 
in  tbe  name  of  General  Bisson.  Do  you  desire  to  prefer  any 
additional  requests  ? " 

'^  I  wisb  furtber  tbat  a  priest  be  sent  to  me,  that  he  may  re- 
ceiye  my  confession,  and  grant  me  absolution  ;  and  finaÜy,  I 
sbould  like  to  see  once  more  my  dear  countrymen,  wbo  are 
imprisoned  in  tbe  casemates  bere,  and  take  leaye  of  tbem  in  a 
few  words." 

"  A  conf essor  wül  be  sent  to  you,  but  your  last  request  can 
not  be  complied  witb,"  was  tbe  reply.  '*  An  exciting  and  per- 
baps  disorderly  scene  would  ensue,  and  such  tbings  must  be 
ayoided." 

"Well,  tben,"  said  Andreas,  sigbing,  "send  me  my  dear 
secretary,  and  afterward  tbe  priest." 

A  few  minutes  after  tbe  officers  bad  witbdrawn,  tbe  door 
opened,  and  Cajetan  Döninger  came  in.  He  burst  into  tears, 
rushed  toward  Andreas  Hof  er,  and  folding  bim  to  bis  beart, 
exclaimed  moumfully :  "  Is  it  true,  tben,  tbat  tbey  intend  to 
kill  you?  Is  it  true  tbat  tbey  are  going  to  assassinate  tbe 
noblest  and  best  man  like  a  criminal  ? " 
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**Hush,  hush,  Cajetan,"  said  Andreas,  geutly,  pressing^ 
Döninger  tenderly  to  bis  heart ;  "  do  not  soold,  but  submit  as 
I  do.  I  die  gladly,  for  it  is  better  tbat  I  sbotdd  sacrifice  my- 
seif  for  my  native  country  tban  tbat  otbers  sbould  die  for  my 
sake,  or  for  tbe  fatberland."  * 

'*  Ob,  would  tbat  I  oould  die  for  you  I "  sobbed  Döninger  ; 
''my  life  is  wortbless  witbout  you.  Is  it  possible  tbat  you 
must  suffer  now  so  ignominious  a  punisbment  for  all  your 
noble  deeds  and  aspirations  ? " 

*'God  alone  knows  wbat  is  good,"  said  Andreas,  mildly, 
''  and  I  bave  doubtless  committed  many  errors^  for  whicb  I 
baye  to  suffer  now.  But,  Cajetan,  will  you  f  ulfil  my  last  re- 
quest  ? " 

"  Name  it,  and  I  will  comply  witb  it." 

^^  Tben  weep  no  more,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  team  giye 
me  pain.    Be,  as  formerly,  manful  and  firm." 

''  I  will,"  said  Döninger ;  and  be  dried  bis  tears  and  forced 
bimself  to  be  calm  and  composed. 

"And  now,  Cajetan,  be  my  secretary  for  tbe  last  time,*' 
said  Andreas,  gently.  ''  I  will  dictate  to  you  a  letter  to  my 
brotber^in-law  Pöbler,  at  Neustadt.  Tbe  jailer  bas  already 
laid  paper,  pen,  and  ink  on  tbe  table.  Sit  dovnii,  tberefore, 
and  write." 

Cajetan  went  to  tbe  table  and  seated  bimself.  "I  am» 
ready,  commander-in-<2bief,"  be  said  ;  "  dictate  to  me  now." 

Andreas  walked  up  and  down  several  times'  mumngly  ;  be 
tben  stood  still  near  tbe  table  ;  a  wondrous  expression  of  se- 
rene  calmness  and  peace  beamed  f rom  bis  face,  and  be  die- 
tated  in  a  clear,  quiet  voice,  wbicb  did  not  once  tremble  witb 
emotion. 

"  Dearest  brotber-in-law  :  It  was  God^s  will  tbat  I  sbould 
excbange  bere  at  Mantua  my  eartbly  life  for  a  better  one. 
But— <3k)d  be  praised  for  bis  dlvine  mercy  I — it  seems  to  me  as 
little  peinful  as  if  I  were  to  be  led  out  for  anotber  purpose. 
God  in  His  mercy  will  doubtless  be  witb  me  to  tbe  last  mo- 
ment,  wben  I  sball  ascend  to  tbat  etemal  dwelling-place  wbere 
my  soul  will  rejoice  for  evermore  witb  all  tbe  cbosen  spiritii 

•  Hofer^B  own  words. — See  "  Gallery  of  Heroes :  Andreas  Hofer,"  p.  196, 
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and  wbere  I  shall  pray  for  all,  and  particularly  for  those  to 
whom  I  owe  my  intercession ;  above  all,  for  you,  too,  and 
your  dear  wife,  on  accoiint  of  the  book  which  you  presented 
to  me,  and  of  other  kind  acts.  Let  all  my  dear  friends  and 
acquaintances  pray  for  me  too,  and  belp  me  to  rise  from  the  ' 
derouring  flames,  wben  I  bave  to  expiate  my  sins  in  purga- 
tory.  My  beloved  wife,  Anna  Gertrude,  is  to  bave  masses 
read  for  me  at  St.  Martinas  Zum  roaenfarbnen  Blut  Sbe 
shall  haye  prayers  read  in  both  of  the  parish-cbnrches,  and 
treat  my  friends  at  the  lower  inn  to  soup  and  meat,  and  give 
every  one  half  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  money  I  had  about  me 
will  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  this  city  ;  for  the  rest, 
settle  with  my  debtors  and  creditors  as  honestly  as  you  can, 
lest  I  should  have  to  atone  for  it  also.  Farewell,  all  of  you, 
for  this  World,  irntil  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  and  praise  God 
for  evermore.  Dearest  brother-in-law,  repair  to  the  Passeyr 
Talley,  and  inform  the  landlord  of  the  lower  inn  of  my  in- 
structions.  He  will  make  all  necessary  dispositions.  Let 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Passeyr,  and  all  my  acquaintances  re- 
member  me  in  their  prayers.  Dearest  brother-in-law,  teil 
my  wife,  Anna  Gertrude,  not  to  grieve  for  me.  I  shall  pray 
to  Gk)d  for  her  and  for  all.  Adieu,  beautif ul  world  !  Dy 
ing  seems  to  me  so  easy  that  there  are  not  even  tears  in  my 
eyes. 

'^  Written  at  nine  o^dock ;  at  ten  I  shall  ascend  to  Grod 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  saints. 

"Your . 

"Mantua,  Pebruary  20, 1810."* 

**I  will  write  the  signature  as  I  aJways  did,''  said  Andreas 
Hofer ;  and,  taking  up  the  pen  quickly,  he  wrote  : 

"  Your  Andreas  Hof  er,  from  Sand  in  Passeyr,  whom  you 
loved  in  this  life.    I  will  set  out  on  my  last  journey  in  the 

Lord'sname."t 

^*  I  thank  you,  Cajetan,  for  rendering  me  this  last  Service," 

said  Andreas,  kindly.    '^  And  now,  my  dear  f riend,  let  us  take 

< 

*  "  Gallery  of  heroes :  Andreas  Hofer,"  p.  197. 
t  "  öftUerjr  of  Heroes," 
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leaye  of  each  othet*.    The  conf essor  will  be  here  soon,  and  then 
I  must  no  longer  speak  to  any  one  but  God/^ 

Cajetan  came  to  him  with  a  tottering  step,  and  leaned  bis 
head  silenÜy  on  Hofer's  Shoulder.  He  did  not  speak,  he 
wanted  to  be  ürm,  but  he  was  unable  to  restrain  the  sobs  and 
sighs  which  issued  f  rom  his  breast 

*^  My  dear  Cajetan,  why  do  you  weep  ? ''  asked  Hofer,  press- 
ing  Döninger^s  head  gently  to  his  heart.  ^'Did  you  weep 
when  I  went  into  battle,  where  the  enemy^s  bullets  might  have 
hit  me  at  any  second  ?  You  did  not  weep  then.  Think,there- 
f ore,  that  I  am  going  into  battle  to-day  too,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  me  to  be  hit  by  the  bullets  than  suffer  any  longer  in 
this  raanner.^' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  priest,  Gioyanni 
Giacomo  Manifesti,  dressed  in  füll  vestments,  came  in.  The 
guards  who  followed  him  led  away  Döninger,  who  obeyed 
them  in  silence,  as  if  stunned  by  his  terrible  grief.* 

Andreas  Hofer  remained  alone  with  his  confessor. 

At  eleyen  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  prison  were  thrown 
open,  and  Andreas  Hofer  was  led  out  to  ezecution.  His  face 
was  serene,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  the  small  crucifix  which 
he  had  always  wom  on  his  breast.  His  confessor,  Manifesti, 
walked  by  his  side,  and  a  battalion  of  g^renadiers  followed 
him. 

Andreas  Hof  er  walked  along  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress 
with  a  firm  step.  As  he  passed  by  the  barracks  of  the  Porta 
Molina,  where  the  Tyrolese  prisoners  were  confined,  they  feil 
on  their  knees  and  wept  aloud.  Andreas  tumed  quick}y  to 
Manifesti,  the  priest.  "  Your  reverence,"  he  said,  "  you  will 
distribute  among  my  poor  countrymen  the  five  hundred 
florins,  my  last  property,  which  I  gave  to  you,  will  you  not  ? " 

"Iwill,  my  son." 

'*  And  take  my  greetings  to  all,"  said  Andreas  Hofer,  in  a 
grave,  loud  voice,  ^*  and  teil  them  not  to  be  disheartened,  nor 
to  think  that  all  is  lost,  and  that  we  have  f  ought  and  bled  in 

*  Cigetan  Döninger  was  taken  immediately  after  Hofer^s  executlon,  from 
hifl  priflon,  and  sent  to  the  Island  of  Corsica,  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  light 
infantry.  He  suoceeded,  aome  time  afterward,  in  escaping  ftom  tihence,  and 
retuming  to  his  native  country. 
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yain.  Better  times  will  dawn  upon  my  beloved  Tyrol,  and 
one  day  it  will  be  again  a  free  Q^rman  coimtry.  Teil  them  to 
hope  and  believe  in  this  predietion." 

On  the  broad  bastion,  a  little  distance  from  tbe  Porta  Ce- 
resa,  the  grenadiers  f ormed  a  Square,  open  in  the  rear.  An- 
dreas Hofer  entered  this  open  space  with  the  priest,  bowed 
kindly  to  all  sides,  and  prayed  alood  with  the  priest. 

'' Now,  farewell,  dear  reverend  father,"  he  then  said,  ^*and 
accept  this  erucifix  as  a  Souvenir  from  me.  I  haye  wom  it  on 
my  breast  for  twenty  years  past,  and  it  will  remind  you  of 
Andreas  Hofer.  Inform  my  wife  that  I  suff^^  death  joy- 
ously,  and  that  I  know  we  shall  meet  again  aboye.  You  prom- 
ised  me  to  do  so,  and  you  will  redeem  your  promise,  rever^ 
end  father,  will  you  not  ?  ^' 

^^  Certainly  I  will,  my  beloyed,  pious  son,^'  said  lianif  esti ; 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  embraced  and  blessed  Andreas 
Hofer  for  the  last  time.* 

The  priest  thereupon  left  the  Square,  while  twelye  men  and 

*  Manifesti  redeemed  his  promifie.  He  sent  tx>  the  Tyrol  the  foUowing  let- 
ter  regarding  Hofer^s  death : 

Mantoya,  li  21,  Febngo,  1810. 
**  leri  poco  primo  del  mezzo  giomo  ^  stato  fuoillato  il  Signore  Andrea  Ho- 
fer, gia  oomznandante  del  Tlrolo.  Dalla  commissione  militare,  che  llia  sen- 
tentiato,  fti  invitato  ad  assisterlo,  e  sebbene  fossi  oonvalescente  per  una  mala- 
dia  pocchi  giomo  avanti  sofferta,  ho  volonteri  assento  l'impegno,  e  qojx  somma 
mia  oonsolazione  ed  edificatione  ho  ammirato  un  uomo,  che  d  andato  alla 
morte  d'un  eroe  Christiano  e  Vha  soetenuto  di  martire  intrepido.  Egli  con 
tutta  segretezza  mi  ha  consegnata  una  carta  di  somma  importanza  per  Porfona 
sua  famiglia,  inoaricando  mi  dirigerla  a  V.  Sig.  Bio  M. — Sono  con  perfetta 
stima, 

«  Di  V.  S.  Bio  M. 

**  Divotafisimo, 

"  Giov.  Batt.  ( Aboiprste)  Manifesti." 

"  Mantüa,  Feb.  21, 1810. — Testerday,  a  few  minutee  before  twelve,  Mr. 
Andreas  Hof§r,  late  Commander  of  the  Tyrol,  was  shot  here.  The  military 
commission  which  tried  him  requested  me  to  attend  him,  and  althongh  I  had 
recovered  but  a  few  days  since  from  sickness,  I  gladly  complied  with  the  rc- 
qnest,  and  admired,  to  my  consolation  and  edification,  a  man  who  went  to 
death  as  a  Christian  hero,  and  suffered  it  as  an  intrepid  martyr.  ünder  the 
seal  of  profound  silence  he  intrusted  to  me  a  paper  of  the  highest  impor^ 
tanoe  to  his  family,"  4&0.— See  Hormayr's  "  Lebensbilder,"  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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a  oorporal  stood  forih  with  loaded  muskets.    The  corporal  of- 
fered  Hofer  a  white  handkerchief  to  bandage  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  Said  Hofer.  ^'  I  have  often  already  faoed  death  ;  it 
is  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  want  to  see  it,  therefore,  when 
it  comes  to  me." 

*'  Kneel  dowo,  then,'^  said  the  corporal. 

''  I  shall  not,'^  replied  Hofer,  gravely  and  almost  imperi- 
ously.  ^*  I  am  used  to  stand  upright  before  my  Creator,  and 
in  that  posture  I  will  deliver  up  my  spirit  to  Hirn.  Bnt  pray/' 
he  added  in  a  milder  voice,  *'  aim  well.  Come,  oorporal,  I  will 
giye  you  yet  a  Souvenir  ;  it  is  my  whole  remaining  property. 
Look  at  Ulis  Zwanziger ;  I  had  it  coined  when  I  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Tyrol  ;  and  it  reminds  me  now  of  my 
beloved  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  thongh  its  snow-dad 
mountains  were  looking  down  on  me  and  greeting  me.  There, 
keep  it  as  a  remembrancer,  and  aim  well ! " 

The  oorporal  stepped  back  and.  commanded  in  a  Toice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "  Fire  !  " 
.  "  Fire  I "  shouted  Hof  er.    "  Long  live  the  Tyrol  I " 

Six  shots  rang  out,  but  Andreas  Hofer  was  not  dead  ;  he 
had  sunk  only  on  one  knee  and  leaned  on^is  right  band. 

Six  shots  crashed  again.  They  Struck  bim  to  the  ground, 
but  did  not  yet  kill  him.  He  raised  his  bleeding  head  once 
more. 

The  corporal,  filled  with  pity,  stepped  now  close  up  to  him, 
put  his  musket  to  Hof  er's  f  orehead,  and  fired. 

This  thirteenth  shot  dispatohed  him  at  length  I 

The  grenadiers  raised  the  corpse  and  carried  it  on  a  black 
hier  to  St.  Michael's  church,  where  it  lay  in  State  during  tlie 
requiem,  that  the  people  might  convince  themselves  of  the 
death  of  the  beloved  and  feared  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Tyrol,  Le  Q4n6ral  Sanvird,  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Barbone,  and 
of  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Tyrol.* 

*  Hofer's  remains  were  buried  in  Manifesti*«  garden.  A  simple  alab  on 
his  grave  bore  the  foUowing  ineoription :  ^  Qni  giace  la  apoglia  del  ta  Andrea 
Hofer,  detto  il  Generale  Barbone,  oommandante  supremo  deUe  miUoie  del 
Tirolo,  ftioillato  in  questa  forterezza  nel  giomo  90  Febngo  1810,  aepolto  in 
questo  luogo/*  ("  Herc  rest  the  remains  of  the  late  Andreas  Hofer,  oalled 
General  Barbone,  commander-in-ohief  of  the  TTTolese  militia,  shot  in  tbin  fW' 
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This  oocurred  on  the  20th  of  February,  1810  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Andreas  Hofer  was  shot  a^i  Mantua,  be- 
cause  he  had  loved  his  country  aad  his  Emperor  Francis  too 
faithfully,  almost  at  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  the  booming 
of  artillery  was  to  be  heard  on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna. 

It  proclaimed  to  the  Viennese  the  joyful  news  that  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  emperor's  daughter,  was  the 
affianced  bride  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ! 

kresB  on  the  SOth  of  February,  1810,  and  buried  in  this  place.^^)  Fourteen 
yean  afterward  Hofer^s  remams  were  disinterred  by  three  Austrian  officers, 
who  had  obtuned  Manifestl^s  consent,  and  conveyed  to  Botzen.  The  Em- 
peror Francis  gave  Orders  to  transfer  them  to  Innspruck,  where  they  were 
buried  in  the  chureh  of  the  Francisoans  by  the  side  of  the  monument  of  the 
Arohduke  Ferdinand  and  his  beloved  PhUippina  Welser.^-See  Hormayr^s 
'*  Andreas  Hofer,^  voL  iL,  p.  589. 
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